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A/  PREFACE. 

Q  / 

The  aim  of  the  present  work  on  Steel  and  Iron  has 
been  to  produce,  within  moderate  limits,  a  comprehensive 

^Manual  of  practical  information  and  of  the  scientific 
>rinciples  upon  which  the  practice  rests.  The  author 
Lopes  in  this  manner  to  render  the  book  of  service  to  the 

[general  student  of  the  branch  of  Technical  Science  of 
which  it  treats,  and  also  to  offer  to  the  intelligent  work- 

[man  a  succinct  statement  of  the  scientific  principles  upon 
which  depends  the  success  of  the  several  processes  con- 
ducted or  superintended  by  him,  and  upon  which  the 
construction  of  his  plant  or  machinery  is  based.  The 
book,  therefore,  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  expe- 
rience and  practical  knowledge  that  can  be  gained  only 
in  the  Works,  but  the  author  hopes  it  will  be  found  a 
useful  adjunct  to,  and  contribute  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of,  these  things. 

The  information  has,  as  far  as  possible,  been  brought 
up  to  date,  and  for  this  purpose  numerous  articles  in 
English  and  Foreign  Scientific  Journals  and  Proceedings 
of  Societies  have  been  consulted. 

In  elucidating  the  text,  the  author  has  preferred  to 
use  practical  drawings  rather  than  mere  pictures,  and  he 
thinks  that  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  mechanical 
drawings  will   enable   the   reader  to  fully  understand 
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them.  Although  a  few  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  re- 
produced from  papers  in  the  Proceedings  of  learned 
Societies,  <kc.,  the  great  majority  have  been  reduced  from 
original  working  drawings  of  existing  furnaces  and 
plant,  all  drawn  accurately  to  scale;  and  the  author 
takes  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to 
the  numerous  Ironmasters,  Engineers,  and  others  who 
have  kindly  furnished  him  with  such  drawings  and 
assistance. 

Throughout  the  chemical  portion  the  nomenclature, 
atomic  weights,  and  notation  now  universally  employed 
have  been  adopted ;  and  here  also  only  a  preliminary 
elementary  knowledge  of  inorganic  chemistry  is  required 
of  the  reader. 

Within  the  compass  of  this  volume,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  enter  with  minute  detail  into  the  con- 
sideration of  all  the  particulars  which  are  necessary  to 
make  the  student  perfectly  conversant  with  the  whole 
range  of  the  metallurgical  and  mechanical  treatments 
between  the  iron  ore  and  the  production  of  the  finished 
bar,  rail,  or  section,  but  typical  examples  of  the  various 
operations  have  been  described,  and  their  details  more 
or  less  fully  discussed  so  far  as  scientific  principles  are 
involved. 

W.  H.G. 

Btretford  Jtoad,  Manchester, 
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CHAPTER  L 

EXPLANATION   OV  TEBM& 

1.  Chemically  pure  iron  exists  only  as  a  curiosity 
and  has  no  practical  application  in  the  arts.  It  is  void 
of  commercial  value  as  a  constructive  material,  and  cannot 
be  prepared  upon  a  large  scale.  Yet  in  combination 
with  very  small  proportions  of  carbon,  and  almost  infini- 
tesimal proportions  of  other  elementary  bodies,  as  sulphur, 

I  silicon,  phosphorus,  <&;c.,  it  yields  products  such  as  Steely 

[  Malleabie  or  Wrought-iron,  and  Cast  or  Pig-iron,  which 

possess  properties  rendering  them  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  our  metallurgical  industries.  It  is  with 
the  production  and  working  of  these  commercial  varieties 
of  iron  that  it  is  proposed  to  deal  in  this  volume,  but 
before  proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  proper 
it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon,  and  define 
once  for  all,  the  interpretation  which  we  shall  place  upor 
certain  words  and  phrases  which  are  now  universally 

y         used  to  designate  special  physical  qualities  of  the  metals ; 

)  and  upon  the  names  given  to  the  products  obtained,  and 
processes  performed,  in  the  metallurgical  or  mechanical 

'  treatment  of  Iron  and  SteeL 

2.  Tenacity  is  the  property  of  resisting  fracture  from 
the  application  of  a  teniule  or  stretching  force,  and  is 
usually  stated  in  England  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
tons  or  hundredweights  required  to  break  a  bar  one 
square  inch  in  sectional  area.     In  France,  Germany,  and 
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generally  over  the  Continent,  the  force  or  weight  is 
expressed  in  kilogrammes  (2-2046  lbs.),  with  the  square 
centimetre  as  the  unit  of  area  (the  centimetre  =  '3937 
inch),  whilst  in  Russia  the  units  often  employed  to 
express  the  pressure  and  the  sectional  area  are  the 
atmosphere  (about  15  lbs.)  and  the  square  inch  respec- 


Fig.  1.— Forms  of  Test-pieces ;  a,  b^ore  fracture,  and  h,  after  fracture. 

tively.    '00635  x  number   of   tons   per   square   inch  = 
number  of  kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre. 

This  quality  of  tenacity  is  possessed  by  wrought  or 
malleable  iron  and  by  steel  in  a  very  marked  degree,  the 
latter  standing  at  the  head  of  the  metals  in  this  respect ; 
but,  as  will  be  mentioned  subsequently,  this  quality  is 
much  affected,  in  steel  especially,  by  its  composition,  by 
its  freedom  from  certain  deleterious  elements  and  foreign 
matters,  and  also  by  the  molecular  condition  arising  either 
from  the  mode. of  its  preparation  or  from  its  previous 
treatment,  physical  or  mechanical,  as  by  hammering, 
rolling,  annealing,  hardening  in  water  or  oil^  (fee,  &c. 
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Figs.  1  and  3  indicate  the  more  general  forms  of  test 
pieces  employed  in  testing  the  tenacity  of  bars,  plates, 
&c.,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  together  with  their  usual 
mode  of  fracture ;  and  Fig.  2  shows  the  grip  for  holding 
the  test-piece  in  the  machine.  The  length  of  the  test- 
pieces  and  the  area  of  their  cross  section  vary  in  different 
work&  Thus  in  testing  bars,  while  some  firms  operate 
upon  samples  of  only  two  inches  in  length  between  the 
points  of  measurement,  and  with  half  an  inch  of  sectional 
area  (*79  inch  diameter),  as  in  Fig.  1,  a,  others — and 
their  practice  is  the  more  general — operate  upon  pieces 
of  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches  in  lengtL  The  shorter 
lengths   are  employed    in  engineering    establishments^ 


piece. 


Fig.  2.— One  Form  of  the  Bridle  and  Grip  tor  holding  the  Test-pieeet  in 

the  Testing  Machine,    (p.353). 

for  the  testing  of  forgings,  or  finished  work,  whilst  the 
larger  specimens  are  always  employed  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  testing  rolled  bars  or  plate& 

3.  Ductility  is  the  property  of  being  permanently 
extended  by  a  tensile  force,  or  of  being  drawn  into  wira 
Like  tenacity,  it  is  powerfully  influenced  by  the  com- 
position  of  the  iron  or  steel,  and  is  markedly  affected  by 
each  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  carbon  that  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  metal,  whilst  silicon  in  very  much 
smaller  proportions  likewise  sensibly  affects  it.  Experi- 
ments conducted  at  Woolwich  indicate  that  this  quality 
varies  also  with  the  temperature;  thus  wrought-iron, 
such  as  Yorkshire  rods,  '70  inch  in  diameter,  which 
possessed  at  100'  Fahr.  a  ductility  represented  by  25, 
showed  a  ductility  of  only  15  at  a  temperature  of  200*" 
Fahr.,  and  of  13*75  at  a  temperature  of  500*'  Fahr. 
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4.  Elasticity  is  represented  by  the  length  to  which 
a  given  rod,  bar,  or  plate  of  metal  may  be  extended  by 
a  tensile  force  without  remaining  permanently  lengthened 
on  removal  of  the  stretching  force. 

5.  The  limit  of  elasticity  is  an  expression  employed 
to  represent  the  force  required  to  extend  a  given  section 
of  metal  to  the  limit  of  its  elastic  strength ;  or  is  the 
greatest  tensile  stress  registered  before  an  appreciable 
permanent   set  is  produced  in  a  given   section   of  the 

"metal.  Within  certain  limits  the  stretching  of  either 
iron  or  steel  beyond  its  original  elastic  limit  increases  the 
strength  and  range  of  its  elastic  action ;  cold-roUing  and 
wire-drawing  afford  examples  of  such  an  increase  of 
strength  by  the  permanent  extension  of  metallic  rods 
beyond  their  original  elastic  limit.  Iron  wire  after  this 
treatment  attains  to  a  tensile  strength  of  upwards  of 
100  tons  to  the  square  inch.  Iron  or  steel  rods  which, 
as  received  from  the  roUing  miU  ready  for  wire-drawing, 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  57  tons  to  the  square  inch,  after 
drawing  down  as  far  as  is  practicable  without  annealing 
will  have  acquired  a  tensile  strength  of  80  tons  to  the 
inch,  and  the  same  wire,  when  finished  to  No.  14  gauge 
('087  inch  diameter),  possesses  a  tensile  strength  of 
upwards  of  98  tons  to  the  inch.*  The  wire  employed 
by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  his  deep-sea  soundings  sus- 
tained 149  tons  to  the  inch.  Steel,  which  in  bars  of  the 
ordinary  sizes  used  for  bridge  building  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  about  thirty-two  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
with  an  elongation  of  15  per  cent,  in  samples  of  one  foot 
in  length  and  an  elastic  limit  of  about  seventeen  tons 
per  square  inch,  will  have,  after  drawing  into  wire,  a 
tensile  strength  of  seventy-two  tons  to  the  -square  inch, 
with  an  elongation  of  4  per  cent,  in  samples  of  one  foot 
in  length.t  In  the  same  manner  the  links  for  Suspension 
Bridges  have  been  purposely  strained  slightly  beyond  the 
original  limit  of  their  elasticity  before  putting  to  work, 

*  "  Revue  TTniverselle  des  Mines,**  1881. 

t  TransactioDf  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1880. 
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whereby  bars  of  somewhat  altered  dimensioiis  are  pro- 
duced, but  which  possess  also  a  little  more  rigidity  tiian 
the  orifiinals.  Acndn,  bridire  or  ship-plates  of  the  same 
qualit^wiU  vaiyTmach  L  two  to^  to  the  8qnar«  inch 
in  their  tensile  strength,  according  as  the  roUing  is 
finished  at  a  high  heat  or  at  a  very  low  temperature,  the 
latter  yielding  the  stronger  plate,  bat  after  annealing 
both  plates  wQl  then  have  the  same  lower  strength. 

6.  It  is  understood  that  to  subject  a  test-piece  to 
repeated  tensile  stresses,  each  of  which  is  just  insufficient 
to  give  a  pecmanent  set  to  the  sample,  will  gradually  in- 
crease the  tensile  strength  corresponding  to  the  limit  of 
elasticity.  In  other  words,  to  remove  the  stress  after 
each  pull  or  elongation  of  the  specimen  caused  by  the 
stress,  gives  a  slightly  higher  figure  as  the  limit  of 
elasticity  than  if  the  limit  be  determined  by  watching  the 
point  where  the  elongation  begins  to  increase  in  a  marked 
manner  without  removing  the  stretching  weight  after  each 
elongation ;  so  that  these  repeated  pulls  are  attended  with 
the  same  result  as  an  increased  hammering  of  the  specimen. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Bamaby,  in  a  report  to  the  Admiralty, 
says  that  Bessemer  steel  heated  to  400**  Fahr.  is  ten 
tons  per  square  inch  stronger  than  when  at  the  normal 
temperature,  and  loses  at  the  same  time  but  one-third 
of  its  ductility,  and  this  increase  in  strength  appears  to 
hold  up  to  600**  Fahr.  In  iron,  again,  there  is  an 
increase,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
above,  and  the  increase  in  strength  is  attended  by  the 
loss  of  from  one-quarter  to  one-hcdf  of  its  ductility.  At 
a  very  dark-red  heat  there  is  a  great  fall  in  the  tensile 
strength  of  both  iron  and  steeL* 

7.  The  high  range  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  in  steel, 
compared  with  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  metal 
together  with  the  greater  range  of  its  elastic  action,  and 
its  superior  tensile  strength  over  iron,  are  the  advantages 
upon  which  the  introduction  of  steel  as  a  constructive 
material  largely  depends. 

*  The  Engineer,  March  Slst^  1882. 
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8,  Fatigue  ia  the  diminished  resistance  to  firacture 
which  comes  after  repeated  applioatioiiB  of  stress, 
especially  after  atreaaes  varying  within  a  wide  range. 


Dr 
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Fig.  3.— Forge  Teats  of  the  Malleability  and  I>iutti]ltj  of  lion  and  Steel.- 


9.  Ualleability  is   the  quality  of   permanently  ex- 
tending in  all  dii«ctions  by  preoaure,  as  by  hammering 
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or  rolling,  without  rupture,  and  is  essential  in  the  metal 
to  be  extended  by  rolling  into  thin  sheeta 

All  malleable  metals  are  more  or  less  ductile,  whilst 
iron  and  steel  are  amongst  the  most  malleable.  Kussian 
sheet-iron  has  been  exhibited  at  Paris  of  a  thickness 
not  exceeding  -^-f^  part  of  an  inch,  and  Fig.  3  shows  a 
usual  test  of  this  quality  as  applied  to  steel  rivets  and 
angle  irons,  which  are  first  heated  to  redness,  and  then  bent 
or  hammered  into  the  forms  shown  without  cracking  at 
the  edges. 

10.  Welding  is  the  quality  whereby,  if  two  clean 
surfaces  are  presented  at  a  suitable  temperature,  and 
pressure  applied  as  by  hammering  or  squeezing  by 
hydraulic  or  other  power,  they  will  unite  to  form  one 
coherent  mass.  The  conditions  necessary  for  welding  are 
these  :  1.  that  the  surfaces  shall  be  perfectly  clean.  2.  that 
the  iron  or  steel  shall  be  at  a  temperature  producing 
a  plastic,  coherent,  and  amorphous,  non-crystalline  (but 
not  fluid)  state.  Under  these  conditions  but  moderate 
pressure  is  required  to  ensure  a  perfect  weld. 

This  property  of  welding  is  typically  presented 
by  wrought-iron  at  a  whito  heat,  and  in  a  scarcely 
inferior  degree  by  the  milder  qualities  of  steel,  whilst 
in  cast-iron  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  it.  Ab  above 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary  that  the  surfaces  to  be  welded 
be  quito  clean  and  free  from  scale,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  smith  throws  upon  the  white-hot  surface  of  iron 
on  his  hearth  a  quantity  of  sand  (silica),  which  forms  a 
readily  fusible  and  fluid  slag  with  the  oxide  of  iron  on 
the  welding  surface,  so  that,  when  the  two  surfaces 
are  placed  in  contact  and  the  mass  is  struck  with  the 
hammer,  the  fluid  slag  is  thrown  out,  leaving  the  metallic 
surfaces  in  contact,  dean  and  free  from  oxide  or  cinder. 
When  steel  is  the  subject  of  operation,  the  smith  often 
prefers  a  mixture  of  ten  parts  of  borax  (Na,Bpj)  with 
one  of  sal-ammoniac  (NH^Cl),  which  powder  he  uses 
instead  of  sand  for  cleansing  the  oxide  from  the  surfaces 
to  be  welded. 
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Professor  Ledebur  concludes  that  the  difficulty  in 
welding  some  varieties  of  malleable  iron  arises  from  the 
presence  of  such  foreign  bodies  as  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  oxygen,  manganese,  copper,  ^c.  :  and  he  adds 
that,  up  to  0*7  per  cent,  oxygen  in  comoination  is  Ibbz; 
injurious  to  welding  than  a  larger  proportion  of  dianga- 
nese,  silicon,  or  phosphorus,  but  if  oxygen  be  present 
beyond  1  per  cent.,  then  welding  becomes  impossible. 
The  above-mentioned  elements  harden  malleable  iron,  and 
probably  affect  its  weldability  by  their  ready  oxidability. 
All  foreign  substances  present  in  the  iron,  except  fluid 
silicates,  which  remove  the  scale  and  so  clean  the  surfaces 
to  be  welded  together,  have  an  injurious  influence  upon 
the  welding  quality,  hence  the  purest  iron  can  usually 
be  the  more  easily  welded. 

11.  The  temperatures  employed  in  working  iron  and 
steel  ore  often  expressed  by  such  terms  as  '^red-heat,'' 
"  white  -  heat,"  &c.,  and  the  following  figures  indicate 
approximately  the  temperatures  so  defined : — 

Ineipient  redness  correspondB  to^tomperature  5350  q.  (9770  y.). 

Dull  cerf          -    ...  ^  ff  -   700«  0.  (1292*'  F.). 

Cherri/  f^ „  „  900«  0.  (1662<»  F.) 

Deep  orange              ^  „  1100**  0.  (2012^  0.). 

White-heat               „  „  1300«  O.  (2372»  F.). 

Dazzltnff  white         „  „  |  ^^3^0  p  ^  2912«  F.). 

12.  Toughness,  in  metals,  is  a  relative  expression  of 
the  power  of  resisting  fracture  by  bending  or  torsion, 
and  it  is  measured  by  the  number  of  times  to  which  u 
definite  section  of  the  metal  can  be  bent  through  a  certain 
angle  on  either  side  the  perpendicular  without  any 
fracture. 

13.  Softness  is  a  relative  term  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  quality  of  a  metal  whereby  it  easily  perma- 
nently yields  to  pressure  without  fracture. 

14.  Annealing,  in  the  case  of  ii*on  and  steel,  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  operation  by  which  the  metal  is  first 
heated  to  bright  redness,  and  is  then  allowed  to  cool  down 
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slowly,  either  in  the  open  air,  or,  more  osaallj,  under  a 
layer  of  ashes  or  other  materials  having  an  ii^erior  con- 
ductivity for  heat.  Annealing  is  often  prescribed  as  an 
antidote  for  correction  or  prevention  of  the  irr^^ulantiea 
in  strejQgth  arising  from  unequal  or  irregular  cooling  in 
steel  and  other  castings,  or  in  forgings  the  several  parts 
of  which  have  been  finished  under  Qie  hammer  at  different 
temperatures.  By  again  re-heating  such  articles  to  a 
uniform  red-heat,  and  then  allowing  them  to  cool  down 
as  slowly  as  possible,  the  molecules  are  enabled  to  assume 
a  more  uniform  and  normal  condition  with  respect  to 
each  other,  whereby  the  probability  of  any  local  tension 
or  strain  existing  at  any  point  is  minimised. 

Sheet-iron,  after  roUing,  is  frequently  annealed  in 
quantities  of  eighteen  tons  of  plates  at  once,  for  which 
purpose  the  plates  are  plax^ed  in  boxes  of  about  ten 
feet  in  length,  five  feet  six  inches  in  depth,  and  three 
feet  six  inches  in  width.  The  boxes,  when  charged,  are 
run  into  furnaces  where  they  remain  about  twenty-four 
hours,  so  as  to  become  regularly  and  uniformly  heated 
throughout ;  they  are  then  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cool 
down  during  four  days  without  the  access  of  air,  after 
which  the  i^eets  come  out  quite  clean  and  free  from 
scale. 

The  same  term  (annealing)  is  also  applied  to  the 
operation  of  slowly  heating  to  redness  of  crucibles  before 
introducing  them  into  the  steel  melting  furnace,  as 
described  on  page  420. 

15.  Cold-short  is  the  term  employed  to  express  the 
condition  of  iron  or  steel,  in  which  it  cannot  be  worked  by 
hammering  or  rolling  at  or  below  a  dull  red-heat  without 
more  or  less  fractiiring  or  cracking  at  the  edges^  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  cold-shortness ;  though  such  metal 
may,  under  the  same  conditions,  be  worked  with  the  utmost 
facility  at  a  white  or  welding  heat.  Bed-short,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  applied  to  such  metals  as  do  not  permit  of 
being  readily  worked  at  a  temperatui*e  at  or  above  redness^ 
although  such  metal  frequently  admits  of  being  worked 
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by  hammering  or  rolling  without  fracture  at  a  low  red- 
heat.  Amongst  the  elements  which,  in  small  quantities, 
induce  cold-shortness  in  iron  or  steel,  may  be  enumerated 
phosphorus,  silicon,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  of  which  the 
first  mentioned  is  the  most  common  source  of  this-  defect ; 
whilst  red-shortness  is  often  the  result  of  the  presence  of 
an  undue  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  metal,  but  coppet*, 
antimony,  silver,  calcium,  <fec.,  also  produce  the  same 
effect. 

1 6.  Ore  is  the  name  applied  to  the  metalliferous  matter 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  extracted  from  the  mine  by  the 
miner,  and  which  in  the  case  of  iron  is  always  either  an 
oxide  or  carbonate  of  the  metal,  accompanied  by  certain 
extraneous  matters,  gan^gue,  or  vein  stuff,  essentially 
siliceous,  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or  bituminous  in 
character,  as  will  be  further  noticed  when  speaking  of  the 
several  ores  of  iron.  In  Wales  and  some  other  districts 
the  term  "  mine "  is  used  as  synonymous  with  ore,  the 
same  word  being  thus  used  to  designate  both  the  workings 
and  the  metalliferous  matter  extracted  from  them. 

1 7.  Reduction,  or  Smelting,  is  the  process  or  processes 
employed  for  the  separation  or  extraction  on  the  large 
scale  of  a  metal  from  its  ores,  and  the  active  element 
used  in  effecting  the  reduction  is  known  as  the 
"  reducing  agent,"  which,  in  the  case  of  iron  or  steel,  is 
invariably  carbon  or  carbonic  oxide  (CO),  aided  by  a  very 
high  tempera tura 

18.  Calcination  is  the  process  in  which  iron-ores  are 
heated  in  heaps,  or  kilns  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture, for  the  expulsion  of  water,  carbonic  anhydride 
(CO3),  sulphur,  and  other  volatile  matters,  with  the 
oxidation  of  the  ferrous  oxide  and  carbonate  to  the 
condition  of  ferric  oxide.  The  necessary  heat  is  produced 
either  by  the  combustion  of  the  bituminous  matters  in 
the  ore  itself,  as  in  certain  Scotch  Blackband  Ironstones, 
or  by  the  addition  of  fuel  which  is  mixed  with  the  ore  to 
be  calcined  in  the  heaps  or  kilns,  or  by  the  waste  heat 
drawn  from  the  blast  furnaces. 
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19.  Fining  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  the 
stage  of  the  process  in  the  oonversion  of  pig  into  malleable 
iron,  during  which  the  decarburisation  of  the  pig-iron  is 
mostly  effected,  either  in  the  paddling  and  pig-boiling 
processes,  or  in  the  charcoal  finery  ^vorking  npon  refined 
metaL 

20.  Befining  is  the  process  sometimes  employed  to 
effect  the  partial  decarburisation  and  purification  of  pig- 
iron,  with  its  conversion  thereby  into  white,  refined,  or 
plate  metal,  as  a  preliminary  to  its  conversion  into 
malleable  iron  by  its  subsequent  treatment  either  in  the 
puddling  furnace  or  in  the  charcoal  finery. 

21.  Puddling  and  Pig-boiling  are  processes  whereby 
pig  or  refined  iron  is  converts!  into  malleable  iron 
either  in  fixed  reverberatory  or  in  revolving  fumades. 

22.  Shingling,  or  Nobbling,  is  the  name  applied  to 
the  treatment  to  which  the  puddled  ball  is  subjected 
in  the  squeezer  or  under  the  hammer,  for  the  welding 
together  of  its  particles  into  a  solid  bloom,  with  the 
expulsion  of  slag,  cinder,  and  scorise  from  the  puddled 
ball 

23.  Cementation  is  the  process  by  which  the  car- 
Intrisation  of  malleable  iron  for  the  production  of  steel  is 
effected,  by  the  prolonged  exposure  of  it  at  a  tempera* 
ture  below  fusion,  to  the  action  of  solid  or  gaseods 
carbonaceous  matters.  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  converae  class  of  operation,  by  which  articles  made 
of  cast-iron  are  rendered  malleable  by  a  process  of 
decarburisation,  effected  by  exposing  them  to  the  pro- 
longed influence  of  heat  and  oxidising  materials,  as 
haematite,  iron-ore,  eta 

24.  A  Flux  is  a  substance  added  to  the  furnace  charge, 
which,  by  combining  with  the  siliceous  and  extraneous 
matters  or  gangue  of  the  ore,  yields  at  the  furnace  tem- 
perature a  readily  fusible  substance  known  as  a  slag.  In 
the  case  of  iron  ores  accompanied  by  a  gangiie  of  invisible 
quartz,  the  ore  might  still  be  smelted  without  the  addition 
of  any  flux,  but  it  would  only  be  at  the  expense  of  a  loss 
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of  iron ;  since  ferrous  oxide  (FeO)  readily  combines  with 
quartz  or  silica,  producing  a  fusible  ferrous  silicate,  which 
is  not  reducible  by  carbon  or  carbonic  oxide,  the  reducing 
agents  of  the  blast  furnace,  and  which  therefore  would 
pass  away  into  the  slag  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  iron. 
A  similar  result  follows  if  the  gangue  be  argillaceous, 
for  the  aluminous  silicate  (clay),  which  alone  is 
practically  infusible,  combines  readily  with  a  portion 
of  the  ferrous  oxide  of  the  ore,  producing  thereby  a 
double  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron,  which  is  easily 
fusible ;  but  to  obviate  the  loss  of  iron  which  would  thus 
result  it  is  usual  to  add  a  flux  of  limestone,  which  enters 
into  combination  with  the  silica  or  siliceous  clay,  yielding 
thereby  fusible  silicates,  or  slags  of  the  double  silicates  of 
lime  and  alumina.  In  the  haematite  districts,  where  the 
ores  are  the  rich  oxides  of  iron  (haematites),  it  becomes 
necessary  to  add  as  the  fluxing  materials  not  only  lime 
but  also  argillaceous  matters,  in  the  form  of  shales  or 
argillaceous  iron-ore.  The  conditions  regulating  the 
quality  and  amount  of  materials  added  as  fluxes  will 
be  more  fully  discussed  when  treating  of  the  blast- 
furnace reactions. 

25.  Slags  are  the  readily  fusible  compounds,  resulting, 
as  above  noted,  from  the  combination  in  the  furnace  of 
the  siliceous  and  other  matters  of  the  ore  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  materials  added  as  fluxes,  the  re- 
sulting slags  in  virtue  of  their  lower  specific  gravity 
floating  above  the  molten  metal  in  the  furnace  hearth. 

Slags  from  the  Blast-furnace,  Bessemer  Converter, 
Siemens  Hearth,  or  other  iron-  or  steel-producing  furnaces 
or  apparatus,  are  thus  anhydrous  silicates  of  lime,  magnesia^ 
alumina,  iron,  and  manganese,  with  smaller  proportions 
of  other  metallic  bases  derived,  as  just  noted,  from  the 
extraneous  matters  of  the  ore,  the  ashes  of  the  fuel,  the 
flux  added  to  the  furnace  charge,  and,  in  a  certain  degree, 
from  the  materials  of  which  the  furnace  is  constructed. 
The  slags  are  possessed  of  the  most  various  physical,  chemi- 
cal,  and  mechanical  properties,  depending  upon  a  variety  of 
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causes,  such  as  a  light  or  heavy  burden,  the  former  usually 
yielding  light-coloured,  white,  or  grey  slags,  whilst 
the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  yield  slags  containing  iron 
and  which  are  thus  either  black  or  dark  in  colour.  An 
eoccess  of  lime  generally  produces  a  very  friable  slag  of  a 
dull  stony  aspect ;  but  whilst  a  blast-furnace  slag  will  be 
dull  and  opaque  if  cooled  slowly,  a  similar  slag  will  be 
lustrous  and  glassy  if  cooled  quickly.  Blocks  of  slag 
from  the  blast-furnace  frequently  present  layers  of  grey, 
brown,  blue,  reddish-black,  and  white  in  the  same  block  ; 
further,  as  a  rule,  the  slower  the  rate  at  which  the  slag 
has  cooled,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  assume  a  crystal- 
line structure ;  also,  if  the  slag  be  not  a  definite  chemical 
compound  but  a  portion  crystallised  out  during  cooling, 
leaving  the  residue  as  an  amorphous  mass,  it  is  found  that 
the  crystallised  portion  has  often  a  definite  chemical  com- 
position, whilst  the  amorphous  portion  cannot  be  formu- 
lated. Again,  a  slag  which  usually  cools  so  as  to  form  a 
highly-coloured  vitreous  body,  will  often  swell  up  into 
a  white  pumice-like  body  if  allowed  to  flow  in  contact 
with  water  when  it  is  tapped  from  the  furnace ;  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  hair-like  masses  or  aggregations  of  fine 
shreds  are  produced  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
blast  meeting  the  pasty  descending  slag  in  the  furnace. 
Ferrous  oxide  increases  the  fusibility  of  the  slag,  whilst 
magnesia  decreases  it,  and  thus  a  dolomitic  (magnesian) 
limestone  added  to  the  blast-furnace  as  a  flux  decreases 
the  fusibility  of  the  slag,  and  has  a  tendency  to  whiten 
the  pig-iron. 

Small  quantities  of  the  metallic  silicates  suffice  to 
impart  their  distinctive  tints  to  the  slags  in  which  they 
occur;  thus  the  dark  green  or  greenish-black  colour  so 
frequently  observed  in  the  slags  produced  in  the  iron  manu- 
facture is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  ferrous  Enilphide  ; 
whilst  the  blue  colour  often  seen  in  iron  slags  is  by  some 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  Titanic  oxide,  and  by 
others  to  ferrous  oxide ;  and  the  amethyst-blue  colour  of 
certain  charcoal  furnace  slags  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
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presence  of  manganese.  Ferrous  oxide  vrhen  present 
also  materially  lowers  the  melting-point  of  the  slag. 

26.  Blast-furnace  slags  are  regarded  essentially  as  com- 
binations of  monobasic  and  sesquibasic  silicates  of  lime 
and  alumina  respectively,  in  the  proportions  represented 
by  the  following  formula — 

3  (CaO,  SiO,)  +  2  Alj  Og,  3  SiO^ ; 

whilst  Dr.  Percy  considers  the  slag  or  cinder  of  the 
refining  furnace  (tap  or  forge  cinder)  to  be  an  ortho- 
silicate  of  the  formula — 

2  FeO,  SiOj,  or  Fe,  SiO^ 


CHAPTER    IL 

BEFBACTOBY  IfATEBIALS,    CBUCIBLES,    ETa 

27.  The  refractory  materials  used  in  the  metallurgical 
treatment  of  iron  and  steel  are  usually  fire-clays  (impure 
hydrated  silicates  of  alumina)  and  a  few  natural  rocks  or 
minerals,  either  alone  or  suitably  mixed  with  other  in- 
gredients, as  lime,  graphite  or  plumbago,  hv/rrU-clay,  ho. 
The  materials  so  prejiared  are  then  moulded  into  bricks 
or  crucibles  of  various  forms,  into  pipes,  tiles,  tubes,  <fec., 
as  may  be  required,  or  are  rammed  in  position  upon 
furnace  hearths,  so  as  to  form  bottoms  or  linings  in  the 
different  ways  to  be  subsequently  noticed. 

28.  Bocks  can  rarely  be  used  alone,  owing  to  their  want 
of  homogeneity,  their  great  tendency  to  crack  when  exposed 
to  high  temperatures,  and  their  want  of  cohesion  after 
being  once  broken  up  prior  to  their  being  moulded  into 
the  special  shapes  required  in  furnace  construction. 

29.  Clays  also  can  rarely  be  used  singly  or  in  their  raw 
state,  but  require  admixture  with  other  ingredients,  as 
well  as  some  preliminary  mechanical  treatment,  to  adapt 
them  to  the  requirements  of  practice,  since  raw  untem- 
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pered  clays  when  used  alone  invariably  contract  in 
volume,  and  crack  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature, 
leaving  thereby  fissures  and  depressions  which  quickly 
destroy  the  furnace  in  which  they  occur.  Clays  are  re- 
fractory in  proportion  to  their  basic  character — ^that  is,  to 
the  alumina  (Al^Og)  which  they  contain — and  are  less 
useful  as  fireclays,  as  they  become  acid  (siliceous)  in  their 
character ;  whilst  the  presence  of  ferrous  oxide  (EeO)  to 
the  extent  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  renders  most  fire-bricks 
useless  at  the  temperature  of  the  Siemens  Steel-Melting 
Furnace.  The  plasticity  of  clays^  or  their  capacity  to  be 
moulded  into  any  required  form  without  loss  of  cohesion, 
is  due  to  the  chemically  combined  water  which  they  con- 
tain, and  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  amount  of 
alumina  which  enters  into  their  composition,  and  upon  the 
degree  of  fineness  of  the  structure  of  the  clay ;  the  finer  the 
particles  usually  the  more  plastic  is  the  clay.  The  hygra- 
scopicwater  of  clays  may  be  expelled  by  heating  them  to  1 OO" 
C.  (212°  Eahr.),  without  thereby  impairing  their  plastic 
quality ;  but  at  a  higher  temperature  the  combined  water 
is  also  expelled,  and  ^e  clay  ^en  loses  all  plasticity,  which 
quality  it  does  not  recover,  even  when  again  mixed  with 
water,  although  the  water  so  added  is  sof^ed  up  rapidly. 
Alkalies,  when  present  to  the  extent  of  from  1  to  2  per 
cent.,  render  fire-clays  or  fire-bricks  fusible  at  high 
temperatures.  Lime  and  magnesia  (both  by  themselves 
veiy  refractory  materials)  suffice,  when  in  but  small 
portions,  to  make  most  fire-clays  comparatively  fusible. 

30.  Lime  (OaO)  and  Magnesia  (MgO)  are  very 
refractory,  and  are  ^both  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  crucibles  employed  in  metallurgical  operations, 
but  it  militates  against  the  use  of  magnesia  that  it  is 
somewhat  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain,  although 
large  quantities  of  an  impure  magnesian  limestone  have 
latterly  been  found  in  the  island  of  Eubcea.  LiTne  always 
occurs  native  in  the  form  of  calcic  carbonate,  which,  upon 
the  application  of  heat,  loses  its  carbonic  anhydride 
(00,)   and  becomes  caustic,   but  on  the  withdrawal  of 
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the  heat,  and  fresh  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences, 
it  rapidly  re-absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  and  moisture, 
partially  slacks,  and  falls  to  powder  ;  hence  it  can  only 
be  used  in  such  furnaces  as  allow  of  a  continuous,  non- 
intermittent  heat,  as  in  certain  Styrian  furnaces,  where 
it  is  sometimes  employed.  Owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  lime  and  silica  combine  to  form  a  fusible  silicate,  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid  contact  of  the  two  in  any  part  of  a 
furnace  exposed  to  a  white  heat. 

31.  Ma^esite — ^the  impure  magnesia  occurring  at 
Eubcea  and  elsewhere — contains  a  little  lime  besides  siHca, 
serpentine,  and  ferrous  silicates,  which  latter  require 
separation  by  hand  either  before  or  after  calcination  of 
the  mineral  Magnesia  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  bricks 
or  as  crucibles,  and,  like  lime,  it  first  requires  calcination  at 
a  very  strong  heat  to  expel  carbonic  anhydride,  and  also 
to  prevent  the  contraction  that  would  otherwise  take 
place  upon  heating.  The  calcined  material  is  then  mixed 
with  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  imperfectly  calcined 
or  raw  mineral,  and  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  water  is 
added,  when,  after  thoroughly  mixing,  it  is  then  pressed 
into  iron  moulds,  dried,  and  burnt  as  with  ordinary  bricks. 

32.  Bauxite  is  a  hydrated  aluminous  ferric  oxide  of 
variable  composition,  contldning  usually  about  60  per  cent, 
of  alumina  and  only  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  silica,  with 
20  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide  (FcjOg)  and  from  16  to  20  per 
cent,  of  water,  but  other  specimens  contain  much  larger 
proportions  of  silica  with  less  ferric  oxide.  It  is  a  very 
refractory  body,  and  affords  an  example  of  a  substance 
containing  some  20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  but  being 
yet  practically  infusible;  whilst  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  ferrous 
oxide  in  most  flre-clays  renders  them  as  fusible  as  ordinary 
bricks,  and  2  per  int  of  ferrous  oxide  in  Dinas-brick 
renders  it  quite  useless  in  the  steel-melting  fumaoaH 

33.  Bauxite  Bricks  are  formed  by  mixing  the  calcined 
bauxite  with  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  some  binding  material 
such  as  clay  and  plumbago,  whereby,  upon  the  application 
of  intense  heat,  the  plumbago  partially  reduces  the  iron  of 
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the  bauxite,  and  the  brick  so  produced  becomes  practi- 
callj  infusible.  Where  such  bricks  can  be  applied,  they 
are  much  more  durable  than  the  best  fire-bricks;  they 
resist  the  most  intense  heat,  as  also  the  action  of  basks 
slags ;  after  heating  for  some  time  they  become  intensely 
hard,  and  then  also  resist  strongly  the  mechanical  action 
of  wear  or  abrasion. 

34.  Fire*clay8  are  such  as  will  withstand  exposure  to 
a  high  temperature  without  melting  or  sensibly  softening. 
As  already  noted,  they  are  essentially  hydrated  aluminous 
silicates,  with  more  or  less  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  form 
of  carbonates,  iron  as  pyrites  (FeS,),  free  silica  (SiO,^, 
smaller  quantities  of  potash  (K,0)  and  soda  (Na,0), 
with  water  in  both  the  combined  and  hygroscopic  form, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following 

AysaAGB  Akaltses  of  ta&ious  wxll-known  Fibs-Gi«at8l 
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The  value  of  a  fireclay  largely  depends  upon  its  free- 
dom from  such  bodies  as  calcic  carbonate  (CaCO,),  iron 
))yrites  (FeS,),  and  ferrous  oxide  (FeO),  any  of  which  at 
high  temperatures  would  readily  combine  with  the  free 
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silica  (SiOj)  of  the  clay,  with  the  formation  of  readily 
fusible  vitreous  silicates.  The  presence  of  3  or  4  per 
cent,  of  foreign  oxides  in  a  siliceous  clay — that  is,  such 
as  contains  much  free  silica — ^will  render  it  fusible; 
but  if  the  clay  be  aluminous,  then,  owing  to  the  in- 
fusibility  of  most  aluminates,  even  6  or  7  per  cent,  of 
ferrous  oxide  does  not  destroy  its  refractory  quality; 
hence,  wherever  a  scouring  basic  slag  has  to  be  en- 
countered, an  aluminous  clay  as  free  as  possible  from  silica 
is  desirable.  The  presence  of  alkalies  in  sensible  amount 
— ^as  1  per  cent,  or  upwards — materially  impairs  the  refrac- 
tory character  of  the  clay.  Oxide  of  iron  also  has  a  strong 
fluxing  effect,  and  2  per  cent,  or  upwards  affects  the 
fusibility  of  the  clay,  although  if  alkalies  be  absent,  then 
3  per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide  does  not  very  seriously  affect 
fire-bricks,  except  at  the  very  highest  temperatures. 

35.  Fire-clays  occur  most  largely  in  the  Coal  Measures 
of  the  carboniferous  strata  ;  also,  though  less  frequently, 
in  various  other  geological  formations.  Clays  obtained 
from  the  same  locality  and  apparently  of  the  same  kind  are 
found  to  differ  widely  in  their  degree  of  fusibility,  arising 
from  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  free  and  combined 
silica,  from  the  influence  of  free  silica  as  explained  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  and  also  from  the  substitution  of 
small  quantities  of  one  metallic  oxide  for  another ;  thus  a 
clay  containing  magnesia  (MgO)  is  rendered  more  fusible 
if  a  little  lime  (CaO)  be  substituted  for  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  magnesia.  Further,  the  power  to  resist  heat  is  influ- 
enced by  the  molecular  condition  of  the  particles  of  the 
clay  in  a  manner  but  imperfectly  understood,  as  also  by 
the  presence  of  organic  matter,  and  by  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  its  particles — ^generally  the  coarser  the 
particles  the  more  refractory  will  be  the  material 

36.  Fire-bricks  should  withstand  1*  continued  exposure 
to  the  highest  temperatures  of  a  furnace  without  decomposi- 
tion, cracking,  fusing,  or  sensibly  softening;  2°  they  should 
bear  considerable  pressure  whilst  heated  without  suffer- 
ing fracture  or  distortion ;  3*  they  should  be  unaffected 
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by  considerable,  and  sometimes  sudden,  variations  of  tem- 
perature; 4^*  for  certain  applications  they  require  to  be 
unaffected  by  contact  at  a  white  heat  with  such  metallic 
oxides  as  those  of  iron  and  magnesia,  or  other  basic  slags 
or  scorise ;  5"  contact  with  heated  fuel  should  be  with- 
out effect  upon  them ;  6^  they  should  be  able  to  resist  at 
one  time  an  oxidising,  and  at  another  a  reducing,  action ; 
7^  for  commercial  considerations,  fire-bricks  are  re- 
quired to  be  regular  in  shape  and  uniform  in  quality. 
Bricks  combining  all  these  qualities  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with ;  thus  the  Dinas  and  other  silica  bricks  to  be  sub- 
sequently described,  whilst  serving  admirably  for  the  con- 
struction of  reverberatory  furnace-roofs,  where  the  bricks 
do  not  come  into  contact  with  metallic  oxides  or  scoriie, 
would  be  quite  worthless  (owing  to  the  large  proportion 
of  free  silica  entering  into  their  composition)  in  the 
bottom  of  a  furnace  upon  which  iron  or  steel  was  to 
lie  molten  for  any  lengthened  period. 

37.  In  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks,  their  constituent 
fire-clays  cannot  be  used  directly  as  they  are  found — that 
is,  in  the  raw  state — since,  although  the  clay  may  be 
suflSciently  refractory  for  the  purpose  intended,  yet  when 
subjected  to  rapid  alternations  or  changes  of  temperature, 
or  even  in  the  drying  of  the  bricks  after  being  moulded, 
they  are  found  to  split  or  crack.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  without  also  impairing  the  refractory  nature  of 
the  clay,  the  raw  clay  is  first  tempei^d  or  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  before 
moulding  into  bricks,  and  other  materials  also— such  as 
previously  burnt  fire-clay,  old  bricks,  graphite  in  powder, 
small  coke,  crushed  quartz,  or  siliceous  sand  (as  may 
be  required  for  the  particular  purpose  to  which  the 
bricks  are  to  be  applied), — are  also  mixed  with  the  clay. 
Where  resistance  to  extreme  heat  only  is  required,  then 
an  excess  of  silica  is  preferable  in  the.  clay,  but  if  scouring 
basic  slags  are  also  to  be  encoimtered,  then  graphite,  coke, 
or  materials  of  that  class,  are  added. 

3d.  For  brick-making,  the  fire-clay,  as  just  noted,  is 
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first  exposed  under  sheds  to  the  atmosphere,  but  protected 
from  the  weather,and  is  then,  either  alone  or  in  admixture 
'with  such  substances  as  above  named,  ground  between  rolls 
or  under  edge  stones  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  then  mixed 
with  water  and  thoroughly  incorporated  in  a  pug-mill ; 
after  which  the  mixture  is  moulded  into  bricks  by  machine 
or  hand  labour,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  then  laid  out  to  dry,  and,  when  sufficiently  dry 
and  resisting  are  placed  in  kilns,  each  holding  from  15,000 
to  20,000,  arranged  so  as  to  allow  of  the  heated  gases  from 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  burning  on  a  grate  at  the  end  of 
the  kiln  to  circulate  around  and  between  them ;  the  bricks 
after  some  six  days' exposure  in  this  manner  are  then  suffi- 
ciently burnt  and  ready  for  withdrawal,  for  which  purpose 
the  fires  are  withdrawn,  and  the  kilns  allowed  to  cool  down. 
The  shrinkage  during  the  drying  and  burning  of  fire-bricks 
is  considemble,  so  that  for  the  production  of  a  9-inch  brick 
the  raw  clay  brick  will  require  to  be  from  half-an-inch  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  burnt  brick ; 
the  exact  amount  requiring  determination  for  each  mix- 
ture of  clay,  since  the  amount  of  contraction  varies  for 
almost  every  clay  or  mixture  of  clays. 

39.  Fire-bricka  must  be  set  in  fire-clay  and  never  in 
lime  mortar,  otherwise  at  furnace  temperatures  the  free 
silica  of  the  clay  or  brick  would  combine  with  the  lime  of 
the  mortar,  to  the  production  of  a  readily  fusible  silicate 
of  lime,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  f  urnaca 

40.  Dinas  Brick  is  a  highly  refractory  brick,  made 
from  a  fire-clay  occurring  in  the  Vale  of  Neath  which  con- 
tains 97  per  cent,  of  silica,  with  about  1^  per  cent  of  lime, 
and  smaller  proportions  of  alumina,  ferrous  oxide,  alkaHes, 
and  water.  The  brick  presents  on  fracture  a  yellow 
matrix,  embedding  fragments  of  quartz,  giving  the  frac- 
ture a  rough,  hackly  appearanca  These  bricks  are 
employed  in  the  roofs  of  reverberatory  and  heating 
furnaces,  where  they  will  withstand  a  clear  white  heat, 
but,  as  already  mentioned,  they  become  perfectly  useless 
whenever  they  come  into  contact  with  oxide  of  iron. 
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41.  Silica  Bricks,  as  the  name  implies,  are  composed 
largely  of  silica,  the  rock  or  stone  from  which  thej 
are  made  by  the  Landore  Siemens  Steel  Company 
being  the  Dinas  Rock  of  the  Swansea  Valley,  yielding 
98  per  cent,  of  silica,  the  remaining  2  per  cent,  being 
chiefly  alkaline  matter.  For  their  manufacture  the 
stone  is  first  broken  up  into  a  suitable  size  for 
crushing  under  rolls  weighing  some  three  tons  each, 
and  during  the  crushing  under  the  rolls  lime  cream 
(a  thin  paste  of  lime  and  water)  is  also  added  to 
the  pan  for  incorporation  with  the  ground  siUca;  and 
in  this  manner  about  half-a-hundredweight  of  lime  is 
added  to  each  ton  of  silica  stona  The  mixture  so  ob- 
tained is  pressed  into  moulds  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
burnt  bricks  are  i*equired  to  be,  the  bricks  being  usually 
hand-made  to  the  various  shapes  and  sizes  needed  in 
furnace  construction.  The  bricks,  which  are  now  very 
tender,  are  carefully  placed  for  drying  upon  a  floor  heated 
by  steam,  when,  after  thirty-six  hours'  exposure,  they  are 
stacked  in  bee-hive  ovens  or  kilns,  each  holding  about 
35,000  bricks,  and  are  there  heated  or  burnt  during  about 
^ve  days,  from  whence,  after  the  cooling  down  of  the  kiln, 
which  occupies  another  Ave  or  six  days,  the  kilns  are 
opened  and  the  bricks  withdrawn.  The  bricks  are  still 
tender  or  brittle  in  comparison  with  ordinary  bricks,  and 
require  considerable  care  in  transport,  and  need  to  be  kept 
from  any  lengthened  exposure  to  rain  or  wet  They  are 
of  a  light  yellowish-brown  colour,  with  a  coarse,  irregular, 
granular  fracture,  and  are  highly  refractory;  they  are  used 
most  extensively  for  the  roofs,  ports,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Siemens  Open  Hearth  steel-melting  furnace,  where  the 
most  intense  heat  occuiu  For  these  purposes  the  bricks 
made  by  the  afore-mentioned  company  are  not  only  sup- 
plied to  the  various  English  steel  works,  but  are  exported 
largely  to  America,  and  elsewhere.  Silica  bricks  expand 
in  burning,  so  that  a  brick  about  eight  and  three-quarter 
inches  long  before  burning  comes  out  nine  inches  long  after 
burning,  whilst  a  considerable  further  expansion  occurs 
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when  the  bricks  are  heated  to  hi&:h  temperatures,  followed 
by  a  corresponding  contraction  on  again  cooUng ;  and 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  on  first  heating  furnaces  where 
these'  bricks  are  used,  to  loosen  the  tie-rods,  and  to  tighten 
them  up  again  as  the  furnace  cools;  or  the  same  purpose  is 
effected  by  affixing  powerful  springs  between  the  buck- 
staves  of  the  furnace  and  the  nuts  on  the  tie-rods,  to 
compensate  and  allow  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  roof  during  its  working.  If  the  furnace  castings  and 
tie-rods  are  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  pressure  pro- 
duced by  the  expansion  of  the  bricks,  then  the  roof 
itself  rises  and  falls  in  the  crown  as  it  is  heated 
and  cooled.  These  bricks  cannot  be  set  in  a  lime  mortar, 
but  are  set  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  a 
paste  of  silica  sand,  or  of  silica  cement  and  water.  Silica 
bricks,  as  already  explained,  are  invaluable  for  resisting 
the  high  temperature  in  the  roof  of  the  Siemens  furnace, 
but  for  the  hearths  of  furnaces,  cupola  linings,  &c., 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  metallic  oxides,  an  aluminous 
brick  is  preferabla 
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42.  Siliceous  Sand  ia  an  exoeedinglj  refiractory 
material,  containing  in  some  varieties  as  mnch  as  97 
per  cent,  of  sUica,  the  'remainder  consisting  of  a  little 
lime,  alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  water.  This  sand 
is  used  for  mixing  with  fire-clays,  &c.,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-bricks,  also  as  the  principal  ingredient 
in  the  mortar  used  in  the  setting  of  silica  bricks ;  it  is 
also  employed  in  making  the  bottom  or  hearth  of  the 
Siemens  Melting  Furnace.  Sands  less  pure  than  the 
above  are  also  employed  for  making  the  pig-beds  of  blast 
furnaces,  and  by  the  moulder  in  making  his  moulds  for 
eastings  in  cast-iron.  Though  highly  refractory,  yet> 
owing  to  the  absence  of  all  binding  qualities,  sands  are 
not  available  for  most  of  the  applications  to  which  fire- 
bricks are  applied. 

43.  Firestones,  sandstones,  granites,  millstone-grit, 
serpentines,  steatites,  conglomerate,  and  other  siliceous 
or  quartzose  rocks,  are  sometimes  highly  refractory,  and 
will  stand  considei-able  changes  of  temperature  without 
cracking ;  hence  such  rocks  are  frequently  employed  for 
the  hearth-stones  of  blast  fui-naces,  the  boxes  of  the 
cementation  furnace  {see  p.  407),  and  also  in  the  con- 
struction of  reverberatory  fumacea  But  amongst  the 
causes  which  limit  the  use  of  the  rocks  in  furnace  con- 
struction  are  the  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  rocks,  the 
frequent  presence  of  notable  quantities  of  lime,  oxide  of 
iron,  iron  pyrites,  cfec, — ^which  decrease  the  inf usibility 
of  the  stone — and  also  the  stratification  in  the  sandstones, 
which  necessitates  special  care  that  the  stones  be  bedded 
in  the  planes  of  stratification,  to  prevent  exfoliation  on  the 
application  of  heat. 

44.  Ganister  is  a  siliceous  rock  in  which  the  silica 
is  cemented  together  by  argillaceous  matter,  and,  with- 
out any  admixture,  the  rock  has  usually  sufficient 
cohesion  to  hold  together  after  being  simply  rammed 
around  a  wooden  model  of  the  interior  of  the  furnace, 
in  the  manner  described  when  speaking  of  the  crucible 
steel -melting  furnace,   and  of    tibe  ordinary   Bessemer 
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Converter.  The  ganisters  used  for  these  purposes,  also, 
whilst  binding  fairlj  well  together,  do  not  ahrinlr  much 
on  heating. 

45.  Crucibles  are  open-mouthed  vessels,  which  are 
capable  of  being  moved  to  and  from  the  fui 
means  of  tongs,  and  in  which  steer"o?"n3rtiIer  metafs 
may  be  eXpwwtTxo  the  high  temperatures  required  for 
their  fusion.  It  is  necessary  that  crucibles  should 
possess  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  qualities  required 
of  good  fire-bricks,  such  as  the  power  to  resist  a  continued 
exposure  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  st^el-melting  fur- 
nace without  softening,  or  becoming  tender,  or  suffering 
any  distortion  of  shape ;  they  should  not  crack  or  split  by 
sudden  alternations  of  temperature ;  they  should  not  be 
affected,  save  in  the  slightest  possible  degree,  by  contact 
with  inpft.Tiflftanp.r>f.  fi^ftl.  as  coal  or  coke,  or  by  thejjag^j^ 

ftahftRj^dm*^  nn  %hmr  o^mbpgf.jnn     TheyiShOUlcIpS^^OT, 

'capableof  withstanding  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
manganous  oxide  (MnO)  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  manganese  in  the  spiegeleisen  or  ferromanganese, 
added  to  the  crucible  charge  in  the  production  of  crucible, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  cast-steel;  and  moreover,  the 
crttcibles  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  molten  metal  when  lifted  by  tongs  from  the  furnace. 
Crucibles  usually  the  better  resist  the  corrosive  action  of 
slags,  according  as  they  are  more  regular  in  texture,  and 
according  to  the  fineness  to  which  the  constituents  have 
been  ground,  but  under  these  same  conditions  the  tend- 
ency to  crack  is  increased. 

46.  The  smaller  crucibles  known,  according  to  their 
shape,  as  Cornish,  London,  Hessian,  and  Frenxih  respec- 
tively, are  made  from  certain  mixtures  of  fire-clay  and  sand 
suitably  prepared,  then  moulded  to  shape,  dried,  and  kiln- 
burnt  ;  but  they  are  only  used  for  laboratory  experiments 
by  assayers  and  chemists.  A  brasqued  crucible  is  one  of  the 
above-named  in  which  a  lining  or  hrasque  of  carbonaceoiis 
matter  has  been  introduced ;  *  the  brasque  of  the  larger- 

*  See  the  author's  ''Manual  of  Metalluzgy,''  YoL  L 
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sized  crucibles  is  formed  of  anthiwnte  powder,  powdered 
gos-carboD,  and  gaa-tar. 
^-^^1.  The  crucibles  employed  by  the  steel  melter  are  of 
the  form  and  proportioiiB  shown  at  B,  Fig.  4.  They  meaanre 
from     16     to     19  a 

inchea    in    height,  d  ^Q^^ 

are  about  9  inches  I 
in  diameter  at  the  n 
widest  part,  and  I 
from  6  or  8  inches  f 

in  diameter  at  the  1  ^^^ 

month;     th^    are    '  ^Stt 

capable  of  holding     ^  ^.^^,^^  c™cii,i«.  Co™  «d 
chaises    of    about  stu^ 

76  pounds  of  bar- 
iron  or  blister-steel,  previonsly  sheared  into  small 
pieces,  and  which  when  melted  occupy  a  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  capacitj  of  the  crucible.  These 
crucibles  when  in  use  are  placed  upon  a  conical  foot 
or  stand  (Fig.  4,  f^  for  raising  the  pot  above  the  fur- 
naoe  bars,  and  also  to  enable  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
hand-made  crucibles  to  be  stopped  with  sand  *  before 
metal  is  charged  into  them.  After  the  charge  has  been 
introduced  into  the  crucible  the  mouth  is  covered  by  a 
lo<»e  lid,  c ;  this  and  the  stand  d  being  made  also  of  fire- 
clay, but  of  a  somewhat  cheaper  variety  than  the  pote  them- 
selvea  It  is  the  praetice  on  the  Continent,  where  machine- 
made  pots  with  solid  bottoms  are  employed,  to  provide 
the  lid  c  with  a  loose  stopper,  a.  The  charge  is  introduced 
into  these  latter  crucibles  before  they  are  inserted  into  the 
melting-hole  or  furnace,  in  which  case  the  lid  is  placed 
in  position,  and  luted  on  after  the  charge  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  stopper, 
a,  instead  of  the  whole  hd,  for  the  inspection  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  crucible  during  the  melting  process. 

48.  Bteel-melting  crncibleB  or  pots,  as  they  are  called, 
require  a  judicious  and  careful  selection  of  the  fire-clays 
■  flee  p.  420 
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employed  in  their  manufacture,  the  ingredients  also 
needing  to  be  mixed  only  in  their  best  proportions. 
r  The  materials  usually  employed  are  iire-clay,  both  burnt 
I  and  raw,  with  graphite  and  powdered  coke ;  the  burnt 
/  clay  being  obtained  by  breaking  up  and  grinding  to 
I  powder  the  old  crucibles,  which  must,  however,  be  cleared 
-  from  all  adhering  slag  before  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
49.  Many  steel  melters  have  their  own'  mixture  for 
making  their  pots  or  crucibles,  and  also  use  different 
mixtures  according  as  the  steel  to  be  melted  is  hard  like 
tool  steel,  or  of  the  milder  quality  such  as  is  required  for 
structural  purposes ;  but  all  agree  in  using  a  mixture  of 
fire-clays  rather  than  a  single  clay,  however  celebrated 
its  refractory  quality  may  be ;  whilst  the  addition  of  coke- 
dust  and  burnt  clay  lessens  the  tendency  of  the  fire-clay  to 
contract  in  heating,  but  a  sufficient  amount  of  raw  clay 
is  requisite  to  afford  the  plasticity  necessary  for  moulding. 
A  usual  crucible  mixture  employed  in  Sheffield  consists  of 
Stourbridge  clay,  Blue  clay,  China  clay  (Kaolin),  burnt 
clay  in  the  form  of  old  crucibles  broken  up  and  freed  from 
adhering  slag,  together  with  plumbago,  and  coke-dust ;  or, 
if  for  melting  specially  hard  steel,  the  plumbago  is  fre- 
quently either  omitted  or  introduced  in  much  smaller 
quantity.  The  proportions  employed  by  Mushet  in  his 
crucibles  for  melting  steel  were :  6  parts  of  Stourbridge 
fire-clay,  5  parts  China  clay  or  Kaolin,  1  part  of  old  pot, 
and  1  \  part  of  coke  dust.  Crucibles  made  from  such  mix- 
tures as  the  above  are  tough  when  hot,  and  many  may  be 
hammered  fiat  without  breaking  when  at  the  temperature 
of  the  steel-melting  furnace. 
^.  50.  Uniformity  in  fineness  of  the  materials  is  ensured 
by  first  grinding  the  dry  ingredients  to  an  almost  impalp- 
able powder,  after  which  the  clays  are  carefully  weighed 
and  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  required  proportions,  either 
upon  the  floor,  or,  as  is  now  more  general,  in  a  suitable 
null.  If  the  mixture  be  made  upon  the  floor,  water 
is  thrown  over  the  clays,  and  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
kneaded  together  by  men   trampling  or  treading  with 
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their   bare   feet   in   a    sfstematic    maimer   over   the 
mass    during    several    hours,    the    clay    being    period- 
ically   cut    up    and    turned    over    with    the    spade 
during  the  process;  and   it  is    still  usually  considered 
that    better     results    are    obtained    by    treading    the 
mixture  than  by  mixing  in  the  mill     After  thorou^ 
incorporation   by  either  method,  the  clay  is  Uten  cut 
up  and  weighed  into  portions  called 
Mia,  each  sufficient  for  tiie  produc- 
tion   of    one  crucible  (pot) ;    these 
balls  are  further  worked  by  hand 
upon  a  table  or  bench  before  being  , 
introduced  into  the  well-oiled  and 
smooth  cast-iron  mould,  or  flask,  b 
(Fig.  6),  4^  the  external  shape  of 
the  crucible;  the  plug,  a,  is  either 
a  hollow  casting  or  a  solid  plug  of 
lignum  vitte,  with  a  pin  at  ita  lower 
end  of  about  five  inches  in  length, 
which  passes  through  a  correspond- 
ing hole  in  the  loose  bottom  plate,/  ^fe^^iSi^.^'"* 
of  the  flask  and  so  serves  to  centre 
the  plug  in  the  mould  ;  the  plug  is  also  made  as  smooth 
as  possible,  and  is  well  oiled  before  each  insertion  into  the 
clay  in  the  flask,  b. 

61.  In  the  manufacture  qfcrueiblet  by  hand,  the  ball  of 
day,  thoroughly  worked,  accurately  weighed,  and  prepared 
in  the  manner  just  described  for  the  preparation  of  a 
crucible^  is  then  ^rown  into  the  flask,  b,  and  the  plug,  a,  is 
forced  into  the  mass  of  clay  by  alternately  lifting  it  up  and 
pressing  it  down  again,  the  concluding  pressure  being 
obtained  by  striking  the  plug  two  or  three  smart  blows 
with  a  lai;ge  wooden  mallet.  In  this  manner  the  clay 
rises  all  around  the  plug,  filling  up  accurately  the 
t^>ace  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  mould  or  fiask 
and  the  body  of  the  plug.  Finally,  by  a  dexterous 
twisting  movement  of  the  plug,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
lifted  upwards  by  a  pin  passing  through  its  eye-stud,  c^ 
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it  is  withdrawn,  leaving  the  clay   in  the   fonn  of  the 
crucible  inside  the  flask.     The  small  surplus  clay  which 
rose   above  the  mould  as  the  plug  was   forced   down 
is  then  cut  away  by  passing  the  knife  around  the  top 
edge  of  the  mould,  at  the  same  time  slightly  inclining 
it  towards  the  centre    as  it   passes    around    the    cir- 
cumference ;  thus  a  clean  upper  edge  ia  left,  and  the 
mould  is  now  lifted  by  the  trunnions,  e  c,  and  carefully 
placed  with  its  loose  bottom  plate  upon   a   small    post 
fixed  in  the  ground  (Fig.   6  k),  when  by  allowing  the 
flask  to  fall  the  crucible  remains  in 
the  position  shown  in   Fig.  6.     A 
mould  of  tin-plate  of  the  form  of  the 
frustrum  of  a  cone  ia  then  placed 
around  the  mouth  of  the  mould, 
pressii^  it  inwards    to   the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  the  crucible 
is  then  removed  by  carefully  lifting 
it  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  sheet- 
iron  plates  fitting  around  the  sides 
ff  of  the  crucibla     The  crucibles  are 
then  placed  by  the  workman  upon 
the  shelves  in  the  pot-house,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  dry  slowly  for 
from  twenty-fourto  torty-eighthours, 
before   they  are  removed    to    the 
shelves     around     the     steel-house 
^^ainst  the  furnace  flues  {gee  Fig. 
Fig.  6.— Form  of  Crucible    84,  p.4l8),    and    where    lie    cni- 
onmtiidiswaiiromiJia    piyes  remain  for  a  further  period 
of  at  leASt  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
before  they  are  sufficiently  dry  and  seasoned  to  allow  of 
their  being  safely  used  for  the  purpose  of  steel  melting. 
It  is,  however,  considered  desirable,  wherever  possible, 
that  the  crucibles  should  remain  for  five  or  six  weeks  in 
the  stores,  or  on  the  shelves  of  the  steel-house  before  being 
used,  the  slower  drying  being  favourable  to  the  loi^r 
duration  and  the  production  of  a  more  refractory  aruoible. 
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52.  The  operations  last  described  vary  somewhat  in 
different  establishments ;  thus,  instead  of  drying  the  cru- 
cibles upon  the  shelves  of  the  steel-house,  in  some  of  the 
larger  works,  especially  upon  the  Continent,  the  crucibles 
ai-e  removed  from  the  pot-house  and  arranged  upon  suitable 
shelves  in  a  series  of  chambers,  where  they  remain 
about  a  fortnight,  heated  air  being  in  the  meantime 
propelled  by  a  fan  through  the  chambers,  whereby  the 
temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  between  76'  0. 
and  86°  0.  (167°  F.  to  185°  F.).  After  dryiug  in  this 
manner,  the  crucibles  may  then  be  removed  and  intro- 
duced direct,  into  the  furnace  without  the  intermediate 
process  of  annealing  as  described  on  p.  427. 

53.  In  machine-Tnade  crudblea  the  operations  are  the 
same  as  those  above  described,  except  that  the  plug 
for  forming  the  inside  of  the  crucible  is  driven  into 
the  ball  of  clay  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  or  flask,  and  withdrawn  by  a  suitable  me- 
chanical arrangement  instead  of  by  hand  labour.  In 
machine-made  crucibles  the  centre  pin,  e  (Fig.  6),  in  the 
plug,  which  serves  as  the  guide  to  centre  the  plug  when 
first  introduced  by  hand  into  the  mould,  and  which  leaves 
a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  hand-made  crucible,  is 
unnecessary  in  a  machine  in  which  flask  and  ping  are 
fixed  quite  vertical  and  concentric ;  hence  machine-made 
pots  or  crucibles  do  not  have  this  hole  through  the  centre 
of  the  bottom. 

64.  In  the  so-called  plumbago  crucibles  the  fire- 
clays are  only  added  in  sujQicient  quantity  to  give  the 
cohesion  and  plasticity  to  the  plumbago  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  be  moulded  into  the  required  shapes.  Plumbago 
crucibles  are  usually  much  thicker  than  the  ordinary 
Stourbridge  clay  pots,  their  surface  is  also  smoother,  and 
particles  of  metal  do  not  therefore  so  readily  cling  or  fix 
themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Thus  for  the  purposes 
of  melting  alloys,  such  as  brass,  special  mixtures  of  cast- 
iron,  and  the  like,  they  are  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  clay  crucibles;  but  for  stoel-melting  purposes, 
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considering  their  very  much  greater  cost,  their  advantage 
is  not  so  decided,  although  they  withstand  a  higher  tem- 
perature without  softening,  and  greater  alternations  of 
temperature  without  craclmig ;  when  heated,  however,  to 
the  temperature  of  molten  steel  they  are  not  so  tough 
as  the  clay  crucibles,  and  are  thus  considered  more 
dangerous  to  the  puller-out  from  their  greater  liability  to 
crush  under  the  pressure  of  the  tongs. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ORES   OF   IRON. 

55.  Although  iron  is  an  ingredient  in  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  a  vast  number  of  minerals  and  metallurgical 
products,  yet  its  workable  ores  do  not  constitute 
numerous  classes  of  metalliferous  minerals,  varying 
widely  in  their  chemical  composition  and  richness 
in  the  metal  for  which  they  are  to  be  smelted,  like 
the"  ores  of  many  of  the  other  metals  employed  in  the 
arts.  But  the  minerals  constituting  the  workable  ores 
of  iron  belong  to  a  very  limited  class,  which  differ, 
however,  rather  considerably  in  composition  and  in 
their  richness  in  metallic  iron ;  the  only  minerals  worked 
for  the  production  of  iron  being  such  as  contain  either  the 
oxides  or  carboruxtes  of  iron,  accompanied  by  a  gangue,  or 
foreign  matters,  usually  consisting  largely  of  calcareous, 
siliceous,  aa^gillaceoVfS,  or  hiturnvnovs  minerals ;  and  it  is 
upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  foreign  matter  associ- 
ated with  the  pure  mineral,  that  the  practicability,  or  other- 
wise, of  profitably  working  the  deposit  of  ore  depends. 
Thus  a  haematite  iron  ore,  though  rich  in  iron,  if  associated 
with  any  considerable  proportion  of  a  mineral  phosphate 
(as  calcic  phosphate),  or  with  ferrous  sulphide  (iron  py- 
rites), would  be  thereby  much  reduced  in  value,  or  probably 
useless ;  whilst  5,  10,  or  15  per  cent,  of  manganese  in 
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spathic  ores,  or  of  carbonaceous  matters  in  a  clay  iron- 
stone, would  enhance  the  value  of  the  ora 

56.  The  sulphides  and  silicates  of  iron  occur  very 
abundantly  as  minerals  and  metallurgical  products,  but 
for  reasons  to  be  subsequently  explained  are  not 
available  as  ores  of  iron ;  and  of  the  oxides  of  iron  used 
in  ironnsmelting,  the  most  important  are  the  mctgnetites, 
and  the  red  and  brown,  hasmatiteSj  whilst  the  carbonates 
embrace  the  spathic  iron-ores,  and  the  argilUiceous  car- 
bonates known  as  clay  ironstones. 

57.  The  ores  of  iron  also  do  not  permit  of  the  same 
variety  of  treatment  for  the  reduction  of  the  metal  as 
is  characteristic  of  many  other  metals,  the  only  re- 
ducing agents  practically  employed  in  iron-smelting  being 
carbon  and  carbonic  oxide. 

58.  Iron-ores  occur  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  geo- 
logical series,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  older  f  ormations, 
as  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  strata,  al- 
though the  brown  and  argillaceous  haematites  also  occur 
rather  largely  in  the  Oolites  of  Europe. 

59.  Native  and  meteorio  iron,  the  former  constituting 
the  hard  fine-grained  buttons  known  as  "  native  sted,"  is 
sometimes  found  where  coal  seams  have  been  ignited 
in  the  vicinity  of  ferruginous  deposits;  but  this  and 
**' meteoric  iron**  are  of  such  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  irregular  distribution,  and  small  weight,  as 
not  to  be  considered  amongst  the  ores  or  sources  of  iron, 
as  employed  in  the  arts. 

60.  Magnetic  iron-ore  or ''  Magnetite  "  is  the  richest 
and  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  ores  of 
iron.  The  pure  mineral  is  iron-black  or  iron-grey  in 
colour,  gives  a  black  strea^,  is  brittle,  magnetic,  and 
sometimes  distinctly  polar ;  it  occurs  crystallised  in  the 
cubic  system  as  octahedra  and  dodecahedra,  but  is  more 
generally  found  in  the  massive  form,  yielding  a  crystal- 
line or  granular  fracture ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  form 
of  grains  or  sand.  The  composition  of  magnetite  is 
i-epresented  by   the   formula    Fes04,   or    FcjOg,    FeO; 
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when  pure  it  yields  72-41  per  cent,  of  iron,  but  the  ore 
usually  contains  only  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  accompamed  with  from  5  to 
15  per  cent,  of  silica;  and  it  will  be  noted  from  the 
appended  analyses  that  the  Swedish  magnetites  are 
practically  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  whilst 
some  contain  considerable  proportions  of  manganese. 
61.  The  following  are 

Analyses  of  Magnetic  Ibon-Orb. 


Daime- 

moraore 

(Word). 

Oural 
ore. 

Devon- 
shire 
(Eiley). 

Pers- 
herg. 

Bisp- 

hetg 

(Alrer- 

mau). 

British 

Colnm- 

bia. 

Ferric  oxide  (Yefi^) 
Ferrous  oxide  (FeO) 
Manganous   oxide 

(MnO) 
Alumina  (AljOj) 
Tiime  (CaO) 
Magnesia  (MgO)     . 
SiHca  (SiOJ      .      . 
Phosphoric  anhy-  j 

dride  (Pfi^) 
Ferrous    sulphide  ) 

(FeSJ                   } 
Water  (OHj)    .      . 
Insoluble  residue    . 

27-50 
66-80 

0-24 

1-80 

•80 

13-20 

68-98 

0-37 

3-81 
1-21 

24-76 
0-03 

13-00 
66-60 

0-66 

3-60 
0-56 
1-62 

0-57 

0-04 

3-20 
9-40 

72-17 
2-20 

-27 

•36 

3-42 

8-63 

10-61 

-024 

•029 
1^93 

68-8 
21-7 

0-16 
P.  -008 

67-31 
28-33 

trace 

0-07 

0-09 

TiOj-ll 
3-97 

100-34 

99-16 

98-96 

99^433 

99-88 

Metallic  iron     . 

61-16% 

— 

56-66% 

53^97% 

63-84% 

— 

62.  Magnetic  iron  ore  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  clay- 
slate,  hornblende-schist,  and  occasionally  in  limestone 
formations,  and  it  is  also  often  accompanied  by  red  and 
brown  haematites.  It  is  from  these  ores  (magnetites) 
sme]ted  with  charcoal  that  much  of  the  famed  Dannemora 
(Swedish)  iron  is  obtained.  The  ore  employed  at  Danne- 
mora yields  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron, 
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but  the  average  falls  below  50  per  cent. ;  the  ore  is 
accompanied  by  a  gangue,  containing  silica  and  lime,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  permit  of  its  being  smelted  without 
the  addition  of  any  further  flux  to  the  furnace  chargei 

63.  This  ore  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  in 
I^orway,  Sweden,  Piedmont,  Saxony,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  the  Oorals,  Siberia,  the  Island  of  Elb% 
in  the  West  of  England,  in  Devon,  and  in  GomwalL 

64.  Franklinite  is  less  magnetic  than  magnetite, 
which  it  otherwise  closely  resembles ;  it  occurs  in  the 
metamorphic  Silurian  limestones  of  New  Jersey,  United 
States.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  first  treated  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  zinc,  and  the  residues  so  obtained  are  afterwards 
smelted  for  spiegeleisen.  Franklinite  is  a  mixture  of 
ferric  and  manganic  oxides  (Fe,  Mn)j04  with  /errotUf 
ma/nffaifU)U8  and  zincic  oxide  (Fe,  Mn,  Zn)  O,  of  which 
Rammelsberg  gives  as  the  average  of  several  analyses 
45 '16  per  cent,  of  iron,  9*38  per  cent,  of  manganese, 
20*30  per  cent,  of  ziac,  with  25*16  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

65.  Bed  Hsematite  is  the  name  appHed  to  a  most  im- 
portant class  of  the  ores  of  iron,  which  consist  essentially 
of  aaihydrous  ferric  oxide  Fe,  O3,  and  which  occur  of 
various  shades  of  colour,  from  deep  red  to  steel-grey,  with 
a  crystalline,  fibrous,  columnar,  botryoidal,  or  amorphous 
structure;  they  occur  further  both  in  the  earthy  and 
the  compact  form,  as  also  soft  or  hard,  &c  From  the 
variety  of  their  physical  characters  the  red  haematites 
have  received  special  names;  thus,  the  crystalline 
variety  as  occurring  at  Elba,  Brazil,  &a,  is  known 
to  the  mineralogist  as  specvla/r-vron,  or  vron-^laTioej 
and  possesses  a  bluish  or  steel-grey  coloxu: ;  it  crystallises 
in  the  rhombohedral  system,  yielding  a  red  streak, 
and  containing,  when  pure,  70  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron.  The  scaly,  micaceous,  or  foliated  variety,  which  is 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  paint  for  iron  work,  is  known  as 
niicaceoua  iron-ore  ;  and  when  red  haematites  assume  the 
form  of  dnll,  hard,  compact  masses,  often  reniform  or  ^ 
kidney-shaped,  as  occurring  in  Cumberland,  t<hey  are  then 
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known  as  kidney  are.  The  soft  and  more  earthy  varieties 
constitute  red  ochre,  whilst  ptiddler^a-mine  or  ore  is  the 
soft,  unctuous,  compact,  earthy  form  employed  for  the 
making  and  repair  of  the  bottoms  of  puddling  furnaces ; 
another  form  of  hsematite,  occurring  as  small,  hard, 
flattened  grains,  is  recognised  as  lentictdar  clay-iron  ore, 

66.  The  hsematite  iron  ores,  owing  to  their  freedom 
from  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  to  the  large  proportion 
of  silicon  contained  in  the  pig-iron  smelted  from  them, 
have  been  in  large  and  increasing  demand  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bessemer  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel ;  for  until  the  recent  discovery  of  the  "  basic  pro- 
cess" of  Bessemer  conversion,  only  such  pig-iron  was 
suitable  for  the  process^  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  the 
gross  output  of  the  Furness  district  alone  amounts  to 
nearly  one  million  tons  of  hsematite  ore  annually. 

67.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  composi- 
tion of  these  ores  : — 

Akalybes  of  Bed  Hjbmatitb  Ibon  Ores. 


Barrow- 

Ulver- 

Ulver- 

lU* 

stone 

stouo 

r!A.nAi1ia.n 

FnmeBs 
(BichBTds) 

(Dick). 

(SpiUer). 

Ferric  oxide  (FejO,) 
Manganous  oxide  (MnO) 

94*88 

86-60 

94-23 

86037 

004 

0-21 

0-23 

Alumina  (AI3O3) 
Lime  (CaO) 
Magnesia  (MgO) 

0-07 
0-34 

2-77 

0-51 
006 

^— 

trace 

1-46 

trace 

.^_ 

Silica  (SiOa)     . 

4-56 

^_, 

6-130 

Carbonic  anhydride  (COj) 

— 

2-96 

__ 

Phosphoric     „        (PjOj) 

0-03 

trace 

trace 

0032 

Sulphuric        „          (SOj) 

— 

0-11 

009 

— . 

Sulphur  (S)      .        .        . 
Pyrites  (FeSj). 
Water  (OH/  . 

— 

... 

^_ 

0076 

0-47 

... 

003 

^^_ 

__ 

,^„ 

0-66 

^^^^ 

Organic  matter 

^.^ 

^^^ 



Insoluble  residue     .        , 

— 

6-66 

6-18 

— 

— 

100-56 

100-88 

— 

Per-centage  of  iron . 

66-42% 

60-56% 

66-98% 

69-626 
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In  the  North  Lonsdale  district  the  ores  average  from 
52  to  54  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  the  highest  yielding 
from  60  to  62  per  oenl,  whilst  the  poorest  contain  about 
40  per  cent. 

68.  The  most  important  deposits  of  red  haematite  are 
fonnd  in  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Deyonian,  and  Carbon- 
iferous rocks ;  the  deposits  of  North  Lancafdiire,  Cumber- 
land, and  Flintshire  occurring  in  veins  in  the  mountain 
limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  although  the 
ore  is  not  magnetic,  the  veins  run  more  or  less  north 
and  south.  lied  haematite  is  often  associated  with  the 
brown  oxides,  and  the  ore  is  classed  as  hard  or  sqft^ 
according  as  it  contains  free  silica  in  excess  or  other- 
wise. The  more  important  Continental  and  foreign 
deposits  of  these  ores  occur  in  Sweden,  Norway,  South 
Germany,  Canada,  and  the  United  States: 

69.  Brown  hsBmatite,  or  brown  iron-ore,  is  when  pure 
a  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  represented  by  the  formula 
2  Fe^  O,  3  0H„  and  would  thus  yield  59-89  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron.  It  has  a  dull  lusti^  and  varies  from 
blackish-  to  yellowish-brown,  but  it  affords  an  invariable 
yellowish-brown  streak.  It  occurs  in  irreg^ular,  compact, 
more  or  less  homogeneous  masses,  in  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  and  lower  Coal  Measures  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Glamorganshire ;  whUst  a  less  pure 
variety,  containing  more  or  less  mechanically  mixed  sand, 
occurs  in  the  lias,  Oolites,  and  Lower  Greensands  of 
Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Oxfordshire ;  brown  haematites  also  form  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  ores  smelted  in  France  and  Germany. 

70.  The  Spanish  mines  of  Somorrostro,  near  Bilbao^ 
yield  a  brown  haematite  of  Cretaceous  age,  which  was 
probably  deposited  from  hot  s})rin£S  charged  with  ferrous 
carbonate,  FeCO,.  This  ore  in  tne  undried  state  yields 
from  50  to  64  per  cent,  of  iron,  with  about  1  per  cent, 
of  manganese,  with  only  a  little  sulphur  or  phosphorus ; 
and  distributed  throughout  are  blocks  of  unaltered 
spathic  ora 
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71.  ^*  Bog-iron-ore"  is  an  impure  brown  haematite, 
smelted  in  Canada  principaUy  for  foundry  purposes. 
Linwnite,  again,  is  another  form,  as  are  also  the  so- 
called  "  Lake  ores,"  which  occur  in  granular  concretionary 
masses,  dredged  during  the  winter  months  from  the 
bottom  of  certain  shallow  lakes  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Finland ;  whilst  the  mineral  known  as  "  GothUe  " 
is  also  a  crystalUsed  and  rich  variety  of  the  brown 
hematite  ores. 

72.  As  previously  mentioned,  brown  haematites  vary 
much,  both  as  regards  the  per>centage  of  metallic  iron 
which  thev  contain,  and  also  in  their  freedom  from  such 
impurities  as  phoihoros  and  sulphur,  whilst  manganese 
is  almost  always  present  in  those  ores,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  earthy  matter. 

73.  As  types  of  the  several  classes  may  be  tekken  the 
following 

Akalysbs  of  Bbowk  Hjematttb  Ibon-Obss. 


Forest 

Qlamor- 

Nortli- 

Sew 

Somor- 

of  Dean 

mnshire 
(B.  Biley). 

ampton- 

South 

roBtro 

Somor* 

(Dick). 

Bhire 
(Percy). 

Wales. 

(Baker). 

rostro 

Ferric  OTide  (FeJDj) 

Manganous   oxiae  1 

(MnO)                 / 

Alumina  (AI3O3)     . 

90-06 

69*06 

66-20 

60-72 

78-80 

80-76 

0*08 

0-09 

0-20 

— 

0-661 

8-15 

0-14 

trace 

2-43  ^ 

3-60 

310 

Lime  (CaO)     . 

0-06 

0-26 

0-49  . 

11-176 

trace 

0-82 

Magnesia  (MgO)     . 

0-20 

0-28 

0-17; 

trace 

104 

Silica  (SiOj)    . 

0-92 

84*40 

29-09 

12-66 

6-66 

3-24 

Phosphoric  anhy-*) 
dride  (PA)        ) 

009 

0-14 

0-84 

trace 

— 

trace 

Sulphuric     anhy-  ) 

dride  (SO  J          ( 

Sulphur  .        .        ( 

— 

— . 

— 

^ 

0-068 

— 

traces 

__ 

^^^ 

0-076 

_ 

trace 

Pyrites  (FeSa)        ) 

009 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

Water  (combined)  . 

9-22 

0-24  j 

10-90 

13-77 

11-663 

„      (hygroscopic) 

— 

1-60 

— 

2-90 

Metallic  iron  • 

63-04% 

41-34% 

39-34%   42-6% 

65-16% 

66-62% 
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74.  Titaniferons  iron  ore,  or  nmenlte,  oocotb 
massiye,  but  is  found  more  generally  as  a  dark-coloured 
or  black  sand  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  the  North-east  coast  of  America,  Labrador, 
New  Zealand,  &o.  In  these  districts  certain  ferm- 
ginons  crystalline  rocks  suffer  disint^mtion,  and  the 
lighter  portions  are  washed  away,  whilst  the  heavier 
titaniferous  particles,  or  grains,  constituting  the  bluish 
iron  sands,  accumulate  upon  the  shore  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  coUected,  and,  after  a  preliminary 
mechanical  treatment,  to  be  smelted  in  the  American 
Bloomery  Furnace  for  the  production  of  wrought-iron 
direct  from  the  ore.  The  titaniferons  sands  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  magnetite,  besides  titanif erous  iron- 
ore,  and  these  are  usually  accompanied  by  free  silica, 
with  more  or  less  magnesia.  Titaniferons  iron  ore  is  a 
most  refractory  mineral,  and,  on  account  of  its  £me  state 
of  division,  is  difficult  to  treat  in  the  blast  furnace,  but  it 
has  been  used  with  some  success  as  a  lining  material  for  the 
several  forms  of  revolving  puddling  and  other  furnaces. 

75.  Spathic  iron  ores^  Siderite^  (Hay  ironstones, 
Blackband,  and  Cleveland  ironstone  are  the  names  given 
to  certain  classes  of  the  ores  of  iron,  in  which  the  metal 
occurs  as  a  ferrous  carbonate  (FeGO,  of  greater  or  less 
purity,  and  from  which  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in  Great  Britain  are 
smelted.  The  purer  varieties  are  described  as  spathic 
ares^  whilst  the  amorphous  argillaceous  ores  of  the  Coal 
Measures  are  known  as  day  iranstonea,  and  when  largely 
impregnated  with  carbonaceous  or  bituminous  matter 
they  constitute  blackband  ironstone, 

76.  Spathic  ore  in  its  purest  form  constitutes  the 
crystallised  mineral  known  as  SideritCy  which,  when  pure, 
yields  48*27  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Siderite  occurs 
as  a  mineral  having  a  pearly  lustre,  and  varying  from 
yellow  to  brown  in  colour,  but  when  it  occurs  in  veins 
exposed  to  water  and  atmospheric  influences,  it  is 
usually  found  to  have  suffered   decomposition,  and  to 
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have  become  converted  into  brown  hsematite  to  a 
considerable  depth  from  the  surface.  Spathic  ores  often 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  manganous  oxide, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  spathic  ore  of  the  Brendon 
Hills,  in  Somersetshire^  which  ore  has  been  in  recent 
years  extensively  transported  to  Ebbw  Vale,  South 
Wales,  to  be  smelted  for  the  production  of  the 
manganiferous  pig-iron  known  as  spiegeleisen.  The 
other  more  important  associates  of  spathic  ores  are 
calcic  and  magnesic  carbonates,  with  occasionally  also 
quartz,  with  copper  and  lead  in  small  proportion/  This 
ore  occurs  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Durham,  Corn- 
wall, Devon,  and  Somersetshire,  but  more  largely  on  the 
Continent,  as  in  the  mountain  masses  of  Siegen  and 
Musen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  it  is  found  in  rocks 
of  Devonian  age ;  at  Thuringia,  in  Hungary,  it  occurs 
in  Permian  rocks ;  whilst  extensive  deposits  also  are 
present  in  Styria,  Westphalia,  Lolling,  and  Carinthia,  in 
Austria,  as  also  in  Hanover  and  in  Russia. 

77.  day  ironstone  is  the  argillaceous,  amorphous, 
compact,  or  earthy  variety  of  ferrous  carbonate,  occurring 
either  in  detached  nodules,  or  in  layers  of  nodular  concre- 
tions, distributed  through  the  shales  and  clays  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  or  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness  in 
Ldassic  rocks.  When  not  discoloured  by  admixture  with 
carbonaceous  matters  or  by  atmospheric  decomposition, 
it  ranges  in  colour  from  light  grey  or  yellow  to  brown, 
but  the  lighter-coloured  varieties  rapidly  become  brown  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  like  Siderite,  it  contains 
besides  ferrous  carbonate,  appreciable  quantities  of  calcic, 
magnesic,  and  manganous  carbonates,  along  with  clay 
(aluminous  siUcate),  phosphoric  add,  iron  pyrites  (FeS,), 
and  occasionally  also  oUier  mineraJs,  as  blende  (ZnS) 
and  galena  (Pb  S).  The  principal  localities  of  its  occur- 
rence are  the  clays  and  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures  of 
Korth  and  South  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire, 
Warwickshire^  Shropshire,  North  and  South  Wales^ 
Denbighshire,  and  in  Scotland. 
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78.  Blackband  ironstone  is  a  claj  ironstone,  con- 
taining from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  bituminoos,  coaly,  or 
other  carbonaceous  matter,  which  gives  it  almost  the 
appearance  of  coal ;  it  occurs  in  beds  most  largely  in 
IjBuiarkshire  and  lanlithgowshire,  to  a  smaUer  extent 
in  North  Staffordshire,  and  also  in  South  Wales.  Owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  contained 
in  this  ore,  it  can  be  calcined  in  heaps  without  the 
addition  of  any  further  fuel,  and  the  calcined  product 
will  yield  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  metallic  iron. 

Analyses  of  Spathic  ahd  otheb  I&on-O&bs. 


Spathic 
ore,  from 
Someraet- 

Bhire 
(Spiller). 

Ckjiroii- 

StOlkBfirOIIl 

Dudley 
(Dick;. 

Black- 

band. 

Sootlaiid 

(Colqu- 

noon). 

Clerefaoid 

IronstoiM 

(Dick). 

FeiTous  oxide  (FeO) 
Ferric  oxide  (FejO  J 
Carbonic  anhydride  (COa) 
Manganons  oxide  (MnO)  . 
Alumina  (AJ^Os) 
Lime  (OaO) 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Potash  (K^O)  . 
Silica  and  insoluble  residue 
Clay         .... 
Phosphoric      anhydride ) 

Pyrites  (FeSJ  . 
Water  (OHj)    . 
Organic  matter 

43-84 

0-81 

38-86 

12-64 

0-28 
3-63 

008 
0-18 

46-86 
0-40 

31-02 
0-96 
6-86 
1-37 
1-86 

10-68 

0-21 

0-10 
1-08 
0-90 

40-77 

2-72 

26-41 

0-90 
0-72 

1010 

100 
17-38 

39-92 
3-60 

22-86 
0-96 
7-86 
7-44 
3-82 
0-27 
8-76 

1-86 

Oil 
2-97 

100-32 

100-29 

100-00 

100-41 

Metallic  iron    . 

34-67% 

36-99% 

33-67% 

33-62% 

79.  Cleveland  ironstone  is  a  less  pure  variety  of  the 
argillaceous  ferrous  carbonate,  taking  its  name  from  the 
district  of  Cleveland,  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yurkshire, 
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where  it  is  most  largely  found.  It  varies  in  colour 
between  dull  bluish-yellow  and  dark  blue,  becoming  in 
some  specimens  almost  black;  but  the  darker  varieties 
often  contain  sensible  proportions  of  ferrous  silicata 
Owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  phosphates  contained  in 
the  Cleveland  ironstone,  it  was,  until  the  invention  of 
the  Thomas^ilchrist  or  basic  process  for  the  manufacture 
of  Bessemer  steel,  used  solely  for  the  production  of 
foundry  and  forge  qualities  of  pig-iron;  but  it  is  now 
possible,  by  means  of  that  process,  to  largely  elimiuate 
the  phosphorus  from  the  pig-iron  during  the  Bessemer 
conversion.  This  inferior  class  of  ore  has  been  rendered 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  suitable  for 
conversion  into  Bessemer  steel* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

METALLURGICAL  CHEMISTRY   OF   IRON. 

80.  Pure  metallic  iron,  as  already  stated,  is  a  body 
difficult  of  preparation,  especially  in  the  compact  state, 
except  by  purely  chemical  methods  only  applicable  to 
laboratory  operations,  and  the  pure  metaJ  cannot  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  substance  of  practical  commercial 
importance ;  but  in  combination  with  variable  but  small 
proportions  of  c(vrbony  and  other  metallic  and  non-metallic 
elements,  such  as  sulphur,  silicon,  phosphorus,  manganese, 
d»x,  it  constitutes  the  various  qualities  of  pig-iron,  steel, 
and  malleable  iron. 

81.  Pure  iron  is  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  ferrous 
chloride  (Fe  CI,),  by  the  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  (Fe,  Oj), 
or  of  ferrous  chloride,  by  heating  either  of  them  to  redness 
in  a  tube  through  which  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  is 
passed;  or  in  a  nearly  pure  state  it  can  be  obtained  by  the 
fusion  under  a  layer  of  glass  free  from  metallic  oxides,  of 
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fine  iron  wire  or  iron  filings,  with  artifictally-pfepared 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Iron  as  prepared  hy  the  last 
method  is  a  metal  varying  in  ooloiir  from  bluish-grey 
to  silver  whiteness  according  to  the  state  of  its  aggre- 
gation; as  reduced  from  ferric  oxide  by  hydrogen,  it 
forms  a  grey  powder,  which  is  pyrophoric  (that  is,  takes 
fire  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere)  if  the 
temperature  employed  in  its  production  has  not  exceeded 
dull  redness ;  but  it  no  longer  possesses  this  quality  if  the 
temperature  employed  in  its  preparation  has  exceeded 
this  limit.  Electro-deposited  iron  absorbs  or  ocdudea 
hydrogen  to  the  extent  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  times 
its  own  volume,  and  it  appears  probable,  as  will  be 
subsequently  noted^  that  the  combinations  of  iron  with 
carbon,  such  as  cast-iron  and  steel,  also  possess  this  qualily 
when  the(  metal  is  in  its  fused  state.  As  obtained  from 
ferrous  diloride  (FeCl,),  the  metal  yields  well-defined 
cubical  crystals,  and  the  metal  is  always  crystalline  after 
fusion,  although  a  fibrous  structure  is  developed  by 
hammering  or  rolling.  Iron  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish,  it  is  very  tenacious,  ductile,  and  malleable, 
the  last  quality  beiug  unaffected  by  heating  and  subse- 
quent rapid  cooling,  neither  is  it  hundened  by  this  treat- 
ment. Pure  iron  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of 
electricity,  but  this  property  is  impaired  as  the  iron 
becomes  more  and  more  impure.  It  can  be  magnetised 
to  a  very  high  degree,  but  rapidly  loses  its  magnetism. 
Pure  iron  is  softer  than  the  commercial  varieties  of 
malleable  iron,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7*87.  Its 
fusing  point  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accurately  de- 
termined, for  whilst  Pouillet  estimates  it  at  from  IdOO**  C. 
to  1600"  0.  (2732**  Fahr.  to  2912"  Fahr.),  Scheerer  gives 
it  as  2100"  C.  (3812"  F.),  but  the  presence  of  small  quan- 
tities of  carbon  in  combination  with  the  metal  rapidly 
lowera  the  fusing  point. 

82.  Iron  is  unaffected  by  dry  air  at  ordioary  tempera- 
tures (except  in  the  pyrophoric  or  spongy  state  already 
described),  or  in  perfectly  pure  water  free  from  air,  oxygen. 
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or  carbonic  anhydride ;  but  if  exposed  to  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, then  the  oxidation  commonly  known  as  rusting 
rapidly  proceeds,  especially  if  carbonic  anhydride  be  also 
present,  as  is  usual,  in  the  atmosphere.  The  presence 
of  carbonic  anhydride  appears  essential  to  the  oxidation 
of  the  iron  by  moisture,  since  the  metal  may  be  kept  bright 
for  almost  any  length  of  time  in  pure  lime  water,  or  in  a 
solution  of  soda.  Under  the  joint  influence  of  moisture, 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  ferrous  carbonate  is 
first  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  iron,  but  this,  by 
absorbing  a  further  proportion  of  water  and  oxygen, 
becomes  changed  to  a  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  with  the 
liberation  of  carbonic  anhydride,  which  latter  then 
reacts  upon  a  fresh  portion  of  the  iron  in  the  presence 
of  water  and  oxygen,  and  a  further  quantity  of  ferrous 
carbonate  is  produced,  and  so  the  cycle  continues 
to  be  repeated.  Further,  the  hydrated  oxide,  or  rust, 
is  electro-negative  with  respect  to  the  metallic  iron  upon 
which  it  is  formed,  and  the  electrical  condition  thus 
resulting  still  further  promotes  the  affinity  of  the  metal 
for  oxygen ;  and  the  corrosion  of  the  iron  thus  proceeds 
rapidly,  even  to  the  extent  of  enabling  the  iron  slowly  to 
decompose  water  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Water  holding  carbonic  anhy- 
dride in  solution,  even  though  free  oxygen  may  be  absent, 
rapidly  attacks  and  oxidises  metallic  iron.  Iron,  when 
heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen,  is  rapidly 
oxidised,  with  the  production  of  a  black  scaly  oxide 
readily  detachable  from  the  surface  of  the  iron.  This 
oxide  constitutes,  on  the  large  scale,  the  hammer  scale  or 
hamvmer  slag  of  the  forga  Iron  at  a  red  heat  decom- 
poses water  with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen, 

83.  Hydrochloric  acid  attacks  metallic  iron  with  the 
formation  of  ferrous  chloride  (Fe  CI,)  and  the  liberation 
of  free  hydrogen.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (HjSO^) 
also  attacks  the  metal  with  the  liberation  of  svlphurovs 
arJiydride  (SO,),  whilst  ferrous  sulphate  (Fe  SO4)  remains 
in  solution;  but  if  the  diluted  acid  be  employed,  then 
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hydrogen  is  liberated,  and  ferrous  snlphate  remains  as  in 
solution  as  bef  ora  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  iron,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  varies  with  the  d^;ree  of  con- 
centration of  the  acid.  Thus,  ordinary  nitric  acid  attacks 
iron  yigorously  with  the  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes  in 
abundance,  but  if  the  acid  be  dilute  there  is  no  sensible 
escape  of  .gas,  but  ferrous  nitrate  (Fe2N0,)  and 
ammoniac  nitrate  (]N'H4N03)  occur  in  solution ;  thus 
(10  HNO,  +  4  Fe  =  4  (Fe,  2  NO,)  +  NH^NO,  +  3  H,0) 
strong-fuming  nitric  add  is  without  action  upon  the 
metal,  a  bright  surface  of  which  may  be  introduced 
into  the  cold  concentrated  acid  without  inducing  any 
chemical  decomposition,  in  which  case  the  surface  of  the 
metal  on  immersion  assumes  a  duU  whitish  appearance, 
and  no  further  action  ensues,  the  metal  having  assumed 
what  is  known  as  the  passive  condition.  The  atomic 
weight  of  iron  is  56,  and  its  chemical  symbol  is  Fe. 

84.  Oxides  of  iron. — ^As  not«d  in  section  82,  iron 
IS  not  acted  upon  by  exposure  to  dry  air  or  oxygen 
at  ordi/iiary  temper(itv/re8,  but  if  exposed  to  these  gases 
at  a  temperature  approaching  to  redness,  then  oxida- 
tion rapidly  enues  with  the  production  of  a  scale  or  slag 
known  as  "hammer  scale,"  which  is  not,  however,  uniform 
in  either  composition  or  in  physical  characters.  The 
outer  layer  of  scale  is  found  to  be  strongly  magnetic, 
almost  metallic  in  lustre,  brittle,  fusible  only  at  the 
highest  temperatures,  more  highly  oxidised,  and  some- 
what  redder  in  colour  than  the  inner  layers,  which  are 
less  lustrous,  spongy,  tougher,  and  less  magnetic  than 
the  outer  layers. 

85.  Magnetic  oxide  (Fefi^  is,  as  just  noted,  the 
oxide  of  iron  entering  most  largely  into  the  composition 
of  hammer'Scale  or  hammer-slag,  but  this  scale  contains 
besides  magnetic  oxide,  a  variable  excess  of  ferric  oxide 
(FejOs),  and  hence  the  varying  physical  qualities  of 
hammer-scale  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  Mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron  also  results  when  iron  is  exposed  at  a 
red  heat  to  the  action  of  aqueous  vapour ;  and  this  oxide 
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also  remains  wlien  ferrous  carbonate  (FeCOs)  is  heated 
to  redness  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere;  as  also, 
according  to  Kuhlman,  when  a  mixture  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate (Fe  SO^  and  calcic  chloride  (Ca  CI,)  is  heated 
in  a  covered  crucible;  whilst  Ebelmen  states  that  it 
residts  as  one  of  the  products  obtained  by  exposing 
ferrous  silicate  to  the  action  of  heat.  Magnetic  oxide 
occurs  native  (p.  31)  as  a  black  lustrous  miueral  known 
as  magnetite, 

86.  Ferrio  oxide  (FcjOs)  is  a  very  stable  and 
practically  fixed  oxide  of  iron,  decomposable  however 
at  a  white  heat,  with  the  liberation  of  oxygen  and  the 
production  of  the  magnetic  oxide  (3  Fe,  O,  =  2  ¥e^  O4  +  O). 
Ferric  oxide  is  produced  when  ferrous  sulphate  is  strongly 
heated,  the  salt  suffering  decomposition  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  sulphurous  anhydride  (SO,)  and  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride (SOj,  whilst  a  bright  red  pulverulent  powder, 
forming  the  ^^r<mge"  or  ^'colcothar'*  of  commerce,  is 
obtained,  which  haa  the  composition  of  ferric  c^xide. 
Ferric  oxide  is  decomposed  with  the  reduction  ofmetaMiG 
iron  hy  heating  it  in  a  cttarent  of  ca/rhomc  oooide  (CO), 
hydrogen,  ammonia  (NHg),  or  cya/nogen  (CN),  or  hy 
heating  it  along  with  carbon.  Ferric  oxide  after  ignition 
is  only  slowly  acted  upon  by  either  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
or  sulphuric  acid,  but  previous  to  ignition  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  these  acids  with  the  production  of  stable  ferric 
salts;  if  heated  with  an  excess  of  sulphur,  sulphurous 
anhydride  (SO,)  is  evolved,  and  ferrous  sulphide  (FeS)  is 
obtained. 

87.  Ferric  oxide  is  prepared  in  the  laboratoiy  by 
heating  ferrous  nitrate,  oxalate  or  sulphate,  or  a  mixture  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  sodic  chloride;  whilst  it  occurs  in 
nature  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  worked  as  an  ore  of 
iron  under  the  forms  of  haematite,  iron-glance,  specular- 
iron,  micaceous  iron,  (Sz;c.,  as  previously  described  when 
speaking  of  the  ores  of  iron.  This  oxide  is  used  in  the 
arts  for  giving  the  purple  and  orange-yellow  tints  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  porcelain. 
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88.  The  hydrated  ferric  oxide  (Fe,0»3H,0)  is  the 
most  stable  of  the  hydrated  oxides  of  iron,  and  oocara 
native  €us  brown  hismatite,  limonite,  and  Qothite.  As  the 
freshly-precipitated  oxide  obtained  by  adding  potash, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  to  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  it  is  an 
amorphous,  brownish-red  body,  readily  solubk  in  iKads, 
and  even  slightly  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic 
anhydride  in  solution.  It  has  the  composition  indicated 
by  the  above  formula,  but  after  remaining  precipitated 
for  some  time  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  water  of  com- 
position ;  or  by  boiling  with  water  during  six  or  seven 
days,  it  loses  two  equivalents  of  its  water  of  composition, 
retaining  but  one  equivalent,  assuming  thereby  a  more 
brick-^red  colour,  and  becoming  only  slightly  soluble  in 
the  mineral  acids. 

89.  Iron  rust  is  essentiEdly  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  pro- 
duced on  the  exposure  of  metallic  iron  to  the  joint  action 
of  air  and  water,  but  more  rapidly  if  carbonic  anhydride 
be  also  present  in  the  manner  described  (p.  42). 

90.  i^rrooB  oxide  (FeO)  constitutes  the  third  oxide 
of  iron  of  any  metaUurgical  importance,  since,  in  com- 
bination  with  carbonic  anhydride,  silica,  or  sulphuric 
acid,  it  yields  the  more  important  salts  of  iron,  and  forms 
also  the  base  of  several  of  the  iron  ores.  Thus  clay- 
ironstone  contains  eighty  per  cent  of  ferrous  carbonate, 
and  it  exists  in  a  still  larger  proportion  in  the  crystallized 
ores  such  as  Siderite  or  spathic  iron  ore,  whilst  in  com- 
bination with  silica,  constituting  it  ferrous  silicate 
(2  FeO,  SiO,),  it  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  various  slags,  cinders,  <Scc.,  produced  in  the  metal- 
lurgical  treatment  of  iron. 

91.  Ferrous  oxide,  both  in  its  anhydrous  and  hydrated 
forms,  is  however  a  very  unstable  body,  rapidly  passing 
to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  hydrated  oxide  or  ferrous  hydrate  is 
precipitated  as  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  when 
potafidi  or  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt; 
but  the  precipitate  rapidly  changes,  however,  from  white 
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to  green  and  then  to  brown,  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.  The  anhydrous  oxide,  according  to  Debray,  may 
be  prepared  by  passing  steam  and  hydbrogen  in  definite 
proportions,  over  heated  ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,),  when  the 
oxide  in  question  is  obtaiued  as  a  black,  amorphous,  non- 
magnetic, and  very  unstable  body. 

92.  A  fourth  oxide  constituting  ferric  cmhydridey 
which  in  combination  with  water  is  known  ba  ferric  acid 
(FLJPeO^,  is  not  of  metallurgical  interest,  since  it  has 
never  been  obtained  in  the  free  state;  and  its  alkaline 
salts,  which  result  in  small  proportion  when  nitre  and 
iron  filings,  or  nitre  and  ferric  oxide,  are  heated  to  dull 
redness  in  suitable  proportions,  are  very  unstable  salts, 
rapidly  and  spontaneously  decomposing  with  the  libera- 
tion  of  oxygen  and  the  se^aration^f  fe^o  ozide.  . 

93.  Iron  and  carbon,  by  their  union  in  various  pro- 
portions, modified  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities 
of  silicon,  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  <fec.,  and  by 
the  conditions  as  to  combination  or  mechanical  diffusion  in 
which  the  carbon  exists  in  the  iron,  practically  determine 
the  several  grades  of  pig-iron,  steel,  and  malleable  iron. 
The  essential  Constituents,  however,  of  these  commercial 
modifications  of  iron,  are,  as  before  stated,  iron  and  carbon. 
Although  iron  does  not  combine  with  carbon  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  yet  their  union  when  brought  into  contact 
at  or  above  a  red  heat  may  be  readily  effected,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  with  the  formation  of  compounds 
less  highly  carburised  than  pig-iron.  Thus,  by  exposing 
malleable  iron  for  some  days  to  a  temperature  at  or  above 
a  red  heat,  say  1,000'  C.  to  1,200'  0.  (1,832'  Fahr.  to 
2,192'  Fahr.),  to  the  action  of  either  carbon  in  powder,  or 
of  other  carbonaceous  materials,  in  closed  vessels,  as  in  the 
ordinary  manufacture  of  blister  or  cement  steel  by  the 
process  of  cementation  (p.  406),  it  is  found  that  a  union 
of  the  carbon  and  iron  gradually  takes  place,  the  ii-on 
bars  becoming  more  highly  carburised  than  the  original 
metal ;  the  carburisation  proceeding  from  the  surface 
towards  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  penetrating  farther 
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into  the  bar  the  longer  the  temperature  and  contact  are 
maintained. 

94.  Gase-ha/rdening,  again,  \&  another  example  of  the 
superficial  carburisation  of  wrought-iron  articles,  by 
heating  them  to  redness  for  a  short  timet,  in  contact  wiUi 
leather,  horn,  or  other  highly  carbonaceous,  or  some 
cyanogen,  compound.  Further,  at  more  elevated  tempera- 
tures, such  as  those  attained  in  the  blast  furnace,  carbonic 
oxide  (CO),  coal  gas,  volatile  hydro-carbons,  cyanides, 
&c.,  are  decomposed  by  metallic  iron,  with  the  carburisa- 
tion of  the  latter ;  and  agaiu,  the  production  of  cast-steel 
by  the  crucible  process  is  an  example  of  the  direct  union 
of  carbon  and  malleable  iron,  at  the  more  elevated 
temperature  required  to  melt  steeL 

95.  Cast  or  pig-iron,  which  forms  the  most  highly  car- 
burised  form  of  commercial  iron,  seldom  if  ever  contains 
more  than  4*75  per  cent,  of  carbon;  whilst  mild  steel  con- 
taining not  more  than  0*10  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  now  in 
daily  production,  and  differs  from  wrought  or  malleable 
iron  having  a  similar  content  of  carbon,  rather  in  the 
mode  of  its  manufacture  and  superior  tenacity  than  in  its 
chemical  composition.     Carbon  occurs  in  pig-  or  cast-iron 
under  two  distinct  forms,  viz.,  as  dissolved  or  chevnicaUy- 
combined  carbon,  and  as  mechanically-<iijused  crystalline 
graphite,  the  latter  being  distributed  with  considerable 
regularity  throughout  the  mass  of  iron.     The  quality,  as 
well  as  the  class,  of  pig-iron,  as  also  its  applicability  to 
the  various  purposes  to  whidi  it  can  be  put,  are  greatly 
influenced  both  by  the  total  amount  of  carbon  present  in 
the  iron,  as  well  as  by  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
combined  to  the  graphitic  carbon.  Thus  cast-iron  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  graphitic  carbon,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  carbon  in  the  combined  form,  is  dark  grey 
in  colour,  breaks  with  a  flaky,  crystalline  fractur^  and  is 
hence  known  as  grey  pig-vron;  but  if  the  proportions  are 
reversed,  and  the   carbon  be  largely  or  almost  wholly 
in  solution  or  chemically  combing  with  the  iron,  then 
the  pig-  is  much  harder  than  grey  pig-iron,  is  whiter  in 
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colour,  and  breaks  with  a  coarse  granular  or  crystalline 
fracture,  and  such  iron  is  designated  as  white-irony  a 
special  class  of  which,  usually  rich  in  manganese,  being 
known  as  spiegeleisen.  The  white  irons  are  often  also 
the  most  highly  carburised  forms  of  pig-iron.  Between  the 
two  extreme  limits  in  the  relative  proportions  of  graphitic 
And  combined  carbon  in  cast-iron,  the  gradations  are 
numerous  and  almost  imperceptible,  but  are  attended 
with  a  corresponding  gradation  in  the  colour  and  other 
physical  qualities  of  the  metal;  whilst  in  other 
specimens  the  two  forms  of  grey  and  white  iron  are 
distinctly  interspersed  throughout  the  same  mass,  giving 
the  pig-  the  characteristic  dappled  appearance  peculiar  to 
mottled  iron ;  and,  as  will  be  noted  when  speaking  of  the 
commercial  classification  of  pig-iron  (p.  75),  manufac- 
turers are  able  to  classify  for  the  market  the  produce 
of  the  blast  furnace,  according  to  its  physical  qualities, 
under  eight  different  heads  or  numbers,  from  the  softest 
grey  to  the  hardest  white  iron,  each  of  the  numbers  being 
especially  suitable  iox  particular  applications  in  the  forge 
or  foundry. 

96.  Mr.  G.  J.  Snelus  has  shown*  that  when  very  grey 
pig-iron  is  reduced  to  powder,  scales  of  graphite  can  be 
detached  from  the  crystalline  faces  of  the  iron,  and  also 
that  by  sifting  and  levigating  the  fine  borings  of  grey  iron 
the  graphite  can  be  mechanically  separated  more  or  less 
perfectly.  The  action  of  acids  upon  pig-iron  varies  with 
the  state  in  which  the  carbon  exists  in  the  pig- ;  thus,  upon 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  metal  is  dissolved, 
and  any  combined  or  dissolved  carbon  unites  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  to  the  formation  of  gaseous  and 
liquid  hydrocarbons,  of  which  the  latter  are  very  volatile, 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  possess  a  most  disagreeable  odour ; 
at  the  same  time  the  graphite  or  uncombined  carbon  re- 
mains along  with  the  silica,  as  an  insoluble  residue;  hence, 
when  grey  cast-iron  is  thus  treated,  a  large  proportion  of 
its  carbon  remains  as  graphite  in  the  insoluble  residue, 
*  ProceedingB  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1871. 
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whilst  if  white  iron  be  similarly  treated,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  its  carbon  remains  in  the  insoluble  residae, 
the  greater  portion  having  combined  with  hydrogen,  as 
above  mentioned,  and  escaped  in  the  gaseous  form  during 
the  solution. 

97.  That  white  cast-iron  is  a  definite  carbide  of  iron  of 
the  formula  Fe^O,  which  would  represent  about  508  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  has  been  maintained  by  Karsten,  but  the 
evidence  advanced  does  not  appear  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  assumption  of  any  such  atomic  combination  occurring 
in  the  commercial  varieties  of  pig-iron.  Grey  pig-iron 
can  be  rendered  white  by  a  variety  of  operations ;  thus 
by  rapid  or  sudden  cooling,  as  by  pouring  the  fluid  metal 
into  cold  metallic  moulds,  as  in  the  familiar  instance  of 
chill  casting ;  but  under  these  circumstances  the  conver- 
sion into  white  iron  often  extends  but  to  a  small  depth 
into  the  body  of  the  casting,  and  such  castings,  upon 
breaking,  present  a  white  hard  skin  enveloping  a  grey  soft 
interior.  When  grey  cast-iron  in  mass  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowh/  from  a  state  of  fusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fluid  metal  standing  in  a  foundry  ladle,  a  large  amount 
of  graphitic  matter  known  as  ^*  Kiah^  separates  and 
rises  to  the  surface  as  the  metal  cools,  whilst  if  this 
same  metal  be  run  into  moulds  and  cooled  quickly^  the 
sreater  portion  of  this  carbon  remains  unseparated  from 
IbTiro^  thus  indicatiBg  that  the  flmd^!s1^iron  is 
capable  of  holding  in  solution  an  amount  of  carbon 
which  separates  if  the  metal  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

98.  Ferrous  ca/rhonate  (Fe  00,)  is  metallurgically 
one  of  the  most  important  salts  of  iron,  since  the  anhy- 
drous ferrous  carbonate  occurs  crystallised  as  Siderite  or 
spathic  iron  ore,  and  in  its  amorphous  form  it  is  the 
usual  chemical  combination  under  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  iron  occurs  in  the  various  clay  ironstones. 
When  speaking  of  iron-rust  (p.  42),  it  was  explained  how 
ferrous  carbonate  was  first  produced  when  iron  was  ex- 
posed to  the  joint  action  of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen, 
moisture  and  carbonic  anhydride  (00|),  and  how  by 
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further  exposure  the  ferrous  carbonate  was  again  decom- 
posed, with  the  deposition  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  or 
iron-rust.  Ferrous  carbonate  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  more  so  in  water  containing  free  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  this  solution  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  suffers 
decomposition,  with  deposition  of  the  hydrated  ferrous 
oxide  as  before  mentioned.  Ferrous  carbonate  is  also 
decomposed  at  a  red  heat  in  the  absence  of  air  or  oxygen, 
with  the  production  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (Fefi^,  and 
the  liberation  of  carbonic  oxide  (CO)  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (COa)  gases,  thus :  3  (Fe,  COg) = Fe^  0^  +  2  CO,  +  CO. 

99.  Sulphur  and  iron,  by  their  union  under  special 
chemical  conditions,  may  be  made  to  yield  a  considerable 
/number  of  sulphides  of  iron.  The  direct  combination 
of  sulphur  and  iron  results  when  these  elements  are 
brought  into  contact  under. the  influence  of  heat,  the 
combination  being  attended  with  a  considerable  further 
evolution  of  heat ;  and  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
elements  present^  and  to  the  temperature  employed, 
ferrous  sulphide  (FeS),  ferric  sidphide  (FcgSs),  ferric  di- 
sulphide  (FeSs),  or  magnetic  sulphide  (Fe8S4),  or  a  mixture 
of  these  several  sulphides,  results.  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature employed  the  lower  is  the  degree  of  sulphurisa- 
tion  of  the  products ;  also,  since  ferrous  sulphide  (FeS) 
dissolves  bolii  iron  and  sulphur,  if  either  be  present  in 
excess,  the  composition  of  the  body  resulting  from  the 
heating  together  of  iron  and  sulphur  is  exceedingly 
variable.  Mr.  Parry  has  shown  that  pig-iron  heated 
in  a  tube  filled  with  the  vapour  of  sulphur  absorbs 
a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  which  it  retains  even  after 
heating  in  vacuo  during  several  hours;  and  hence  it 
is  inferred  that  sulphur  may  be  in  this  manner  imparted 
to  the  metal  in  the  blast  furnace,  or  in  other  furnaces 
where  sulphurous  ores  and  fuels  are  employed. 

100.  The  effect  of  small  quantities  of  sul/pJvwr  in  pig- 
iron  is  to  make  the  iron  stronger  and  whiter,  and  its 
presence  may  be  thus  advantageous  in  the  metal  to  be 
used  in  the  foundry  for  special  classes  of  castings,  such  as 
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shot,  dec. ;  but  the  presence  of  very  small  quantities  of 
gvlphv/r  i/n  wroughtrvron  or  steel  is  attended  with  the  woFst 
results,  0*2  per  cent  of  sulphur  sufficing  to  produce  in  iron 
or  steel  a  marked  red-ahortness^  or  impaired  malleabilit  j  at 
a  red  heat ;  whilst  the  same  metal  may  be  hammered  or 
rolled  in  the  cold  state  with  perfect  faolity.  Since  iron 
pyrites  is  a  frequent  impurity  in  the  ores  and  coal  used 
in  the  production  of  iron,  it  becomes  necessary  whvn 
such  ores  or  fuels  have  been  used  to  take  special  care 
that  only  such  processes  are  employed  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  pig-iron  into  malleable  iron  or  steel  as  will 
eliminate  the  sulphur  during  the  process  of  its  con- 
version, and  so  prevent  the  production  of  red-short  mal- 
leable iron  or  steeL  Pig-iron  produced  from  Cleveland 
ores  usually  contains  from  0*02  to  0*1  per  cent,  of  sulphur; 
but,  when  forge-cinder  is  added  to  the  charge  of  ore  in 
the  blast  furnace,  then  it  is  found  that  the  common  forge- 
pig  i-esulting  often  contains  as  much  as  0'7  per  cent,  of 
sulphur. 

101.  Ferrous  sulphide  (FeS)  is  a  usual  constituent  of 
the  ores  of  nickel  and  copper,  as  in  nickel  and  copper 
pyrites,  but  it  never  occurs  free  in  nature.  It  can  be 
prepared  artificially  as  previously  mentioned  by  the 
direct  union  of  Sulphur  with  iron  at  a  red  heat ;  by  heat- 
ing to  redness  ferrous  sulphate  in  a  charcoal-lined 
crucible ;  by  the  ignition  of  hammer-scale  with  sulphur ; 
or,  by  the  precipitation  of  a  ferrous  salt  by  an  alkaline 
sulphide.  As  artificially  prepared  by  the  dry  methods 
above  enumerated,  it  forms  a  very  dark  brown  or  black 
body,  having  a  semi-metallic  lustre.  It  is  not  sensibly 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures ;  but,  if  heated  slightly,  as  in  the  operation 
of  roasting,  it  suffers  partial  oxidation  and  ferrous 
sulphate  results,  whilst,  at  a  higher  temperature,  the 
latter  salt  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of  ferric 
oxide  (FejOg)  and  the  liberation  of  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  anhydrides;  and,  if  the  ferrous  or  ferric 
sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphide  be  present  in  the  mixture 
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in  equivalent  proportions,  then,  upon  strongly  heating 
the  mixture,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  from  both  the 
sulphide  and  the  sulphate  escapes  as  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, and  ferric  oxide  alone  remains.  When  heated 
with  carbon,  ferrous  sulphide  is  but  slightly  acted  upon ; 
or,  if  ferric  oxide  be  substituted  for  the  carbon,  then 
a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  eliminated  as  sulphurous 
anhydride,  but  there  is  no  reduction  of  metallic  iron. 
Ferrous  sulphide  is  not  affected  by  heating  with  silica 
alone,  but  if  carbon  be  also  present  then  the  ferrous 
sulpldde  suffers  decomposition  largely. 

102.  Ferrous  disnlphide  (FeS,)  constitutes  the  familiar 
brass-yellow  mineral  occurring  in  radiated  fibrous  masses, 
having  a  strong  metallic  lustre,  and  known  generally  as 
ydlow  iron  pyrites^  cvhic  pyrites,  or  mundio  ;  also,  in  its 
softer  and  whiter  form,  as  marccwtte,  orwhiU  iron  pyrites. 
Heated  with  access  of  air,  iron  pyrites  is  decomposed 
with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride  (SO,),  in 
which  way  it  is  commonly  employed  as  the  source  of 
sulphurous  anhydride  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  whilst  the  residues  so  obtained,  and  known  as 
^^  Blue  BUly,'*  are  used  as  a  fettling  for  the  puddling 
furnaces  in  the  Cleveland  district. 

103.  Magnetic  pyrites  or  pyrrhotine  occurs  native, 
associated  like  the  other  sulphides  of  iron  with  the 
ores  of  nickel  and  copper,  but  it  has  no  special  metal- 
lurgical importance. 

104.  Iron  and  phosphorus  unite  with  the  utmost 
facility  under  the  influence  of  heat,  producing  readily 
fusible  phosphides  of  a  grey  colour.  A  ferrous  phos- 
phide also  results  when  ferrous  phosphate  ia  heated 
to  a  high  temperature  along  with  carbon.  Pig-iron 
also  absorbs  phosphorus  when  heated  in  the  vapour  of 
the  latter. 

105.  The  chemistry  of  the  numerous  definite  phos- 
phides of  iron  that  can  be  prepared  by  purely  chemical 
methods  is  not  of  metallurgical  importance,  although  the 
presence  of  very  small  proportions  of  phosphorus  in  any 
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of  the  commercial  forms  of  iron,  whether  as  pig-iron, 
malleable  iron,  or  steel,  is  attended  by  important  and 
usually  most  injurious  results.  In  the  blast  furnace 
almost  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  present  in  the  ores 
and  fuels  of  the  furnace-charge  passes  into  the  pig-iron 
produced,  unless  the  furnace  be  working  upon  a  highly 
basic  slag  or  scouring  cinder  containing  much  iron,  when 
a  portion  of  the  phosphorus  will  pass  out  in  the  slag, 
probably  in  the  form  of  a  phosphate ;  but  when  the  slag 
is  in  its  normal  grey  condition,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
phosphorus  appears  to  pass  into  the  pig-iron.  Hence 
ores  containing  a  notable  amount  of  phosphorus  are  only 
available,  unless  the  blast  furnace  be  aUowed  to  work 
as  before  described  upon  a  basic  slag,  for  the  production 
of  pig-iron  of  forge  quality  for  puddling  purposes ;  for 
foundry  purposes  where  castings  of  delicate  forms  but  of 
little  strength  are  required;  for  the  production  of  a 
special  pig  available  for  the  basic  Bessemer  process ;  or 
for  certain  other  special  purposes. 

106.  The  influence  of  phosphoms  in  pig-iron,  malle- 
able iron,  and  steel  is  more  fully  detailed  at  pp.  72,  207, 
393,  respectively;  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  note  generally, 
that  its  presence  in  pig-iron  renders  the  iron  more  fluid 
when  in  the  molten  state,  and  thus  well  adapted  for 
casting  light  and  delicate  ornamental  castings,  but  such 
iron  is  also  very  weak,  and  not  adapted  to  the  production 
of  strong  heavy  castings. 

107.  In  malleable  iron  and  steel,  small  proportions 
of  phosphorus  suffice  to  render  the  metal  sensibly  harder, 
without  materially  aflecting  its  tenacity,  but  it  renders 
the  metal  at  the  same  time  decidedly  cold-short.  Cold- 
short metal  cracks  and  breaks,  especially  at  the  edges, 
when  treated  under  the  hammer,  although  such  material 
may  be  readily  worked  by  hammering  or  rolling  when 
suitably  heated ;  but,  if  in  malleable  iron  or  steel  the  pro- 
portion of  phosphorus  attains  to  0*5  per  cent,  or  upwards, 
then,  in  addition  to  being  cold-short,  the  metal  also  shows 
a  marked  faHing-off  in  tensile  strength.     The  late  Mr 
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A.  L.  Holly,  O.K,  of  the  United  States,  concluded  from 
his  experiments  that  the  effect  of  phosphorus  varied  much 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  other  impurities 
present,  so  that,  in  iron  containing  not  more  than  0*1$ 
per  cent  of  silicon,  or  0*03  per  cent,  of  carbon,  phosj^orus 
up  to  0*2  per  cent  might  be  present  without  injury  to 
the  metal 

108.  Silicon  is  always  present  more  or  less  in  al 
varieties  of  commercial  iron,  either  in  combination 
with  the  metal,  or,  as  in  the  ease  of  malleable  iron, 
it  may  possibly  occur  only  as  a  constituent  of  the 
intermixed  cinder  in  such  iron. 

109.  A  compound  of  iron,  sflicon,  and  carbon  resmlts 
when  oxide  of  iron  and  silica  in  the  form  of  sand  are 
simultaneously  reduced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  these 
bodies  along  with  carbon,  to  the  temperature  of  a  wind- 
furnace;  or  a  like  compound  is  obtained  by  heating  silica, 
iron,  and  carbon  to  the  same  high  temperature ;  or  by 
treating  such  a  mixture  in  a  Siemens  gas  lumace.  Mr. 
Biley  has  prepared  an  alloy  or  pig-iron,  containkig  as 
much  as  21  per  cent  of  silicon,  which  alloy  presents  a 
bright  grey  or  silvery-white  colour,  and  is  crystalline, 
hard,  and  so  brittle  that  it  might  be  pulverised  in  a  mortar. 

110.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  condition  in  which 
silicon  exists  in  pig-iron,  some  maintaining  that  in  dark- 
grey  pig-iron,  silicon,  like  carbon,  exists  both  in  the  chCToi- 
cally  combined  and  in  the  graphitic  state ;  whilst  others 
are  of  opinion  that  it  never  occurs  except  in  the  state  of 
chemical  union  with  the  iron ;  and  experimenters  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  separate  by  mechanical  means  the 
silicon  from  pig-iron  in  the  same  manner  as  graphite 
has  been  separated. 

111.  Silica  always  suffers  reduction  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace, in  amount  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  carbon 
present  in  the  furnace,  and  to  the  increase  in  temperature 
attained ;  hence  the  pig-iron  produced  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace is,  as  already  mentioned,  always  contaminated  with 
silicon,  and  with  every  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the 
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blast  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  silicon  reduced  and  entering  the  pig-iron ;  so  that  hot- 
blast  pig  is  always  more  highly  siliceous  than  cold-blast, 
and  grey  iron,  as  requiring  a  lugher  temperature  for  its 
production,  is  also  more  siliceous  than  the  white  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  same  furnace.  The  excess  of  fuel  employed 
when  first  blowing  in  a  furnace  often  results  in  the 
metal  first  tapped  being  more  highly  siliceous  than 
that  produced  in  subsequent  workings,  and,  under 
these  conditions,  the  siliceous  pig  known  as  glazed  or 
blazed  pig  often  results.  Poor  ores  and  smel^g  mate- 
rials are  also  conditions  favourable  to  the  production 
of  a  siliceous  iron ;  and  further,  siliceous  pig  is  more 
frequently  produced  when  the  furnace  is  working  upon 
very  refractory  ores. 

The  mechanical  and  ch^nical  influence  of  silicon  upon 
pig-iron,  malleable  iron,  and  steel  will  be  more  fully  spoken 
of  when  treating  of  those  metals  (pp.  72,  207,  394). 

112.  Ferrous  silicates  of  variable  composition  are 
formed  as  the  result  of  the  union  of  oxygen  with  silicon 
and  iron ;  and  ihns  ihe  various  slags  and  cinders  pro- 
duced in  the  blast  furnace,  the  puddling,  refining,  re-heat- 
ing, or  other  furnaces  employed  in  the  production  or  sub- 
sequent manipulation  of  iron  are  essentially  ferrous 
silicates.  Pure  silica  and  oxide  of  iron  unite  at  a  whito- 
heat  to  the  production  of  a  fusible  ferrous  silicate,  and 
in  this  manner,  during  ihe  ordinaiy  operation  of  weld- 
ing together  two  pieces  of  iron,  the  blacksmith  removes 
the  oxide  or  scale,  which  during  the  process  of  heating 
the  iron  in  the  smith's  fire  forms  upon  the  surfaces  of 
the  bar  to  be  welded,  by  throwing  upon  the  heated 
surface  a  quantity  of  siliceous  sand,  whereby  a  readily- 
fusible  ferrous  silicate  is  produced,  which  flows  away 
under  the  pressure  of  the  hammer  or  press  employed 
in  welding  together  the  two  surfaces  of  the  metal,  and  so 
leaves  the  two  surfaces  to  be  united  quite  clean  and  in 
the  best  condition  for  being  successfully  welded. 

113.  Ferrous  silicate  (2  FeO  SiO^  yields  about  70  per 
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cent  of  ferrous  oxide  and  30  per  cent  of  silica ;  it  melts 
at  a  white  heat,  but  if  heated  with  access  of  air  it  sufiers 
partial  decomposition,  with  the  production  of  ferric  oxide 
and  the  separation  of  silica.  Thus  tap-^  forge-,  or  mill-cinder 
— ie.,  the  slag  of  either  the  puddling  or  re-heating  fur- 
nace— which  is  essentially  a  ferrous  silicate  of  the  above 
formula,  yields,  when  roasted  with  access  of  air  during 
several  days  in  suitable  kilns  or  ovens,  a  highly  refractory 
dark  grey  and  lustrous  body,  consisting  essentially  of 
ferric  or  magnetic  oxide,  with  small  proportions  only  of 
silica.  The  roasted  tap-cinder  is  known  as*' 6uZ^-e2o^,"  and 
is  used  largely  for  making  the  bottom  of  the  puddling  fur- 
naces ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that,  during  the 
roasting  of  the  tap-  or  forge-cinder  from  the  puddling  fur- 
nace for  the  production  of  bull-dog,  there  liquates  from 
the  mass  two  other  products  :*  the  one  which  collects  in 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  is  known  as  ^^  bull-dog  slag," 
is  more  siliceous  than  *^  bull-dog,"  and  carries  with  it 
much  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  cinder ;  whilst 
the  other  product  is  still  more  siliceous,  and  runs  away 
from  suitable  openings  left  in  the  kiln  for  the  purpose, 
carrying  with  it  also  the  larger  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phorus contained  so  largely  in  the  slag  or  cinder  of  the 
puddling  furnace. 

Vll4.  The  inferior  class  of  pig-iron  occurring  in  the 
market  under  the  name  of  Cinder-pig  in  contradistinction 
to  aU  mine  pig — ^.e.,  pig  smelted  entirely  from  ore  or  miTie 
— ^is  obtained  by  treating  in  the  blast  furnace  these  rich 
slags  or  cinders,  along  with  a  certain  proportion  of  other 
inferior  ores  or  mine ;  and  Dr.  Percy  states  that  when 
ferrous  silicate  of  the  composition  2  FeO  SiO,  is  so 
treated,  or  otherwise  strongly  heated  with  carbon,  about 
two-thirds  of  its  iron  is  reduced,  leaving  behind  a  more 
siliceous  slag  having  a  composition  represented  by  the 
formula  2  FeO  3  SiO,;  but  since,  as  will  subsequently 
appear,  t^e  phosphorus  from  the  pig-iron  passes  out  during 
the  puddling  process  into  the  tap-cinder  of  the  puddling 
furnace,  so  the  pig-iron  (cinder-pig)  produced  by  smelting 
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such  slags  and  cinders  is  also  proportionately  contami- 
nated more  largely  with  phosphorus,  and  is  hence  of 
decidedly  inferior  quality. 

vll5.  Iron  and  Nitrogen  are  usually  described  in 
chemical  works  as  yielding  two  or  more  distinct  nitrides 
of  iron.  When  iron-wire  is  heated  to  redness  for  some 
hours  in  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  the  wire  so 
treated  is  stated  by  Despretz,  Fremy,  Savart,  and  Dick  to 
gain  slightly  in  weighty  to  be  more  brittle,  and  less  alterable 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  than  pure  iron,  and  to 
become  also  whiter  in  colour ;  whilst  Savart  adds,  that 
after  attaining  to  this  condition,  if  it  be  longer  exposed  to 
the  ammoniacal  vapour,  the  metal  assumes  a  dark-grey 
colour,  becomes  soft,  has  a  graphitic  fracture,  and  will  not 
harden  in  water.  The  evidence  as  to  the  exact  increase 
in  weight  of  the  iron  by  the  above  treatment  is  very  con- 
tradictory, the  statements  ranging  between  0*2  to  12  or 
13  per  cent.,  and  from  such  evidence  it  is  impossible  to 
state  whether  nitrogen  does  or  does  not  play  any  import- 
ant part,  as  is  sometimes  understood,  in  tlie  process  of 
cementation  for  the  conversion  of  bar-iron  into  blister-steeL 

116.  Bois  and  Boussingault  have  examined  commercial 
iron  and  steel  for  nitrogen,  and  state  that  they  find  from 
0*005  to  0*124  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  all  specimens. 
The  gases  occluded  by  steel,  and  contained  in  the  blow- 
holes or  honeycombs  of  steel  ingots,  have  been  analysed 
by  Mr.  Parry,  Mr.  Stead,  and  others,  and  they  find  such 
gases  to  yield  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  their  volume  of 
nitrogen. 

117.  Iron  and  many  of  the  other  metals  unite  with 

great  facility  to  form  alloys;  thus,  for  instance,  when 
the  ores  of  iron  and  of  a  second  metal  are  simultaneously 
reduced,  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals  often  results,  though 
with  but  few  exceptions  these  alloys  are  without  com- 
mercial importance :  and  further,  the  alloys  of  pure 
iron  and  tibe  various  metals  heUiafter  inumei^ted 
are  but  little  known,  only  the  triple  alloys  of  carbon, 
iron,  and  other  metals  having  been  much  studied. 
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118.  Manganese  is  a  constant  constituent  of  pig-iron 
and  of  steel,  but  of  the  alloy  of  pure  iron  with  manganese 
very  little  is  known,  whilst  with  pig-iron  its  alloys  are  of 
very  considerable  importance.  As  spiegeleisen,  or  white 
iron  containing  from  8  to  15  per  cent,  of  manganese,  it  is 
a  regular  article  of  commerce ;  whilst  more  latterly  special 
alloys  known  as  /erromaTiganese,  containing  from  50  to 
75  per  cent,  of  manganese,  have  been  the  objects  of  a 
regular  manufacture  for  use  in  the  production  of  mild 
steel,  principally  by  the  Bessemer  and  Siemens  processes. 
The  especial  application  of  ferromanganese  to  these 
processes  will  be  subsequently  referred  to,  as  will  also 
the  effects  of  manganese  upon  cast-iron  (p.  74),  upon 
malleable  iron  (p.  204),  and  upon  steel  (p.  394).  The 
presence  of  manganese  in  iron  ores  is  favourable  to 
the  elimination  of  sulphur  from  the  pig-iron  produced 
from  such  ores,  but  its  influence,  if  any,  is  small  in 
diminishing  the  amount  of  phosphorus  passing  into  the 
pig-iron. 

119.  Tungsten  and  iron  unite  readily,  when  tungsten  is 
reduced  from  its  compounds  by  carbon  in  the  presence  of 
metallic  iron,  but  a  very  elevated  temperature  is  required 
for  the  reduction.  Thus,  if  grey  pig-iron  be  heated  to  a 
very  high  temperature  in  a  closed  crucible  along  with 
tungstic  oxide,  the  tungsten  is  reduced  by  the  graphite  of 
the  pig-iron,  and  then  unites  with  the  iron  present,  with 
the  production  of  a  hard,  fine-grained,  almost  silver-white 
steel  of  great  tenacity  and  considerable  malleability ;  if  the 
same  experiment  be  repeated  with  white-iron  or  spiegel- 
eisen  containing  only  very  small  proportions  of  graphitic 
carbon,  it  is  found,  the  conditions  being  otherwise  the 
same,  that  little  or  no  tungsten  is  reduced,  indicating 
that  combined  carbon  in  pig-iron  does  not  effect  the  reduc- 
tion of  tungsten  from  tungstic  oxide.  For  further  infor- 
mation respecting  the  effect  of  tungsten  upon  steel,  refer 
to  p.  395. 

120.  Ohromiom,  when  alloyed  with  iron,  decreases  the 
fusibility  of  the  metal,  and  like  tungsten  is  said  also  to 
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increase  the  tenaeit j,  malleability,  and  doctilitj  of  the 
steel  in  which  it  oooueb.  Chromium  appears  to  partially 
replace  carbon  in  steeL 

121.  Copper  does  not  readily  unite  for  the  production 
of  a  homogeneous  alloy  by  the  simple  fusion  of  any  mix- 
ture of  the  two  metalB,  but  if  iron  be  added  in  small 
quantities  to  brass  or  bronze  in  a  state  of  fusion  it  is 
readily  taken  up,  and  the  resulting  alloy  has  a  higher 
tensile  strengtii  than  the  original  brass.  An  apparently 
homogeneous  alloy  of  copper  and  iron  seems  to  result 
upon  the  simtdtuieous  reduction  of  a  mixture  of  the 
oxides  of  copper  and  iron,  the  former  being  always  main- 
tained in  excess.  Copper  in  small  quantities  renders 
malleable  iron  or  steel  red-ahart,  and  sensibly  diminishes 
its  tenacity,  while  pig-irons  containing  copper  are  unfit 
for  oonyersion  into  malleable  iron  or  steeL 

122.  Aieh-metal  is  a  malleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious 
alloy  of  oopper,  zinc,  and  iron  in  the  proportions  of  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  first  mentioned,  with  38  to  44  per  oentw 
of  zinc,  and  from  0*5  to  3  per  cent,  of  iron.  Sterro-meitU 
is  a  similar  alloy  containing  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  iron 
introduced  in  the  form  of  malleable  iron,  with  from  1  to 
2  per  cent,  of  tin ;  such  an  alloy  is  brass-yellow  in  colour, 
and  has  been  proposed  on  account  of  its  high  elasticity, 
tensile  strength,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
worked  either  hot  or  cold,  as  a  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ordnance,  but  its  introduction  has  not,  however, 
been  favourably  received. 

123.  Zinc  and  iron  yield,  when  heated  together, 
more  or  less  crystallioe,  brittle,  and  friable  alloys, 
which,  however,  are  wil^out  practical  applicati<m  to 
the  arts,  and  are  more  properly  zinc  alloys,  since  about 
7  per  cent,  is  the  maximum  amount  of  iron  that 
molten  zinc  will  take  up;  but  the  manufacture  of 
galvanised  or  zinced  plates — that  is,  plates  coated  with 
a  thin  layer  of  zinc,  or  with  an  alloy  of  zinc  and 
iron — form  an  important  branch  o£  metallurgical  industry. 
Galvanised  plates,  whilst  possessing  the  strength  due  to 
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the  iron,  are  not  affected  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  in« 
fluences  by  rusting  or  corrosion,  «,  long  as  the  zinc 
coating  remains  intact  The  galyanising  process  is 
effected  by  dipping  the  malleable  iron  plates,  previously 
cleansed  from  scale  or  rust  by  immersion  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  into  a  bath  of  molten  zinc  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  by  sal-ammoniac  (NH4CI) ;  under  these 
conditions  the  surface  of  the  iron  plate  becomes  coated 
or  alloyed  with  a  thin  protecting  layer  or  coating  of  zinc, 
or  of  a  zinc  alloy. 

124.  Tin  and  iron  unite  when  heated  together,  with 
the  production  of  grey  or  white  alloys,  which  are  harder 
than  tin,  and  break  with  a  crystalline  or  granular  frac- 
ture.  In  this  manner  alloys  of  the  two  metals  in  almost 
any  proportions  may  be  obtained,  but  like  the  alloys  of 
zinc,  they  are  also  without  practical  application  to  the 
arts,  although  in  the  production  of  Teme-plates  the  sur- 
face of  an  iron  plate  is  coated  by  dipping  it  when  cleaned 
into  a  bath  of  molten  tin,  whereby  a  firmly  adherent 
non-oxidisable  coating  of  a  stanniferous  alloy  covers  the 
surface  of  the  iron.  Small  quantities  of  tin  in  mal- 
leable iron  or  steel  suffice  to  render  the  same  cold-short ; 
and  also  only  workable  with  great  care  even  at  a  red 
heat,  such  metal  being  also  brittle,  and  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  weld. 

125.  Antimony  can  be  readily  alloyed  with  iron,  but 
its  presence  in  wrought-iron,  to  the  extent  of  only  0*2 
or  0*3  per  cent.,  is  siiffident  to  render  the  iron  both  red" 
short  and  cold-short, 

126.  Nickel  also  maybe  readily  alloyed  with  iron,  by 
the  direct  fusion  of  the  two  metals,  or  by  the  simultaneous 
reduction  of  their  mixed  oxidea  The  presence  of  nickel 
in  iron  does  not  affect  its  malleability,  but  the  alloy  is 
whiter  in  colour  than  pure  iron,  is  not  so  easily 
affected  by  exposure  to  air  or  moisture,  and  takes  a 
better  polish  than  iron.  A  native  alloy  of  nickel  and 
iron  with  other  metals  occurs  in  the  meteoric  masses 
which  are  occasionally  found. 
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127.  Cobalt,  like  nickel,  readily  alloys  itself  with 
iron,  producing  similar  alloys  to  those  last  described; 
and  small  quantities  do  not  produce  any  material 
alteration  in  the  physical  or  working  qualities  of  the  iron 
or  steel. 

128.  Lead  does  not  appear  to  unite  with  iron  when 
the  two  are  melted  together,  and  no  satisfactory  alloy  has 
been  described  of  these  metals. 

129.  AlmniniLm  yields,  with  steel,  alloys  of  various 
composition,  but  they  are  without  value  or  practical 
application  to  the  arts.  The  effect  of  aluminum  upon 
steel  is  to  diminish  the  tensile  strength  of  the  latter. 

130.  Silver  does  not  appear  to  unite  with  iron  when 
melted  along  with  it,  for  the  silver  is  found,  upon  soli- 
dification of  the  fused  mixture,  to  have  separated  through- 
out the  mass,  and  not  to  have  produced  any  homo- 
geneous alloy  of  the  metals. 

131.  Gold  alloys  itself  readily  with  iron,  upon  simple 
fusion  together  of  the  two  metals,  the  alloy  being  harder 
than  malleable  iron. 

132.  Platinum  alloys  with  iron  without  difficulty,  the 
melting-point  of  the  alloy  being  below  that  of  steeL 
Steel  containing  1  per  cent,  of  platinum  is  tough,  fine- 
grained, tenacious,  and  ductila  Similar  alloys  are  also 
obtainable  by  the  substitution  of  small  quantities  of  the 
rarer  metals  palladium  and  rhodium. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAST-     OR     PIG-IRON. 

133.  Pig-iron  is  the  form  in  which  the  product  of  the 
treatment  of  iron  ores,  with  fuel  and  fluxes  in  the  blast 
furnace,  occurs  in  commerce.  It  is  a  granular  crystalline 
compound  of  iron  with  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus,  and   n^anganese,  with   oftentimes  also  smaller 
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quantities  of  other  metals,  such  as  arsenic,  titanium, 
copper,  chromium,  <fec.  Owing  to  the  very  high  tempera- 
tures employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  iron  in  the 
modem  blast  furnace,  the  iron  is  never  obtained  free 
from  other  elements,  but  in  the  first  instance  is  always 
combined  with  more  or  less  of  the  reducing  agent 
(carbon),  along  with  the  other  elements  just  enumerated 
derived  from  the  ores,  fluxes^  or  fuels  employed  in  the 
smelting  operation. 

134.  Pig-iron  is  thus  essentially  a  combination  of  iron 
with  from  2  to  475  per  cent  of  carbon,  existing  partly 
in  a  state  of  solution  or  chemical  combination  with  the 
iron,  and  partially  as  mechanically-distributed  wticom- 
hined  or  graphitic  carbon.  All  pig-iron  contains  carbon 
in  the  two  forms,  but  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
combined  to  the  uncombined  carbon  vary  in  different 
varieties  of  pig-iron,  from  the  greyest  iron  where  the 
carbon  is  almost  wholly  in  the  uncombined  form,  to  the 
hardest  white  iron  in  which  only  a  small  pix)portion  of 
the  carbon  exists  in  the  graphitic  or  uncombined  form; 
but  the  maximum  amount  of  carbon  in  both  forms  never 
exceeds,  according  to  Riley,  4*75  per  cent.  Upon  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  fcnrms  of  carbon,  modified 
by  the  presence,  mode  of  occurrence,  and  varying  propor- 
tions of  the  foreign  elements  above-mentioned,  depend  the 
wide  variations  in  the  colour,  hardness,  strength,  fuaibiUty, 
specific  gravity,  behaviour  when  treated  with  acids,  and 
adaptability  of  the  metal  to  special  purposes,  in  the 
manner  to  be  immediately  described ;  but  in  all  its 
varieties  it  differs  from  malleable  iron  and  steel  by  an 
almost  total  absence  of  ductility^  in  being  unforgeabley 
and  it  does  not  admit  of  being  welded ;  it  is  also  more 
brittle,  not  so  tough,  and  is  usually  harder  than  malleable 
iron. 

135.  As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  pig-iron 
represents  iron  in  its  maximum  state  of  carburisation, 
containing,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  tabulated  on 
p.  64,  from  2  to  4*75  per  cent  of  carbon.     It  is  upon 
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the  mode  of  occurrence  of  this  carbon,  as  to  whether 
it  exists  largely  in  the  graphitic  or  nncombined  form 
with  only  smalL  proportions  of  combined  carbon,  or 
whether  it  exists  principally  as  combined  carbon  with 
only  small  proportions  of  graphite,  that  the  well-marked 
physical  distinctions  of  greyy  tohitej  and  molded  iron 
respectiyely  depend.  The  greyest  iron  corresponds  to 
the  largest  proportion  of  graphitic  carbon,  and  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  graphite  in  grey  iron,  the  weaker  and 
more  pliable  does  the  metal  become.  The  graphitic 
carbon  in  grey  pig-ircm  may  be  seen  under  a  powerful 
microscope  to  be  distributed  over  the  faces  of  the  crystals 
of  the  iron  in  the  form  of  very  thin  plates.  White  iron, 
again,  corresponds  to  the  condition  of  the  lai^gest  pro- 
portion of  combined  or  dissolved  carbon,  with  smaUer 
proportions  only  existing  in  the  uncombined  or  graphitic 
state ;  and  between  the  two  extremes  of  grey  and  white 
iron  the  gradation  is  more  or  less  gradual,  although  at 
certain  intermediate  stages  the  metal  exhibits  white  iron 
dispersed  through  a  matrix  of  grey,  giving  to  such  metal 
a  decidedly  mottled  appearance,  and  such  pig  is  accord- 
ingly described  as  mottled  pig-vran.  Since  much  of  the 
carbon  in  white  iron  is  either  dissolved  or  chemically 
combined  with  the  iron,  it  has  been  suggested  that  such 
iron  might  possibly  be  a  definite  carbide  of  iron,  but 
there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  well-defined  carbide,  although  spiegeleisen  may 
perhaps  be  a  double  carbide  of  iron  and  manganese  of 
the  formula  (FeMn),C. 

136.  Pig-iron,  in  cooling  from  a  state  of  fusion,  crys- 
tallises either  in  rhomboidal  prisms  or  in  octahedral 
crystals,  and  in  most  varieties  one  or  other  form  is 
predominant;  thus  the  dominating  form  of  crystals  in 
grey  iron  is  the  octahedral  The  specific  gravity  of  pig- 
iron  varies  also  from  7*1  in  grey  to  7*5  in  white  iron. 

137.  Pig-iron  is  usually  found  in  commerce  in  the  form 
of  oblong  blocks  or  pigs  of  W  section,  about  three  feet 
in  length,  the  metal  being  run  direct  from  the  blast- 
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furnace  into  open  grooves,  or  channels  of  the  above 
section,  formed  in  the  damp  sand  of  the  pig-bed  (see 
p.  129)  in  front  of  the  furnace.  Such  pigs,  when 
broken  by  the  hammer,  or  by  dropping  them  across  a  A 
shaped  block,  present^  if  grey  iron  be  the  subject  of  opera- 
tion, a  dark  grey,  granular,  crystalline  or  scaly  fracture, 
with  a  strong  metallic  lustre ;  whilst  the  colour  will  be 
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of  a  lighter  grey,  less  lustrous,  and  the  metal  harder  and  more 
brittle,  as  the  proportion  of  combined  carbon  increases, 
and  the  uncombined  or  graphitic  carbon  becomes  less. 

138.  The  mottled  varieties  stand  intermediate 
between  the  two  extremes  of  grey  and  white  iron  and 
exhibit  a  decidedly  veined  or  mottled  fracture,  as  though 
the  white  iron  were  distributed  in  small  detached  portions, 
or  in  veins,  throughout  a  matrix  of  grey  iron;  and  accord- 
ing as  the  proportion  of  white  iron  increases  or  otherwise, 
the  pig-iron  is  described  as  strongly  or  weakly  mottlecL 
Grey  iron  is  more;  fluid  when  melted  than  white  iron,  but. 
it  requires  a  much  higher  temperature  for  its  fusion ;  thus, 
whilst  grey  iron  only  melts  at  a  temperature  of  about 
1,6000 C.  or  1,7000  0.  (2,912o  Fahr.  to  3,452°  Fahr.),  white 
iron  melts  at  a  temperature  of  from  1,400^  C.  to  1,500^  C. 
(2,532«*  Fahr.  to  2,732«»  Fair.).  White  iron  con- 
tracts in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state, 
and  it  passes  through  a  soft  pasty  condition  before  com- 
plete fusion  occurs,  as  also  through  a  similar  condition  in 
assuoxing  the  solid  state  after  fusion ;  and  these  qualities 
are^  as  will  subsequently  appear,  the  best  adapted  for  the 
better  cariying  on  of  the  processes  of  puddling  and  of 
refining  of  pig-iron  for  its  conversion  into  malleable  iron» 
for  which  purposes  white  iron  is  largely  applied.  Grey 
iron,  on  the  other  hand,  passes  during  fusion  directly 
from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state,  and  vice  versd,  and  it 
also  expands  at  the  moment  of  its  solidification  from  the 
fluid  state,  thus  insinuating  itself  into  the  finest  lines  of 
the  moulds  in  which  it  is  contained,  whilst  white  iron, 
as  just  stated,  contracts  under  these  circumstances.  Hence 
grey  pig-iron  i^  in  request  for  foundry  purposes,  and 
more  especially  for  the  production  of  the  light  ornamental 
and  intricate  castings  of  every-day  production,  so  that  it; 
has  thus  become  usual  to  speak  of  the  softer  grades  of  pig- 
iron  BAfoimdrypig^  in  contradistinction  to  the  harder  and 
whiter  vaiieties,  which  are  described  9&  forge  qualitves, 

139.  Mallet,*  however,  argues  that  the  fine  copies  of 

*  Prooeedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  1875. 
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ihB  moulds  obtcdned  with  cast-iron  are  not  necessarily 
the  result  of  any  snch  expansion  of  the  metal  as  tliat  just 
spdien  of  as  taking  place  at  the  moment  of  its  solidifica- 
tion, bnt  that  the  phenomenon  is  otherwise  explicable ; 
and  he  soms  up  the  &ivourable  position  held  by  cast-iron 
over  other  metals  for  taking  accurate  copies  of  the  moulds 
as  follows^  viz.. :  That  its  density  is  sufficient  to  force  it 
when  liquid  efflBctually  into  the  comers  of  the  mould;  its 
capillarity  is  not  very  large,  and  so  it  does  not  require  so 
great  a  force  to  press  it  into  the  angular  cavities  of  the 
mouldy  its  range  of  viscosity  is  small,  and  confined  to  a 
small  range  of  temperature ;  and  further,  that  any  oxide 
formed  during  the  casting  process  is  precluded  by  the 
silicon  and  carbon  of  the  metal  from  distributing  itself 
throughout  the  mass. 

140.  Silicon  is  an  almost  invariable  constituent  of 
pig-iron,  as*  are  also  sulphur  and  manganese.  Cast-iron 
expands  in  length  by  heating  and  then  cooling  suddenly 
in  water,  or  also  by  gradually  cooling  in  the  air.*  like 
steel,  cast-iron  af^>ears  to  have  the  power  whilst  in  its 
fused  state  of  occluding  certain  g&ses,  and  especially 
hydrogen;  but  the  gases  are  to  a  certain  d^ree  again 
liberated  as  the  metsJ  assumes  the  solid  state,  and  hence 
one  of  the  causes  to  which  the  honeycombed  or  unsound 
structure  so  frequently  observed  in  cast-iron  or  steel 
^irtrngskatoiiStabl/  When  atmoBpherfe  «r  (» in  U.e 
Bessemer  process  for  the  conversion  of  pig-iron  into 
steel)  is  blown  or  forced  through  molten  grey  pig-iron^ 
it  is  attended  with  the  production  of  an  intense  heat, 
whilst  tho  carbon,  silicon,^  and  manganese  of  the  p^-iron 
are  largely  oxidised,  and  rranoved  in  the  manner  to  be 
more  fully  described  when  speaking  of  the  Bessemer 
process.-  Cold  solid  cast-iron  floats  upon  the  surface  of 
the  nudten  mietal,.  and  it  has  been^  usucd  to  ascribe  this 
result  to  thesuperior  density  of  the  fluid  over  the  solid 
metal,  but  it  is  observed  that  with  the  larger  pieces  of 
solid  cast-iron,  they  first  sink  and  then  rise  again  to  the 
*  Mr.  Wrightflon :  Proceedings  of  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  187d» 
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suiface*  of  the  molten  metal;  and  henoe  it  is  now  con- 
sidered probable  that  the  bnoyancy  is  due  to  a  decrease 
in  its  density,  owing  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
solid  metal  from  contact  with  the  much  larger  body  of 
molten  iron  into  which  the  cold  metal  is  introduced. 
Pig-  or  cast-iron  suffers  decomposition  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  sea-water,  or  more  rapidly  when  exposed 
to  the  joint  action  of  sesrwater  and  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  if  the  exposure  be  sufficiently  prolonged  it  will  be  left 
^  a  soft  porous  mass  having  the  form  of  the  original 
specimen,  and  which  in  s2e  instances,  after  3ul 
drying,  becomes  spontaneously  inflammable. 

1 41.  Grey  cast-  or  pig-iron  is  converted  into  white  iron 
by  rapid  or  sudden  cooling,  as  in  the  familiar  process  of 
chill  casting,  where  the  fluid  metal  is  poured  into 
metallic  moulds,  and  the  heat  is  thus  rapidly  withdrawn 
from  the  surface,  whereby  the  surface  of  the  casting  is 
converted  into  hard  white  iron,  whilst  the  body  of  the 
castings  usually  retain  the  soft  character  of  grey  iron;  but 
the  depth  and  degree  of  the  chilling  or  whitening  depend 
upon  the  thickness,  <bc.,  of  the  mould.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  And  that  the  flat  plates  or  pigs  of  Swedish 
pig-iron  present  on  fracture  a  white  skin,  with  a  grey 
interior,  produced  by  the  Swedish  practice  of  running  the 
pig  metal  into  cast-iron  open  moulda  In  white  iron  pro- 
duced by  the  chilling  of  grey  iron,  the  carbon  in  the  chilled 
surface  has  largely  assumed  the  combined  form  instead  of 
the  graphitic  form  previously  existing  in  the  grey  metal ; 
also  the  white  portion  of  such  castings  is  found  to  be 
poorer  f  in  silicon  than  the  body  of  the  casting.  From 
these  and  similar  reasonings,  it  is  sometimes  inferred  { 
that  molten  pig-iron  may  be  a  soliUion  of  varuma  solid 
amd  gaseous  substances  in  liquid  iron,  and  that  the  form 
they  assume  in  the  solidifled  metal  depends  upon  the 

•  W.  J.  Millar,  O.B.  :  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
1882. 

t  Crooke's  and  Rohrig*B  "  Metallnigy.*' 

X  Zeitschrift  des  Vereines  deutscher  Ingenienre^  Y6L  XXIV., 
p.  3d7. 
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manner  of  cooling,  botli  before  and  after  solidification; 
since  even  after  solidification,  but  whilst  the  mass  is  still 
at  a  red  heat,  it  is  possible  to  alter  the  nature  of  the 
metal,  as  by  tempering,  cementotion,  or  by  decarburiaation. 

1 42.  When  a  mass  of  grey  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly 
from  a  state  of  fusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  molten  metal 
standing  in  a  foundry  ladle,  a  scum  or  kish  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, which  consists  largely  of  graphitic  matter ;  whilst,  as 
above  stated,  if  the  same  metal  be  run  into  chilled  moulds, 
and  so  cooled  suddenly,  then  no  separation  of  the  graphite 
occurs,  but  the  whole  of  the  carbon  remains  in  the  metal,  a 
portion  of  it  assuming  the  combined  form  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  harder  or  white  metal;  hence  Jluidajid  also  chilled 
cast-iron  appear  to  be  capable  of  holding  a  larger  amount 
of  carbon  in  solution  than  metal  cooled  more  ^owly  from 
a  state  of  fusion.  The  scum  or  kish  produced  in  the 
manner  just  described  is  also  notably  rich  in  sulphur  and 
manganese,  containing  occasionally  as  much  as  0*22  per 
cent,  of  sulphur  and  5*19  per  cent  of  manganese,  the 
relative  proportions  of  these  elements  in  the  pig-iron  being 
at  the  same  time  0*05  and  2*62  per  cent,  respectively.* 

143.  Hot-blast  pig-iron,  owing  to  the  higher  tempera- 
ture of  the  furnace  during  its  production,  is  always  more 
siliceous  than  cold-blast  pig,  smelted  from  the  same  or  a 
similar  mixture  of  ores,  and  from  the  same  cause  also 
grey  pig-iron  is  more  siKceous  than  white  iron. 

144.  White  iron,  as  already  stated,  has  a  higher 
specific  gravity  than  grey  iron,  and  hence,  when  both 
classes  of  iron  are  made  in  the  same  furnace  in  the  in- 
terval between  two  taps,  the  white  iron  will  descend, 
separate,  and  form  the  lower  stratum  in  the  hearth  of 
the  furnace,  so  that  on  tapping  the  furnace  the  white 
iron  is  the  first  to  run  out,  throwing  off  its  characteristic 
showers  of  sparks,  and  flowing  in  a  thick  sluggish  sti'eam, 
and  this  is  succeeded  by  the  grey  iron  flowing  in  a  per- 
fectly fluid  current  devoid  of  all  sparks  or  splashes. 

145.  Pig-iron  is  largely  soluble  in  acids,  leaving  only  a 
*  Professor  A.  Ledebur,  Freiberg  School  of  Minos. 
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^mall  proporticm  of  insoluble  residue,  of  silicon,  graphite, 
&c.,  the  latter  forming  a  considerable  part  of  such 
residue  when  grey  pig-iron  is  the  subject  of  operation; 
but  if  white  iron  be  the  subject  of  treatment,  then  only 
a  small  proportion  of  graphitic  carbon  is  separated  in 
the  insoluble  residue,  since  the  whole  of  the  combined 
carbon  in  the  kon  escapes  in  the  form  of  liquid  or 
gaseous  hydrocarbons,  produced  by  its  combination  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acid.  The  liquid  hydrocarbons  so 
produoed  are  highly  volatile,  brown  in  colour,  soluble  in 
alkalies,  and  possess  a  most  disagreeable  odour. 

1 46.  The  strength  of  cast-iron  varies  much  according  to 
its  chemical  composition,  the  mode  of  ks  production, 
whether  by  hot-bilast  or  cold-blast,  mode  of  treatment  after 
leaving  ike  blast  furnace,  ko,;  ihua  oold-blast  iron  is 
stronger  than  hot-blast  from  the  same  Ctt'es.  Annealing 
diminii^es  the  strength  of  east-iron ;  the  presence  of 
silicon  likewise  impairs  its  tensile  strength,  whilst  sul- 
phur in  small  quantities  in<a:eases  the  sta:^ength ;  but 
phosphorus,  again,  if  present  in  any  considerable  amount, 
decidedly  weakens  cast-iron-  Repeated  re-melting  is  some- 
times considered  to  improve  the  quality  and  strength  of 
cast-iron,  but  this  is  now  generally  questioned.  Orey 
cast-iron,  if  not  contaminated  with  other  bases  derived 
from  the  fuel  or  the  flux  employed  in  the  melting 
of  it  (which  conditions  are  improbable  in  practice), 
is,  for  a  certain  number  of  meltings,  rendered  stronger 
after  each  re-melting,  since  at  each  melting  it  approaches 
nearer  to  the  character  of  white  iron,  but  like  white  iron, 
the  re-melted  pig  is  not  so  tough  as  the  original,  and  is 
thus  not  so  well  adapted  for  structural  work.  The  tensile 
strength  of  pig-iron  varies  between  4  and  14  tons  to  the 
square  inch  of  section,  but  the  average  of  good  cast-iron 
is  about  8  tons.  The  trcmsverse  and  torsional  strength  of 
pig-iron  is  low,  each  varying  between  1*5  and  4*5  ton  per 
square  inch  ;  and  it  has  an  average  shea/ring  strength  of 
12  tons  to  the  square  inch  ;  whilst  its  crushing  strength 
ranges  from  25  to  60  tons  per  square  inch  of  sectioui 
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the  average  strength  of  good  sound  specimens  being  from 
40  to  45  tons  per  sqnare  inch ;  but  these  figures  vary 
with  the  length  of  the  test-piece  employed,  the  higher 
"figures  for  the  crushing  strength  being  obtained  wilJi 
bhort  test-pieces.  Owing  to  the  high  strength  of  cast-iron 
under  a  crushing  or  compressive  stress,  this  metal  is 
iisually  employed  in  the  constructive  arts  for  columns, 
struts,  &c.,  and  but  rarely  in  such  members  of  a  structure 
as  are  subject  to  torsional,  tensional,  or  transverse  stresses. 
Oast-iron  is  thus  stronger  than  wrought-iron  in  compres- 
sion, but  much  weaker  in  tension ;  and  within  a  limited 
range  of  stress  it  is  tougher,  or  permits  of  a  greater  degree 
of  deformation  than  wrought-iron,  but  its  range  of  defor- 
ination  is  not  large  ;  hence  it  is  not  so  safe  as  wrought- 
iron  when  subject  to  suddenly-applied  or  impulsive  force. 
The  strength  of  bars  of  cast-iron  under  loads  suspended 
from  their  centre  is  further  spoken  of  at  p.  77. 

147.  Sulphti/r  is  most  frequentlj  present  in  pig-iron  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  hundredths  per  cent  only;  thus  the 
pig-iron  smelted  from  clay  ironstones  without  any  admix- 
ture of  cinder  usually  contains  from  0*02- to  0*1  per  cent, 
of  sulphur;  btit  in  smelting  for  common  forge-pig  in  South 
Wales,  cinder  is  sometimes  added  to  the  furnace  charge, 
und  the  sulphur  then  often  reaches  as  much  as  0*7  })er 
cent.,  and  it  is  notable  tb&t  the  per-centage  of  sulphur  in 
Welsh  pig-iron  generally  increases  with  the  number  or 
grade  of  the  metal  Pig-iron  containing  upwards  of  0*03 
per  cent,  of  sulphur  is  undesirable  for  conversion  into  steel 
either  by  the  Bessemer  or  the  Siemens  process,  the  steel 
produced  from  pig-iron  more  sulphurous  than  this  being, 
as  previously  noted,  invariably  red-short ;  but  for  foun- 
dry purposes  small  per-centages  of  sulphur  increase  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  metal ;  and  hence  the  practice  in 
Sweden  of  occasionally  adding  small  quantities  of  pyrites 
to  the  furnace  charge  when  smelting  pig-iron  for  ordnance 
purposes,  the  pig-iron  thereby  produced  presenting  in 
fracture  a  slightly  mottled  appearance. 

1 48.  The  effect  of  sulphur  upon  pig-iron  is  generally 
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to  whiten  it;  and  when  grey  pig  is  fused  with  about 
2  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbon  is  separated  in  the  form  of  soot,  and 
a  hard  white  iron  is  produced ;  or  if  smaller  quantities 
of  sulphur  be  employed  then  the  iron  is  less  hard,  and  is 
mottled  in  appearance. 

149.  Phosphorvs  is  a  constituent  of  most  pig-irons,  its 
tendency  being  to  make  the  fracture  more  largely 
crystalline,  and  if  present  in  great  quantities  it  reduces 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron;  but  in  proportions  up  to 
0*5  or  0*75  per  cent,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  any 
decided  influence  upon  the  strength  of  cast-iron,  whilst 
1  '6  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  produces  a  pig-iron  which  is 
decidedly  tender.  Phosphorus  hardens  pig-iron  and  in- 
creases its  fluidity  when  melted,  and  such  pig  is  therefore 
well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  light  castings  not 
requiring  great  strength.  The  pig-iron  smelted  from  clay 
ironstone  without  admixtui*e  with  cinder  usually  contains 
from  0*25  to  1*5  per  cent  of  phosphorus ;  whilst  common 
white  iron  smelted  with  a  heavy  burden  of  cinder 
sometimes  contains  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of  phosphorus, 
and  usually  presents  a  honeycombed  structure  along  the 
upper  surface  of  the  pig,  whilst  generally  such  metal  con- 
tains not  only  phosphorus  but  also  considerable  propor- 
tions of  sulphur.  When  the  blast  furnace  is  working  satis- 
factorily and  producing  a  good  grey  slag,  then  the  whole 
of  the  phosphorus  in  ore,  fuel,  and  fluxes  is  reduced 
and  passes  into  the  pig-iron;  whilst  if  the  furnace  be 
running  on  a  basic  scouring  slag  or  cinder,  rich  in  iron, 
then  a  portion  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  charge  passes  out 
Into  such  slags. 

150.  Silicon  appears  to  have  a  similar  effect  upon  pig- 
iron  to  that  produced  by  carbon,  and,  like  the  latter,  it 
exists  in  soft  grey  iron  smelted  with  hot-blast  from 
refractory  ores,  both  in  the  combined  and  the  graphitic 
condition;  although  the  mechanical  separation  of  graphitic 
silicon  from  pig-iron  has  not  yet  been  effected ;  but  in 
white  iron  or    in    highly    manganiferous    iron    silicon 
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appears  to  exist  only  in  the  combined  states  Siliceous 
pig-iron  is  weak,  also  somewhat  brittle  and  hard,  and 
thus  hot-blast  pig  being  more  siliceous  than  cold-blast 
metal  is  also  not  so  strong  as  the  cold-blast  iron  smelted 
from  the  same  or  a  similar  mixture  of  ores.  The  product 
of  charcoal  furnaces  such  as  those  of  Sweden,  owing  to 
the  lower  temperature  attained  in  them,  is  less  highly 
sHiceous  than  the  pig-iron  produced  in  coke  furnaces. 
Mr.  "Riley  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  hard,  silvery- 
white  alloy  of  pig-iron  and  silicon  containing  21  per  cent, 
of  the  last^mentioned  element ;  but  silicon  is  only  present 
in  the  ordinary  product  of  the  blast  furnace  in  amounts 
varying  from  0*1  to  as  much  as  5  per  cent ;  the  higher 
per-centages  occurring  when  siliceous  ores,  iron-sand,  or 
ores  containing  free  silica  are  being  smelted,  or  when  the 
furnace  is  working  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  lime  as 
a  flux.  Siliceous  and  weak  pig-iron  also  generally  results 
from  the  working  of  poor  ores  and  smelting  materials,  or 
when  the  furnace  is  working  upon  charges  containing 
large  proportions  of  fuel  to  ore — that  is,  upon  light 
burdens ;  and  thus  such  iron  occurs  on  first  blowing  in 
a  furnace,  when  the  proportion  of  fuel  to  ore  is  large,  and 
the  first  metal  is,  accordingly,  usually  poor  in  quality, 
highly  siliceous,  and  is  known  as  glazed  or  blazed  pig-iron. 

151.  In  haematite  pig-iron  for  use  in  the  ordinary 
Bessemer  process  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  about  1 
per  cent,  of  silicon  is  considered  the  minimum  of  what 
is  desirable  for  the  successful  and  most  profitable  work- 
ing of  the  process ;  but  large  excesses  of  silicon  are  here 
again  objectionable  owing  to  their  yielding  a  hard  and 
brittle  steel,  as  will  be  fully  detailed  when  speaking 
of  the  Bessemer  process. 

152.  Titanium  frequently  occurs  in  grey  pig-iron,  but 
in  white  iron  it  has  always  escaped  detection,  even  when 
ores  containing  it  have  been  added  to  the  furnace  charge. 

153.  Copper  has  been  detected  in  pig-iron  from  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  south  Oural  mountains,  and  although 
such  metal  would  be  unfit  for  conversion  into  malleable 
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iron  or  steel,  yet  small  proportions  up  to  0*2  per  cent,  of 
copper  in  pig-iron  are  said  not  to  affect  its  quality  for 
foundry  purposes. 

154.  Tin  renders  pig-iron  hard  and  more  readily 
fusible ;  but  stanniferous  pig,  after  treatment  in  the 
puddling  furuEice,  yields  a  malleable  iron  which  is 
exceedingly  cold-short   and  inferior  in  quality. 

155.  Manganese  is  a  common  constituent  of  pig-iron, 
its  tendency  when  present  being  to  render  the  pig-iron 
white  and  brittle.  Its  presence  in  iron  ores  promotes 
the  elimination  of  sulphur  from  the  pig-iipon  smelted 
therefrom ;  but  highly  manganiferous  and  other  white 
irons  are  only  produced  from  easily  reducible  ores, 
and  especially  from  those  containing  notable  proportions 
of  manganese.  Thus,  the  pig-iron  smelted  from  a  spathose 
ore  is  more  highly  manganif^x>us  than  when  hsematite 
ores  containing  manganese  are  employed ;  and  the  state 
of  the  oxidation  of  the  manganese  in  the  ore  also  influ- 
ences the  amount  of  manganese  which  occurs  in  the 
pig-iron  smelted  from  it.  The  surface  of  the  stream 
of  pie-iron  as  it  flows  from  the  furnace  appears, 
when  manganese  is  present  in  notable  qnantit^  a^ 
a  sheet  of  burning  gas,  and  such  metal  also  gives 
off  much  gas  during  cooling.  Manganese  in  pig-iron 
seems  to  increase  the  power  of  the  metal  to  occlude 
hydrogen,  but  at  the  same  time  this  quality  is 
impaired  with  respect  to  carbonic  oxide.  Spiegeleisen 
is  a  highly  manganiferous  pig-iron,  containing  from 
6  to  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and  usually 
possessing  well-marked  physical  qualities;  thus  it  is 
very  hard,  and  its  fracture  often  presents  large  cl6avage 
planes  or  lamellar  crystals,  but  spiegeleisen  and  highly 
manganiferous  iron  may  also  present  a  granular  crystal- 
line fracture  void  of  any  cleavage  or  lamellar  struc- 
ture. The  presence  in  spiegeleisen  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  combined  carbon  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition 
of  its  being  possibly  a  definite  tetracarbide  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese of  the  formula  (FeMn)^  C.     Formerly  this  material 
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was  manuf  acbared  exclusively  upon  the  ContmeDi,  bat  it 
is  now  extensively  made  in  this  country,  although  its 
production,  even  when  smelted  where  suitable  ores  are 
available,  requires  some  care.  Thus  a  too  siliceous  slag, 
also  variations  in  the  temperature  or  pressure  of  the  blasts 
or  too  heavy  a  burden  in  the  furnace,  wiJl  turn  the  make 
of  the  famaee  from  spiegeleisen  to  ordinary  white  or 
mottled  iron. 

156.  FerroTnanganeseiBetTJl  more  manganfferous  than 
spiegeleisen,  and  contains  as  much  as  from  70  to  85  per 
cent  of  mangasiese ;  but  with  the  increased  demand  for  very 
soft,  mild,  weldable  steel,  such  an  alloy  has  become  a  more 
and  more  important  commercial  commodity ;  its  produc- 
tion in  the  blast  furnace  is,  however,  attended  wiih  a  much 
larger  consumption  of  fuel,  and  a  greatly  decreased  yield  of 
the  furnace,  than  when  common  pig-iron  is  being  produced. 
For  the  production  of  f erromanganese,  besides  using  only 
suitable  ores  as  already  named,  a  more  basic  slag  or  cinder 
is  required,  and  hence  the  furnace  is  burdened  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  limestone  than  is  employed  in 
smelting  the  other  classes  of  pig-iron,  whilst  the  pres- 
sure and  temp^iuture  of  ike  blast  are  also  raised. 

157.  Commercial  cUssification  of  pi^-iron. — It  is 
uffoal  to  distinguish  the  various  qualities  of  pig-iron  as 
delivered  from  the  blast  furnace  by  different  marics  or 
numbers,  which  indicate  to  the  forge  or  foundry  manager 
the  grade  or  quality  of  the  iron  of  any  particular  brand, 
as  also  the  purposes  to  which  the  several  samples  are 
applicable.  As  already  noted,  ihe  pig-iron  produced 
from  the  same  ores  is  broadly  described  as  grey, 
mottled,  or  white  iron,  according  to  the  appearance  of 
the  fracture,  but  each  variety  is  again  further  classified. 
Thus  in  the  Cleveland  district,  according  to  the 
colour,  strength,  and  general  appearance  of  the  fracture 
of  a  freshly-broken  pig,  the  metal  is  described  as  being 
of  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  or  No.  4  forge;  whilst  in 
Lancashire  the  No.  4  forge,  or  strong  forge  of  the  Cleve- 
land  district,   is  represented   by  Y,  whilst  the  other 
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numbers  or  grades  are  designated  by  the  same  series  of 
numbers  in  the  two  districts.  In  furnaces  making  pig  from 
haematite  ores,  or  such  as  from  their  immunity  from 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
production  of  steel  by  the  ordinary  Siemens  or  Bessemer 
process,  three  additional  numbers  are  introduced  to 
designate  them,  and  such  pig-iron  is  described  as  of  No.  1, 
No.  2,  or  No.  3  Haematite  or  Bessemer  quality  of  pig-iron. 

158.  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3  grades  of  pig-iron,  are 
especially  applicable  to  foundry  purposes  and  for  special 
castings;  No.  4  is  also  available  for  foundry  purposes, 
especially  when  mixed  along  with  other  softer  irons; 
whilst  No.  4  Forge  or  V  is  ordy  applicable  for  conversion 
into  malleable  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace,  and  cannot 
be  advantageously  used  for  foundry  requirements.  The 
market  value  of  the  several  grades  thus  decreases  from 
No.  1  to  No.  4,  the  higher  number  being  the  cheaper  iron. 

159.  When  judging  of  the  quality  of  pig-iron  from  its 
fractured  surface,  it  is  usual  to  consider  a  uniform  dark- 
grey  colour,  with  strong  metallic  lustre,  to  be  indicative  of 
toughness ;  whilst  a  dark  colour,  an  absence  of  metallic 
lustre,  with  a  dull  more  or  less  leaden  hue,  and  a  slightly 
mottled  appearance,  indicates  a  weak  iron ;  but  if  the  iron 
be  light  grey  in  colour,  with  a  high  lustre,  then  it  will  be 
strong  and  tenacious;  whilst  a  light  grey  colour,  without 
lustre,  shows  an  iron  which  is  hard  and  brittle,  the  brittle- 
ness  being  more  strongly  marked  as  the  iron  becomes  of 
a  dull  white  or  greyish-white  colour. 

160.  No.  1  pig-iron  is  the  darkest  grey,  its  fracture 
being  largely  granular  and  presenting  numerous  graphitic 
planes.  It  contains  the  maximum  proportion  of  gra- 
phite,  is  the  most  readily  fusible,  is  deficient  in 
hardness  and  strength,  and  the  pig  breaks  with  a  dull 
leaden  sound,  indicating  but  little  tenacity.  This  metal 
makes  the  finest  and  most  accurate  castings,  and  is 
hence  used  extensively  for  the  production  of  light,  thin, 
and  ornamental  cast-iron  work  where  great  strength  is 
not  required.     The  surface  of  the  molten  metal  is  dark 
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and  sluggish-looking,  giving  off  neither  sparks  nor 
splashes,  and  as  it  cools  in  mass  a  thick  scum  or  dross 
separates  on  its  surface. 

161.  No.  2  pig-iron  is  lighter  in  colour  than  No.  1 ; 
usually  the  surface  of  the  pig  is  smoother,  it  is  finer  in 
grain,  more  regular  in  fracture,  and  is  a  little  harder  and 
stronger  than  No.  1,  but  is  not  quite  so  fluid  when  in  the 
molten  state.  The  surface  of  the  molten  metal  is  of  a 
clearer  red  than  No.  1,  and  it  flows  from  the  founder's 
ladle  in  large  sheets,  splashing  a  little,  and  its  surface 
exhibits  as  it  cools  a  series  of  lines  or  figures  ever  Taiying 
as  though  the  surface  were  in  circulation,  such  appear- 
ances continuing  until  the  metal  becomes  pasty.  A 
scum  rises  to  the  surface  of  molten  Na  2  pig-iron,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  No.  1. 

162.  No.  3  pig-iron  is  still  lighter  in  colour,  the  crystals 
are  much  smaller,  the  fracture  smoother,  more  compact 
and  dense-looking ;  it  is  also  much  harder,  stronger,  and 
tougher  than  the  lower  numbers,  and  is  consequently 
largely  used  in  conjunction  with  scrap  for  the  large  castings 
required  in  structural  ironwork,  the  usual  specification 
test  for  which  is  that  a  bar,  two  inches  deep  by  one  inch 
in  width,  supported  upon  three-feet  centres,  shall  not 
break  with  a  less  weight  than  twenty-eight  cwta  applied  at 
centre;  although  some  engineers  will  accept  a  load  of 
twenty-four  cwts.,  whilst  others  specify  thirty-two  cwts.  as 
the  breaking  load;  but  this  latter  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  with  ordinary  hot-bI<ist  pig-iron.  No.  3  pig-iron 
usually  contains  less  carbon  thtm  No.  1  or  No.  2,  and 
has  not  the  same  fluidity  when  melted,  whilst  the  molten 
metal  throws  off  sparks  abundantly  as  it  is  poured  from 
the  foundry  ladle,  and  its  surface  is  freer  from  scum  than 
either  of  the  lower  numbers,  but  the  surface-figuring 
spoken  of  with  respect  to  No.  2  is  much  less  distinctly 
seen  with  the  metal  of  No.  3  grade. 

163.  No.  4  iron  is  stronger  than  those  previously  de- 
scribed; it  is  whiter  in  colour,  more  lustrous,  has  a 
granulaTi  uneven,  and  more  or  less  mottled  appearance  on 
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fracture ;  it  is  not  nearly  so  fluid  when  melted  as  tha 
lower  numbers,  whilst  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal 
appears  hotter,  and  the  metal  throws  out  showers  o£ 
sparks  as  it  is  poured  from  the  casting  ladle.  Ko.  4 
pig-iron  is-  used  only  for  the  heaviest  classes  of  foundry 
work,  and  is  quite  unsuitable  for  small,  light,  or  omar 
mental  castings. 

1 64.  No.  4  Forge^  strong  forge-pig  or  Y,,  approaches  to 
whiteness  in  colour,  being  harder  and  also  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  last  This  number  presents  a  dull  and 
more  flaky  appearance  on  fracture,  and  is  only  available, 
for  conversion  into  malleable  or  wroughtriron  by  the 
puddling  process;  for  in  melting  it  passes,  previous  to 
complete  fusion,  through  an  intermediate  pasty  condition 
particularly  favourable  for  its  decarburisation  in  the 
puddling  furnace^  and  with  less  loss  of  iron  than  if  the 
metal  were  in  a  more  perfectly  fluid  state. 

1 65.  In  Staflbrdshire  the  grades  number  from  Ka  1  to 
No.  8,  of  which,  as  above,  No.  1  is  the  greyest.  No.  2  les& 
grey,  and  so  on  to  No.  5,  where  mottled  iron  commences ; 
after  which  the  amount  of  white  iron  in  the  pig  continually 

.  increases  between  this  number  and  No.  8^  which  is  white 
iron,  and  in  which  aU  trace  <d  grey  has  disappeared. 

166.  Pig-iron  smelted  entirely  from  ores  (mine)  and 
without  any  admixture  of  puddling-cinder  or  slag,  ia 
known  as  "  aU^^ne  pig-iron"  whilst  where  slag  or  cinder 
has  formed  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  furnace 
charge,  the  product  is  then  known  as  ** cinder-pig"  and 
such  metal  forms  altogether  an  inferior  class  of  pig-iron. 
Glazed  or  blaaed  pig  is  also  an  inferior,  highly  siliceous 
pig,  often  produced  when  a  furnace  is  first  blown  in,, 
owing  to  the  ejccess  of  fuel  than  employed.  The  highly^ 
man^oiiferous  pig-iron  used  extensively  in  the  steel 
manufacture,  and  not  classed  above,  is.known.aa  ^S^^m^^^ 
eisen,  and  a  compound  still  richer  in  manganese  than 
the  last  mentioned  is  os^Ued /erramartgcuMse*     (See  p.  99.) 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE   PRODUCTION   OP   PIG-IRON. 

167.  The  production  of  pig-inni  from  the  vwioiui  ores 
of  iron  comprises  two  stages.  Ist  Tke  prepara4ion  of  t/ie 
iron  ores /or  the  blast  Jmmaee,  2nd.  SmeUmg  of  the  iram 
ores  in  the  blast  fu/mtice, 

168.  Owing  to  the  comparatiyelj  small  value  of  iron 
ores^  they  are  not  usuallj  submitted  to  any  complicated 
or  expensive  previous  mechanical  treatment  for  the  separa- 
tion of  th^  gangue  or  earthy  portions,  before  either  their 
calcination  or  smelting,  except  in  the  case  of  special  ores» 
such  as  the  titaniferovs  sands  of  Mosie,  Canada,  where  the 
sands  are  concentrated  first  by  the  separation  of  the  mora 
siliceous  portions,  then  by  dressing  and  washing  them 
upon  shakiing  tables,  in  a  gentle  current  of  water ;  but 
these  sands,  again,  are  not  smelted  for  pig-iron,  but  aie 
tr^ted'  for  the  production  of  malleable  iron  direct  in  the 
American  Bloomery  Furnaces  to  be  subsequently  described. 

169.  The  two  stages  noted  above  for  the  production 
of  pig-iron  from  iron  ores  embrace  two  distinct  classes 
of  op^ratiQns : 

1st.  The  preparatory  treatment  of  the  ore  or  mine,  aa 
received  from  the  miner,  previous  to  its  treatment  in  the 
blast  furnace,  and  which  includes.: — 

a,  The  mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores ; 

5,  The  weathering  of  certain  classes  of  ores ; 

Cf  The  roasting,  or  calcination  of  the  ore. 
2nd<  Smelting,  or  reduction  in  the  blast  furnace, 
whereby  the  metal  is  separated  from  its  chemical  com- 
binations with  oxygen,  then  carburised  to  pig-iron,  and 
separated  by  fusion  from  the  earthy  constituents  of  the 
ore.  In  order  to  effect  these  changes  it  is  necessary 
that  the  blast  furnace  be  of  considerable^  height,  and  that 
the.  pcessm^e  of  blast  be  su&cient.  to  pass  freely  through) 
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the  superincura'bent  mass  of  fuel  and  ore  in  the  furnace ; 
further,  the  twyei:s  through  which  the  blast  is  delivered 
into  the  furnace  must  be  laid  horizontally,  or  not  directed 
downwards  into  the  bath  of  molten  metal,  for  under  the 
latter  condition  malleable  iron  would  result,  as  in  the 
Bloomery  furnaces,  instead  of  the  pig-iron  required  to  be 
'produced  in  the  blast  furnace. 

170.  Preparation  of  iron  ores. — In  England  it  is  not 
usual  to  submit  iron  ores  to  any  preliminary. mechanical 
treatment,  previous  either  to  their  calcination  or  smelting; 
except  to  break  them  up  into  fragments  of  a  fairly  uni- 
form size,  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the  furnace 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  ore  is  reduced.  Thus,  the  ore 
and  fluxes  in  the  case  of  the  large  furnaces  of  the  Cleve- 
land district,  are  broken  into  lumps  approximately  of  from 
four-  to  six-inch  cubes ;  in  the  haematite  districts,  again, 
the  furnaces  are  smaller,  and  the  materials  are  broken 
into  cubes  of  two  inches  resembling  road  -  metalling, 
whilst  for  the  still  smaller  furnaces  employed  in  Sweden 
the  pieces  are  only  about  one-inch  cubes. 

171.  Where  machines  are  used  for  breaking  up  the 
ore,  as  in  America,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  the 
more  usual  form  employed  is  that  of  Blake's  Stone- 
Crusher,  in  which  the  ore  is  broken  by  a  hard  oscillating 
jaw,  moving  to  and  from  a  corresponding  hard  flxed 
face ;  or  another  method  consists  in  passing  the  calcined 
materials  between  hard  cast-iron  rollers. 

172.  Weathering  of  iron  ores  is  only  necessary  for 
such  ores  as  contain  pyrites  or  shale  in  considerable 
proportion ;  in  which  case,  instead  of  directly  calcining, 
or  in  exceptional  cases  after  calcination,  the  ores  are 
exposed  in  heaps  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
whereby,  under  the  joint  action  of  atmospheric  air 
and  moisture,  the  sulphur  is  oxidised  with  the  pro- 
duction of  soluble  sulphates  which  are  dissolved  out 
by  the  rains ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  method  is 
not  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  calcareous  ores,  since 
the  soluble  ferrous  and  cuprous  sulphates  formed  by  the 
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oxidation  would  be  decomposed  by  the  lime,  with  the 
formation  of  a  sparingly  soluble  calcic  sulphate,  which 
largely  escapes  solution,  and  the  separation  of  the  oxides 
of  the  above  mentioned  metals  ;  and  thus  the  deleterious 
elements,  copper  and  sulphur,  would  both  remain  in  the 
ore,  although  in  different  states  of  combination  to  those 
in  which  they  occurred  in  the  original  ora  Also  such 
calcareous  ores  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  prolonged 
weathering  after  calcination,  otherwise  the  ore  would 
break  up  and  fall  into  powder,  owing  to  the  slacking  of 
the  lime  during  the  lixiviation  for  the  solution  of  the 
soluble  sulphates,  and  so  be  unfit  for  introduction  into 
the  blast  furnace. 

173.  The  process  of  weathering  is  continued  upon  suita- 
ble ores  during  three  or  four  months;  and  in  exceptional 
cases,  as  with  the  pyritous  siliceous  haematites  of  Grer- 
many,  the  weathering  after  washing  extends  over  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  with  occasional  lixiviation  or  wash- 
ings during  the  whole  period.  Certain  nodular  argill- 
aceous ironstones  which  are  accompanied  by  shale  and 
rock  suffer  oxidation  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for 
a  short  time,  whereby  the  shale  and  rock,  which  are  not 
readily  separated  from  the  ore  as  it  is  first  received  from 
the  mines,  become  easily  separable.  Again,  certain 
spathose  ores  are  converted  by  a  limited  exposure  to  the 
weather  into  brown  haematite  \  but  in  all  these  special 
cases  it  becomes  necessary  not  to  carry  the  operation  of 
weathering  too  far,  otherwise  the  ore  falls  to  powder  and 
becomes  unfitted  thereby  for  charging  into  the  blastfurnace. 

174.  The  calcination  or  roasting  of  iron-ores  has 
for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  water,  carbonic  anhydride 
(CO2),  sulphur,  and  volatile  or  other  matters,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  or  the  combined  action  of  heat 
and  atmospheric  air,  are  capable  of  volatilisation,  and 
whereby  the  ore  besides  being  freed  from  the  above- 
mentioned  constituents  is  also  left  in  a  more  or  less 
porous  condition,  more  readily  permeated  and  acted 
upon  by  the  reducing  gases  of  the  blast  fumaca      Also 
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the  partial  oxidation  during  calcination  converts  (at  least 
superficially)  theyerrot^*  compounds — such  as  are  contained 
in  spathic  ores,  and  which  readily  combine  with  and  form 
fusible  compounds  with  silica  in  the  blast  furnace — into 
ferric  oxide  which  does  not  so  readily  combine  with  silica ; 
and  the  calcination  is  conducive,  therefore,  to  a  saving  of 
iron  in  the  blast  furnace,  since  the  slags  of  ferrous  silicate 
produced  by  the  union  of  ferrous  oxide  with  silica  are 
:  difficult  of  reduction,  and  the  iron  in  them  is  largely  lost; 
but  ferric  oxide  also  consumes  a  little  more  fuel  in  its  re- 
duction than  does  ferrous  oxide.  Roasting  has  the  effect 
also  of  decomposing  to  a  large  extent  such  metallic  sul- 
phides as  pyrites,  which  are  first  oxidised  and  then,  if  the 
temperature  be  sufficiently  high,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
is  eliminated,  the  metallic  oxide  alone  remaining  in  the 
roasted  mass.  The  changes  produced  by  calcination  are 
indicated  in  the  following 
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Ferric  oxide  (FenOJ 

Ferrous  oxide  (FeOJ 

Hanganous  oxide  (MnO) 

Manganic  oxide  (MiigOJ 

Alumina  (AI2O3) 

Lime  (CaO)    . 

Magnesia  (MgO)     . 

Potash  (KjO) . 

Carbonic  anhydride  (GOg) 

Water  (OHj)  . 

Silica  (SiOa)    . 

Sulphur  (S)     . 

Phosphoric  anhydride  (PjOg) 

Sulphuric  „  (SOj) 
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175.  When  forge-  or  mill-cinder  is  to  be  added  to  the 
blast  furnace  charge  as  an  iron-producing  material  in  the 
production  of  cinder-pig,  it  is  usual  to  first  roast  the  cinder 
in  an  oxidising  atmosphere,  since  such  cinders  or  slags  are 
essentially  ferrous  silicates  containing  from  40  to  60  per 
cent  of  iron,  and  in  the  case  of  forge-dnder  it  contains 
also  nearly  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  and  most  of  the 
sulphur  present  in  the  original  pig-iron  from  the  working 
of  which  the  cinder  has  been  produced;  but  the  mill-cinder 
always  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  these  elements. 
Ferrous  silicates  when  heated  in  an  oxidising  atmosphere 
are  largely  decomposed  with  the  separation  of  the  iron,  in 
the  form  of  ferric  and  magnetic  oxides ;  whilst  any  sulphur 
is  first  oxidised,  and  either  collects  on  the  surface  of  the 
pile  as  ferrous  sulphate,  which  is  dissolved  out  by  lixivia- 
tion,  or,  if  the  temperature  be  high  enough,  the  ferrous 
sulphate  is  decomposed,  and  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
eliminated.  (See  also  '^bull-dog"  and  ''bull-dog  slag," 
p.  56.) 

176.  Ores  containing  free  silica,  readily  fusible  silicates, 
or  manganiferous  compounds  in  notable  proportions,  have  a 
tendency  to  clot  during  calcination  if  the  temperature  be 
allowed  to  rise  too  high,  and  thus  frustrate  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  calcination,  viz.,  the  production  of  a  porous 
mass  permeable  by  the  reducing  gases  of  the  blast  furnace ; 
but  with  calcareous  or  compact  ores  rich  in  iron  a  more 
prolonged  and  a  higher  temperature  of  calcination  is  per- 
missive, there  being  but  little  tendency  to  clot  or  to 
become  matted.  The  degree  to  which  calcination  is  carried 
is  influenced  by  the  grade  of  pig-iron  to  be  produced  ; 
thus,  for  the  production  of  foi^e  qualities  of  pig-iron  the 
calcination  is  usually  stronger  and  more  prolonged  than 
if  foundry  pig  is  to  be  the  yield  of  the  blast  fumaca 

177.  The  lo88  of  weight  during  the  process  of  calcina- 
tion varies  with  different  ores,  for,  whilst  the  Blackband 
iron-ores  of  Scotland — on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  bituminous  matter  which  they  contain — ^will  lose  by 
roasting,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  theiz 
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weight,  the  Welsh  argillaceous  ores  suffer  a  loss  of  from 
25  to  30  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of  about  27  per  cent.  The 
brown  hsematites  lose  some -12  or  14  per  cent,  and  the 
red  hsematites  only  about  6  per  cent.,  of  their  weight; 
so  that  it  is  not  the  practice  in  the  hsematite  districts  of 
England  to  subject  such  ores  to  any  preliminary  calci- 
nation, since  water  is  the  chief  volatile  ingredient,  and 
this  is  expelled  by  the  heat  of  the  ascending  gases 
as  the  ore  lies  in  the  upper  zones  of  the  furnace,  and 
before  it  descends  to  the  hotter  and  reducing  zones.  The 
only  preliminary  treatment  to  which  the  English  hsematites 
are  subjected,  before  being  charged  along  with  fuel  and 
flux  into  the  blast  furnace,  is,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
break  up  the  ore  into  comparatively  uniform  blocks  of 
some  two  inches  square;  but  even  this  practice  is  in 
numerous  iron-works  invariably  neglected,  the  ore  being 
charged  direct  into  the  blast  furnace  exactly  as  it  is 
received  from  the  mine,  without  any  mechanical  prepara- 
tion whatever. 

178.  Roasting  or  calcination  of  iron  ores  is  effected 
in  clamps  or  open  heaps,  hetvjeen  closed  walls,  or  in  variously 
designed  kilns,  but  in  all  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  observe  a 
careful  regulation  of  the  temperature,  so  that  the  ores  may 
not  be  softened,  partially  fused,  or  clotted  together  into 
compact  masses  impervious  to  the  ascending  gases  in  the 
subsequent  smelting  operation.  With  such  ores  as  the 
Blackbands,  containing  much  carbonaceous  matters,  care 
should  be  exercised  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise 
sufficiently  high  to  effect  a  partial  reduction  of  the  metal 
in  the  ore. 

179.  Boasting^  or  calcination  in  open    heaps,    as 

carried  on  in  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  &c.,  consists  in 
placing  upon  a  piece  of  level  ground  a  layer  or  bed  of  coal 
several  inches  in  thickness,  upon  which  are  put  ore  and 
fuel  in  alteraate  layers,  until  the  pile  so  formed  reaches 
to  a  height  of  from  four  to  five  feet.  The  proportion  of 
ore  to  fuel  in  the  several  layers  is  made  to  increase  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top  of  the  pile.     In  the  Hartz 
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districts  the  first  layer  on  the  ground  consists  of  a  bed  of 
slag,  upon  which  is  placed  a  layer  of  iron  ore,  and  then 
alternate  layers  of  fuel  and  ore,  until  the  whole  forms  a 
truncated  pyramid  of  some  nine  feet  in  height,  with  a 
base  measuring  about  sixty  feet  square.  According  to 
either  the  English  or  Continental  method,  the  conduct  of 
the  operation  is  the  same,  the  fire  being  first  lighted  at  the 
base  of  the  pile  just  as  in  charcoal  burning  ;  .and,  as  the 
process  advances^  if  any  portion  of  the  surface  indicates 
that  the  combustion  is  proceeding  too  rapidly,  or  that  the 
calcination  is  too  active,  then  such  part  or  parts  are 
damped  down  with  small  ore,  so  that  the  process  in  those 
directions  is  checked.  The  period  of  calcination  thus 
continues  until  the  whole  of  the  coal  in  the  pile  has  been 
consumed. 

1 80.  In  the  Hartz  the  ores  to  be  treated  are  calcareous, 
and  the  process  has  a  duration  of  from  eight  to  fourteen 
days;  and  for  the  calcination  of  each  cubic  foot  of  such  ores 
about  one-third  of  a  cubic  foot  of  small  coal  is  consumed. 

181.  Blackband  ores  frequently  contain  from  25  to  30 
per  cent,  of  combustible  matters,  and  these  or  such  others 
as  contain  much  bituminous  matter  are  usually  roasted 
without  any  further  addition  of  fuel  or  carbonaceous 
material. 

182.  Ores  containing  much  carbonaceous  matters,  sul- 
phur, or  other  combustible  substances,  are  treated  in  longer 
heaps,  with  less  width  at  the  base,  than  those  above  de- 
scribed, whilst  the  height  of  the  pile  rarely  exceeds  about 
three  feet;  such  heaps  are  preferable  for  the  roasting  of 
these  classes  of  ores,  since  they  do  not  attain  to  so  high  a 
temperature  as  the  larger  heaps,  and  the  ore  is  not,  there- 
fore, so  liable  to  become  fused  together.  Further,  also,  this 
class  of  ores  requires  to  be  calcined  in  larger  masses  than  is 
the  case  with  argillaceous  and  other  ores  free  from  combus- 
tible mattei*s ;  but  other  01*68,  such  as  those  of  Westphalia, 
which  are  less  rich  in  carbonaceous  matters,  are  usually 
treated  in  large  heaps  of  from  20  to  30  feet  in  width,  from 
15  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  of  various  lengths,  in  which 
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the  calcination  is  continued  from  two  to  three  months 
before  it  is  completed. 

183.  Although  the  various  methods  of  conducting  the 
calcination  of  iron-ores  in  heaps  are  essentially  the  same, 
yet  numerous  devices  are  adopted  in  different  localities  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  heat  throughout  the  mass  ;  as 
by  modifications  in  the  dimensions  of  the  pile  as  already 
noted ;  also  by  building  together  the  larger  pieces  of  ore  so 
as  to  form  draught-holes  communicating  with  the  fuel 
placed  in  the  interior  of  the  heap,  and  placing  around 
these  draught-holes  the  smaller  ore,  whereby,  when  the 
pile  is  ignited,  the  direction  of  the  flame  and  heat  can 
be  controlled  by  damping  down  the  surface  or  opening 
out  these  draught-holes  as  required.  With  the  same 
object,  it  is  a  practice  in  the  Westphalian  works  to  form 
draught-holes  between  the  sides  of  the  pile  and  other 
passages  in  the  interior  of  the  pile ;  these  passages  are  first 
tilled  with  wood,  and  the  pile  is  constructed  by  placiog  the 
larger  lumps  of  ore  around  the  exterior  of  the  pile,  so 
as  to  form  an  outer  wall  of  ore,  whilst  the  smaller  ore 
is  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  draught-holes,  with  the 
larger  pieces  more  distant  from  the  heated  currents 
passing  through  these  passages.  In  this  manner  is 
erected  aheap  of  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  which 
bums  for  one  month,  the  combustion  being  maintained 
through  the  draught-holes  formed  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  the  pile;  and  the  progress  of  the  calci- 
nation is  checked  as  before,  by  throwing  a  portion  of  the 
smaller  ore  upon  such  portions  of  the  pile  as  indicate  a 
too  rapid  rise  in  temperature. 

184.  In  pyriUma  ore8y  the  pyrites  usually  occur  in 
laminae,  plates  or  nodules,  arranged  along  the  planes  'of 
stratification  of  the  ore,  and  since  the  gases  passing 
through  the  pile  are  largely  of  a  reducing  character, 
the  sulphur  does  not  suffer  complete  oxidation.  Grund- 
man*  ^erefore  recommends,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
elimination  of  sulphur  from  such  ores  by  the  process  of 

^Gjnindman:  '*£iitscbwefl  der  Eiseuerze." 
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volatilisation,  that  the  lumps  or  blocks  of  ore  should  be 
placed  with  their  planes  of  stratification  vertical,  and 
that  the  surface  of  such  piles  be  covered  with  small 
ore  to  condense  and  collect  the  sulphur. 

1 85.  The  great  disadvantage  of  calcining  or  roasting  in 
heaps  is  the  comparatively  large  consumption  of  fuel 
which  the  process  entails,  amounting  in  the  South  Wales 
and  Staffordshire  districts  to  about  2^  cwts.  of  coal, 
consisting  of  two  cwts.  of  small  and  half  cwt.  of  large  coal 
to  the  ton  of  ore.  There  is  also  a  difficulty  in  regulating 
the  temperature  throughout  the  pile,  for  whilst  the  ore  in 
the  interior  of  a  pile  is  often  clotted  or  partially  fused 
(especially  when  spathic  carbonates  or  pjrritous  ores  are 
under  treatment),  the  other  portions  of  the  pile  are  fre- 
quently insufficiently  or  incompletely  roasted,  and  this 
irregularity  is  further  aggravated  when  much  carbonaceous 
matters  or  pyrites  are  present,  since  the  combustion  of 
these  substances  locally  intensifies  the  heat,  and  so  tends 
to  clot  the  ore. 

186.  Calcination  between  closed  walls  is  pursued  in 
the  Hartz,  where  clay  ironstone  is  treated  with  charcoal 
dust  or  breeze  as  the  fuel.  The  walls  of  the  pile  are  from 
6  to  12  feet  in  height  built  around  thi-ee  sides  of  a  rect- 
angular area,  the  floor  of  which  is  usually  made  to  slope 
slightly  towards  the  front  or  open  side.  In  the  enclosing 
walls  are  constructed  two  ix)ws  of  draught-holes,  each  of 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  lower  row  being  placed 
near  the  ground  level,  whilst  the  second  row  is  about 
three  feet  higher  up.  These  draught-holes  are  in  com- 
munication with  chimneys  in  the  interior  of  the  pile 
built  up  of  the  larger  pieces  of  ore,  and  these  chimneys 
also  communicate  with  air-passages  left  in  the  base  of  the 
pile,  or  formed  by  pieces  of  timber,  and  so  the  circulation 
of  air  is  effected  through  the  draught-  or  vent-holes  and 
the  chimneys.  The  conduct  of  the  process  is  otherwise 
like  that  described  for  the  calcination  of  iron-ores  in  open 
heaps,  but  the  temperature  and  draughts  are  here  more 
under  control,  and  there  is  a  less  expenditure  of  fuel, 
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with  more  perfect  calcination  of  the  ore,  than  occurs  in 
open  heaps. 

187.  Roasting   or   calcination  in  kilns   is  more 

economical  in  both  fuel  and  labour,  the  temperature  is 
also  more  under  control,  and  the  calcination  of  the  ore  is 
more  uniform  than  when  the  process  is  performed  in  open 
heaps.  The  operation  of  calcining  in  kilns  is  also  con- 
tinuous, the  kilns  being  built  so  that  as  the  calcined  ore 
is  withdrawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  kUn,  fresh  raw 
ironstone  and  fuel  are  being  added  at  the  top.  The 
kilns  generally  employed  on  the  Continent  are  cylindrical 
or  conical  in  vertical  section,  and  are  either  circular  or 
rectangular  with  the  comers  well  rounded  off  in  horizontal 
section,  whilst  the  size  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ore 
to  be  treated ;  thus,  whilst  the  circular  kilns  employed  in 
calcining  large  ore  are  only  from  9  to  1 1  feet  in  height, 
those  built  for  the  treatment  of  small  ore  are  rectangular 
in  horizontal  section,  and  measure  as  much  as  80  feet 
in  length  by  35  feet  in  width.  Coal  dust  is  the  fuel 
employed  in  Styria  for  the  calcination  in  kilns  of 
spathic  iron-stone  with  brown  haematite,  the  coal  being 
— interstratified  with  the  ore  in  the  charge ;  but  in  other 
districts  the  kilns  are  arranged  for  burning  the  fuel 
on  separate  grates  built  at  the  side  of  the  kiln,  from 
which  grates  the  heated  products  of  combustion  are 
conveyed  through  the  mass  of  ore  in  the  kiln ;  but  in 
other  examples  the  heat  is  obtained  by  the  combustion 
within  the  kiln  of  the  waste  gases  of  the  blast  furnaces. 

188.  In  the  first-mentioned  circular  or  rectangular  type 
of  kiln,  a  layer  of  fuel  is  first  placed  upon  the  bottom  or  bed 
of  the  kiln,  and  upon  this  are  distributed  alternate  layers 
of  ore  and  fuel  until  the  kiln  is  quite  filled.  The  fuel  at 
the  bottom  is  then  ignited,  and  the  air  for  its  combustion 
is  also  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion being  regulated  by  the  draught  produced  through 
a  large  number  of  holes  in  the  brickwork  around  the  kiln, 
more  holes  being  opened  as  required  for  the  calcination  of 
the  smaller  and  finer  ore.     As  the  process  goes  on  the 
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charge  sinks,  is  withdrawn  by  raking  it  down  an  inclined 
plane  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  more  ore  and  fuel  are 
added  at  the  top  to  supply  the  place  of  that  withdi-awn. 

189.  In  the  Cleveland  district,  Gjers^  kilns  (Fig.  7)  are 
frequently  employed ;  these  are  circular  in  section,  and  built 
of  iron  plates  lined  with  14  inches  of  brickwork.  Such 
kilos  are  of  about 
33  feet  in  height 
and  24  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  widest 
part,  having 
capacity  of  about 
8,000  cubic  feet, 
holding,  therefore, 
about  350  tons  of 
ore  and  fuel;  but 
they  are  also  con- 
structed of  twice 
this  capacity.  The 
Gjers'  kiln  resem- 
bles in  appearance 
a  low  blast  furnace, 
with  a  conical  lower 
portion  tapering  to- 
wards the  bottom ; 
and  the  whole 
carried  upon  a 
cast-iron  ring  rest- 
ing upon  short  cast- 
iron  columns,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  between  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  and  the  ground  of  about  30  inches. 
In  the  centre  of  the  kiln  and  resting  upon  the  ground 
is  fixed  a  cast-iron  cone  with  its  apex  upwards;  this 
serves  to  direct  outwards  the  descending  roasted  ore, 
which  is  then  raked  outwards  between  the  columns 
carrying  the  kiln,  whilst  fresh  ore  and  small  coal  are 
constantly  being  added  at  the  top,  to  replace  the 
materials  withdrawn  at  the  bottom.     Around  the  body 
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of  the  kiln,  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  same,  are  openings 
usually  closed  by  doors,  but  which  serve  for  the  admission 
of  air  as  required  for  the  process,  and  also  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bars  or  other  tools  as  may  be  necessary  if 
the  ore  becomes  softened  or  clotted  from  excess  of  heat. 

190.  At  Dowlais  and  other  works  of  South  Wales,  the 
calcination  of  iron-ores  is  effected  in  massive  stonework 
kilnSy  having  parallel  sides  and  semicircular  ends,  and 
which  measure  twenty  feet  in  length,  eighteen  feet  in 
height,  tapering  from  two  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom  to 
nine  feet  across  at  the  top.  These  masonry  kilns  have  a 
lining  of  fourteen  inches  of  fire-brick,  whilst  the  bottom 
is  covered  with  cast-iron  plates.  In  the  front  side  of  each 
kiln  are  two  archways,  built  in  the  masonry  and  open  to 
the  fire-brick  lining;  while  at  the  floor  level  through  the 
lining  under  these  archways  are  placed  two  openings  for 
withdrawing  the  roasted  or  calcined  ore,  and  above  these 
openings  (but  also  within  the  archway)  are  sevei-al  aper- 
tures communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  kiln  which 
ape  used  for  regulating  the  draught  of  air  through  the  kiln, 
A  kil;>  such  as  that  just  described  holds  about  seventy  tons 
of  materials  (ore  and  fuel) ;  it  is  charged  by  first  making 
three  fires  upon  the  cast-iron  bottom,  and  then  placing 
the  ore  around  these  fires  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches, 
following  which,  when  this  has  attained  to  a  red  heat,  is 
placed  another  layer  of  some  nine  inches  in  thickness  of 
ore  and  small  coal,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  cwt.  of 
coal  to  one  ton  of  ore ;  this  last  layer,  after  attaining  to 
redness,  is,  in  its  turn,  again  covered  with  a  like  stratum 
of  a  mixture  of  coal  and  ore,  and  so  on  until  the  kiln  is 
quite  filled  to  the  top,  by  which  time  the  ore  first  intro- 
duced is  ready  for  withdrawal,  an  operation  effected 
through  the  openings  at  the  floor  level  already  mentioned. 
Fresh  additions  of  ore  and  fuel  are  then  continually  added 
at  the  top  of  the  kiln  to  replace  that  withdrawn  from  the 
bottom,  and  in  this  manner  the  calcination  proceeds 
uninterruptedly  in  the  upper  zones  of  the  kiln,  whilst 
the  roasted  ore  is  at  the  same  time  being  withdrawn 
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from  the  bottom,  the  descent  of  the  charge  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  kiln  occupying  from  three  to  four  daya 

191.  In  the  Swedish  calcining  kiln  as  adapted  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  waste  gases  of  the  blast  furnace,  the 
kiln  is  built  of  a  circular  section,  slightly  conical,  and 

\  about  eighteen  feet  in  height,  with  a  mean  diameter  of 
six  feet.  It  is  formed  of  an  external  massive  struc- 
ture either  of  brickwork  or  of  rubble  masonry, 
the  whole  being  lined  with  fire-brick  and  supported 
by  bands  of  wrought-iron  around  its  circumference,  after 
the  maimer  of  an  ordinary  brick-kiln.  The  gases  from 
the  throat  of  the  blast-furnace  are  conveyed  to  a  circular 
main  at  the  base  of  the  kiln,  and  from  thence  introduced 
into  the  kiln  by  sixteen  equi-distant  nozzles  or  jets;  whilst 
the  necessary  air  for  the  combustion  of  the  gases  is  admitted 
a  little  higher  up  in  the  kiln  through  a  series  of  apertures 
controlled  by  dampers,  and  still  higher  is  another  series 
of  openings  for  the  introduction  of  the  bars  required 
to  break  up  the  charge  in  the  event  of  the  ore  becoming 
agglomei-ated ;  and,  further,  there  are  in  addition 
numerous  other  horizontal  openings  left  in  the  brick- 
work, for  the  escape  of  moisture  and  other  products 
expelled  during  the  calcination ;  whilst  at  the  base  of  the 
kiln  are  openings  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  charge  after 
the  manner  already  described.  These  kilns  are  capable 
of  roasting  about  twenty-five  tons  of  magnetite  and 
schistose  hsematite  in  the  tweniy-four  hours. 

192.  The  small  gas-kilns  of  FiUafei^a  patent^  as 
employed  in  Styria  for  calcining  spathic  iron  ores,  are 
heated  by  the  waste  gases  taken  from  the  throat  of  the 
small  blast  furnaces  there  employed  in  the  smelting  of 
the  same  ores.  These  kilns  are  rectangular  chambers  of 
about  two  cubic  metres  (75*6  cubic  feet)  in  capacity, 
and  are  built  in  rows  back  to  back,  each  kiln  measuring 
1*422  metres  (4  feet  8  inches)  in  length,  2*657  metres 
(8  feet  9  inches)  in  height,  and  0*526  metres  (1  foot 
8  inches)  in  breadth.  The  waste  gases  from  the  blast 
furnace  are  delivered  into  a  horizontal  main,  from  which 
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they  ascend  through  vertical  flues  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  brickwork  of  the  kiln,  into  two  long  horizontal 
chambers,  built  one  on  each  side  of  the  calcining  chamber, 
and  from  whence  the  gas  is  delivered  for  combustion  above 
the  level  of  the  grate-bars,  through  seven  slits  or  jets 
along  each  side  of  the  furnace.  The  bottom  of  the  kiln  is 
formed  by  a  movable  grating  of  bars,  upon  which  the  ore 
charged  in  at  the  top  rests,  whilst  the  roasted  ore  is  with- 
drawn into  a  cooling  chamber  below,  by  removing  one  or 
more  of  the  grate  bars  as  required.  In  such  kilns  about 
eighty  cwts.  of  ore  in  lumps  are  roasted  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  kiln  being  twice  filled  during  this  interval, 
and  the  roasting  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  about  30  per 
cent,  upon  the  weight  of  the  raw  ore.  It  is  difficult  to 
treat  small  ore  in  these  kilns,  since  it  lies  too  closely, 
and  stops  the  draught  through  the  bars  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  combustion  of  the  blast  furnace  gases;  and 
accordingly,  if  small  ore  be  treated,  the  kilns  do  not 
roast  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  proportion  yielded 
when  large  ore  is  operated  upon. 

^     193.  Smelting  of  iron-ores  in  the  blast  furnace. — 

•  The  impure  oxides  and  carbonates  of  iron  constitute  the 
only  ores  from  which  pig-iron  is  produced  on  the  large 
scale;  and  since  ferrous  carbonates  are  reduced  to  the 

.  state  of  ferric  oxide  (Feg  Og)  either  during  calcination  or 
before  the  ore  reaches  the  zone  of  reduction  in  its  passage 
through  the  blast  furnace,  it  thus  follows,  that  the 
chemical  reactions  which  occur  in  the  smelting  of  iron 
are  very  simple,  involving  only  the  reduction  of  fendc 
oxide,  which,  as  already  noted,  can  be  effected  at 
•  a  red  heat  by  carbon,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  &c.  ; 
the  product  so  obtained  from  the  blast  furnace  would, 
however,  be  a  heterogeneous  mass  or  metallic  sponge  of 
malleable  iron,  enclosing  the  refractory  gangue  or  earthy 
matters  accompanying  the  ore,  together  with  a  slag  of 
ferrous  silicate  if  the  ore  be  very  rich.  The  mechanically 
mixed  impurities,  slag  or  scoriae,  just  enumerated,  prevent 
the  reduced  metallic  particles  from  being  brought  into 
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contact,  and  so  render  it  impossible  to  consolidate  tbe 
metal  by  compression  under  the  hammer  or.  by  other 
means  employed  for  the  production  of  a  solid  mass ;  and 
thus  for  the  production  of  pig-iron  the  product  so  obtained 
Inquires  to  be  combined  in  the  blast  furnace  with  a  propor- 
tion of  carbon  in  the  manner  to  be  immediately  described, 

.  whereby  the  metal  becomes  more  fusible,  and  so  separable 
by  fusion  from  the  gangue  accompanying  the  ore.  And 
further,  that  the  loss  of  iron  arising  from  the  formation 
of  rich  ferrous  silicates  may  be  largely  prevented,  there 

'  is  added  to  the  furnace  a  flux  which,  by  combining  with 
the  siliceous  matters  of  the  ore,  prevents  the  formation 
of  these  silicates  (which  are  only  reducible  with 
difficulty),  and  leaves  the  ferric  oxide  in  a  state  to  be 
readily  reduced  by  the  carbonic  oxide  in  the  furnace,  or 
by  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  Thus  if  the  whole  of  the  iron 
is  to  be  extracted  from  rich  ores  of  iron  it  is  necessary 

•  to  employ  a  temperature  above  redness,  and  to  add  a 
flux  which  shall  form  a  fusible  slag  with  the  gangue  of 
the  ore,  to  the  exclusion  of  rich  ferrous  silicates;  for 
beyond  the  direct  loss  of  iron  in  such  silicates,  their 
presence  also  prevents  the  union  of  the  reduced  iron  with 

*  the  carbon  necessary  for  the  production  of  pig-iron. 

194.  The  gangue  accompanying  iron-ores  is  usually 
either  of  a  quartzose  or  of  an  argillaceous  character,  and  is 

.  infusible  at  the  highest  temperature  of  the  blast  furnace ; 

'  but  by  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  charge  comparatively 
fusible  slags  of  the  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina  result, 
but  even  these  slags  require  a  much  higher  tempera- 
ture for  their  fusion  than  the  ferrous  silicates  just  spoken 
)f.  At  the  high  temperature  thus  necessarily  main- 
tained in  the  blast  furnace,  the  reduced  iron  coinbines 
with  an  amount  of  carbon  derived  from  the  incandescent 
fuel  in  the  fu/ma^e^  or  from  the  finely-divided  carbon 
with  which  the  mass  of  ore  in  the  furnace  is  impi*egnated, 
and  pig-iron  resulta 

195.  When  the  blast-furnace  is  in  regular  work,  or 
<"  in  bias'!; "  as  it  is  technically  called,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
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^  it  filled  to  the  top  or  throat  with  alternate  layers  of 
fuel,  ore,  and  flux,  fresh  materials  being  added  to  the  top 
as  the  charge  wori:s  down.  At  the  same  time,  the  blast 
enteringthrougn  the  twyers  near  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 

♦  .nace  is  constantly  and  uninterruptedly  supplied  through- 
out the  whole  campaign,  except  during  the  brief  intervals 
in  which  it  may  be  shut  off  for  tapping  the  furnace,  or 
for  opening  the  furnace  top  for  the  introduction  of  the 
charge.  The  blast  should  be  delivered  at  a  sufficiently 
high  pressure  to  pass  freely  through  the  whole  contents, 
and  this  is  effected,  according  to  the  size  of  the  furnace,  by 
a  pressure  of  from  3  to  6  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  furnaces 
employing  coke  as  the  fuel,  or  from  1^  to  2  lbs.  in  those 
consuming  charcoal 

>4  196.  The  a^^ticm  of  the  hkist /urnace  coxameiices  imine- 
diately  the  blast  from  the  twyers  meets  the  incandescent 
fuel  (coke  or  charcoal),  so  that  active  combustion  prevails, 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  is  consumed  within  a  small 
distance  of  the  twyers,  attended  by  the  production  of 
carbonic  anhydride  (CO,),  and  by  the  evolution  of 
intense  heat;  but  the  carbonic  anhydride  so  produced 
ascends  towards  the  throat  of  the  furnace  through  the 
superincumbent  mass  of  incandescent  fuel  and  other 
substances^  and  becomes  reduced  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance upwards  to  the  condition  of  carbonic  oxide  (00) — 
thus,  CO,  +  0  =  2  CO.  Each  volume  of  carbonic  ardiy- 
dride  yields  two  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  change 
being  attended  at  the  same  time  by  a  corresponding 
absorption  of  heat,  so  that  the  zone  of  maximum  intensity 
of  heat  corresponds  to  the  area  where  carbonic  anhydride 
is  first  produced,  and  is  thus  confined  to  a  very 
limited  area  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  twyers. 
The  ca/rhonic  oxide  produced  in  the  above  manner 
then  becomes  the  principal  and  active  reducing  ageni 
of  the  blast  fwmace^  and  it  ascends  along  with  the 
heated  nitrogen  introduced  with  the  blast  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  together  with  smaller  quantities  of  other 
gases,  as  hydrogen,  &a,  through  the  furnace,  meeting  in 
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its  ascent  the  highly  heated  ore  and  fluxes.  The  ore  is 
moreover  in  a  porous  condition  from  its  previous  cal- 
cination, or  from  its  heating  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
furnace,  and  is  thus  in  a  state  highly  favourable  to 
its  peimeation  by  the  current  of  ascending  reducing 
gases,  and  therefore  to  the  reduction  of  the  iron.  The 
reduction  of  the  iron  is  largely  ejQTected  by  the  carbonic 
oxide,  which  is  converted  thereby  into  carbonic  anhydride. 
Thus  FoaOg  +  3  CO  =  3  CO,  +  2  Fe,  whilst  possibly 
a  small  proportion  of  the  iron  may  also  be  reduced  from 
the  ferric  oxide  (Fefi^  by  the  direct  action  of  carbon, 
at  the  hiffh  temperature  of  the  furnace.  The  nitrogen 
and  other  gases  which  do  not  act  as  reducing  agents  assist 
by  their  sensible  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
materials  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace ;  and  hence  the 
higher  the  furnace  the  more  perfectly  is  the  heat  absorbed 
from  the  ascending  gaseous  current,  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  temperature  of  the  gases  escaping  from 
the  tunnel  head  of  the  furnace,  although  the  escaping 
gases  from  both  the  high  and  the  low  furnaces 
may  contain  the  same  percentage  of  combustible  gas, 
and  yield  as  much  heat  upon  their  subsequent  com- 
bustion. 

197.  The  iron  thus  reduced  from  its  ores  by  carbonic 
oxide  or  other  reducing  agent  is  accompanied  in  its  descent 
towards  the  furnace  hearth  by  the  slags  resulting  from  the 
union  of  the  fluxes  and  the  earthy  matters  of  the  ore ;  and 
during  the  descent  of  the  iron  it  is  further  carburised  by 
contact  with  the  heated  carbon,  and  its  carburisation  may 
also,  to  a  lesser  degree,  be  eflected  by  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  oxide,  hydrocarbons,  or  cyanogen  compounds 
(present  in  the  furnace)  by  the  reduced  iron.     Thus,  the 

f  fusible  compound  of  iron  with  carbon  and  other  impuri- 
lies  constituting  pig-iron  collects  in  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace,  above  which,  in  virtue  of  its  lower  specific 
gravity,  floats  the  fusible  slag,  protecting  the  metal 
in  the  hearth  from  the  decarburis^g  influence  of  the 
blast  which  enters  above  it 
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198.  The  changes  and  reactions  under  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  twyers,  the  combustion  of  carbon  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  blast  is  effected,  with  the  production 
of  carbonic  anhydride,  are  followed  by  the  almost  im- 
mediate reduction  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  to  the  condi- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  by  the  great  mass  of  heated  carbon 
through  which  the  gas  passes,  and  followed  again  by  the 
re-oxidation  of  the  carbonic  oxide  so  formed  into  carbonic 
anhydride,  with  the   reduction  of  ferric  oxide  and  the 
separation  of  metallic  iron.     The  carbonic  anhydride  is, 
in  its  turn,  again  reduced  to  carbonic  oxide  by  contact 
with  incandescent  carbon  as  before ;  and  so  this  cycle 
of  changes  by  which  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic 
oxide  are  alternately  produced,  with   the  reduction  at 
each  change  of  a  proportion  of  the  iron  from  its  ores, 
is  repeated  in  rapid   alternations  as  the  gases  ascend 
through  the  furnace ;  and  these  reactions  are  continued 
so  long  as  the  temperatiire  remains  sufficiently  high  to 
effect  the  changes.     It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  gases 
taken  from  all  vertical  sections  of  the  furnace  above  the 
twyers  will  yield  on  analysis  both  carbonic  anhydride  and 
carbonic  oxide,  but  ttab  the  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  will  increlK  towards  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
owing  to  the  lower  temperature  there  prevailing,  and  the 
consequently  less  active  reaction  going  on  between  the 
carbonic  anhydride  and  the  carbon  of  the  fuel ;  whilst  the 
reduction  of  ferric  oxide  (FeaOj)  by  carbonic  oxide  is  also 
continued  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  that 
required  for  the  reaction  of  carbon  upon  carbonic  an- 
hydride necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  the 
state  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride 
is  further  increased  in  the  upper  zones  of  the  furnace  by 
'  the  burning  of  the  raw  limestone  (CaCOs)  introd«eed  as 
flux.     Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  the  per-centage 
of  carbonic  anhydride  in  the  furnace  gases  to  increase 
towards  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  yet  the  escaping  gases 
contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide,  as  is 
manifested  by  the  appearance  of  its  characteristic  lam'bent 
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flame,  when  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  temporarily  opened 
for  the  introduction  of  the  charge,  kc  Owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  combustible  gases  which  thus  reach 
the  throat  of  the  furnace,  it  is  now  the  usual  practice 
to  collect  the  waste  gases  which  would  otherwise  escape 
from  the  blast  furnace  and  utilise  them  hj  burning  them 
for  the  heating  of  the  blast,  raising  of  steam,  calcination, 
of  ore,  <fea 

199.  In  the  above  description  of  the  action  of  the  blasts 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  first  effect  of  the  entrance 
of  the  blast  into  the  furnace  is  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel  and  the  production  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  twyers ;  but  Mr.  L  L.  Bell,  in  his 
"  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Iron  Smelting,"  supports  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Tunner  that  carbonic  oxide,  and  not 
carbonic  anhydride,  is  directly  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel  near  the  twyers,  and  that  the  heat  so  formed, 
although  less  than  it  would  be  if  carbonic  anhydride  was 
produced,  would  yet  be  sufficient  to  melt  the  reduced 
iron  and  slags,  and  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
furnace.  The  same  author  likewise  considers  it  probable 
that  the  carburisation  of  the  ^nced  metal,  instead 
of  being  the  result  of  the  dilrect  contact  of  the 
heated  metal  with  the  fuel,  may  be  effected  by  the  finely-t^ 
deposited  carbon  with  which  the  ore  becomes  impregnated 
in  the  blast  furnace,  as  the  result  of  a  decomposition 
of  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide  in  some 
manner  during  their  passage  through  the  furnace. 

200.  As  already  noticed,  the  calcination  of  iron  ores 
does  not  affect  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  the  ore,  and 
therefore  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  ironstone 
is  introduced  into  the  blast  furnace ;  and  it  is  found  that 
in  smelting  iron-ores  containing  phosphorus  practically 
the  whole  of  the  latter  element,  whether  derived  from 
the  ore,  fuel,  or  fluxes,  finds  its  way  into  the  pig-iron 
produced  in  the  blast  furnace,  unless  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  ferrous  oxide  be  allowed  to  escape  reduction 
by  passing  into  the  slag,  when  a  considerable  proportion 

H 
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of  the  phosphoiiis  will  also  be  found  in  the  slag,  and  the 
residting  pig-iron  will  be  comparatively  free  from  this 
element ;  and  so  vice  verad,,  if  the  slag  be  free  from  ferrous 
oxide  it  will  also  contain  but  little  phosphorus,  whilst  the 
pig-iron  will  be  more  or  less  phosphoric  if  phosphoric  ores 
be  constituents  of  the  furnace  charge.  Thus  the  con- 
ditions of  the  blast  furnace  most  favourable  for  the 
perfect  reduction  of  iron,  with  little  loss  of  metal  in  the 
slags^  are  also  the  conditions  consonant  with  the  reduction 
of  phosphorus  and  the  production  of  a  phosphoric  pig-iron ; 
and  in  the  normal  smelting  of  the  Cleveland  ores  about 
one-tenth  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  ore  passes  into  the 
slag,*  whilst  the  remainder  is  found  wholly  in  the  pig-iron 
produced. 

201.  Any  manganese  occurring  in  the  iron-ores  is  also, 
like  phosphorus,  to  be  found  partly  in  the  resulting  pig- 
iron  and  partly  also  in  the  blast  furnace  slag,  but  the 
production  of  spiegeleisen,  or  manganiferous  pig-iron,  is 
facilitated  by  a  hotter  blast  and  a  higher  temperature  in 
the  furnace  hearth. 

202.  The  sidphv/r  in  the  mine  or  ore  is  largely  expelled 
during  calcination,  bu^^ch  as  escapes  expulsion  under  this 
treatment,  and  so  enters  with  the  iron-producing  materials 
into  the  bhust  furnace,  occurs  along  with  that  accompanying 
the  fuel  or  fluxes,  either  ip  the  resulting  pig-iron  or 
in  the  slags,  according  as  the  slag  is  calcareous  or  siliceous 
in  character.  If  lime  be  in  excess  in  the  furnace  then 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  of  the  sulphur  to  pass  into 
the  slag,  possibly  as  calcic  sulphide ;  but  if  on  the  con- 
trary the  slag  be  more  siliceous,  the  silica  being  present 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  by  combination  with  the 
lime  and  alumina  present  in  the  furnace  charge  a  readily 
fusible  vitreous  slag,  then  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
sulphur  will  be  found  in  the  pig-iron  yielded  by  the 
furnace.  Hence,  white  irariy  which  is  produced  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  grey  iron,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
fusible  siliceous  slag,  is  usually  more  sulphurous  thou 

*  L  L.  Bell :  ''  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Iron  Smelting." 
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grey  iron,  so  that  a  high  temperature  with  a  liberal  use 
of  lime  are  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  make  of 
grey  pig  and  the  elimination  of  sulphur  from  the  iron, 
whilst  a  proportionately  larger  per-centage  of  sulphur  will 
occur  in  the  slag  than  is  found  with  the  lower  tempera- 
ture  and  more  siliceous  slag  accompanying  the  make  of 
white  iron.  The  proportion  of  lime  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  affect  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  pig-iron. 

203.  Acomparativelyhigh  temperature  being  necessary 
for  the  reduction  of  silicon,  it  is  found,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  the 
richer  in  silicon  is  the  resulting  pig-iron,  so  that  the 
lower  grades  or  numbers  of  pig-iron,  which  are  always 
produced  at  the  higher  temperatures,  are  more  siliceous 
than  the  higher  numbers.  Too  high  a  temperature  of 
the  furnace  is  sometimes  productive  of  a  metal  somewhat 
leaden  in  aspect,  exhibiting  however  a  grey  fracture, 
but  with  very  small  crystals;  such  pig  is  known  as 
glazed  or  glazy  pig,  and  it  yields  weak,  inferior  castings 
when  it  is  used  in  the  foundry,  whilst  it  melts  in  the 
puddling  furnace  like  water,  destroying  the  fettling 
of  the  furnace  long  before  the  iron  afibrds  any  indication 
of  coming  to  nature.  Glazy  pig-iron  is  therefore  almost 
worthless  either  for  foundry  or  forge  use,  and  the  remedy 
for  a  furnace'  working  upon  such  metal  is  either  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  blast,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  method,  or  to  attain  the  same  end  by 
increasing  the  burden  of  the  furnace. 

204.  Ferromanganese  is  a  variety  of  pig-iron  contain- 
ing from  20  to  60  or  80  per  cent,  of  manganese,  which 
has  during  recent  years  come  into  extensive  request 
in  the  manufacture  of  soft  or  mild  steeL  It  is  a  hard, 
crystalline  body,  but,  unlike  spiegeleisen,  its  fracture  does 
not  present  the  large  cleavage  planes  so  characteristic  of 
the  latter.  The  name  spiegeleisen  is  now  generally 
reserved  for  the  varieties  of  pig-iron  which  although  rich 
in  manganese  do  not  contain  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
that  metal ;  while  the  name  of  ferromanganese  is  applied 
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to  thofee  varieties  of  pig-iron  containing  upwards  of 
20  per  cent,  of  manganesa  Ferromanganese  though, 
until  recently  produced  almost  wholly  upon  the  Con- 
tinent from  Spanish  or  Sardinian  ores  containing  from 
10  to  40  per  cent,  of  manganese,  has  now  become  an 
article  of  regular  production  in  both  England  and  France. 
But  its  production  requires  not  only  suitable  ores  but  also 
a  blast  of  the  highest  possible  temperature  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  fire-brick  stoves,  while  the  consumption  of 
fuel  is  exceedingly  high,  amounting,  when  the  metal 
contains  80  per  cent,  of  manganese,  to  no  less  than  three 
and  a-half  tons  of  coke  per  ton  of  metal  made ;  and  the 
yield  of  the  blast  furnace  falls  to  between  twelve  and 
twenty  tons  of  ferromanganese  per  day,  in  furnaces  which 
would  yield  from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  of  ordinary  pig-iron  per 
day.  Of  the  manganese  present  in  the  furnace  charge,  from 
60  to  70  per  cent,  only  is  reduced  and  passes  into  the  pig- 
iron,  while  the  remainder  passes  largely  into  the  slag,  but 
a  portion  also  is  most  probably  volatilised  at  the  high 
temperature  employed.  Ferromanganese  can  be  obtained 
containing  about  85  per  cent,  of  manganese,  but  while 
a  ferromanganese  containing  80  per  cent,  of  manganese 
is  quoted  at  £20  per  ton,  spiegeleisen  containing  20  per 
cent,  is  worth  only  about  £5  10& 

205.  Efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  zones  or  areas  within  the  furnace  in  which 
the  several  chemical  decompositions  and  changes  pre- 
viously described  are  confined,  as  also  the  temperatures  of 
these  several  limits.  But  such  effoi-ts  are  necessarily 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  varying  products  which  are 
found  at  the  same  depth  from  the  throat,  under  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  furnace  on  different  occasions ; 
such  variations  arising  from  the  somewhat  complex  nature 
of  the  action  of  the  blast  furnace,  and  the  irregularities 
introduced  into  its  working  by  small  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  ore,  fuel,  and  fluxes  at  the  various  intervals ; 
also  from  the  want  of  care  in  charging,  and  from  alterations 
in  the  temperature  of  the  blast ;  whilst  even  atmospheric 
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changes  have  an  effect  npon  the  regular  working'  of  the 
blast  furnace,  the  latter  alone  being  sufficient,  according 
to  Mr.  Bell,  to  effect  a  rise  or  fall  of  a  number  in  the 
quality  of  the  pig-iron,  and  to  make  a  difference  of 
fully  5  per  cent,  in  the  consimiption  of  fuel  in  the 
furnace  per  ton  of  metal  produced.  Moreover,  as  the 
cycle  of  changes  whereby  the  carbonic  anhydride  pro- 
duced upon  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  blast  is  almost  immediately  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide,  which  in  turn  by  its  reaction  upon 
ferric  oxide  becomes  again  oxidised  to  carbonic  anhydride, 
is  repeated  as  the  gases  ascend  through  the  furnace,  so 
long  as  the  temperature  remains  at  or  above  dull  redness, 
it  is  obvious  that  anything  which 
tends  to  elevate  the  temperature  will 
continue  these  operations  to  a  higher 
point  in  the  furnace,  and  so  it  becomes 
difficult  to  indicate  more  than  the  order 
in  which  the  several  areas  of  reaction 
follow,  from  the  throat  to  the  hearth  of 
the  furnace.  Mr.  I.  L.  Bell*  has  en- 
deavoured to  map  in  a  general  way  the 
conditions  of  the  furnace  and  of  its 
charge,  at  various  depths  from  the  hearth 
to  the  throat.  Commencing  from  the 
throat  of  the  furnace,  there  is  (Fig.  8) 
an  upper  zone,  a,  in  which  are  lodged 
the  materials  just  charged  into  the 
furnace,  and  where  they  are  being 
heated  by  the  ascending  gases;  but 
within  twenty  feet  from  the  throat 
the  charge  has  attained  to  a  duU  red 
heat,  and  the  ore  is  in  a  condition,  there- 
fore, for  reduction  by  carbonic  oxide 
with  the  production  of  a  spongy  me- 
tallic mas&  Descending  now  to  the  zone,  h,  the  furnace 
is  at  a  red  Jieat,  and  the  carbonic  anhydride  is  being 
*  Proceedings  of  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  1872. 
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expelled  from  the  limestone;  whilst  in  the  area,  c,  a 
JuU  red  heat  is  attained,  and  the  reduced  spongy 
metal  in  its  descent  begins  to  absorb  or  combine  with 
carbon  from  the  incandescent  fuel,  <kc.,  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact,  in  the  manner  already  described. 
This  combination  or  absorption  of  carbon  continues 
through  the  next  zone,  d,  which  is  at  a  bright  red  heat, 
and  where  it  is  probable  also  that  the  reduction  of 
sulphur,  silicon,  phosphorus,  &c.,  of  the  charge,  and 
its  combination  with  the  iron,  is  eflfected  j  in  the  zone, 
6,  constituting  the  boshes  of  the  furnace,  the  tempera- 
ture has  reached  a  very  hrigJU  redness,  and  is  sufficient 
to  effect  the  combination  and  fusion  of  the  slag-producing 
materials ;  whilst  the  lowest  zone,  f,  or  hearth  of  the 
furnace,  has  attained  a  white  heat,  and  the  slags  are 
thoroughly  fused,  and  separate  accordingly  from  the  pig- 
iron  j  which  latter  sinks  in  virtue  of  its  greater  specific 
gravity,  and  collects  as  the  lowest  layer  on  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  where  it  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
blast  by  the  layer  of  fluid  slag  above  it.  The  slag  and 
pig-iron  are  tapped  out  at  such  times  and  in  the 
manner  as  will  subsequently  be  described  (p.  129). 

r206.  The  grade  or  quality  number  of  the  pig-iron 
that  will  be  produced  from  a  given  blast  furnace  is  not 
perfectly  under  control,  but  generally  the  iron  produced 
from  easily  reducible  ores,  from  furnaces  working  at  a  re- 
duced temperature  and  with  heavy  burdens — ^that  is,  with 
a  large  proportion  of  ore  to  fuel — will  be  wh^tffi  1^^^  i  since 
under  these  conditions  the  charge  works  down  more 
rapidly,  and  the  period  during  which  the  reduced  metal 
is  in  contact  with  the  incandescent  carbonaceous  matters  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  degree  of  carburisation 
of  the  pig-iron  is  accordingly  at  its  lowest  point.  But 
with  an  increased  temperature  in  the  furnace,  and  the 
charging  of  lighter  burdens— that  is,  where  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  fuel  to  ore  is  employed — ^then  the  pig-iron  is 
usually  grey  and  more  siliceous  than  that  made  under 
the  former  conditions.     Hence,  if  an  increased  make  is  to 
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be  obtained  from  the  same  furnace  whilst  maintaining  the 
quality  of  the  pig-iron,  the  other  conditions  of  ore  and 
charging  remaining  the  same,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  furnace.  If  the  make  bo 
increased  by  harder  driving  (heayier  bnrdening)  of  the 
furnace,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  then  tho 
quality  of  the  pig-iron  is  deteriorated,  usually  turning  the 
make  into  white  iron,  with  the  production  at  the  same 
time  of  a  scouring  slag  of  ferrous  silicate. 

207.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  slag  produced  in 
the  furnace  has  also  an  inBuence  upon  the  quality  of  the 
metal  produced,  in  the  manner  to  be  described  when 
speaking  of  furnace  slags  (p.  109). 

208.  Fluxes,  8lag8,  fuel,  Ac.,  of  the  blast  fumace. — 

The  gangue  or  earthy  matters  of  the  ironstone,  eonsisting 
for  the  most  part  of  quartz  (silica),  clay  (aluminous  silicates), 
or  of  calcic  carbonate,  together  with  the  earthy  matters  or 
ashes  of  the  fuel,  are  any  of  them,  when  alone,  either  quite 
infusible  or  fusible  only  with  difficulty ;  and  hence,  un- 
less some  other  body  is  added  capable  of  producing  readily 
fusible  compounds  by  combination  with  them,  these  earthy 
matters  exercise  by  their  presence  a  prejudicial  influence 
upon  the  working  of  the  blast  fumace,  and  have  an 
injurious  ejQTect  upon  the  quality  of  the  pig-iron  produced. 
For  these  earthy  bodies  unless  converted  into  a  fusible 
slag  descend  in  an  imperfectly  fused  state  to  the  hearth 
of  the  fumace,  along  with  the  reduced  metal,  and  there 
remain  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  same ;  but  to  prevent 
this,  it  is  the  practice  to  add  to  the  fumace  charge  some 
substance  which  shall  act  as  2,  flux  to  the  pedicular 
earthy  impurity  accompanying  the  ore.  The  object,  then, 
in  the  selection  and  addition  of  suitable  materials  as 
fluxes,  is  to  add  only  such  substances  as,  with  the  least 
possible  addition  to  the  fumace  charge  of  any  material  not 
containing  iron,  will  produce  a  readily  fusible  slag  with 
the  gangue  of  the  ore.  For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  eflect  the  result  by  the  addition 
ot  mixing  together  of  iron  ores,  in  which  the  gangue 
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of  the  one  will  act  as  a  flux  to  the  other,  and  so  produce 
the  desired  slag;  thus,  for  instance,  by  the  judicious 
mixing  of  siliceous  and  ccUcareotis  hsematites,  or  by  the 
addition  of  argiOaceaus  ores  to  such  a  mixture  in  the 
required  proportions,  the  necessary  slag  is  produced,  with- 
out the  addition  of  non-ferriferous  materials.  In  some 
of  the  red  haematites  of  Sweden,  &c.,  the  ore  is  accom- 
panied by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  calcareous  matters 
to  yield  the  necessary  flux  without  any  further  addition  of 
flujdng  materials  to  the  charge;  such  ores  are  accordingly 
very  economical  in  fuel,  and  are  known  as  "  self -going  " 
or  "  self-fluxing."  _         ^ 

209.  Further,  it  is  desirable  that  the  slag  in  the  blast 
furnace,  whether  produced  by  the  mixture  of  ores  as 
above,  or  by  the  addition  of  an  independent  flux,  shall 
have  such  a  composition  and  be  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  as  to  partially  purify  the  pig-iron,  by  taking  up 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  sulphur  derived  from  the 
fuel  charged  into  the  blast  furnace  along  with  the  ore ; 
and  with  this  object  a  larger  proportion  of  flux  is  always 
added  than  would  be  necessary  for  the  production  only 
of  the  most  fusible  slag. 

210.  The  natu/re  and  qucmtity  of  the  flux  depends 
accordingly  upon  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
gangue  accompanying  the  ore ;  thus,  with  a  gangue  con- 
taining free  silica  or  a  siliceous  mineral,  limestone  is  the 
flux  usually  employed ;  since,  if  such  an  ore  be  treated  in 
the  blast  furnace  with  fuel  only  without  the  addition  of 
any  flux,  the  silica  which  is  infusible  when  alone,  would, 
on  passing  through  the  zone  of  most  intense  heat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  twyers,  combine  with  ferrous 
oxide  from  the  ore,  producing  thereby  a  fusible  basic 
ferrous  silicate,  the  iron  in  which  would  thus  escape  re- 
duction in  the  furnace,  and  the  yield  or  make  of  pig-iron 
be  proportionately  reduced.  But  by  the  judicious  addi- 
tion of  limestone  with  such  ores,  as  the  charge  descends 
through  the  furnace  the  limestone  is  first  converted  into 
caustic  lime^and  then  combines  with  the  silica  and  alumina 
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of  the  ore,  producing  a  fusible  double  silicate  of  lime  and 
alumina,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  iron  from  the  slag. 
In  the  case  just  noted  of  an  ore  with  a  quartzose  or 
siliceous  gangue,  such  as  the  haematite  ores  of  Lancashire 
Cumberland,  &c.,  it  is  usual  to  add  both  lime  and  argilla- 
ceous matters  to  the  furnace,  the  last  mentioned  being 
in  the  form  of  an  iron-ore  such  as  that  imported  from 
Belfast,  which  contains  upwards  of  30  per  cent,  of  alumina, 
with  30  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide,  and  only  about  10  per 
cent,  of  silica.  In  this  way  iron-producing  matermls 
in  which  the  earthy  ingredients  mutually  act  as  fluxes 
to  one  another  are  introduced  into  the  blast  fur- 
nace. Bauxite,  a  mineral  containing  some  57  per 
cent,  of  alumina  and  25  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide,  is  also 
sometimes  used  as  the  flux  in  the  working  of  siLiceous 
ores. 

211.  If  the  gangue  be  of  the  practically  infusible, 
argillaceous,  or  aluminous  character,  which  in  the  blast 
furnace  readily  combines  with  ferrous  oxide,  with  the 
production  thereby  of  fusible  double  silicates  of  alumina 
and  iron,  but  attended  with  an  equivalent  loss  of  iron, 
then,  as  with  the  siliceous  gangue  just  noted,  by  the 
addition  of  limestone  the  formation  of  slags  containing  any 
considerable  proportion  of  iron  is  prevented,  and  the  yield 
of  the  furnace  is  increased ;  whilst  also  by  the  production 
of  a  more  fusible  slag  the  reduced  metal  better  separates 
itself  from  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  ore.  In 
Staffordshire,  where  day-ironstones  with  red  and  brown 
haematites  are  smelted  together,  the  silurian  and  carboni- 
ferous limestone  is  employed  as  the  flux ;  and  in  Cleve- 
land the  limestone  from  the  Pennine  Bange  containing 
from  87  to  96  per  cent,  of  calcic  carbonate  is  employed. 

212.  In  the  trecttment  of  calcareous  ores  it  becomes 
necessary  to  add  argillaceous  materials  as  a  flux,  when 
ike  most  convenient  and  generally  adopted  procedure  is 
to  add  a  certain  proportion  of  clay-ironstone  to  the 
charge. 

213.  Highly  /o8sil\ferou8   limestones^  owing  to   the 
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presence  therein  of  notable  proportions  of  earthy  phos- 
phates and  of  pyrites,  are  to  be  avoided  as  fluxes ;  and 
dolomites  (mag^isian  limestone)  axe  also  less  preferable 
than  the  more  calcareous  varieties  of  limestone,  since 
magnesia  decidedly  diminishes  the  fusibility  of  blast 
furnace  slaga 

214.  The  use  of  caustic  lime  in  lieu  of  raw  limestone 
effects  a  saving  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  fluxes  to 
be  added  to  the  charge ;  whereby  there  is  an  increased 
make  of  iron  per  furnace,  together  with  a  small  economy 
in  fuel,  since  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  furnace,  due  to  the 
expulsion  of  carbonic  anhydride  (COj)  from  the  limestone, 
is  avoided  by  the  use  of  caustic  lime ;  but  the  additional 
cost  of  the  caustic  lime  over  raw  limestone  has  prevented 
its  general  application.  Ji  the  furnace  top  be  smoking 
hot  there  may  arise  a  further  loss  of  fuel  owing  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  carbonic  anhydride  to  the  state  of  carbonic 
oxide  by  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  which  carbonic  oxide 
then  escapes  without  doing  any  useful  work  of  reduction. 

215.  Slags  from  the  blast  furnace  difler  «vddely  in 
physical  characters,  according  to  the  natur^  of  the 
ore  and  the  fuel ;  to  the  quality  or  grade  of  the^  pig-iron 
being  produced;  according  as  hot  or  cold  blast  is  em- 
ployed, and  also  as  the  burden  of  the  furnace  var^^es  from 
light  to  heavy.  Hence  deductions  as  to  the  working  of  a 
furnace  cannot  safely  be  made  from  an  examination 
of  the  slag  alona  The  slags  produced  in  two  diflerent 
localities,  under  normal  and  similar  conditions,  may  be 
veiy  similar,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  iron 
produced  in  the  two  furnaces  will  be  the  same.  On 
the  contrary  the  two  are  often  widely  different,  yet  with 
the  same  furnace  and  similar  conditions  of  charging, 
blast,  <kc.,  valuable  indications  of  the  working  of  the  fur- 
nace are  afforded  by  an  examination  of  the  slag. 

216.  Blast  furnace  slags  are  essentially  double  silicates 
of  lime  and  alumina,  of  the  composition  represented  by  one 
or  other  of  the  formulsB  3  (CaO,  SiO,)  +  Al,  O3,  3  SiO»  or 
3  (2  OaO,  SiO,)  +  2  AXfi^  3  SiO„  of  which  the  latter 
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contains  double  the  amount  of  silica  contained  in  the 
former.  The  latter  or  more  siliceous  slag  is  more 
largely  the  product  of  charcoal  furnaces ;  whilst  where 
coal  or  coke  is  the  fuel  employed  the  slags  are  generally 
more  b^c  in  character,  and  accord  more  nearly  with  the 
first-mentioned  formula.  The  lime,  however,  in  both 
formulse  is  always  more  or  less  replaced  by  magnesia 
(MgO),  ferrous  oxide  (FeO),  or  manganons  oxide 
(MnO),  whilst  the  silica  is  also  sometimes  replaced  to  a 
small  extent  by  alumina ;  and,  as  indicated  by  the  accom- 
panying analyses,  the  slags  often  contain  about  one  pound 
of  potash  to  the  ton  of  slag,  with  probably  also  a  small 

Analyses  of  Blast  Fubkacb  Slags. 
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pi-oportion  of  soda,  both  alkalies  existing  as  sulphides.  It 
is  further  noticeable  that  the  slags  containing  the  larger 
proportion  of  manganous  oxide,  or  of  lime,  most  fre- 
quently also  contain  a  lai^er  proportion  of  sulphur  than 
those  in  which  these  bodies  are  present  in  smaller  pro- 
portions. 

217.  The  colov/r  of  blast  fumctce  slags  varies  from 
white  or  grey,  through  varying  shades  of  brown,  yellow. 
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\ green,  and  blue,  to  black.     Generally  a  white  or  grey  slag 

is  indicative  of  a  f  amace  working  upon  light  burdens  and 

(producing  grey  iron ;  whilst  dark-coloured  or  black  slags 
result  when  fT^frmnyft  js  maKUiji  if  hilglTOn  and  working 
upon  heavyJ^Lpiens ;  but  the  colours  of  the  slags  are 
also  influenced  by  their  chemical  composition,  as  affected 
by  the  nature,  quality,  or  composition  of  the  ores,  and  of 
the  materials  employed  as  fluxes  in  the  furnace,  as  well 
as  by  the  burden  of  the  fumaxje.  Traces  of  certain 
metallic  oxides  in  the  slag  impart  to  it  their  distinct- 
ive tints ;  for  instance,  the  presence  of  small  proportions 
of  manganoiis  oxide  (as  occurs  in  the  slag  produced  during 
the  smelting  of  manganiferous  haematites)  suffices  to  impart 
an  amethyst  tint  to  the  slag  when  seen  in  the  massive 
form,  although  the  colour  is  not  apparent  when  the  slag 
is  vesicular  or  pumice-like  in  structure ;  and  the  presence 
of  manganous  oxide  in  the  slag  also  tends,  like  lime,  to 
separate  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  from  the  pig-iron  being 
produced  If  the  burden  of  a  furnace  be  increased  so  as  to 
produce  white  iron,  then  the  si&g  directly  acquires  a  dark- 
green  colour  due  to  the  presence  of  ferrous  oxide,  whilst 
the  slag  remains  white  or  greyish  so  long  as  the  furmwje  is 
working  on  the  same  ores,  but  with  light  burdens.  Man- 
ganoua  sulphide  also  imparts  a  yellow  or  brownish-green 
colour  to  the  slag,  and  the  presence  of  excessive  pro- 
portions of  alumina  manifests  itself  in  the  production  of 
an  opalescent  slag,  such  as  is  frequently  observed  in 
Staffordshire  from  furnaces  smelting  clay  ironstone. 
lAme,  when  in  considerable  proportions,  is  indicated  by  a 
dull  stony  fracture  of  the  slag,  and  if  it  becomes  excessive, 
the  slag  on  exposure  to  a  damp  atmosphere  disintegrates 
spontaneously  and  falls  to  powder ;  such  slags,  when 
ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  of 
their  weight  of  caustic  lime,  affording  a  good  cement  or 
mortar  for  building  purposes.  The  presence  of  lime  also 
decreases  the  fusibility  of  the  slag,  and  generally  a 
furnace  producing  such  slags  yields  a  grey  and  highly 
carburised  pig-iron.      Calcareous  slags  also   take  up  a 
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proportion  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the  fuel  or  in  the 
ore,  with  the  production  of  c^cic  sulphide,  the  presence  of 
which  is  evidenced  hj  the  evolution  when  the  slag  is 
quenched  with  water  of  the  characteristic  odour  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  (SH,),  or  of  sulphurous  anhydride  (S0&)  if 
the  slag  be  not  so  far  cooled  as  to  prevent  the  escaping 
gases  (SHa)  from  taking  fire  on  coming  into  contact  with 
the  atmosphera  A  similar  liberation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  according  to  the 
temperature,  occurs  also  when  baric  or  manganous 
sulphide  is  present  in  the  slag  which  is  treated  with 
water.  Ferrous  oxides  as  already  stated,  imparts  to  the 
slag  a  dark-greenish  or  greenish-black  colour  according 
as  the  proportion  of  ferrous  compounds  increases.  The 
sky-blue  colour  of  certain  Swedish  slags  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  presence  of  vanadium  and  titanium  oxides, 
or  of  fodic  sulphide,  such  slags  constituting  a  kind  of 
artificial  idtramarine,  but  the  evidence  on  this  point  is 
not  conclusive.  Zincic  silicate  is  also  said  to  give  a 
green  or  blue  tint  to  slags  in  which  it  occurs. 

218.  The  several  colours,  as  also  the  fracture  of  the 
slag,  are  often  much  disguised  by  the  molecular  condition 
induced  by  the  varyiag  rapidity  or  method  of  its  cooling. 
Thus  a  slag  which  has  been  cooled  quickly  will  present 
a  vitreous  conchoidal  fracture,  more  or  less  translucent 
on  the  thinner  sections,  whilst  if  a  similar  slag  be  cooled 
more  slowly  it  will  show  on  fracture  a  dull,  stony, 
opaque,  and  porphyritic  appearance,  and  the  same  slag 
if  allowed  to  flow  over  damp  sand  or  through  water, 
will  become  changed  to  a  vesicular,  brittle,  friable,  and 
pumice-like  mass. 

219.  ThefusihUUy  andfluidUy  of  iJie  slcug  are  also  to  a 
certaiQ  extent  indicative  of  the  working  of  a  furnace,  for, 
under  the  same  general  conditions,  when  the  slag  is 
refractory  the  furnace  is  usually  producing  grey  iron, 
whilst  a  very  fusible  slag  indicates  that  it  is  working 
on  white  iron.  Slags  which  flow  in  continuous,  stesdy, 
but  more  or  less  viscous  streams,  passing  slowly  from 
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the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  are  often  produced  when 
a  furnace  is  working  upon  light  burdens,  and  have 
generally  a  grey  or  whitish  colour ;  whilst  heavy  burdens 
and  a  reduced  temperature  of  the  furnace  are  accompanied 
by  a  scouring  slag  or  cinder,  flowing  as  freely  as  water,  and 
readily  solidifying  without  passing  through  the  viscous  con- 
dition. These  scouring  slags  are  often  also  of  a  dark-green 
or  greenish-black  colour  from  the  presence  of  ferrous  oxide. 
Scouring  slags  may  also  attend  the  production  of  white 
iron,  when  the  latter  results  from  a  partial  reduction 
of  the  ferrous  oxide  in  the  molten  ferrous  silicate  by  a 
portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  pig-iron  first  produced  and 
effected  during  the  time  that  the  molten  metal  and  the  slag 
are  in  contact  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.  Forge-  or  mill- 
cinders  when  added  to  the  furnace  charge  in  appreciable 
proportion  also  result  in  the  production  of  a  dark- 
coloured,  fusible,  scouring  slag,  which,  if  much  cinder 
has  been  added,  sometimes  yields  as  much  as  20  per 
cent,  of  iron;  yet  since  the  origtoal  forge-cinder  con- 
tained from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  iron  its  use  is 
attended  with  an  economy,  although,  as  before  stated, 
the  pig  produced  is  an  inferior  white,  phosphoric,  and 
sulphurous  pig-iron,  known  as  cinder-pig.  In  all  cases 
the  production  of  these  scouring  slags  has  a  highly 
erosive  action  upon  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.  Slags 
which  are  the  most  fusible,  perfectly  fluid  when  melted, 
and  vitreous  after  solidification,  are  generally  the  more 
siliceous  in  their  composition,  and  often  contain  also  con- 
siderable proportions  of  ferrous  and  manganous  oxides, 
constituting  the  scouring  slags  above  mentioned.  The 
least  fusible  slags  are  those  containing  large  proportions 
of  basic  or  earthy  substances,  such  as  lime,  magnesia, 
d^.,  and  which  present  a  dull,  stony  appearance. 


Ill 


< 


CHAFTER  YIL 

THE    BLAST    F  U  B  N  A  C  E. 

220.  Compared  with  the  huge,  ponderons,    conical 
masses  of  masonry,  ranging  from  30  to  about  40  or  50 
feet  in  height,  as  built  previously  to  the  last  20  years, 
— ^but  of  which  few  are  now  extaiit  except  in  Sweden — 
the  modem  blast  furnace  is  a  much  lighter  structure, 
of  a  cylindrical  casing  of  wrought-iron,  lined  with  only 
a.  ^^mparativelv  thin  coating  of  radial  brickwork,  and 
yls   known,  in   contradistinction   to   the   older   ^orm,  as 
/  a    Cupola    blast  /v/mace.      The    larger    examples    of 
i  the   present   date   attain  to    over   100  feet  in  height 
I  and  25  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bosh^  against  an  ave- 
rage of  45   feet  in   height  with   12   feet  diameter  of 
boshes  in  the  year  1860.     Further,  instead  of  the  well- 
defined  divisions  between  the  stack,  hea/rthy  and  boshes  of 
the  furnace  characteristic  of  the  older  types,  the  internal 
I  surface  of  the  furnace  is  in  recent  practice  marked  by  a 
\more  or  less  regular  curve  from  the  throat  to  the  hearth, 
Vithout  any  abrupt  variation  in  the  slope  of  the  brick- 
work.    Thus  the  Staffordshire  and  Scotch  furnaces  are 
usually  built  of  such  an  internal  curved  form  as  will  give 
a  gradually  increasing  diameter  from  the  throat  to  the 
boshes,  from  thence  diminishing,  either,  according  to  the 
English  practice,  by  a  continuous  curve  to  the  hearth 
bottom,  or,  as  in  Scotland,  to  the  top  of  a  wide  cylin- 
drical  hearth.      In   certain   Welsh   furnaces,   however, 
the  boshes  are  conical,   and  the  stack,  which  is  cylin- 
drical, is  terminated  at  the  throat  by  a  curved  contrac- 
tion or  sort  of  dome,  but  in  the  Cleveland  district  curved 
stacks,  conical  boshes,  and  cylindrical  hearths  prevail 
On  the   Continent  the  outlines  of  the  internal  form  of 
the  furnace  are   not  so   regular   as    in    England,    and 
generally  the  hearths  are  made  smaller,  (Fig.  9),  whilst 
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Jf*ig.  9.— Biagxam  showing  the  Variations  in  the  Internal  Forms  of 
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charcoal  furnaces  are  usually  of  considerably  greater 
height  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  than  coke 
furnaces,  and  the  angle  or  slope  of  the  hearth  and  boshes 
is,  as  a  consequence,  very  acute. 

221.  In  the  blast  furnace  for  the  production  of  pig- 
iron,  the  blast  is  supplied  through  nozzles  or  twyera  laid 
approximately  horizontal,  and  not  at  an  angle  downwards, 
as  occurs  when  malleable  iron  is  produced  direct  from  the 
ore  ID  the  small  Bloomery  famaces  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

222.  As  indicating  the  increase  in  height  and  capacity 
of  the  blastfurnace  of  recent  practice  over  that  of  twenty 
years  ago,  it  will  suffice  to  note  that  whereas  in  1861  the 
Cleveland  furnaces  avei-aged  from  60  to  70  feet  in  height, 
from  16  to  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  boshes,  and  had  a 
capacity  of  about  12,000  cubic  feet,  in  the  same  district 
the  prevailing  height  is  now  from  90  to  100  feet,  with 
from  25  to  30  feet  diameter  at  the  boshes,  and  a 
capacity  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  cubic  feet.  A 
furnace  at  Ferry-hill  has  been  erected  of  105  feet  in 
height  with  50,000  cubic  feet  capacity.  In  Germany, 
however,  the  furnaces  are  still  much  smaller  than  in 
England,  the  largest  only  having  a  capacity  of  perhaps 
15,000  cubic  feet. 

223.  The  best  internal  shape^  size,  and  proportions  of 
the  blast  fv/rrvace  are  not  capable  of  absolute  determinatioq 
by  theoretical  considerations  alone;  the  dimensions  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  ore  and  fuel  (charcoal  or  coke) 
worked  in  the  furnace,  the  pressure  and  temperature  of 
the  blast,  and  the  rate  of  driving  (amount  of  air  to  be 
blown  into  the  furnace  in  a  given  time).  The  best 
practical  guide  of  the  proper  internal  shape  of  a  furnace 
for  working  any  particular  class  of  ore  and  fuel  is  afforded 
by  an  examination  of  the  form  which  a  furnace  working 
upon  like  materials  presents  when  blown  out  after  a 
working  campaign.  For,  any  errors  in  the  original  design 
of  shape  are  marked  in  such  a  furnace  by  the  addition  or 
accretion  of  materials  upon  such  parts  as  were  onginally 
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too  large  in  diameter,  and  a  corresponding  undue  wearing 
away  of  such  other  parts  as  were  too  small,  until  the 
furnace  ultimately  assumes  its  best  form.  Much, 
however,  may  be  determined  as  to  the  variations  in  size 
and  shape  necessitated  by  differences  in  the  ores,  fuels, 
fljpces,  blast,  &&,  by  careful  consideration  of  the  qualities  of 
these  latter.  Tbus,  although  an  addition  to  the  height  of 
a  furnace,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  of  the  blast,  is  generally  attended  by 
an  economy  in  fuel,  yet  the  height  of  a  blastfurnace 
is  practically  limited  by  the  power  of  the  fuel  to  resist 
crushing  by  the  superincumbent  materials  of  the  charga 
Hence  tall  furnaces  such  as  those  of  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict can  only  be  applied  where  strong,  hard  coke  is 
employed ;  the  use  of  tender  coke,  coal,  or  charcoal 
thus  limits  the  height  of  the  furnace,  and  where  such 
fuels  are  in  vogue  only  comparatively  low  furnaces  are 
of  service.  Moreover,  anthracite  coal,  although  strong, 
decrepitates  during  combustion,  falling  to  powder  and  so 
interfering  with  the  free  passage  of  the  blast  towards  the 
throat,  which  obstruction  is  further  increased  by  the  pro- 
duction of  an  infusible  mass  resulting  from  the  mixture 
of  the  siliceous  slag  with  the  liner  particles  of  coal 
resulting  from  the  decrepitation  of  the  fuel,  whereby  the 
blast  is  prevented  from  penetrating  through  any  consider- 
able  height  of  such  materials.  Furnaces  consuming 
anthracite  are  for  this  reason  much  lower  and  wider  in 
proportion  to  height  than  the  Cleveland  furnaces ;  whilst 
the  pressure  of  blast  and  the  number  of  twyers  in  the 
anthracite  furnace  are  also  greater  than  are  required  for  a 
coke  furnace  of  the  same  height. 

224.  The  mouth  or  throat  of  tlie  blastfurnace  must 
necessarily  be  contracted  to  a  smaller  diameter  than  the 
boshes,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  charging  of  the  ore,  fuel, 
and  fluxes,  as  also  to  ensure  a  better  and  more  uniform 
distribution  of  these  materials  over  the  surface  of  the 
charge  previously  introduced  into  the  furnace.  And  in 
passing  it  may  be  noted  that  the  cup  and  cone  arrange- 
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ment,  to  be  subsequently  described  (p.  121),  for  closing  the 
throat  of  the  furnace,  a£roi*ds  a  most  convenient  means  for 
charging  and  uniformly  distributing  the  materials  of  the 
charge,  since  it  delivers  the  charge  upon  the  materials 
already  in  the  furnace,  in  the  form  of  an  annular  ridge 
with  its  sides  sloping  towards  the  centre  and  also  towards 
the  circumference — a  condition  very  favourable  to  regular 
working,  since  there  is  then  a  tendency  for  the  larger  pieces 
of  ore  and  fuel  lo  settle  towards  the  centre  and  circum- 
ference of  the  surface  of  the  charge;  whereby  a  more  equable 
draught  through  the  entire  horizontal  section  of  the 
furnace  is  maintained,  and  the  bulk  of  the  ore  descends 
slowly  through  the  centre  of  the  furnace,  which  is  the 
most  highly  heated  by  the  ascending  gases,  and  so  favours 
an  economical  and  regular  or  uniform  working  of  the 
furnace.  With  throats  that  are  too  trnde^  the  tendency  is 
for  the  larger  pieces  of  ore  and  fuel,  when  charged  into 
the  furnace,  to  collect  wholly  towards  the  centre,  thus 
forming  a  mass  readily  permeable  by  the  ascending  gases, 
and  producing  thereby  a  central  current  which  induces 
a  too  active  combustion  in  this  region,  resulting  in  an 
undue  consumption  of  fuel,  with  a  more  prolonged  or 
constant  contact  of  the  ironstone  with  the  brickwork 
lining  of  the  furnace,  which  is  thus  the  more  rapidly 
destroyed.  The  opposite  condition  of  a  too  narrow 
opening  for  charging  results  in  the  small  ore  falling  into 
the  centre  of  the  fiimace,  and  these  form  a  dense  column 
through  which  the  ascending  gases  are  unable  to  penetrate, 
and  so  the  deoxidation  or  reduction  of  the  ore  is  retarded, 
and  the  furnace  yields  black  scouring  slags  and  white 
iron ;  hence  the  necessity  of  properly  proportioning  the 
cup  and  cone  charging  apparatus  so  as  to  avoid  either  a 
too  wide  or  a  too  narrow  aperture. 

225.  The  furnace  should  obviously  contract  in  dia- 
meter from  the  boshes  or  widest  part  towards  the  hearth ; 
since  in  this  region  the  volume  of  materials  in  the  furnace 
is  constantly  decreasing,  owing  to  the  reduction  and  fusion 
of  the  met^  together  with  the  fusion  of  the  slags. 
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226.    The  older  form  of  blastfurnace  iDuBtrated  in 
Fig.  10  has  an  internal  shape  like  that  of  two  truncated 
cones,  of  which  the  bases  are  joined  by  a  narrow  cylindrical 
belt,  a,  known  as  the  beUy  of  the  furnace.     ITie  upper 
part,  h,  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  cones    forming    the 
stack  orbody  of  the  furnace  is 
huger  and  deeper  than  the 
lower  or  boshes,  e,  and  while 
the  boshes  are  built  either 
of  fire-brick  or  slabs  of  a 
refractoiy    sandstone,    the 
stack  consists  of  an  internal 
lining,  d,  of  from  fifteen  to 
eight^n  inches  in  thickness, 
of  fire-brick  set  in  fire-clay, 
and  outside  of  which  is  a 
casing  of  refractory  sand  or 
broken  scoriie,  e,  supported 
by   a    concentric    wall    of 
brickwork,  y,-  while  outside 
of  all  is  the  massive  brick 
or    masonry-casing,    g,    the 
whole      being     well      and 
strongly   tied    together   by 
stout    bands    or   hoops   of 
iron.       The     masonry     is 
rig.  10.— SMtioiuii  BisTsBon  ot  ■    further     prevented      from 
a^ai-  o^-i.,,^  tt^    .plittmg  during  drying  or 
heating     up     by     building 
throughout    the    outer    casing    of    masonry    numerous 
channels,  by  which  the  escape  of  water  and  drying  of  the 
furnace  are  much  facilitated.     The  upper  cyKndrical  part, 
k,  of  the  furnace  is  known  as  the  throat ;  and  in  o[)en- 
topped  furnaces — that  is,  such  as  allow  the  gases   and 
flame  to  escape  directly  from  the  throat  into  the  atmos- 
phere— the   throat   of   the   furnace  is   surmounted  by  a 
tumnMaad  of  fi-om   eight  to  twelve  feet  in  height, 
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and  £ix)m  eight  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  which  thos 
serves  to  caiTy  the  flame  clear  of  the  charging  holes,  s, 
which  in  such  furnaces  are  built  in  the  sides  of  the 
tunnel-head;]  but  in  closed-topped  furnaces  the  tunnel- 
head  is  unnecessary. 

227.  Around  the  filling  hole  or  throat  of  the 
furnace  is  carried  a  platform  for  providing  a  free 
passage  to  the  barrows  and  waggons  conveying  the  ore, 
fuel,  and  fluxes  to  the  charging  apparatus.  This  gallery 
is  formed  in  the  heavy  furnaces  just  described  upon 
the  flat  upper  surface  of  the  masonry  of  the  stack, 
but  in  the  cupola  or  more  modem  structure  it  forms 
an  overhanging  stage  supported  by  brackets  from  the 
body  of  the  furnaceJ  The  furnace  slopes  gradually  from  the 
c,  to  th^iearthf  k,  and  the  whole  erection  rests 
iponlTlaige  hefiry  foundation  of  fire-stone  or  fire-brick,  in 
rhich  arched  galleries  are  left  for  taking  away  moisture 
[and  keeping  it  perfectly  dry;  while  the  bottom  of  the 
learth  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  flat  inverted  arch,  the 
concavity  of  which  is  upwards  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being 
raised  by  the  accidental  escape  of  metal  beneath  it.  In 
front  of  the  hearth,  A;,  is  an  opening  in  the  masonry,  the 
crown  of  which,  ?,  known  as  the  tyrripy  is  made  either  of  a 
block  of  refractory  stone,  or  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  bearer  or 
box  built  in  the  masonry,  and  through  which  a  current  of 
water  circulates  to  keep  it  cool  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
heat  and  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  slags.  A  little 
below  and  in  front  of  the  tymp  is  a  prismatic  stone,  m, 
called  the  dam-storie,  supported  on  its  outer  side  by  a 
cast-iron  plate  known  as  the  chm-plate,  %,  The  portion 
of  the  hearth  or  space  behind  the  dam-plate,  which  is 
arched  over  by  the  tymp-arch,  is  known  as  the  fore- 
hearth,  A  circular  notch  cut  in  the  upper  edge  of 
the  dam-plate  constitutes  the  cinder-notch;  whilst  a 
vertical  slot  through  the  dam  and  dam-plate,  extending  to 
within  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
forms  the  tap-Iiole,  t  (Fig.  11),  which  is  stopped  during 
the  working  of  the  furnace  by  sand  or  clay,  introduced 
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on  the  end  of  a  suitable  bw  and  carefully  tapped  into  the 
opening;  and  which  plug  or  stopping  is  removed  by  a 
pointed  bar,  as  required  for  tapping  out  the  metal  from 
the  funiaoe.     Frequently,  on  either  side  of  the  tjmp 


are  fixed  cast-iron  plates  provided  with  notches,  upon  which 
the  workmen  rest  their  bare  when  cleanuig  out  the  hearth, 
&a  The  twyer  holes,  «,  varying  from  two  to  six  or  seven 
in  number,  are  arranged  around  the  circumference  of  the 
hearth  and  at  some  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  same. 
228.  Fig.  12  is  a  vertical  eecticm,  showing  the  general 
aiTangement  and  construction   of  a  cupola   blast  far- 
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naoe  employed  in  tiie  production  of  hKm&tite  pig-iron 
from  Engliah  or  Spanish  ores,  and  differing  onlj  in  size 
from  many  of  the  Cleveland  furnaces.  The  same  lett«rs 
of  reference  and  names 
apply  to  the  several 
pMtsof  Figs.  Hand  12 
as  those  already  applied 
in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions to  the  older  type 
of  furnaces  (Fig,  10); 
but  there  are  also 
shown  the  blatt-main, 
p,  and  the  smaller  pipes 
leading  from  it  to  each 
of  the  water-twyers,  q, 
through  which  the  blast 
is  supplied  to  the  fur- 
nace. The  tiryers  vary 
in  this  class  of  furnace 
from  three  to  six  in 
number.  In  the  cupola 
blastfumaoe(Fig.  1 2)the 
body  or  stack  is  formed 
of  a  w^ough^i^on  casing 
of  l^-inch  or  J-inch  plates 
riveted  together,  and 
within  which  is  built  the 
outer  casing,  /,  of  ordi-  ' 
nary  brickwork,  inside 
of  which  is  the  fire-brick 
lining,  d,  about  1 8  inches 
in  thickness,  built  up  of 

5-moh  fire-briek  lunp.  >K- 12.-™Ji,l^^a  «» a.„u 
all     carefully     dressed, 

faced,  fitted  and  laid  to  the  exact  radius  of  the  furnace 
in  its  several  parts  ;  while  between  this  inner  fire-brick 
lining  and  the  outer  casing  of  ordinary  brickwork  is 
a   small  space  filled  with   sand  or  scoriie.      The  stack 
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of  such  a  furnace  is  carried  upon  a  cast-iron  ring,  resting 
upon  iron  columns  instead  of  upon  the  massive  masonry 
pma«  formerly  employed ;  ^d  the  lower  conical  part  h 
also  built  in  a  conical  wrought-iron  casing,  extending 
from  above  the  tymp-arch  to  the  top  of  the  columns 
carrying  the  stack,  and  is  itself  supported  upon  cast-iron 
stancheons  and  the  brickwork  of  the  heartL  The  hearth, 
V,  is  independent  of  the  masonry  of  the  stack,  and  is 

r^uilt  in  after  the  stack  is  completed. 
229.  The  foundation  of  the  furnace  hearth  is  a  massive 
formation  of  brickwork  resting  upon  clay  or  other  solid 
base,  and  encircled  by  a  stone  curb,  upon  which  the 
columns  carrying  the  stack  stand.  The  bottom,  v,  of 
the  hearth  of  the  furnace  is  formed  either  from  large 
blocks  of  a  refractory  sandstone  or  of  two  courses  of  fire- 
brick lumps  set  on  edge  and  breaking  joint,  so  as  to  make 
a  thickness  of  about  4  feet  6  inches ;  these  are  built  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  arch  of  slight  curvature,  the  con- 
cavity being  upwards,  since  this  form  is  the  best  adapted  to 
prevent  the  hearth  from  being  forced  upwards  by  the 
accidental  entrance  of  metal  beneath  the  brickwork 
during  the  working  of  the  furnace.  The  hearth  is,  as 
already  noted,  lined  with  the  most  refractory  materials, 
in  order  to  resist  the  high  temperature  and  corrosive 
action  o^  the  fluid  slags  with  which  it  is  constantly  in 
contact ;  for  which  purpose,  in  England,  the  best  fire-bricks 
are  employed,  but  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the  hearth  is 
lined  with  a  mixture  of  powdered  quartz,  fire-brick,  and 
fire-clay,  well  rammed  in.  On  the  under  side  of  the 
tymp-arch  there  is  fixed  a  cast-iron  box,  in  which  is  a 
curved  iron  pipe  through  which  a  circulation  of  water 
is  maintained,  and  whereby  it  is  better  able  to  resist  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  slags  which  are  constantly  flowing 
out  from  beneath  it. 

230.  The  cupola  furnace,  such  as  that  just  described, 
illustrated  in  Fig.  12,  and  employed  in  the  smelting  of 
haematite  ores,  will  measure  upon  the  average  65  feet 
ui  total  height  from  the  hearth  to  the  platform,  with  a 
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diameter  of  18  feet  at  the  boshes  and  7  feet  at  the  hearth, 
while  the  bell-opening  is  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  furnace 
has  a  capacity  of  about  15,000  cubic  feet.  The  develand 
cupola  ^rnaces  generally  working  upon  clay  ironstones 
have,  as  already  noted,  a  capacity  of  double  the  above. 

231.  The  open-topped  furnace  with  long  tunnel-head  is 
now  generally  discarded^  except  in  South  Staffordshire 
and  Scotland,  where  coal  is  cheap,  and  it  is  still  tolerated 
to  bum  the  waste  gases  at  the  throat  of  the  furnace; 
but  in  other  districts,  especially  since  the  introduction 
of  hot  blast,  some  arrangement  is  always  applied  for  more 
or  less  completely  closing  the  throat ;  for  drawing  off 


Fig.  13.— Cup  and  Cone  Arrangement  for  closiiig  the  Throat  of  the  Fnmaoe 

and  Collecting  the  Waste  Gases. 

the  heated  and  combustible  gases  which  ascend  to  the 
throat  during  the  regular  working  of  the  furnace ;  and  for 
conducting  these  gases  into  a  suitable  apparatus  to  be 
burnt,  either  under  steam  boilers  for  the  raising  of  steam, 
in  coke  ovens  for  the  production  of  coke,  or  more  largely 
in  the  stoves  employed  for  heating  the  blast  blown  into  the 
furnace.  The  most  general  arrangement  now  employed  is 
the  cup  cmd  cone  arrangement,  shown  in  Figs.  12  and  13, 
whereby  the  throat  is  entirely  closed  and  the  gases 
wholly  collected.  The  closure  is  effected  by  a  cast-iron 
cup  or  funnel-shaped  casting,  o^,  of  which  the  diameter  at 
the  lower  end  is  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  throat  of  the 
furnace  into  which  it  is  built ;  and  beneath  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  this  funnel-shaped  casting  a  cast-iron  cone,  bi,  is 
suspended  from  its  apex ;  this  cone  is  connected  by  a  chain. 
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links,  or  other  means,  Cj,  with  a  counterpoised  lever,  d^,  the 
balance  weight,  w  (Fig.  13),  being  adjusted  so  as  to  slightly 
preponderate  over  the  weight  of  the  cone,  bi ;  hence,  imme- 
diately the  charge  has  descended  from  the  hopper,  A^,  into 
the  furnace  the  balance-weight  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  cone, 
biy  back  against  its  seating.  Various  mechanical  devices 
are  in  use  for  controlling  the  movement  of  the  cone,  a 
frequent  form  being  to  attach  a  toothed  arc  to  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  lever  to  that  at  which  the 
cone  is  suspended,  into  which  arc  is  geared  a  toothed 
pinion  worked  by  a  hand-wheel.  Another  method 
illustrated  in  Fig.  13  consists  of  a  cataract  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  cylinder,  x,  is  filled  with  water, 
whilst  its  two  ends  are  connected  by  means  of  the 
arrangement,  u,  and  the  cock,  v,  so  that  the  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  piston,  and  thus  of  the  cone,  6^,  cannot  be 
effected  unless  the  cock,  v,  is  open,  for  the  flow  of  the 
water  from  one  end  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder,  x. 
Therefore,  when  the  cone,  bi,  is  lowered,  and  the  charge 
has  fallen  from  the  hopper,  Aj,  into  the  furnace  there  is  a 
small  preponderance  in  the  weight,  w,  tending  to  raise  the 
cone  and  close  the  furnace  mouth,  but  this  movement 
cannot  take  place  until  the  cock,  t?,  is  opened  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  the  water  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  end 
of  the  cylinder,  x ;  hence  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  open 
the  cock,  V,  and  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  immediately 
closed.  Immediately  this  is  effected  the  holding-down 
bolt,  y,  is  attached,  whereby  the  cone  is  held  up,  as  also 
the  charge  in  the  hopper,  Aj,  until  it  is  required  to  lower 
the  same  into  the  furnace,  when  the  rod,  v»  is  thrown  out 
of  position  and  the  cock,  v,  opened,  upon  Which  the  cone 
immediately  descends  and  the  charge  falls  into  the 
furnace  as  befora  In  this  manner  it  is  obvious  that 
when  the  cone,  b^,  is  raised,  the  furnace  mouth  or  throat 
is  quite  closed,  and  the  gases  then  pass  out  from  the 
side  of  the  throat  through  the  pipe,  w  (Fig.  12),  opening 
into  the  furnace  above  the  level  of  the  charge,  and  the 
gases  are  distributed  by  it  for  combustion  at  the  boilers, 
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hot-blast  stoves,  <&c.,  so  utilising  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  calorific  power  of  these  combustible  gases.  This 
method  of  closing  the  throat  also  affords  a  convenient 
mode  of  charging  the  furnace.  For  when  the  mouth  is 
closed,  the  cup  and  cone  arrangement  forms  a  kind  of 
hopper,  hi,  into  which  the  supply  of  ore,  fuel,  and 
flux  is  placed  as  required,  but  as  soon  as  the  cone,  ^,  is 
lowered,  the  charge  falls  into  the  furnace.  Owing  to  the 
form  of  the  cone,  the  charge  is  distributed  with  tolerable 
uniformity  over  the  surface  of  the  materials  ab^y  in 
the  furnace ;  but  the  larger  pieces  of  fuel  and  ore  will 
tend  to  distribute  themselves  towards  the  centre  and  the 
circumference,  while  the  smaller  and  heavier  ore  forms  an 
elevated  conical  annulus  upon  the  surface  where  it  falls. 
This  arrangement  of  the  materials  affords  a  good  draught 
and  a  free  passage  for  the  gases  around  the  sides  and 
through  the  centre  of  the  furnace,  whilst  the  annulus  of 
the  less  permeable  ore  descends  through  the  hottest  part 
or  centre  of  the  furnace,  and  so  promotes  economical  and 
regular  working.  The  only  time  during  which  the  throat 
is  open  to  the  atmosphere  is  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  cone  is  allowed  to  fall  for  the  descent  of  the 
charge  into  the  furnace ;  and  a  further  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  arises  from  the  heating  and  drying  which 
the  ore  undergoes  while  the  materials  are  lying  in  the 
cup  before  their  introduction  into  the  furnace. 

232.  An  alternative  plan  is  in  use  in  the  Cleveland 
district  for  the  construction  of  the  throat  of  the  furnace, 
^Hch  economises  the  spa«e  necessarily  required  by 
the  last  arrangement  to  permit  of  the  descent  of  the  cone 
into  the  furnace  when  the  charge  is  introduced.  It  con- 
sists in  fixing  the  cone,  h^,  and  then  substituting  for  the 
funnel,  a^  a  movable  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  which  is  drawn 
upwards  for  the  admission  of  charges  falling  into  the 
furnace,  and  lowered  immediately  the  charging  is  com- 
pleted ;  but  this  class  of  arrangement  does  not  distribute 
the  materials  as  efficiently  as  the  cup  and  cone  arrange- 
ment. 
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233.  In  Langen's  apparatus,  as  applied  at  Sieburg, 
&c.,  in  Prussia,  for  collecting  the  waste  gases,  the  furnace 
mouth  is  closed  by  a  bell-shaped  movable  tube  or  lid,  rest- 
ing on  an  inverted  conical  ring ;  the  whole  being  placed 
externally  to  the  furnace.  The  bell  is  suspended  from  a 
lever  above  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  and  the  charge  is 
placed  in  the  cup-shaped  ring  around  the  bell,  so  that 
when  the  bell-tube  is  raised  the  charge  falls  into  the  fur- 
nace. The  lower  end  of  the  tube  when  lowered  dips  into 
a  water-trough,  whereby  a  gas-tight  joint  is  obtained, 
whilst  as  a  safeguard  against  explosion  the  arrangement 
is  fitted  with  two  safety-valves,  one  upon  the  conical  ring, 
and  the  other  upon  the  gas-tube.  In  Langen's  arrange- 
ment the  gases  are  withdrawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
throat  instead  of  from  the  sides,  as  in  the  previously- 
described  plans. 

234.  A  moclf^lcation  of  Langen's  arrangemerU  is  applied 
at  Horde,  Prussia,  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is 
closed  by  a  fiat  plate  or  lid  of  cast-iron,  in  which  are 
four  holes  for  charging,  each  kept  tight  by  valves  fitted 
with  water-joints.  Above  the  lid  is  a  gas-pipe  3  feet  in 
diameter  for  drawing  off  thega^,and  the  pipe  is  connected 
with  the  lid  by  a  water-joint  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas. 
For  the  better  distribution  of  the  materials  of  the  charge, 
the  lid  is  provided  with  an  arrangement  of  rollers,  whereby 
it  can  be  freely  rotated  but  cannot  be  lifted  or  raised ; 
and  it  is  the  practice,  after  each  introduction  of  a  charge 
by  the  four  holes  mentioned,  to  rotate  the  lid  through 
one-eighth  of  a  revolution  before  introducing  another 
charge.  The  charging  apertures  are  opened  in  quick 
succession,  whereby  the  materials  are  rapidly  introduced 
and  distributed  around  the  circumference  of  the  materials 
already  in  the  furnace. 

235.  In  the  charcoal  fomaces  of  Sweden  a  partial  col- 
lection of  the  waste  gases  without  closing  the  throat  in 
any  degree  is  made  by  introducing  a  number  of  iron  pipes 
through  the  brickwork  of  the  furnace,  at  a  depth  of  10 
or  12  feet  below  the  top;  but  this  method  affords  but  a 
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limited  and  irregular  supply  of  the  escaping  combnstible 

236.  Another  form  given  to  the  top  of  some  of  the 
XJlTerston  furnaces  working  upon  htematite  is  shown  in 
Fig.  14,  but  it  is  not  so  general  as  the  cup  sad  cone 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  method  illustrated 
in  F^.  14  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  tube,  a,  sus- 
pended in  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  and  lined  inside 
and  outside  with  brickwork.  It  is  supported  on  six 
arched  ribs  of  brickwork,  b,  b,  forming  a  kind  of  dome ; 
in     this     manner     the 

throat  ia  only  partially 
closed,  and  but  a  partial 
collection  of  the  gases  is 
effected.  There  are  six 
openings  between  the 
arched  ribs  for  charging 
purposes;  and  the  whole 
is  fitted  with  a  tunnel- 
head,  in  which  are  left 

BIX  openings  COrrespona-  ^iiat,  ■bowing  HUHwemBot  for 
jng  to  the  charging  holes  Drawing  oB  Wa»te  Gum  bj  ■  mntnl 
in  the  arched  ri^,  and 

these  openings  can  be  closed  by  doors  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  introduction  of  the  (barges.  The  tube  is  about 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of  five 
feet  down  the  throat  of  the  furnace  ;  it  is  connected  at 
its  upper  extremity  with  a  cross  tube  which  conveys  the 
collected  gases  to  the  hot-blast  stoves,  Ac. 

237.  In  such  furnaces  as  are  working  with  cold-blast 
the  air  passes  direct  from  the  blowing  engines  to  the  cir- 
cular bkut-main  (p.  Pigs.  11,  12),  and  so  to  the  twyera 
and  the  furnace ;  but  if  hot-blast  be  employed  then 
the  air  pasaea  in  its  course  from  the  blowing  cylinders 
to  the  furnace,  through  the  hot-blast  stoves  or  other 
apparatus  employed  for  heating  it.  The  blast-main  {Figs. 
11,  12),  ia  a  large  circular  pipe,  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  level  of  the  ground ;   it  passes  in  the 
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older  oonstniction  of  furnace  around  the  outside  of  the 
hearth  and  through  arched  openings  in  the  heavy  pillars 
of  masonry  upon  which  the  stack  is  carried ;  but  in  the 
modem  cupola  type  the  blast-main  is  borne  by  the  cast- 
iron  columns  which  support  the  stack.  Opposite  to  each 
twyer  or  metallic  nozzle,  through  which  the  air  is  injected 
into  the  blast  furnace,  there  is  a  branch  pipe  or  "  goose- 
neck^ descending  vertically  from  the  blast-main  to  the 
level  of  the  twyers.  The  goose-neck  is  joined  to  an  elbow- 
piece  connected  with  the  horizontal!  blast-nozzles,  and 
the  connection  between  the.  goose-neck  and  the  copper 
or  iron  nozzle  is  made  by  a  stout  leather  coupling 
if  cold  blast  only  is  to  be  employed.  But  metallic  con- 
nections are  required  throughout  for  the  higher  tempera- 
tures, and  greater  pressures  are  employed  when  hot  blast 
is  adopted,  and  in  that  case  the  blast-nozzle  is  then 
fitted  with  a  ball  and  socket-joint,  with  a  telescopic-tube 
actuated  by  a  screw  with  rack  and  pinion,  whereby  the 
adjustment  of  inclination  and  direction  of  the  twyers 
can  be  made  as  required  In  the  angle  of  the  bend  or 
elbow  between  the  goose-neck  and  the  twyer,  there  is 
fitted  a  small  slide  containing  a  glass  or  mica  plate, 
through  which  the  state  of  the  furnace  may  be  observed  ; 
the  bright  spot  thus  seen  is  known  as  the  ^^  eye  of  the 
furnobceJ^  A.  throttle-valve  is  connected  with  each 
twyer  for  regulating  the  supply  of  blast,  and  a  like 
valve  is  also  placed  between  the  hot-blast  stoves  and  the 
blast-main. 

\  238.  The  water-twyers  always  employed  for  hot-blast 
furnaces  are  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  hearth,  and  their 
inner  ends  are  thus  subjected  to  an  extremely  high  tem- 
perature and  other  destructive  influences :  for  besides  being 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  800°  Fahr.  to  1,400" 
Fahr.,  to  which  the  blast  is  generally  heated,  their  de- 
struction is  further  hastened  by  the  contact  of  molten 
metal  and  slag  with  their  inner  extremities.  The  twyers 
ai*e  of  wrought-  or  cast-iron,  or  a  combination  of  both^ 
but  they  are  also  made  of  copper  and  of  phosphor-bronze. 
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Fig.  15.— Section  of  the  Staffozdahize 
Hot-blast  Twyer. 


239.  The  Staffordshire  hoMast  tvyyer  is  a  hollow 
truncated  cone  (Fig.  15),  through  which  a  constant  supply 
of  water  is  maintained  by  the  pipes  shown  in  the  figure 
for  the  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  same,  whilst 
the  sheet-iron  nozzle  of  the  blast-pipe  is  inserted  loosely 
into  the  axis  of  the  conical  twyer,  the  space  around  the 
nozzle  and  the  twyer  being  plugged  up  with  clay.  The 
blast-nozzles  point  more  or  less  directly  towaords  the 
centre  of  the  hearth,  and  are  laid  horizontally,  except 
occasionally  when  it  is 
desired  to  produce  forge 
pig-iron,  for  which  pur- 
pose  the  blast  may  be 
directed  a  little  down- 
wards towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  molten  metal, 
whereby  a  partial  decar- 
burisation  of  the  molten  metal  is  effected,  and  white  or 
forge-iron  results.  Such  an  inclination  downward  is  also 
considered  to  promote  the  oxidation  and  partial  elimi- 
nation of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  <fec.,  from  the  pig- 
iron  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  refractory  ores  are  being 
smelted,  or  grey  iron  is  desired,  then  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  twyer  upwards  is  advantageous.  New  twyers  are 
always  made  a  little  longer  than  necessary  so  as  to  allow 

of  the  repair  of  their 
burnt  inner  ends-  with- 
out rendering  the  twyer 
unserviceable. 

240.  A  modification 
of  the  hot-blast  twyer 
just  described  is  known 
as  the  "  Scotch  twyer  "  (Fig.  16),  and  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally employed  in  the  Cleveland  district.  This  twyer, 
instead  of  being  the  truncated  cone  last  described,  con- 
sists of  a  spiral  wrought-iron  tube  or  pipe  enclosed  within 
a  cast-iron  casing,  a  current  of  water  circulating  through 
the  coil  to  keep  the  twyer  oooL 


Pig.  16.— Scotch  Hot-blast  Twyer. 
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241.  The  number,  size,  and  arrangement  of  the  tvyyera 
in  a  furnace  vary  with  the  size  of  the  furnace,  the  nature 
of  the  fuel,  and  the  amount  of  blast  required,  as  determined 
by  the  class  of  ore  to  be  smelted  and  grade  of  pig-iron  to 
be  produced;  since  from  the  same  ore  white  iron  requires 
more  blast  for  its  production  than  grey  iron.  An  excess, 
as  also  an  insufficiency,  of  blast  may  thus  be  introduced 
into  a  furnace;  the  former  condition  resulting  in  an 
increased  consumption  of  fuel  per  ton  of  pig-iron  pro- 
duced, and,  as  just  noted,  with  the  production  of  white 
iron:  since  with  an  excess  of -•blast  the  reduction  of  the 
iron-ore  progresses  with  too  much  rapidity,  and  the  time  for 
recarburisation  is  proportionately  reduced ;  whilst,  further, 
the  excess  of  blast  introduced  into  the  furnace  tends  also 
to  cool  and  solidify  the  slags,  thus  impeding  the  regular 
working  of  the  furnace.  The  disadvantages  arising  from 
an  insufficiency  of  blast  are  a  reduced  yield  and  the  loss 
of  heat  in  the  furnace. 

242.  In  small  charcoal  furnaces  two  twyers  will  often 
suffice,  one  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  furnace ;  but 
it  is  more  usual  to  supply  a  third,  which  is  placed  in  the 
back  of  the  hearth  opposite  to  the  tymp.  In  very  large 
furnaces  the  twyers  are  often  placed  upon  either  side  of 
the  hearth  in  series  of  two  each,  while  two  more  are  placed 
at  the  back  ;  or  there  may  be  three  at  each  side,  and  one 
or  two  only  at  the  back,  but  the  total  number  of  twyers 
to  one  furnace,  however  distributed,  rarely  exceeds 
seven.  In  cupola  furnaces  with  circular  hearths  the 
twyers  are  usually  placed  at  equal  distances  around  the 
circumference  of  the  hearth,  thus  better  distributing  the 
blast,  and  so  also  the  heat  and  area  of  most  active  com- 
bustion within  the  furnace ;  but  sometimes  a  special 
twyer  is  placed  at  the  back  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
away  any  obstruction  of  imperfectly-fused  matter  that 
may  collect  on  the  hearth. 

243.  During  the  working  of  the  blast  furnace,  the  fused 
metal  and  slag  as  already  mentioned  gradually  accumulate 
in  the  hearth  in  the  intervals  between  tapping,  and  the 
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slag,  owing  to  its  lower  specific  gravity  rises  to  the 
su^ace  of  the  molten  metal,  thus  protecting  it  during 
this  period  from  the  oxidising  or  decarburising  influence 
of  the  blast.  The  space  between  the  top  of  the  dam  and 
the  tymp-arch  is  entirely  closed  during  the  working  of 
the  furnace  except  the  small  aperture  or  circular  notch 
in  the  dam-plate  already  spoken  of,  through  which  the 
slag  when  it  reaches  to  this  level  is  allowed  to  run 
away,  whilst  the  pig-iron  continues 
to  collect  on  the  hearth.  The  fur- 
naces are  only  tapped  in  the  Staf- 
fordshire district  at  intervals  of 
about  twelve  hours,  but  those 
making  haematite  require  to  tap 
out  the  metal  after  about  every  six 
hours.  Before  tapping  the  metal 
from  the  furnace,  the  sand-bed 
which  gradually  slopes  from  the 
front  of  the  furnace  is  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  metal ; 
for  which  purpose  a  series  of 
parallel  grooves  or  furrows  (c,  c, 
Fig.  17)  of  a  semi-cylindrical  Or 
^,  section  are  formed,  usually 
with  their  long  axes  towards  the 
tap-hole,  while  the  top  ends  of  W«.  i7-^Plan  of  Pig^bed. 
the  trenches  or  furrows  in  each 

row  are  connected  with  a  common  channel,  J,  b,  running 
at  right  angles  to  them,  and  known  as  the  sow  or  feeder. 
These  feeders  or  sows  are  themselves  put  in  connection 
with  a  common  main  channel,  dy  leading  from  the  tap- 
hole  to  the  lower  end  of  the  i§and-  oi?  pig-bed.  This  sand-, 
or  pig-bed,  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  Usually  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

244.  In  order  to  tap  thejwmace,  the  blast  is  turned 

off  and  the  tap-hole  is  opened  by  an  iron  bar,  when  the 

metal  flows  from  the  tap-hole  along  the  channel,  d,  to 

the  lower  row  of  moulds  or  furrows ;  and,  when  these 

J 
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are  sufficiently  filled,  communication  between  the  trans- 
yerse  channel  or  sow,  6,  and  the  main  channel,  d,  is  cut 
off  by  driving  down  a  spade  at  e,  and  placing  a  shovelful 
of  sand  against  it ;  whereupon  the  metal  takes  the  next 
channel  nearer  the  furnace,  and  so  on,  each  sow  or 
transverse  channel  being  put  in  succession  into  com- 
munication with  the  main  feeding-channel  d,  so  that  the 
metal  last  flowing  from  the  tap-hole  is  cast  in  the  moulds 
nearest  to  the  f  umaca  When  the  whole  of  the  metal 
collected  on  the  hearth  has  been  thus  tapped  out,  the 
tap-hole  is  again  made  up,  and  the  blast  turned  on  until 
sufficient  metal  has  again  accumulated  to  require  another 
tapping.  The  cast-iron  thus  occurs  in  a  series  of  bars 
or  pigs  about  3  feet  in  length  and  of  the  section  above 
shown,  every  pig  from  the  same  row  being  united  at  one 
extremity  to  the  rather  larger  transverse  feeder  or  sow ; 
but  the  connection  is  easily  broken  by  the  workman,  who 
goes  round,  and,  with  a  stroke  of  a  large  hammer,  breaks 
off  the  pigs  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the  sow. 

245.  In  Sweden,  instead  of  casting  in  sand  in  the 
manner  last  desciibed,  the  practice  is  to  cast  the  metal 
into  rectangular  slabs,  about  16  inches  long,  9  inches  in 
width,  and  2^  inches  in  thickness,  by  running  the  molten 
metal  into  cast-iron  moulds  in  which  the  special  brand  or 
make  of  the  pig-iron  is  marked  on  the  bottom  of  each 
mould,  and  so  occurs  on  each  pig  after  casting.  The 
practice  of  using  iron  moulds  often  partially  chills  the 
metal :  and  hence,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  not  unusual 

to  find  Swedish  pigs -txrfr-t"".?---*^  -  «k-  of 
white,  mottled,  or  chilled  iron,  enclosing  a  grey  interior. 

246.  In  Styria,  the  contents  of  the  hearth  are  run 
through  a  channel  partially  closed  by  an  ij^on  shutter, 
when,  owing  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  oeing  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  slag,  the  former  runs  through  the 
opening  beneath  the  shutter  into  the  sand-bed,  where  it 
forms  a  cake  weighing  from  2j^  to  3  tons,  requiring  about 
half  an  hour  for  its  solidification ;  after  which  it  is  drawn 
from  the  sand-bed,  allowed  to  cool  down  in  the  open  air. 
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and  then  broken  up  into  irr^nlar  fragments  for  nse  in 
the  puddling  or  forge  furnaces.  The  slag,  which  has 
been  kept  back,  rises  in  front  of  the  shutter  and  flows 
away  into  a  separate  channel,  where  it  meets  a  jet  of 
water,  and  is  granulated  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
coarse  sand,  which  is  then  available  either  for  bcdlding 
purposes  or  is  thrown  away  as  waste. 

247.  The  slag  or  cinder  which  is  continually  running 
from  the  cinder-notch  during  the  working  of  the  English 
blast  furnace,  and  which  amounts  to  about  30  cwts.  for 
each  ton  of  iron  made,  is  often  formed  into  laige  blocks 
by  running  it  into  a  dnder^ub — that  is,  a  shallow  iron 
truck  with  movable  sides — so  that^  when  the  tub  is 
filled  and  the  slag  has  sufficiently  cooled  down  to  become 
solid,  the  sides  of  the  cinder-tub  are  moved  away,  by 
turning  them  upon  the  hinges  by  which  they  are  attached 
to  the  end  plate  of  the  tub.  The  mass  of  slag  is  then 
either  lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the  cinder-tub  or  bogie 
upon  which  it  stands,  and  conveyed  to  the  cinder-heap;  or 
the  bogie  itself  is  drawn  to  the  cinder-heap,  and  the  block 
there  thrown  or  tipped  off  on  to  the  heap.  As  the  cinder- 
tub  is  filled,  it  is  either  replaced  by  another  empty  one, 
or  the  channel  through  which  the  slag  flows  is  diverted  so 
as  to  run  the  slag  into  another  tub  standing  alongside 
the  one  just  filled. 

248.  In  Staflbrdshire,  instead  of  running  the  slags  out 
into  a  cinder-tub,  th^  are  allowed  to  collect  in  a  cavity  or 
baedn  in  the  ground  or  floor  of  the  easting-bed,  and  known 
as  the  roughirig^holey  from  whence,  after  solidification,  the 
slag  is  lifted  into  waggons  and  taken  to  the  cinder-tip. 

249.  In  some  small  furnaces  there  is  no  cinder-notch, 
but,  in  front  of  the  dam- plate,  there  is  formed  an  inclined 
plane  called  the  cinder-fall,  over  which  the  slags  run,  are 
allowed  to  solidify,  and  are  then  broken  up  by  hand  labour. 

250.  Instead  of  running  out  the  slag,  as  above,  into 
useless  blocks,  efforts  have  been  made  to  utilise  it 
economically  for  building  and  other  purposes;  and,  in 
Staffordshire  and  the  Cleveland  district,  a  process  has  been 
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carried  out  for  mmmig  the  dag  into  cast-iron  boxes  or 
moalds,  d  shapes  and  sizes  applicable  to  the  paTement  of 
iootpeJhE  and  to  building  purposesi  With  this  object  the 
necessary  moulds  are  amaigGd  on  the  outer  edge  or  cimun- 
f erence  of  a  horizontal  wheel  of  twenly  or  twiraitj-fi  ve  feet 
in  diameter,  which  is  rerolyed  bj  hand  as  the  moulds  are 
sererally  filled,  the  table  remaining  stationary  during  the 
filling  of  each  mould*  The  slag  is  idlowed  to  remain  in  the 
moulds  until  the  blocks  are  sufficiently  cold  and  solidified 
to  bear  remoyal  without  damage,  and  this  condition  is 
reached  in  the  intenral  occupied  in  the  filling  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  moulds,  and  the  wheel  has  made  one-fourth 
of  a  revolution.  The  slag-blocks  are  then  allowed  to  f&U 
from  the  moulds,  and  are  at  once  removed  while  still 
hot  to  the  annealing  oven,  where  the  bricks  are  main- 
tained at  a  red-heat  during  twentv-four  hours,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  down  during  a  further  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  slag  blocks  or  bricks  so  produced  are 
said  to  be  hard,  compact^  and  to  make  a  very  durable 
material  for  pavements,  since  they  have  a  high  crushing 
strength  but  they  are  also  liable  to  crack.  Only  certain 
qualities  of  slag  are,  however,  available  for  the  process ; 
thus,  a  highly  calcareous  slag  is  inapplicable,  since  such 
would  obviously  absorb  moisture,  swell,  and  fall  to  pieces 
aftor  any  prolonged  exposure  to  the  weather. 

251.  In  Lurman's  closed-hearth  system,  adopted  in 
some  of  the  German  furnaces^  the  hearth  is  circular  in 
section,  is  closed  and  built  without  fore-hearth.  The 
tapping  and  slagging  holes  are  placed  on  opposite  sides ; 
the  slag-hole  being  placed  about  15  inches  below  the  blast- 
twyer,  and  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  centre  of  the  tap-hole; 
and  the  slag  is  often  run  into  cast-iron  moulds,  so  as  to 
form  slag-blocks  for  building  and  other  purposes. 

252.  Slag- wool,  or  silicato  cotton,  sometimes  employed 
as  a  coating  for  steam-boilers,  steam-pipes,  cisterns,  &c., 
and  of  which  much  was  expected,  has  not  yet  had  any 
extensive   practical    application.      It  is  prepared ''^   by 

*  ProoMdingi  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Iistitate,  1877. 
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directing  a  jet  of  steam  upon  tlie  stream  of  molten  slag 
as  it  runs  from  the  furnace  to  the  slag-waggon,  whereby 
a  portion  of  the  slag  is  blown  out  into  fine  shots  or  pellets, 
which,  in  falling  to  the  ground,  draw  a  series  of  fine 
threads  or  filaments  of  slag  between  them  and  the  molten 
stream  of  slag ;  and  whilst  the  pellets,  in  virtue  of  their 
superior  weight,  fall  down  to  the  ground,  the  mass  of 
woolly  threads  can  be  sucked  into  a  large  tube  communi- 
eating  with  a  large  chamber  covered  with  a  fine  wire- 
netting  or  sieve,  into  which  the  current  of  steam  and  air 
carries  the  slag-wool,  which  is  deposited  in  suitable  re- 
cesses, as  also  upon  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  while  the 
heavier  particles  fall  into  the  body  of  the  chamber. 
After  each  blowing,  the  several  portions  of  the  slag-wool 
are  separated,  and  selected  for  the  various  applications,  or 
rejected,  as  may  ba 

253.  The  charcoal  blast  fdmace  used  in  Styria,  and 
generally  known  as  the  Blavx>fen  furnace,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  smallness  of  the  throat  and  the  absence 
of  any  fore-hearth,  the  furnace  breast  being  quite  closed, 
so  that  both  metal  and  slag  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
the  hearth  until  the  time  for  tapping,  when  the  slag  and 
pig-iron  are  tapped  out  simultaneously  at  intervals  of 
about  three  hours.  The  fluid  siliceous  slag,  bemg  lighter 
than  the  molten  pig-metal,  floats  on  the  top  of  the  fluid 
stream  as  it  flows  from  the  tap-hole ;  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  shutter  into  the  stream  the  metal  is  allowed 
to  pass  into  one  cake,  weighing  some  2^  or  3  tons,  which 
is  subsequently  broken  up  into  irregular  pieces  for  intro- 
duction into  the  puddling  furnace ;  whilst  the  slag  which 
is  diverted  by  the  shutter  into  another  channel  is  met  by 
a  jet  of  water,  and  is  thus  granulated  or  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  coarse  sand,  in  which  form  it  is  either 
used  for  building  purposes  in  lieu  of  ordinary  sand,  or  is 
simply  carried  away  by  the  water  into  the  river  or  other 
stream,  and  thence  allowed  to  be  washed  away. 

254.  Some  of  these  Blauofen  furnaces  in  their  latest 
modifications  have  yet  but  a  capacity  of  1,200  cubic  feet, 
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and  measure  only  about  30  feet  in  height,  4  feet  8  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  7  feet  2  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  boshes,  with  a  diameter  of  4  feet  at 
the  throat.  The  height  from  the  hearth  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  boshes  is  about  7  feet  2  inches,  the  height  of 
the  cylindrical  stack  above  the  boshes  is  6  feet  3  inches, 
and  the  height  of  the  upper  conical  stack  to  the  throat 
16  feet  6  inches;  but  others  of  these  furnaces  have 
reached  to  40  feet  in  total  height.  The  internal  form 
of  the  furnace  is  thus  that  of  two  truncated  cones,  the 
bases  of  which  are  united  by  a  short  cylindrical  stack. 
The  hearth  bottom  of  these  Styrian  furnaces  is  about 
3  feet  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  built  of  fire-brick 
iree  from  quartz,  while  the  inner  lining  is  formed  for 
fully  two-tlnrds  of  its  height  from  natuiul  blocks  of  ser- 
pentine, above  which,  and  including  the  throat,  the  furnace 
is  lined  with  a  talcose  schist.  Externally,  it  is  built  of 
rubble  masonry,  within  which  is  a  concentric  wall  of 
common  brick,  and  between  the  two  is  a  space  loosely 
filled  up  with  stones,  &c, 

255.  The  Blauofen  furnaces  employ  a  blast  heated  to 
from  500°  Fahr.  to  600°  Fahr.,  which  is  introduced  by 
three  inclinedwater  twyers,  which  thus,  to  a  certain  degree, 
convert  the  hearth  into  a  refinery.  The  daily  yield  of  about 
twenty  tons  of  metal  per  furnace  is  of  a  white  granular 
or  laminated  pig-iron,  resembling  refined  iron,  which  con- 
tains about  3*25  per  cent,  of  carbon,  with  0*71  per  cent, 
of  manganese,  0*13  per  cent,  of  silicon,  0*03  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  and  0*02  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  in  this  furnace  is  about  16|  cwts.  of 
charcoal  per  ton  of  pig-iron  produced,  the  furnaces  being 
generally  worked  with  heavy  burdens ;  but  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  scaffold  or  to  become  obstructed,  a  blank- 
charge — Le.,  a  charge  of  fuel  and  fluxes  without  ore — is 
added,  or  simply  two  charges  of  fuel  to  one  of  ore  are  added 
to  clear  away  any  obstruction.  The  furnace  charge 
works  down  from  the  throat  to  the  hearth  of  these 
furnaces  in  from  4^  to  5  hours. 
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256.  The  ores  treated  in  the  Blauofea  famaces  are 
spathic  carbonates  more  or  less  changed  bj  oxidation 
into  brown  hsBmatite,  and  they  yield  from  35  to  55  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron,  with  a  little  manganese.  The  ores 
are  first  roasted  in  kilns  by  the  waste  heat  of  tlie  blast 
furnace,  and  are  then  exposed  to  the  weather  during 
several  months  for  the  solution  of  the  sulphates  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  during  the  roasting. 
The  furnace  charge  of  ore  is  made  up  of  from  60 
to  80  per  cent,  of  roasted  large  ore,  with  20  per 
cent,  of  unroasted  small  ore ;  besides  which  an  addition 
of  a  siliceous  clay  is  made,  together  with  forge-  or  mill- 
cinder  and  lime  as  fluxes;  while  the  fuel  is  the  hard 
charcoal  from  the  beech-tree,  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
soft  charcoal  from  the  pine  and  the  flr.  The  slags  pro- 
duced are  therefore  usually  highly  siliceous  in  composi- 
tion, fluid  when  melted,  and  of  a  light  green  colour  due 
to  the  presence  of  ferrous  and  manganous  oxides. 

257.  The  blast  for  the  Styrian  Blauofen  furnaces  is 
usually  heated  to  from  480'  Fahr.  to  600*»  Fahr.  (250°  O.  to 
315^  0.)  in  pipe  stoves  of  the  Westphalian  pcUtern,  each 
stove  consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  cast-iron  pipes, 
generally  twenty-four  in  number,  arranged  in  six  series 
or  tiers  placed  horizontally  one  row  above  the  other,  all 
the  joints  and  connections  of  the  pipes  being  made 
outside  the  masonry  of  the  stova  The  air  for  the 
blast  enters  at  one  end  of  this  series  of  pipes,  and  passes 
out  after  traversing  the  whole  series  from  the  outer  end 
of  the  last  pipe.  The  pipes  or  tubes  are  oblong  in 
section^  and  measure  about  12  inches  in  the  major 
diameter  by  3^  inches  in  the  minor,  and  are  heated 
either  by  a  separate  Are  or  by  the  combustion  of  the 
waste  gases  from  the  furnace. 

258.  The  Swedish  charcoal  blast  furnace  is  similar  to 
the  Styrian  furnace  last  described,  but  differs  from  it 
in  having  a  small  and  narrow  fore-hearth.  These 
furnaces  have  a  capacity  of  between  600  and  2,500  cubic 
feet,  the  latter  measuring  52  feet  in  height  by  9^  feet  in 
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diameter  at  the  boshes,  from  which  figures  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  fumades  are  much  higher  in  proportion  to  their 
diameter  than  English  coke-furnaces.  The  Swedish  fur- 
naces make  upon  the  average  from  30  to  60  tons  of  pig- 
iron  per  week,  although  in  some  of  the  larger  furnaces, 
as  those  of  Langbanshytta,  with  a  cubic  capacity  of  2,300 
feet,  the  yield  has  reached  to  149  tons  of  white  forge  pig- 
iron  per  week.  The  temperature  of  blast  employed  in  the 
furnace  does  not  usually  exceed  200^  C.  (392 '^  Fahr.),  and 
they  chiefly  smelt  at  Dannemora,  Langbanshytta,  and 
Langshytta  the  aelfflvadng  ores  already  described  (p.  104), 
which  contain  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  At 
Eahlun  the  charcoal  furnace  is  of  the  cupola  type,  of  which 
the  stack  walls  are  iacketed  with  4-inch  iron-plates,  and  is 
carried  upon  an  ir<Jn  ring  supported  by  iron  stanchions ; 
whereby  the  circumference  around  the  hearth  is  divided 
into  eight  similar  segments,  of  which  six  are  used  as  twyer 
arches,  and  one  contains  the  slag  outlet.  This  furnace 
has  steep  boshes,  forming  part  of  the  same  cone  as  the 
hearth,  the  angle  of  which  is  very  acute ;  the  cylindrical 
stack  is  13  feet  6  inches  long,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
funnel-shaped  expansion  to  receive  the  wrought-iron 
cylinder  which  isolates  the  annular  space  for  collecting 
the  gases.  The  furnace  has  a  total  height  of  55  feet,  is 
13  feet  in  diameter  in  the  cylindrical  part,  and  5  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  hearth.  It  is  usual  in  Sweden  to  form 
the  hearth  and  lower  part  of  the  boshes  to  within  about 
10  inches  from  the  furnace  bottom  of  a  mass  of  powdered 
quartz,  rendered  plastic  by  the  addition  of  a  little  clay, 
this  mixture  being  rammed  around  a  cone  of  the  form 
required,  but  the  stack  itself  is  lined  with  fire-brick.  At 
Finspong,  for  the  production  of  the  cast-iron  for  guns, 
cold  blast  is  still  employed. 

259.  Bachette's  blast  famace  has  been  erected  in 
the  Oural  mountains  and  other  parts  of  Europe  for 
smelting  magnetic  iron  ores;  and  it  claims  to  produce 
a  more  uniform  and  better  distribution  of  heat  in  the 
furnace  than  is  yielded  by  the  usual  circular-hearthed 
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furoaces,  and  also  to 
effect  an  economy  in 
fuel  by  reliarding  the 
escape  of  the  waste 
gases  ;  for,  owing  to 
the  increase  in  the 
sectional  area  of  the 
stack  from  the  hearth 
to  the  mouth,  the 
velocity  of  the  as- 
cending gases  is  dimi- 
nished, aad  they  thus 
remain  longer  in  con- 
tact with  the  charge 
in  the  furnace,  and  so 
give  up  more  com-  j 
pletely  their  sensible  M 
heat  before  escaping" 
into  the  atmosphere.     Fig.  i8.-Sectio»al  Eisrsti™  o(  the  B»hetM 

260.TheRachette  r>m^ 

furnace  is  rectangu- 
'  lar  in  all  horizontal 
sections,  and  the  shaft 
gradually  increases 
in  width  from  the 
hearth  to  the  mouth 
cf  the  furnace  (Fig, 
18),  the  width  at  the 
top  being  from  21  to 
3  times  the  width  of- 
the  hearth  at  the 
twyers.  The  length 
of  the  rectangular 
hearth  is  about  five 
times  its  width,  and 

fte  furnace  is  blown       pj^.  js__.p^  „,  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
by   12  or  16  twyers, 
placed  6  or  8  along  each  of  the  long  sides  of  the  hearth,  but 
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those  on  the  one  side  are  not  directly  opposite  to  those  on 
the  other.  At  other  times  the  twyers  are  replaced  by  two 
long  nozzles,  one  placed  upon  each  side  of  the  furnace, 
and  each  of  which  delivers  a  sheet  of  blast  from  a  long 
narrow  slot  made  in  the  direction  of  its  length  in  lieu  of 
the  several  small  jets  from  the  twyei-s.  The  total  height 
of  one  of  these  furnaces  as  built  in  Russia  is  about  30  f eet» 
with  a  width  at  the  hearth  of  3  feet,  increasing  gradually 
to  about  7  feet  at  the  throat;  such  a  furnace  has  a 
capacity  of  about  2,000  cubic  feet,  and  makes  about 
30  tons  of  charcoal  pig-iron  per  day.  In  the  masonry 
below  the  hearth  is  an  arched  chamber,  communicating 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  18  with  numerous  channels 
built  throughout  the  masonry  of  the  stack,  and  so 
arranged  that,  before  blowing  in  the  furnace,  by  £rst 
making  a  fire  in  this  chamber  the  heated  gases  circulate 
through  the  several  passages  mentioned,  and  thus  the 
masonry  becomes  thoroughly  and  rapidly  dried  and 
heated;  whilst  during  the  smelting  campaign  these 
passages  perform  the  op^^osite  function  of  cooling  down 
the  hearth  and  masonry  of  the  furnace  by  the  circula- 
tion of  cold  air  through  them.  The  flimace  has  a 
dam  and  tapping  hole  in  each  of  the  shorter  sides  or 
ends,  from  either  of  which  the  metal  and  slag  can  be 
tapped  at  frequent  intervals.  Fig.  19  shows  a  plan  of 
the  furnace. 

261.  Biittgenbach's  system  of  blast  furnace  con 
struction  is  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  and  differs  both  from  the  old 
massive  masonry  structure  and  the  cupola  type  of  blast 
furnace  already  described.  The  body  or  stack  of  the 
Biittgenbach  furnace  is  built  of  a  single  thickness  of  fire- 
brick blocks,  and  is  hooped  with  iron  rings  except  for 
about  12  feet  from  the  top,  where  it  is  enclosed  in  a 
shell  or  casing  of  wrought-iron  plates,  so  as  to  give  the 
additional  support  necessary  for  carrying  the  charging 
platform  and  apparatus.  The  stack  is  carried  upon  an 
iron  ring,  supported  either  upon  iron  columns  or  upon 
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arches  with  red-brick  buttresses;  while  the  hearth  is 
quite  independent  of  the  stack,  and  is  accessible  on  all 
sides.  The  hearth  and  boshes  are  cooled  and  preserved 
against  the  corrosive  action  of  manganese,  ^,  bj  building 
into  them  six  or  seven  courses  or  tiers  of  cast-iron  water 
blocks,  which  are  protected  at  the  front  by  about  six 
inches  of  brickwork,  and  are  easily  replaced  when  burnt 
through.  The  water  is  introduced  into  the  top  course  of 
these  water  blocks,  and  flows  downwards  through  the 
lower  ones  successively  before  it  passes  away  to  waste. 

262.  Iron  eonelting  in  Japan  is  carried  on  in  a  very 
primitive  fashion,  the  ores  being  first  roasted  in  rude 
kilns  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  then  smelted  in 
furnaces  consisting  of  a  nearly  hemispherical  hollow, 
which  is  made  in  the  ground  and  covered  with  brasque, 
whilst  the  blast  to  each  of  them  is  supplied  through  one 
or  two  clay  nozzles  from  the  ordinary  smith's  bellows. 
Working  is  commenced  by  first  filling  the  concavity  with 
charcoal,  upon  which  a  fire  is  lighted  before  the  twyers, 
and  the  bellows  are  set  to  work,  by  which  means  the 
fire  gradually  increases,  and  a  mixture  of  ore  and  charcoal 
is  then  thrown  in  a  heap  over  the  fumaceL  When  the 
molten  masses  of  metal  reach  almost  to  the  twyers  the 
blast  is  stopped,  and  the  red-hot  charse  is  pushed  aside  : 
upon  wMclTS^fire  is  slacked  by  w.terftheLgs  are  witt-' 
drawn  from  the  molten  bath,  and  the  operation  repeated 
as  above  until  the  whole  furnace  is  filled  with  liquid  metal, 
when  the  contents  are  either  ladled  out  or  lifted  off  in 
discs,  or,  though  more  rarely,  tapped  out.  The  furnace 
then  requires  to  be  repaired  with  clay,  and  the  process 
as  above  is  repeated.  Such  a  furnace  wiU  yield  from 
3,000  to  4,000  lbs.  of  metal  per  day,  with  a  fuel  consump- 
tion of  from  30  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  ore. 

263.  Blowing  in,  blowing  ont»  scaffolding,  Ac.,  of 
the  blast  furnace. — ^Before  <<  blowing  in,"  or  putting  a 
furnace  into  blast,  it  is  necessary  that  the  masonry  of 
the  structure  be  thoroughly  and  slowly  dried,  to  prevent 
cracking  or  fissure  of  any  portion  of  the  masonry.   Having 
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appears ;  after  which  it  collects  slowly  and  is  tapped  out  as 
is  necessary,  but  it  is  only  after  three  or  four  days  that  the 
metal  may  be  tapped  from  the  furnace  at  regular  intervals. 
When  the  furnaces  are  in  regular  blast  about  seyenty-two 
hours  are  allowed  in  the  Cleveland  furnaces  as  the  time 
required  for  the  charge  to  pass  from  the  top  or  charging 
plates  of  the  furnace  to  the  hearth,  although  in  some 
of  the  smaller  Continental  furnaces  the  time  is  much  less 
than  this. 

265.  The  furnace  having  thus  been  put  into  blast,  or 
commenced  its  campaign,  it  is  continued  in  uninterrupted 
work  until  it  is  necessary  to  stop  either  for  repairs  or  from 
other  cause.  It  occasionally  happens  that  there  is  a  tem- 
porary scarcity  of  ore,  fuel,  or  the  like,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  stop  the  working  for  a  short  time;  and  this 
can  be  effected  by  closing  the  throat  and  twyer-holes 
with  sand  or  clay,  under  which  conditions  the  furnace 
may  stand  for  three  or  four  days  without  much  danger ; 
but  if  such  delays  are  prolonged  for  one  week  or  up- 
wards then  troublesome  obstructions  are  likely  to  form 
within  the  furnace,  perhaps  necessitating  the  entire 
stoppage  or  blowing  out  of  the  same.  A  well-built  blast 
furnace  will  run,  under  ordinary  working  and  driving, 
for  five  or  six  years  without  requiring  to  be  blown  out 
for  repairs,  although  the  Cleveland  ^imaces  sometimes 
last  for  ten  or  twelve  years;  but  very  much  depends 
upon  the  driving  of  the  furnace,  since  excessively  hard 
driving  entails  rapid  waste  and  destruction. 

266.  When  a  blast  furnace  is  to  be  stopped,  or,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  ^*  blown  out,"  the  burden  is  gradually 
reduced  so  as  to  increase  the  working  temperature  of 
the  furnace,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  removal  by 
fusion  of  any  fusible  obstructions  hanging  within  the 
furnace.  The  tubes  and  fittings  from  the  throat  are 
then  removed,  charging  is  discontinued,  and  the  furnace 
allowed  to  bum  itself  down,  care  being  exercised  to  take 
the  last  tapping  of  metal  from  the  lowest  possible  point 
in  the  heartk     After  blowing  out  a  furnace  which  has 
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been  in  blast  during  a  lengthened  campaign,  there  is  often 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  an  agglomerated  mass 
of  malleable  steely-iron  known  as  "  bear  "  or  "  horse,"  and 
similar  but  smaller  masses  will  be  attached  to  various 
points  around  the  sides  of  the  heartL  These  masses 
contain  besides  iron,  also  manganese,  carbon,  silicon,  and 
copper,  as  also  nickel,  cobalt,  and  occasionally  traces  of  the 
rarer  metals,  and  sometimes  copper-coloured  crystals  of  a 
nitro-cyanide  of  titanium  of  the  formula  Ti^jCN^. 

267.  Obstructions  technically  known  as   "scafolds^ 
occur  not  unfrequently  in  blast  furnace  working,  and 
are  often  a  source   of  considerable   trouble.     Scaffolds 
constitute    impediments    in    the   furnace   arising    from 
various   causes,  such  as  the  faulty  distribution  of  the 
charge,   <kc.,   whereby   its   proper  and   regular  descent 
is   prevented;    so    that,   whilst  the  charge   below  the 
scaffold  is  working  down,  the  mass  above  is  left  with  a 
diminishing  support   from   beneath,  and   the  weight  of 
superincumbent    materials    is  at  the   same    time   con- 
stantly increasing  by  the  addition  of  fresh   materials 
at  the  furnace  mouth.     Under  these  circumstances  tho 
obstruction  at  a  certain  point  frequently  suddenly  gives 
way,  and  descends  with  considerable  force  to  the  hearth, 
constituting  what  is  known  as  a  "  slip."  When  a  scaffold 
is   discovered,   the  blast  is  eased  so  as  to  reduce  the 
support  from  below  due  to  the  pressure  of   blast,  and 
efforts  are  made  to  get  down  the  scaffold  without  any 
sudden  rush.     Scaffolds  also  sometimes  lead  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  slight  skew-back  in  the  lining  of  the  furnace 
owing  to  the  erosion  of  the  lining  for  some  distance  up, 
the  effect  of  which  is  that  a  part  of  the  stock  or  charge 
is  held  up,  while  other  parts  sHde  over  it,  and  the  furnace 
is  thus  found  to  work  slowly  and  affords  a  diminished 
yield  of  metal.     But  scaffolds  of  the  last  class  usually  fill 
up  with  finely-divided  fuel  and  ore  in  good  condition  for 
rapidly  melting,  so  that,  after  working  for  some  time  in 
this  condition,  the  heat  and  attrition  of  the  descending 
charge  will  work  off  the  irregularity  In  the  lining,  and 
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the  materials  of  the  scaffold  will  then  work  down  quickly 
into  the  hearth,  giving  a  much  larger  temporary  yield  to 
the  furnace. 

268.  Amongst  the  causes  contributing  to  the  formation 
of  scaffolds  are :  1**,  faulty  shape  of  the  furnace  ;  2*,  the 
production  of  an  imperfectly  fusible  slag ;  3%  introduc- 
tion into  the  furnace  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  refrac- 
tory ore  in  the  charge ;  4^  bad  fuel,  such  as  a  weak 
friable  coke  which  crumbles  away  under  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  materials ;  and  5*",  faulty  charging, 
whereby  the  regular  distribution  of  heat  over  the  entire 
horizontal  section  is  not  maintained,  owing  to  the  larger 
pieces  of  coke  collecting  around  the  walls  of  the  furnace, 
whilst  the  small  and  impermeable  ore  is  concentrated  in 
the  centre. 

269.  The  effect  of  a  scaffold  or  obstruction  in  the 
furnace,  is,  besides  preventing  the  regular  descent  of  the 
charge,  to  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  blast  and  the 
escape  of  the  furnace  gases,  as  also  to  cool  down  the 
furnace  and  so  thicken  the  slags. 

270.  Hot-blast  stoves,  blowing  engines^  hoists,  lifts, 
and  other  blast  famaoe  appliances. — ^The  introduction 
of  hot-  instead  of  cold-blast  has  been  attended  with 
an  economy  in  fuel  and  an  increased  make  of  iron  by 
the  furnaces,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  reasons  already 
stated  A  temperature  of  700"  G.  (1,292"  Fahr.),  or  a 
visible  red  heat,  is  now  commonly  employed,  whilst 
800°  0.  (1,477"  Fahr.)  and  upwards  is  not  an  unusual 
temperature  of  blast  employ^  in  the  larger  Cleveland 
and  Am^can  furnaces.  But  in  the  production  of  these 
higher  temperatures  the  stoves  or  ovens  (as  the  apparatus 
for  heating  the  blast  is  usually  designated)  of  the  older 
type,  with  cast-iron  pipes  or  tubes,  are  rapidly  destroyed ; 
and  other  stoves,  constructed  upon  the  regenerative  prin- 
ciple of  Sir  W.  Siemens,  have  and  are  being  rapidly  intro- 
duced to  the  exclusion  of  the  pipe  stoves. 

271.  Of  the  methods  for  heating  the  blast  by  the 
waste  gases  <3i  the  blast  furnace  without  the  closure  of 
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the  throaty  the  earlier  attempts  were  made  by  arranging 
within  the  tunnel-head  a  series  of  cast-iron  pipes, 
through  which  the  blast  was  forced;  or  the  pipes 
were  formed  into  a  coil  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stack ;  but  in  either  arrangement  the  pipes  were  directly 
exposed  to  the  heat  and  flame  of  the  furnace  top,  or 
they  were  sometimes  enclosed  in  brickwork;  but  the 
inefficiency,  difficulty,  and  expense  of  repairs  of  such 
arrangements  have  led  to  their  abandonment.  In 
other  methods  of  a  like  nature  separate  chambers  were 
built  outside  the  furnace,  but  a  little  below  the  level 
of  the  throat.  Throue^h  these  chambers  the  erases  and 
flame  from  the  furru^  were  drawn  by  a  staci  in  con- 
nection  with  the  same,  and  in  that  manner  the  blast 
passing  through  the  pipes  placed  in  these  heating  cham- 
bers  or  stoves  was  heated  to  the  required  degree.  In  the 
following  examples  of  pipe-stoves  or  ovens,  however, 
the  stoves  form  separate  structures  independent  of  the 
furnaces,  and  in  most  instances  the  furnace-mouth  is 
closed,  and  the  waste  gases  are  collected  for  combustion 
in  the  hot-blast  stoves. 

272.  Of  pipe-Btoves  or  ovens,  one  of  the  earlier 
forms  consists  of  a  series  of  eight  or  twelve  parallel  or 
spiral  arched  pipes  or  tubes  of  cast-iron,  of  circular,  oval, 
or  elliptical  section,  arranged  in  an  oblong  chamber  of 
flre-brick,  along  each  of  the  long  sides  of  which  are  two 
circular  mains  fitted  with  sockets,  into  which  the  legs 
of  the  vertical  pipes  are  received,  while  between  the 
mains,  and  running  the  full  length  of  the  stove,  is  a  rect- 
angular fireplace.  The  cast-iron  pipes  are  (l-shaped,  and 
stand  vertically  in  the  stove,  with  one  foot  in  a  socket 
upon  the  horizontal  main  funning  along  one  side  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  other  foot  in  a  corresponding  socket 
upon  the  main  on  the  other  side,  and  so  the  tubes  span 
across  the  fireplace.  There  are  stops  or  partitions  in  the 
horizontal  main  between  each  socket,  so  that  the  cold 
blast  from  the  blowing  engines,  entering  at  one  extremity 
of  the  one  main,  ascends  from  it  through  the  first  (]  pip® 
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puasing  across  the  stove,  and  t^en  back  again  by  the  nest 
pipe,  and  BO  on  to  the  other  end  of  the  Btove,  the  cold 
air  thus  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  pipes  before  it 
leaves  the  stove  by 
the  hot  blast  maia 
to  the  furnace.  The 
pipes  are  heated, 
either  by  fuel  burnt 
npoathe  rectangular 
central  fire-grate  al- 
ready meotioned,  or 
by  Uie  waste  gases 
from  the  blast  fur- 
nace, which  are  col- 
lected for  this  pur- 
pose and  burnt  along 
the  median  line  of 
the  stove,  by  intro- 
ducing the  gases  at 
one  end  and  admit- 
ting air  for  their 
combustion  through 
barsat  the  sameend;  ^ 
hence  in  either  case 
the  fliuneand  heated 
gases  pass  between 
and  around  the  stove- 
pipes, thus  heating 
the  pipes  on  the  es- 
terior,  and  the  pro- 

aUClS  01  COmDUSMOn  Beotftneulm  Sot-blMt  Kpe  Bto™.onlin. 

finally  escape  from  a        ii.Fig.EL 

chimney  in  the  dome 

or  roof  of  the  stove.     To  better  absorb  the  heat,  the  stoves 

are  usually  divided  into  two  chambers,  by  a  partition  wall 

reaching  from  the  floor  almost  to  the  roof,  so  that  the 

flame  and  gases  first  circulate  through  one  half,  and  then 

pass  over  the  division  wall,  and  through  the  second  half  of 
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the  Btove,  before  escaping  by  the  chimney.  The  stove-pipea 
frequently  break  by  their  own  contraction  and  expansion 
ae  the  temperature  vanea,  and  to  mitigate  this,  it  is  usual 
to  place  one  of  the  horizontal 
mains  upon  rollers,  bo  that 
it  is  free  to  move  inwards  or 
outwards  -with  the  closing 
together  or  separation  (^ 
the  legs  of  the  p^tes  by 
their  expansion  and  coatrao- 

273.  Another  form  of 
the  rectangular  stove  (Figs. 
20,  21)  consists,  as  before, 
of  a  masonry  chamber,  in 
which  is  placed  a  longitudi- 
nal main  or   series  of  stools, 

a,  a  (not  communicating 
with  each  other  except  by 
the  I)  pipes),  upon  each  aide 
of  the  fireplace,  e,  where 
ifl  burnt  either  solid  fuel 
or  the  waste  gases  from 
the  blast  furnace.  The  stove- 
pipes are  arranged  in  two 
rows,    of  BIX  or  more   pipe^ 

b,  A',  in  each  row,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the 
last  stove,  so  that  the  cold- 
blafit  from  the  blowing-engine 
enters  at  one  end  and  tra- 
vereea     the     full    length     of 

"!i?-3'SSSSi"^.tiSS  ""I"  »f  ""i  ■'"'e-pip-  before 
Ftp*  Btora.  it  passes  out  from  the  stove 

to  the  blast-main,  and  from 
thence  to  the  twyers.  The  horizontal  main  of  tho  stoves 
IB  formed  by  a  series  of  stools,  boxes,  or  hollow  feet,  a,  a, 
eadk  witli  two  aodkets  east  upon  it,  so  timi  the  blast 
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ascends  from  the  stool  by  one  leg  of  t^e  stove-pipe,  b, 
and  descends  by  the  otlier  leg,  b',  of  the  same  pipe  into 
the  next  stool,  since  the  two  legs  of  one  pipe  do  not  fit 
into  the  two  sockets  of  the  same  stool,  bnt  stand  one  1^ 
in  one  stool  and  the  other  leg  in  the  next  stool,  in  which 
manner  the  blast  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  utowb 
through  the  whole  series  of  pipes  in  the  stove. 

274.  Circiilar  etores  are  also  employed  (Figa. 
22,  23)  in  Lancashire  StaSbrdshire,  DOTbyshire^  &c., 
instead  of  the  rectr 
angular  forms  just 
described,  in  which 
the  two  parallel 
mains  at  the  bas« 
of  the  stove  are  re- 
placed by  a  series 
of  cast-iron  boxes 
or  stools,  a,  a, 
arranged  so  aa  to 
form  aa  annnlus 
or  ring;  while  the 
horizontal  section 
of  the  leg  of  each 
of  the  pipes,  6,  6, 
is  either  a  circle 
or  an  oblong  with 
semicircular  ends 
thus  ^^  The  pipes, 
b,  are  n«haped,with 
two  parallel  legs 
joined  at  their 
upper  extremity 
either  by  a  very 
short  horizontal 
piece  or  by  acurved 
piece  aa  shown  in 

Fig.  22  ;  these  pipes  are  placed  almost  close  together  aU 
aronnd  the  stova     Upon  the  drcnlar  main  are  sockets, 
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into  wbich  the  legs  of  these  pipes  are  received,  the  one 
open  extremity  of  each  of  ^e  atove-pipes  fitting  into 
the  socket  or  seating  on  one  of  the  Htoola,  a,  a,  while  the 
other  extremity  fits  in  like  manner  into  a  socket  on  the 
next  stool  or  box,  &nd  so  on  around  the  stove.     The  cold 
air  which  ia  forced  bj  the  engines  to  the  pipe,  d,  enters 
the  stool,  a,  and  aaoends  by  the  one  leg  of  the  stov&-pipe 
standing  therein,  and  descends  by  the  other  leg  into  tlie 
next    stool,    and     from 
thence  by  a  second  jape 
to  the  second  stool,  and 
so  on,  the  blast  circu- 
lating  in    this    manner 
through    all    the    pipes 
of  the  stove,  and  finally 

Tni^Tn'ng       itg       exit      by 

the  pipe,  h,  to  the  hot- 
blast  main,  and  so   to 
the  furnace.    The  cast- 
iron    pipes    are   heated 
THg.  2S.— Horliontal  SMtiao  ot  Cinnlai     either  by  a  central  fire, 
^W«.  K,.  SI...  „  ii«  .  •  0  ..    i_  or  by  til.  oombuition 
of   the  waste   gases  of 
the  blast  furnace,  and  the  flame  in  eitiier  case  is  made 
to  play  around  and  between  the  pipes  before  pasung 
away   by   the  stack,     nt,   m,  are   sight-holes,  arranged 
around  the  stove  for  observing  its  temperature,  &a. 

21!},  At  Aakam,  in  Fumess,  the  stoves  of  Messrs. 
Massicks  and  Grookes  are  of  this  class,  but  are  built  in 
two  tiers,  or  as  one  stove  above  another.  The  cold  blast 
first  passes  through  the  pipes  in  the  upper  stove,  where 
the  blast  is  heated  to  about  260''  C.  (600°  Fahr.),  aad 
then  through  the  lower  stove,  in  which  the  t^mperap- 
ture  is  raised  to  about  621*  C.  (1,150°  Fahr.).  It  ia 
claimed  for  this  arraogement  that  the  blast  ia  maintained 
longer  in  contact  with  the  heated  pipes,  and  tliat  it 
becomes  accordingly  more  regular,  while  a  higher  tetu- 
porature  is  also  attained  with  less  wear  and  tear  upon 
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the  Btoves.  These  double  stoves  are  ftbout  47  feet  in 
height. 

276.  The  pistol-pipe  store  is  another  form  of  the  cast- 
iron  pipe  ajrangement  tuad  for  some  of  th«  famaoea 
ia  Clevel&nd,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Germany. 
In  this  stove  (Fig.  24) 
the  two  l^s  of  the  pipes 
in  the  previous  arrange- 
ments are  replaced  by  a 
single  pipe,  divided,  as 
shown,  by  a  septum  or 
dividing  rib,  b,  reaching 
from  the  month  ahnost  to 
the  top  or  closed  end  of 
the  pipe,  and  so  practi- 
cally dividing  each  pipe 
into  two  tnbea  The 
closed  end  is  enlarged 
slightly  and  bent  over 
somewhat,  so  that  its 
form  bears  some  ro- 
semblance  to  the  stock 
of  a  pistol,  and  hence 
the  name.  If  the  stove 
be  heated  by  solid  fuel, 
then  these  pipes  are  ar- 
'.  ranged  on  eitiier 
side  of  a  rectangu- 
lar fireplace,  c;  "-»■ 
and  the  pipes  on 
each  side  of  the 

stove    lean    over  '  Hot-biMt  Btoie. 

towards     each 

other,  BO  as  almost  to  come  into  contact ;  thus  the  cold 
air  enters  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  stove  into  one  division 
of  the  stool  or  box,  a,  a,  in.  which  the  pipes  stand,  and, 
since  the  stools  are  divided  into  compartnients  by  divi- 
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sions  corresponding  to  those  in  the  pipes,  the  air  or 
blast  ascends  in  succession  through  one  side,  as  shown  by 
the  arrows,  and  descends  along  the  other  side  of  the 
division  in  each  pipe,  until  it  finally  passes  out  from  the 
end  of  the  stove  to  the  hot-blast  main,  and  thence  to  the 
fumaoa 

277.  The  heating  surface  supplied  by  pipe-stoves  is 
usually  calculated  so  as  to  allow  about  one  square  foot 
for  each  cubic  foot  of  blast  passing  through  the  pipes,  if 
the  stoves  be  fired  with  coal,  or  about  10  to  20  per  cent, 
more  if  fired  with  the  waste  gases. 

278.  The  Westphalian  hot-blast  stoves  are  employed 
for  heating  the  blast  to  a  temperature  of  from  249°  0. 
(480'  Fahr.)  to  315"  C.  (GOO"  Fahr.),  and  consist  of  a 
series  of  pipes  arranged  horizontally  across  a  brick  cham- 
ber, upon  the  walls  of  which  they  rest.  The  ends  of  the 
pipes  project  beyond  the  walls,  so  that  the  joints  and  the 
semicircidar  bend  connections  between  the  several  pipes 
are  made  outside  the  walls  of  the  stove,  so  that  the  pipes 
thus  connected  form  one  continuous  pipe,  through  which 
the  air  circulates  in  its  passage  through  the  stove.  Each 
stove  usually  contains  twenty-four  pipes,  arranged  in 
four  or  six  tiers  one  above  another,  with  ikree  or 
four  pipes  in  each  tier.  Each  pipe  is  oblong  in  section, 
having  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  13^  inches,  and  a 
width  of  about  3|  inches.  The  blast  enters  at  one  end 
of  the  series,  and  circulates  through  the  whole  before 
reaching  the  hot-blast  main.  The  pipes  are  heated  by 
the  combustion  of  the  waste  gases  of  the  blast  fumaca 

279.  Regenerative  fire-brick  stoves,  upon  the 
principle  of  Sir  W.  Siemens,  have  met  with  con- 
siderable favour,  and  are  coming  into  extensive  use 
in  lieu  of  the  cast-iron  pipe-stoves  already  described. 
The  use  of  the  latter  is  attended  with  serious  loss 
and  inconvenience,  arising  from  the  frequent  fracture 
of  the  cast-iron  pipes  due  to  the  repeated  alterna- 
tions of  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pipes  during  the 
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working  of  the  stoTes.  A  further  cause  of  fracture 
arises  from  the  rapid  oxidation  and  destruction  of  the 
pipes  at  the  high  temperatures  now  required  in  blast 
furnace  practice ;  and  these  evils — ^viz.,  tiie  burning  and 
fracture  of  stove-pipes,  leakage  of  blasts  and  a  strong  back 
pressure  throwing  extra  work  upon  the  blowing  engines, 
coupled  with  a  loss  of  temperature — are  always  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  casfriron  pipe-stoves,  of  whatever  form 
they  may  be  constructed. 

280.  The  regenerative  fire-brick  stoves  are  heated  by 
the  combustion  of  the  waste  gases  of  the  blast  furnace,  and 
their  use  has  been  attended  by  an  economy  in  fuel  per 
ton  of  metal  produced ;  with  an  increased  make  of  iron 
from  the  same  furnace,  and  only  a  small  amount  of 
repairs ;  whilst  the  stoves  require  but  a  short  stoppage 
for  cleaning  out,  and  give  also  a  greater  regularity  in  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  blast,  with  greater  economy 
in  gas.  These  stoves  are  also  capable  of  giving  the  highest 
temperature  of  blast  required  in  the  production  of 
spiegeleisen.  The  size  of  the  stoves  of  both  the  Cowper 
and  WhitweU  type  has  been  much  increased  since  their 
first  introduction,  whereby,  besides  providing  an  enlarged 
heating  surface  per  stove,  the  gases  also  escape  from  the 
stoves  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  formerly,  and 
greater  regularity  in  the  blast  furnace  working  is  the 
result. 

281.  The  Cowper  hot-blast  stoves  consist  of  an  outer 
wrought-iron  casing  (Figa  25,  26),  lined  internally  with 
several  rings  of  fire-brick  work,  built  in  courses  of  half 
a  brick  in  thickness,  the  stove  being  closed  by  a  dome- 
shaped  roof,  also  lined  with  fire-brick  as  shown.  Within 
this  casing,  and  touching  the  fire-brick  lining  at  one  point 
of  its  circumference,  is  built  up  a  circular  fire-brick  flame 
fine,  m,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  inlet  valves,  G,  for  the 
gases  from  the  blast  furnace  throatandthevalve.  A,  admitting 
the  air  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the  gases ;  whilst  H 
is  the  outlet  valve  for  the  hot  blast  The  body  of  the  stove, 
as  shown  in  the  plan,  is  thus  occupied  by  the  regenerators 
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or  fire  -  brick  chequer 
work,  t,  ftt  the  base  of 
which  are  the  cold- 
blaat  valve,  B,  and  the 
chimney-flue,  0,  while 
at  D,  D  are  the  cleaning 
doors.  Placed  at  in- 
t«rTal80verthe  bottom 
'  of  the  stove  are  dwarf 

pUlars,  Ji,  of  brick  or 
iron,  which  cany  short 
girders  upon  which 
rests  B  series  of  strong 
grids,  which  support 
the  regenerators  or 
chequer  work  of  fire- 
bricks. The  bricks  in 
the  regenerators  are 
now  made  smaller  than 
"  formerly,  measuring  2 
inches  thick,  5  inches 
ia  width,  by  12  inches 

raaged  ao  as  to  leave 
vertical  open  passages  of  about  i  inches  square  through 
the  entire  height  of  the  stove  —  that  is,  frem.  the 
grids  at  the  bottom  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  domed 
top   of    the    stove, — whUe  jj 

opening  below  the  grids 
already  mentioned  is  the 
Urge  chimney- valve,  a.  By 
this  arrangement,  when  the 
chimney-vfdve  is  open,  gas  . 
and  air  are  also  being  ad- 
mitted at  the  bottom  of  the 
flame  flue  by  the  valves,  a  j, 

and  A,  respectively:  where-  _     „    „,      ,  .    „ 
b,   the    ^    immedmlely  "«•'*-"£££,£"»-■"*• 
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ignites  and  is  split  up  into  three  currents  by  the  divisions 
shown  in  the  plan  (Fig.  26) ;  thus  a  more  complete 
mixture  of  the  air  and  gas  is  elSected,  and  an  immense 
flame  ascends  through  the  flame  flue,  spreading  out  beneath 
the  dome  over  the  top  of  the  regeneratora  The  flame  and 
heated  products  of  combustion  then  pass  slowly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stove,  through  the  numerous  square  passages 
in  the  chequer  work,  before  they  escape  by  the  chimney 
flua  In  this  manner  the  mass  of  brickwork  within  the 
stove,  absorbing  heat  from  the  incandescent  gases  in 
contact  with  it^  attains  to  a  very  high  temperature,  the 
upper  layers  of  brickwork  naturally  becoming  hotter 
than  the  brickwork  near  the  bottom  of  the  stove^  while 
the  products  of  combustion  are  reduced  in  temperature 
as  they  descend  through  the  stove  and  Anally  pass  out 
by  the  chimney  flue,  o,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
240**  C.  (400"  Fahr.). 

282.  The  stove  having  thus  been  heated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  blast  furnace  gases  within  it,  and  by  their 
passage  through  it  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  the  go*- 
valve y  o,  the  avr-voLve^  A,  and  the  chimnefy-vaLve^  O,  are  ^en 
all  closed,  while  the  coldMast  valvey  B,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stove  is  opened,  as  is  also  the  hot-blast  valve,  H,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  flame  flue.  In  this  manner  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  cold  air  then  enters  the  stove  at  the 
lower  or  cool  end  of  the  regenerators,  and  slowly  ascends 
through  the  height  of  the  stove  along  the  small  but 
numerous  passages  of  the  regenerators,  and  from  thence 
down  again  through  the  flame  flue,  and  so  out  by  the 
hot-blast  valve,  H,  to  the  blast  main  and  thence  to  the 
furnace  twyers.  The  cold  air  tlius  traverses  the  stove  in 
exactly  the  reverse  direction  to  that  followed  by  the  gases 
in  heating  the  stove,  whereby  the  cold  blast  slowly  takes 
up  the  heat  given  out  by  the  brick  surfaces  of  the  stove, 
and  the  blast  is  quickly  raised  to  a  temperature  of  815**  G. 
(1,600*  Fahr.)  or  redness.  Since  the  blast  first  enters  at 
the  lower  or  cooler  part  of  the  stove,  it  is  gradually 
heated  to   the  above   temperature  without  materially 
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cooling  the  upper  layers  of  brickwork  in  the  regenerators, 
before  the  lower  parts  have  lost  much  of  their  heat,  and  in 
this  manner  the  stove  affords  a  very  regular  temperature, 
the  upper  part  never  falling  below  redness. 

283.  Two  stoves  are  worked  in  conjunction,  so  that 
whDst  one  stove  is  being  heated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
blast  furnace  gaaes,  the  cold  air  is  being  driven  through 
the  other  and  heated  to  the  temperature  required  for  the 
blast  furnace.  Thus,  two  stoves  are  necessary  for  one 
furnace,  or  three  stoves  may  be  made  to  heat  the  blast 
for  two  furnaces.  For  conveying  the  blast  at  the 
temperatures  attainable  in  these  stoves,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  main  from  the  stoves 
to  the  furnace,  so  that  it  is  now  usually  made  about  3  feet 
in  diameter,  and  is  lined  with  a  9-inch  course  of  fire-brick 
to  prevent  the  cooling  and  corrosion  of  the  mains. 

284.  For  the  cleaning  out  of  the  Cowper  stoves,  the 
spaces  or  passages  between  the  bricks  in  one  course  of  the 
chequer  work  or  regenerators  (whilst  not  coinciding 
exactly  with  those  in  the  courses  above  and  below,  and 
yet  overlapping  partially  the  square  openings  in  the 
several  courses,  but  so  as  never  to  entirely  cross  them) 
form  vertical  channels,  through  each  of  which  a  brush  or 
scraper  can  be  introduced  when  necessary  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stove ;  but  for  the  purposes  of 
cleaning,  it  is  generally  found  sufficient  with  these  later 
arrangements  of  the  chequer  work,  to  discharge  a  small 
gun  loaded  with  blasting  powder  three  or  four  times  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stove,  when  the  concussion  and 
vibration  bring  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stove  the 
dust,  &c.,  lodging  in  the  passages,  &c.,  of  the  regenerators, 
which  may  then  be  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  stove 
below  the  grates  carrying  the  regenerators  through  the 
man-hole  placed  for  this  purpose.  Occasionally  a  partial 
clearing  out  of  the  dust  from  the  stove  is  effected  by 
suddenly  opening  several  times-  in  succession  a  small 
door  fixed  on  the  gas-valve,  or  man-hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stove,  and  the  sudden  expansion  thereby  of  the  large 
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bulk  of  compressed  air  contained  in  the  stove  blows  out 
the  dust  through  the  man-hole;  when  this  method  of 
cleaning  is  pursued,  it  is  effected  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  time  of  tapping,  when  the  blast  is  shut  off 
from  the  furnace,  and  all  valves  are  closed  except  the 
one  controlling  the  cold-blast  from  the  engines. 

285.  Cowper  stoves  are  usually  built  of  from 
50  to  55  feet  in  height,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  in 
diameter,  the  larger  dimensions  giving  about  75,000 
square  feet  of  heating  surface.  At  the  Ormesby  works, 
two  Cowper  stoves  are  built  52  feet  in  height  and  23 
feet  in  diameter,  affording  a  regenerator  space  of  14,500 
cubic  feet,  with  71,000  square  feet  of  heating  suiiace, 
by  which  the  14,500  cubic  feet  of  blast  required  per 
minute  for  the  supply  of  a  furnace  making  500  tons  of 
pig-iron  per  week,  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  TSO"*  0. 
(1,436°  Fahr.),  and  each  stove  works  three  hours  without 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  blast  more  than  50**  0. 
(90'  Fahr.). 

286.  The  Whitwell  stoves  differ  from  the  Cowper 
stoves  principally  in  the  arrangement  of  the  heating 
surfaces,  which  in  this  case  consist  of  broad  spaces  and 
flat  walls,  instead  of  the  chequer  work  employed  in  the 
Cowper-Siemens  stoves;  and  they  also  differ  in  the 
method  adopted  for  the  combustion  of  the  blast  furnace 
gases  for  heating  the  stoves.  Thus,  while  in  the  Cowper 
stoves  the  blast  furnace  gases  and  the  air  for  their  com- 
bustion are  wholly  introduced  into  one  combustion 
chamber,  in  the  Whitwell  stoves  the  air  is  admitted  at 
several  points  of  the  stove,  so  that  the  combustion 
commenced  on  the  gases  first  entering  the  stove  is  only 
completed  after  the  gases  have  traversed  partly  through 
the  stoves. 

287.  The  Whitwell  stoves  as  built  at  the  Consett  iron- 
works are  22  feet  in  diameter  and  28  feet  6  inches  high, 
with  a  heating  surface  of  8,200  square  feet ;  but  they 
have  more  recently  been  built  in  England  up  to  68  feet 
in  height,  by  22  feet  in  diameter,  and  containing  26^000 
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square  feet  of  heating  surface  ;  while  in  America  they 
are  working  as  large  as  70  feet  in  height  and  21  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  heating  surface  of  30,000  square  feet. 
These  stoves  (Figs.  27,  28)  are  constructed  of  an 
outer  shell  or  casing  of  wrought-iron  plates,  lined  inter- 
nally with  fire-brick,  while,  to  permit  of  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  lining,  there  is  left  a  space  of  one 
inch  between  the  iron  casing  and  the  lining,  which  space 
is  usually  filled  in  with  granulated  slag.  Within  this 
cylindrical  chamber  are  bmlt  a  series  of  long  but  narrow 
vertical  chambers,  m,  m,  communicating  with  each  other 
at  the  top  and  bottom  in  the  manner  shown.  The 
partition  walls  nearest  to  the  point  where  the  blast  fur- 
nace waste  gases  first  enter,  become  hotter  than  the  rest 
of  the  stove,  and  are  built  thicker  than  those  approaching 
to  where  the  gases  make  their  exit  In  the  construction 
of  these  stoves  only  the  best  quality  of  fire-bricks  is  used ; 
they  are  set  in  fire-clay,  with  the  joints  all  carefully  made. 
288.  The  gases  from  the  blast  furnace  enter  the  stove 
through  the  valve.  A,  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  stove 
casing,  and,  meeting  inmiediately  with  the  warm  air 
passing  from  the  air-valves  (also  fixed  to  the  external 
casing)  through  the  air-courses,  o,  G,  combustion  at 
once  ensues,  and  the  incandescent  gases  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  chamber,  distribute  themselves  over  one  or  more 
walls,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  descend  through 
one  or  more  smaller  chambers  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
stove,  the  gases  imparting  their  heat  to  the  fire-brick 
walls  as  they  pass  over  their  surfaca  A  further  supply 
of  air  is  admitted,  and  mixes  with  the  gases  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stove;  here  more  complete  combustion 
ensues,  and  the  products  re-ascend  either  by  another  wide 
combustion  chamber,  or,  in  the  older  designs,  through  two 
or  three  of  the  narrow  chambers,  and  finally  descend 
through  the  remaining  chambers  to  the  chimney-valve, 
c,  from  whence  the  gases  pass  away  to  the  chimney  at 
a  temperature  of  from  149'  C.  (300"  Fahr.)  to  204'  C. 
(400''  Fahr.).     The  communications  between  the  several 
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chambers,  througli  which  the  gasea  pass  at  the  top  and 
bottom,    are  placed  so  as  to  cause  them  to  travel  as 
much  as  possible  towards  the  sides  of  the  stove,  and  so 
render  the  total  heating  surface  as  effective  as  possible. 
In  the  casing  of  the  stove^  and  opening   through   the 
lining,  are  a  row 
of  eye-pieces,  p, 
opening  into  the 
several     cbarn- 
bere,     BO     that 
the  state  of  the 
stove    may    be 
observed,     and 
the  combustion 
of     the     gasea 
regulated      ac- 
cordingly. 

289.  When 
the  stove  is  sufS- 
bUat  Store.  ciently   beated, 

which  happens 
after  a  lapse  of  from  one  to  two  hours,  the  gas-valvo 
is  closed,  and  then  the  chimney  and  ur-valves  are  also 
closed,  while  the  cold-blast  valve,  d,  and  the  hot-blast 
valve,  B,  are  opened,  whereby  the  blast  enters  the  stove  at 
its  coolest  part,  and  traverses  the  several  chambers  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  pursued  by  the  gasea  in  heating 
up  the  stove.  The  heated  blast  finally  leaves  the  stove 
by  the  valve,  b,  to  the  hot-blast  main,  and  it  has  then 
an  average  temperature  of  704°  C.  (1,300°  Fahr.)  to 
738°  0.  (1,400*  Fahr.),  although  a.  bhist  of  816'  0.  (1,600° 
Fahr.)  can  be  maintained  by  changing  the  stoves  every 
hour.  One  stove  is  alternately  heated  up  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  waste  gases,  and  is  then  employ^  in  giving 
up  its  heat  to  the  blast  forced  through  it,  and  if  these 
reversals  or  changes  are  made  at  sufBciently  small  intervals 
to  prevent  the  hotter  end  of  the  stove  from  falling  below 
redness,  it  is  assured  that  the  gasea  always  ignito  imme- 
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diately  they  enter  the  stoye,  while  also,  by  observing 
this  practice  the  temperature  of  the  blast  is  kept  more 
regular. 

290.  The  hot-blast  and  the  gas-valves  are  of  cast-iron, 
made  with  hollow  casings  to  allow  of  their  being  cooled 
by  the  circulation  of  water  through  them.  The  chimney- 
valve,  c,  is  a  mushroom  or  dished  valve  of  cast-iron,  but 
being  always  comparatively  cool  does  not  require  the 
application  of  water;  while  the  cold-blast  valve,  D,  is  a  slide 
worked  by  a  nwk  and  pinion. 

291.  The  Whitwell  stoves  are  provided  with  doors, 
F,  F  (Fig.  27),  at  the  top  of  the  stove,  through  which 
scrapers  can  be  introduce  for  raking  and  cleaning  out  the 
dust  from  the  walls;  the  dust,  <&a,  so  collected  on  the 
floor  of  the  stove  being  afterwards  removed  through  the 
side  cleaning-doors,  E,  B  (Fig.  28),  six  in  number,  which 
are  arranged  around  the  bottom  of  the  stoves.  This 
operation  of  cleaning  occupies  from  eight  to  ten  hours, 
but  can  be  effected  whilst  the  stove  is  still  at  a  red 
heat,  and  requires  repeating  every  two  or  three  months. 

292.  The  Flue-dust  from  hot-blast  stoves  consists 
largely  of  free  silica,  and  silica  in  combination  with 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  alumina.  The  following  is  an 
analysis^  of  the  dust  from  the  flues  of  a  German  hot- 
blast  stove  of  the  Whitwell  type: — Silica,  24*05  per 
cent. ;  potash,  17*05  per  cent.  ;  soda^  9*53  per  cent.  ; 
lime,  25*95  per  cent. ;  magnesia,  2*31  per  cent. ;  ferric 
oxide,  1  *30  per  cent. ;  manganous  oxide,  0*37  per  cent. ; 
sulphur,  1  '7 1  per  cent. ;  alumina,  10*09  per  cent. ;  carbonic 
anhydride,  water,  cyanogen,  and  residue,  6*^73  per  cent. 

293.  Messrs.  Massicks  of  Askam  have  patented  and 
erected  stoves  similar  to  those  of  Whitwell,  which  claim 
to  aflbrd  greater  facilities  for  cleaning,  and  in  which  the 
most  intense  heat  is  obtained  in  the  middle  of  the  stove, 
whilst  ihe  brickwork  is  cooler  from  the  centre  towards 
the  sides  of  the  stove.  This  eflect  is  produced  by 
partially  burning  the  blast  furnace  gases  at  the  centre  of  a 
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combustion  chamber  in  the  bottom  of  the  stove  and 
completing  the  combustion  in  a  second  chamber  at  the 
top ;  the  necessary  air  for  combustion  in  the  latter  being 
acbnitted  by  a  separate  yalve.  The  products  of  combus- 
tion then  circulate  from  the  centre  towards  the  circum 
f erence  of  the  stove  before  escaping  to  the  stack. 

294.  Blowing  engines,  and  other  mechanical  appli- 
ances pertaining  thereto,  although  of  paramount  import- 
ance for  the  successful  and  regular  working  of  the  blast 
furnace,  are  yet  so  varied  in  their  mechanical  details, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  more  than  cursorily  consider 
them  in  these  pages,  their  complete  description  belonging 
more  strictly  to  the  province  of  the  mechanical  engineer 
than  to  that  of  the  metallurgist.  Here  accordingly 
it  will  not  be  attempted  to  more  than  indicate  the  more 
general  types  of  engines  in  use,  and  their  mode  of  action. 

295.  The  large  blowing  engines  erected  in  the  more 
recent  works  are  either  of  the  vertical  direct-acting  or  of 
the  beam-engine  type ;  but,  generally,  instead  of  the  slow 
ponderous  beam  engines,  more  modem  practice  adopts 
the  higher  speed,  short  stroke,  and  direct  action  of  the 
vertical  engine,  working  with  high-pressure  steam,  and 
either  of  the  compound  type  or  fitted  with  condensing 
arrangements.  Some  of  the  smaller  engines,  and  many 
of  the  blowing-engines  erected  in  the  Rhenish  Prus- 
sian provinces,  and  in  France,  are  of  the  horizontal, 
direct-acting,  condensing,  or  compound  class.  Engines 
of  from  90  to  100  horse-power  are  required  to  force  the 
blast  necessary  for  an  ordinary  coke  furnace,  whilst  from 
30  to  40  horse-power  will  suffice  for  the  blowing-engine 
of  a  charcoal  furnace,  where  the  pressure  is  lower  and  a 
smaller  volume  of  blast  is  needed. 

296.  As  already  stated,  the  aTM/wnJI,  of  blast  reqiured 
to  be  delivered  by  these  engines  is  very  considerable, 
amounting  to  about  14,500  cubic  feet  per  minute 
for  a  furnace  of  52  feet  in  height^  making  500  tons 
of  haematite  pig-iron  per  week ;  whilst  from  50,000  to 
60,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  under  a  pressure  of 
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from  3^  to  7  pounds  per  square  inch,  are  required  to 
be  delivered  by  the  blowing  engines  for  each  of  the 
large  Cleveland  furnaces;  hence  blowing  cylinders  of 
large  diameter  are  necessary,  and  80  to  100  or  110  inches 
in  diameter  are  the  usual  dimensions. 

297,  The  blowing  cylinders  are  of  cast-iron  fitted  with 
a  piston  receiving  a^procating  motion  from  the  crank 
shaft  of  the  engine.  Suitable  flap  or  disc  valves  of 
leather  or  of  india-rubber  are  fitted  in  the  cylinder  covcts, 
and  arranged  so  that  the  piston  in  its  movements  alter-  * 
nately  draws  air  into,  and  expels  it  from,  either  end  of 
the  cylinder  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine.  Instead  of  the 
leather  flap  valves  just  mentioned,  slide  valves  external 
to  the  cylinder  have  been  fitted  for  opening  the  end  of 
the  blowing  cylinders  alternately  to  ihe  air-  and  blast- 
main  respefti/ely.  but  these  .re  /ot  genendly  satisfactory, 
and  the  flap -valve  is  more  usually  adopted. 

298,  Fig.  29  is  an  elevation,  partly  in  section,  of  one 
of  a  pair  of  direct-acting,  high-pressure,,condensing  blowing 
engines,  in  which  the  steam  cylinder, «,  is  forty-five  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  five  feet,  and  is  fitted  with 
double-beat  Cornish  valves  worked  by  cams ;  the  air  or 
blowing  cylinder  of  the  same  engines  is  100  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  engines  illustrated  in  Fig.  29,  the  air 
or  blowing  cylinder  is  placed  vertically  above  the  steam 
cylinder,  but  in  some  designs  this  arrangement  is  reversed, 
and  the  air-cylinder  stands  between  the  crank  and  the 
steam-cylinder.  On  the  crank  shaft  between  the  two 
engines  is  fixed  a  heavy  fly-wheel,  w.  As  the  piston,  /?,  in 
the  air-cylinder  makes  its  forward  or  upward  stroke,  the 
eighteen  leather  disc  valves,  /,  each  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  fitted  into  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  covers^, 
open  into  the  cylinder  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
beneath  them,  and  the  air-cylinder  is  thus  filled  with 
atmospheric  air;  whilst  during  the  same  stroke  of  the 
piston  the  rectangular  valves,  m,  opening  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  blast-main,  are  closed  against  the  face  of 
the  cylinder  by  the  pressui'e  of  air  within  the  main ;  and 
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then,  as  the  piston  commences  its  retam  stroke  down- 
wards, the  admisBiott  valves,  f,  are  closed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  ur  thus  oompreased  within  the  cylinder,  and  ; 
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the  same  time  the  pressure  within  the  cylinder  opens  the 
exit  TEtlves,  in,,  from 'the  latter  into  the  blast- main,  whereby 
the  air  is  driven  by  the  engine  into  the  blast-main,  and  so 
to  the  stoves  and  furnaces.  Hence,  as  the  pinton  makes 
its  double  stroke  the  air-cylinder  is  alternately  filled  with 
air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  then  emptied  during 
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the  return  stroke  by  delivering  its  contents  of  air  into 
the  blast-main,  at  a  pressure  of  from  three  and  a-half 
pounds  to  seven  pounds  per  square  inch,  as  required 
for  the  working  of  the  furnace.  The  action  just  de- 
scribed takes  place  both  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder;  air  being  always  admitted  from  the 
atmosphere  into  the  cylinder  on  one  side  of  the  piston, 
while  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  on  the  other  side 
are  being'  driven  out  into  the  blast-main  at  the  required 
pressure,  and  by  this  action  an  almost  continuous  stream 
of  air  passes  from  the  engine  to  the  blast-main,  and  so  to 
the  furnaces. 

299.  At  the  works  of  the  North  Lonsdale  Iron  Com- 
pany three  furnaces,  each  seventy-five  feet  in  height, 
twenty-three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  boshes,  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  hearth,  are  supplied  with  blast 
by  three  pairs  of  vertical  direct-acting  blowing  engines, 
having  steam  and  blowing  cylinders  of  thirty-two  and 
sixty-six  inches  diameter  respectively. 

300.  In  the  beam  engine  type  of  blowing  apparatus 
the  steam  cylinders  and  fly-wheel  shaft  are  on  the  same 
side  of  the  centre-bearing  or  fulcrum  of  the  beam,  whilst 
the  blowing » cylinder  is  fixed  at  the  opposite  extremity. 
Compound  beam  engines  at  the  Barrow  Works  have 
a  high-pressure  steam  cylinder  of  48  inches  diameter 
with  a  stroke  of  4  feet,  6  inches,  and  a  low-pressure 
cylinder  of  50  inches  diameter,  and  stroke  of  9  feet,  and 
these  are  coupled  to  the  beam  on  the  same  side  of  its 
centre,  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre  is  attached 
the  blowing  cylinder  of  108  inches  in  diameter. 

301.  For  the  maintenance  of  an  uniform  pressure  of 
blasts  especially  when  the  engines  are  placed  close  by  the 
furnaces,  it  is  often  convenient  to  introduce  between 
the  engines  and  the  furnace,  an  air-i*eceiver  or  reservoir 
of  considerable  capacity,  made  of  iron  or  masonry  lined 
with  cement ;  so  that  the  elasticity  of  air  within  this 
receiver  may  serve  to  give  a  greater  regularity  to  the 
stream  of  blast.    In  other  cases  a  regulator,  consisting  of  a 
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loaded  piston  working  within  a  large  receiver  or  cylinder, 
renders  the  supply  of  blast  to  the  furnaces  more  con- 
tinuous and  regular.  But  these  appliances  become  un- 
necessary where  the  blast-mains  are  of  considerable 
diameter  and  length,  since  the  elasticity  of  the  large 
volume  of  air  contained  in  the  main  between  the  engines 
and  the  furnace  serves  the  same  end ;  or  also,  where  two 
or  more  engines  discharge  their  blast  into  the  same  main, 
so  that  when  one  engine  is  delivering  its  maximum  supply 
the  piston  of  the  other  cylinder  will  be  in  the  position 
corresponding  to  its  least  delivery  of  blast,  between  the 
two  a  continuous  and  regular  supply  is  maintained. 

302.  Hoists,  LiftSy  or  Elevators  become  necessary  ad- 
in  nets  of  the  blast  furnace  wherever  the  natural  contour 
of  the  ground  does  not  permit  of  an  arrangement  where- 
by the  loaded 
trucks  can  be 
run  directly  to 
the  level  of  the 
charging  -  plat- 
form of  the 
furnace ;  and  in 
lieu  of  the  long- 
incUned  planes 
and  winding 
machinery  of 
the  older  furnaces,  the  more  modem  plant  is  generally  laid 
out  for  some  form  of  the  perpendicular  lift,  but  still,  as  at 
Barrow-in-Furness  and  numerous  other  works,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  inclined  plcme  (Fig.  30)  is  in  use  for  raising 
the  ore,  fuel,  and  flux  from  the  ground  level  to  the  charg- 
ing platform.  At  Barrow  the  inclined  road  is  carried 
upon  a  pair  of  bowstring  girders  placed  at  an  angle  of 
from  25°  to  30*"  with  the  horizontal,  and  the  road  is  fitted 
more  usually  with  two  sets  of  rails,  upon  one  of  which 
the  loaded  truck  ascends,  while  the  empty  one  descends 
down  the  other.  The  carriage  employed  consists  of  a 
horizontal  platform,  A,  supported  upon  a  triangular  frame 
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fitted  with  two  pairs  of  wheels,  of  which  the  front  ones 
are  smaller  than  the  back ;  and  the  lift  is  arranged  so 
that  when  the  carriage  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  inclined 
plane  it  is  received  in  a  pit  in  the  ground,  and  its  plat- 
form is  then  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  yard  or  shed, 
and  the  four  or  more  iron  wheel-barrows  in  which  the 
charge  is  usually  placed  for  elevation  to  the  furnace  top, 
can  be  wheeled  directly  on  to  the  platform  ;  and  in  like 
manner,  when  the  lift  has  made  its  ascent  up  the  incline, 
it  stands  so  that  the  platform  of  the  carriage  is  level 
with  the  charging  platform,  and  the  wheel-barrows  can 
be  wheeled  directly  on  to  the  top.  The  motive  power 
for  this  elevator  consists  usually  of  a  pair  of  steam 
engines,  working  through  friction  geaiing  a  winding 
drum  of  some  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  around  which 
passes  a  wire  rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  attached 
respectively  to  the  ascending  and  descending  platforms, 
while  the  action  of  the  engine  is  controlled  by  steam 
brakes. 

303.  Of  the  perpendicular  lifts,  the  water-balance  is 
still  in  use  at  some  of  the  older  furnaces  where  a  natural 
fall  of  water  is  obtainable,  under  which  condition  it  is 
an  economical  and  simple  arrangement,  although  giving 
some  trouble,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  tanks 
water-tight ;  whilst  if  a  pump  has  to  be  employed  in  lift- 
ing the  water  to  the  top  for  introduction  into  the  tanks 
its  advantages  are  seriously  diminished.  In  the  water- 
balance  arrangement  two  cages  or  platforms  are  employed, 
beneath  each  of  which  is  fixed  a  water-tight  tank,  capable 
of  containing  sufficient  water  to  enable  it  when  filled  to 
draw  up  the  other  platform  with  its  empty  tank,  and  the 
load  of  ore  or  fuel.  The  two  cages  work  between  guides, 
and  are  respectively  suspended  from  the  extremities  of  a 
wire  rope  passing  over  guide  pulleys.  Thus,  when  one 
cage  is  at  the  furnace  platform,  and  the  other  at  the 
ground  level,  the  tank  of  the  latter  is  then  emptied  of  its 
water  through  a  valve  fitted  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
while  the  tank  of  the  former  is  filled  with  water ;  in  this 
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manner  sufficient  weight  is  added  to  the  top  cage  to  draw 
up  the  other  cage  with  its  load  of  charging  materialR 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  lift,  and  so  on,  the  tanks 
being  alt«matel;  filled  and  emptied  according  as  each 
one  stands  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  lift,  and  in  this 
way  thej  ascend  and  descend  in  alternation. 

304.  In  hydraulic  Uftg,  or  hobts,  a  nun,  actuated  by 
presaiuv  from  a  hydraulic  accumulator,  is  connected 
with  a  chain  and  system  of  pulleys  whereby  the  move- 
ment of  the  load  to  be  lifted  is 
some  siz  or  eight  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  ram  by  which  it 
is  actuated,  according  to  the  mul- 
tiplying power  of  the  chains  and 
pulleys  employed.  In  Fig.  31  is 
represented  a  simple  form  used 
in  America,  in  which  the  ram  of 
a  hydraulic  cylinder,  a,  terminates 
in  two  racks,  6,  b,  which  gear  into 
two  pinions  on  the  same  axle  as 
the  pulleys,  o,  c,  around  which  the 
wire-rope,  /,  f,  passes  from  the 
table,  e,  over  the  guide  pulleys, 

d,  d,  aa  that,  by  properly  pro- 
portioning the  diameter  of  the 
pinion  into  which  the  Fa,ck  gears, 
to  that  of  the  pulleys  or  drums, 

e,  e,  any  desired  velocity  of  ascent 
can  be  given  to  the  ca^ 

306.    Another  perpendicular 

lift  also  in  use,  consists  of  two 

carriages,    or    platforms    moving 

between     vertical      guides,      and 

fiK^SL— Oda  and    Eai     connected  together  by  two  steel 

EtaWJoa   at   ErdTanlla  -  ■  r 

HoM.  ropes    passing    over     a    pair    of 

deeply  grooved   pulleys,  BO   that 

as  one  platform  ascends  with   a  full  waggon   carrying 

about  two  tcma  of  ore,  the  other  one    descends   with 
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an  empty  truck.  The  grooved  palleys  are  some 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  wire  ropes  by  which 
the  platforms  are  suspended  are  in  contact  with  one-half 
of  the  circumference  of  each  of  the  pulleys,  so  that 
as  the  pulleys  revolve  and  the  ro{>es  are  in  tension 
under  the  load  of  the  platform  and  truck,  the  friction 
between  the  ropes  and  &e  pulleys  is  sufficient  to  elevate 
the  platforms;  but  unmediately  the  descending  truck 
strikes  the  ground  the  tension  on  the  ropes  is  removed, 
and  the  pulleys  will  then  revolve  beneath  the  rope 
without  further  elevating  the  opposite  truck,  and  so 
overwinding  is  prevented  Since  one  end  of  each  rope 
is  attached  to  the  same  carriage  it  becomes  necessary  to 
connect  them  to  each  carriage  by  double  levers  in  such  a 
manner  that  if  one  rope  is  sUghtly  longer,  or  stretches 
under  the  load  more  than  the  other,  then  these  levers 
adjust  the  lengths  of  the  two  ropes  until  each  rope  is  put 
under  a  similar  degree  of  tension.  Upon  the  same  shaft 
as  the  two  pulleys  is  a  large  spur  wheel  gearing  with  a 
pinion  upon  an  intermediate  shaft,  whilst  upon  the  same 
intermediate  shaft  are  two  other  wheels  gearing  with  two 
other  pinions  on  the  crank  shaft  of  a  pair  of  small 
reversing  engines  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  hoist  or  lift 

306.  Pneumatic  or  compressed-air  lifts  are  frequently 
employed,  in  which  the  areas  of  the  pneumatic  cylindera 
are  adjusted  so  that  the  pressure  of  from  3^  to  6  or 
7  lbs.,  as  occurs  in  the  blast-main  supplying  the  blast 
furnaces,  is  sufficient  to  elevate  the  required  load.  In 
other  arrangements,  double-acting  air-pumps  by  which 
air  is  forced  into,  or  withdrawn  from  the  cylinders  as 
required,  are  employed.  In  the  pneumatic  lifts  the  cage 
or  carriage  moves  between  guides,  and  is  supported  upon  a 
large  air  reservoir  or  cylinder,  which  works  telescopically 
within  another  tube.  The  weight  of  the  moving  air- 
cylinder,  with  the  cage,  and  other  moving  parts  is  nearly 
balanced  by  weights  suspended  from  a  chain  passing  over 
a  pulley,  so  that  the  pressure  of  3  or  4  pounds  above 
the  atmosphere  as  supplied  from  the  blast-main  to  the 
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cylinders  of  36  or  48  inches  in  diameter,  suffices  to  lift  the 
load  of  ore  or  fuel ;  whilst  the  descent  is  made  by  opening 
a  valve  to  the  atmosphere,  and  allowing  the  compressed 
air  to  escape. 

307.  A  modification  of  this  arrangement  is  made  by 
connecting  the  table  or  cage  (carrying  the  truck  with  its 
load  of  ore)  by  chains,  passing  over  a  pulley,  with  one  or 
more  pistons  working  in  as  many  cylinders,  usually  made 
open  to  the  atmosphere  above  the  piston,  and  then  by 
connecting  such  an  arrangement,  in  which  the  moving 
parts  are  balanced  as  before,  with  a  set  of  double-acting 
air-pumps,  so  that  a  pressure  of  air  of  from  1  to  2  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  forced  in 
beneath  the  piston  by  these  pumps,  will  cause  the  piston 
to  ascend,  and  the  cage  with  the  empty  truck  to  descend. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  pump  valves  be  reversed,  and 
air  be  pumped  from  the  cylinder  and  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere,  then  a  similar  vacuum  will  be  produced 
beneath  the  piston,  which  will  descend  and  so  elevate 
the  carriage  with  its  load  of  ore  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  piston.  When 
this  method  is  adopted,  the  cylinders  are  often  arranged 
so  as  to  act  as  guides,  between  which  the  cage  ascends 
and  descends  as  described. 

308.  Direct-acting  steam-hoists  and  winches  of  various 
types  are  also  extensively  employed  in  the  elevation  of 
materials  to  the  furnace  mouth  from  the  ground  level 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

FUEL,    BLAST,    OHARGES,    YIELD    AND    WASTE    GASES    OF 

THE  BLAST    FURNACE. 

309.  Under  special  conditions,  a  considerable  variety 
of  fuels  is  available  for  use  in  the  blast  furnace,  and 
it  is  found  accordingly,  under  different  local  circum- 
stances, and  with  special  modifications  of  the  furnaces 
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applicable  to  the  conditions  required  by  the  several  fuels, 
that  charcoal  and  coke,  raw  non-caking  coal,  anthracite 
coal,  twrf,  and  even  wood  can  be  employed,  although 
either  charcoal  or  coke  is  the  fuel  more  generally  used. 

310.  Charcoal,  owing  to  its  usual  freedom  from 
sulphur,  is  conducive  to  the  production  of  a  pig-iron 
of  superior  quality;  but,  owing  to  its  limited  quantity 
and  greater  cost  over  other  fuels,  furnaces  employing 
it  are  almost  extinct  in  England  and  Belgium.  Even 
in  Sweden,  charcoal  is  being  superseded  by  coke ; 
whilst  in  France  and  Germany,  most  of  the  iron  is 
smelted  with  coke.  From  16  to  17  cwts.  of  charcoal 
is  the  average  consumption  for  the  production  of  a  ton 
of  white  or  mottled  iron,  whilst  from  21  to  22  cwta 
of  coke  are  required  per  ton  of  foundry  or  Bessemer 
pig  produced. 

311.  Coke  is  the  staple  fuel  employed  in  iron  smelting, 
and  in  selecting  the  best  coke,  regard  should  be  paid  to 
its  freedom  from  ash  and  to  its  power  to  resist  a  crushing 
pressure.  Thus,  a  hard  coke,  yielding  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  ash  or  earthy  matter,  is  in  request;  and  the 
use  of  such  coke,  along  with  the  introduction  of  hot- 
blast,  has  resulted  in  greater  regularity  of  working,  as 
regards  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  pig-iron  produced. 
The  hard,  compact  coke  employed  in  the  Cleveland 
district  contains  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of  ash,  and  from 
0*25  to  1*0  per  cent,  of  sulphur;  and  from  19  to  28  cwts., 
or  on  an  average  from  20  to  21  cwts.,  of  such  coke  is 
consumed  in  the  production  of  one  ton  of  No.  3  grey 
foundry  pig  from  Cleveland  ironstone,  yielding,  after 
calcination  about  46  per  cent,  of  metallio  iron;  and 
about  \  cwt.  under  or  above  these  figures  is  required 
respectively  for  the  production  of  a  number  under  or 
above  No.  3  pig  in  quality.  Thus,  if  20  cwts.  of  coke  be 
required  for  the  production  of  No.  4  pig-iron,  then  20icwts. 
will  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  one  ton  of  No.  3. 

312.  Coal,  when  used  in  the  raw  state  in  the  blast 
furnace,  should  be  of  the  non-caking  varieties ;  and,  like 
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coke,  should  be  as  free  as  possible  ivom  sulphur,  and  afford 
but  a  small  per-centage  of  ash  ;  for  all  the  ash  or  earthy 
matter  introduced  by  the  fuel  requires  to  be  fluxed 
by  a  corresponding  addition  in  the  amount  of  flux, 
thereby  increasing  the  weight  of  unproductive  materials 
introduced  into  the  furnace.  In  Staffordshire,  where 
open-topped  furnaces  are  still  to  be  found,  some  of 
them  use  a  mixture  of  raw  coal  with  coke,  the  coal 
employed  being  nonrcaking,  and  yielding  from  4*2 
to  4*6  per  cent,  of  ash  with  from  0*3  to  0*5  per  cent, 
of  sulphur.  Caking  coal  has  a  tendency  to  collect 
into  lumps,  and  so  to  form  obstructions  within  the 
furnace.  For  the  consumption  of  raw  coal,  the  diameter 
of  the  furnace-mouth  should  be  increased,  while  a  high 
pressure  and  hot-blast  are  also  desirable.  Haw  coal  ia 
used  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  United  States,  in  furnaces 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  worked  with  hot-blast. 

313.  Anthracite  is  a  dense  pure  coal ;  hence  its  use 
is  conducive  to  the  production  of  a  good  quality  of  pig- 
iron  ;  but  hot-blast  at  a  high  pressure  is  required  for  its 
working ;  also  the  furnace  should  be  low,  and  of  a  larger 
diameter  in  proportion  to  its  height  than  is  usual  in 
coke-furnaces;  an  increased  number  of  twyers  becomes 
therefore  imperative,  and  in  some  furnaces  as  many  as 
sixteen  twyers  are  inserted.  In  large  furnaces  of 
the  prevailing  height  and  proportions,  the  use  of 
anthracite  fuel  would  be  attended  by  a  very  slow 
combustion,  and  consequently  by  a  sluggish  descent 
of  the  charge,  and  a  smaller  make  of  pig-iron;  the 
smelting  being  also  retarded  by  the  decrepitation, 
or  falling  to  powder,  of  such  fuels,  and  the  agglomera- 
tion of  the  slag  with  the  decrepitated  particles  of 
fuel,  producing  thereby  obstructions  which  materially 
interfere  with  the  ready  and  free  ascent  of  the  gases 
towards  the  throat  of  the  furnace.  Accordingly,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the  blast  in 
anthracite  furnaces,  producing  thereby  a  quicker  com- 
bustion and  more  uniform  ascent  of  the  gases  towards 
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the  throat.  South  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Pennsylvania 
are  the  chief  centres  for  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  the 
blast  furnace. 

314.  Turf,  when  employed  in  the  blast  furnace,  is 
usually  mixed  with  charcoal ;  but  the  results  of  its  use 
are  not  satisfactory,  since  it  is  bulky,  contains  a  notable 
quantity  of  sulphur,  and  yields  a  large  per-centage  of  ash. 

315.  Wood,  like  tuif,  is  generally  employed  along 
with  charcoal  and  before  use  requires  to  be  well  air-dried 
and  to  be  broken  into  pieces,  not  too  large  in  size.  But 
whenever  wood  is  introduced  into  the  blast  furnace,  the 
temperature  of  the  upper  zone  is  much  increased,  owing 
to  the  combustion  of  the  gases  evolved  during  the 
carbonisation  of  the  wood,  which  takes  place  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  furnace,  and  its  use  thereby  induces 
irregularity  in  the  working. 

316.  The  amount  of  blast  introduced  into  the  blast 
furnace  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ore,  fuel,  and  pig- 
iron  to  be  produced,  since  grey  iron  requires  nearly  50  per 
cent,  less  blast  per  ton  of  metal  smelted  than  white  iron. 
Thus,  a  small  furnace  of  7,500  cubic  feet  capacity,  working 
on  grey  pig-iron  requires  5,400  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute,  or  1,700  tons  weekly ;  while  the  same  furnace, 
when  making  white  iron,  will  require  about  2,400  tons  of 
blast  per  week.  Hence,  if  the  pressure  of  blast  entering 
a  furnace  be  kept  constant,  while  the  volume  or  weight  of 
blast  is  increased,  there  will  be  a  tendency  in  the  furnace 
to  make  white  iron ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pressure 
and  temperature  of  the  blast  be  increased  without  in- 
creasing the  volume  (and  especially  if  the  ores  be  also 
of  a  refractory  nature),  then  the  furnace  will  turn  out 
mottled  or  grey  iron.  The  injection  of  an  insufficiency 
of  blast  results  in  a  loss  of  heat  in  the  furnace,  with  a 
reduced  make  of  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of 
blast  is  also  productive  of  evil,  for,  with  an  excess  of 
blast,  there  is  an  increased  consumption  of  fuel  per  ton 
of  pig-iron  made,  the  reduction  of  the  metal  from  the 
ore   proceeds   with   too  great  rapidity,  and  hence  the 
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time  allowed  for  the  carburisation  of  the  reduced  metal  is 
decreased,  and  an  inferior  white  iron  results ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  slags  are  cooled  by  the  excess  of  blast  introduced, 
and,  becoming  more  or  less  solidified,  interfere  with  the 
regular  working  of  the  furnace.  The  current  of  blast 
is  maintained  without  intermission,  except  during  the 
time  of  tapping  or  the  introduction  of  the  charge ;  and 
the  amount  of  air  thus  injected  exceeds  the  aggregate 
weight  of  the  ore,  fuel,  and  flux  charged  into  the  furnace. 
Thus,  in  the  Cleveland  furnaces,  for  every  ton  of  grey 
iron  produced  nearly  6i  tons  of  air  are  forced  into  the 
furnace;  and  the  combustible  gases  collected  at  the 
throat  during  the  same  period  require  a  further  quantity 
of  about  4f  tons  *  of  air  to  complete  their  perfect  com- 
bustion. It  has  been  stated  t  that  in  a  Cleveland  furnace 
of  35,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  the  amount  of  blast  intro- 
duced was  91  cwts.  per  ton  of  pig-iron  produced. 

317.  The  necessary  pressure  of  the  blast  likewise 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  and  the  burden  of 
the  furnace.  Thus  charcoal,  being  less  dense  and  more 
readily  combustible,  requires  a  less  pressure  of  blast 
than  coke;  and  accordingly,  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
where  charcoal  is  the  fuel  still  employed,  the  pressure 
of  blast  does  not  exceed  f  lb.  per  square  inch,  although 
the  usual  pressure  for  charcoal  furnaces  varies  between 
1|^  and  2  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  in  England,  with 
tender  fuel,  the  practice  is  to  employ  a  blast  at  a 
temperature  of  from  2i  to  3  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  with  hard  coke,  3i  to  5  or  6  lbs.  is  the  pressure 
usually  employed ;  but  in  some  of  the  American 
furnaces,  during  very  hard  driving,  as  much  as  13  lbs. 
per  square  inch  has  been  employed ;  and,  in  the  American 
anthracite  furnaces,  the  blast  has  frequently  a  pressure  of 
7J  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  use  of  raw  coal  also 
makes  a  higher  pressure  and  hot  blast  desirable.      An 

*  Proceedings  of  Institute  of  MechAnical  Engineers,  1883.    Paper 
by  Mr.  Cochrane. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Cleyeland  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
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insufficient  pressure  of  blast  promotes  scaffolding  of  the 
furnace;  whilst  a  sufficient  pressure  of  blast  increases 
the  make  of  the  furnace,  since  with  a  low  pressure  the 
blast  does  not  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  but 
ascends  around  the  circumference  of  the  furnace,  and  a 
column  of  imperfectly  reduced  ore  and  fuel  consequently 
comes  down  the  centre  of  the  furnace,  requiring  to  be 
reduced  directly  by  solid  carbon,  whilst  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonic  oxide  must  remain  inactive  and  escape  from 
the  furnace  throat. ' 

318.  The  use  of  hot  blast,  patented  by  Neilson  in  1828, 
and  first  used  for  the  blast  furnace  at  the  Clyde  Works, 
was  attended  at  the  Blyth  Ironworks  by  the  substitution 
of  raw  coal  for  coke  in  1831.  At  the  present  time  the 
use  of  hot  blast  is  nearly  universal,  to  the  almost  entire 
exchision  of  cold  blast,  the  exceptions  being  a  few 
instances  like  Blaenavon,  Pontypool,  &c.,  in  South  Wales, 
which  continue  to  make  a  limited  quantity  of  cold-blast 
iron,  which  is  sold  at  an  enhanced  price  for  special 
foundry  applications.  The  temperature  to  which  the  blast 
is  heated  is  regulated  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
fuel  and  ore,  and  the  quality  of  the  pig-iron  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  thus  charcoal,  from  its  inferior  density  and 
readier  combustibility  than  coke,  requires  a  less  strongly 
heated  blast,  so  that  such  furnaces  only  employ  a  blast 
heated  to  100°  0.  or  200**  C.  (212"  Fahr.  to  572''  Fahr.), 
while  coal  and  coke  furnaces  ordinarily  require  a  blast 
heated  to  between  600°  0.  and  700°  C.  (1,100°  Fahr.  to 
1,300°  Fahr.),  but  in  exceptional  cases  even  higher 
temperatures  are  used.  Likewise,  in  smelting  refrac- 
tory ores,  a  hotter  blast  is  required  than  when  easily 
reducible  ores  are  being  smelted.  For  the  production 
of  grey  iron  and  of  spiegeleisen,  also,  higher  tempera- 
tures are  employed  than  will  suffice  for  white  or  forge 
iron,  and  for  the  production  of  ferromanganese  the 
highest  temperature  practicable  is  required. 

319.  The  degree  to  which  the  blast  may  be  advan- 
tageously heated,  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  wear 
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and  tear  of  the  furnace  and  of  the  heating  apparatus,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  tight  the  seyeral  connections  ; 
and  each  of  these  difficulties  is  augmented  with  every 
increase  in  the  temperature,  but  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  make  of  pig  and  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
fuel  is  at  the  same  time  effected.  Thus,  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  blast  from  400^*  C.  (752'  Fahr.)  to 
650'  C.  (1,202'  Fahr.),  proportionately  increasing  the 
height  of  furnace,  &c.,  a  reduction  of  5  cwts.  of  coke  per 
ton  of  metal  produced  has  been  effected,  as  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  example,  given  by  Phillips, 
of  a  blast  furnace  at  Consett  working  upon  Cleveland 
ore  mixed  with  one-third  of  hsematite:  The  smelting 
mixture  yielded  48  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  17 J  cwts. 
of  coke  per  ton  of  metal  were  required  when  the  blast 
was  heated  to  a  temperature  of  720**  C.  (1,328'  Fahr.), 
and  the  gases  escaped  from  the  furnace  throat  at  a 
temperature  of  250'  0.  (482°  Fahr.) ;  in  a  similar 
furnace  working  upon  the  same  mixture  of  ores, 
but  with  a  blast  heated  only  to  450*>  C.  (842°  Fahr.), 
the  consumption  of  coke  was  22 J  cwts.  to  the  ton  of 
pig-iron  produced,  and  the  gases  from  the  furnace 
throat  had  at  the  same  time  a  temperature  of  470*^  0. 
(878°  Fahr.). 

320.  The  economy  in  fael  and  increased  make  per  fur- 
nace, effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blast,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  larger  hearth  and  increased  height  of 
furnace  over  what  was  practicable  with  the  use  of  cold 
blast.  Hot  blast  also  affords  a  better  distribution  of  heat 
throughout  the  furnace,  whilst  heavier  burdens  can  also 
be  worked  for  the  production  of  the  same  quality  of  pig- 
iron.  But  for  the  production  of  any  grade  of  pig-iron 
the  use  of  the  hot  blast  requires  that  the  slags  be  more 
basic  than  where  cold  blast  is  employed ;  since  with  a 
higher  temperature  in  the  furnace,  more  silicon  is  re- 
duced, unless  such  reduction  is  prevented  by  larger 
additions  of  limestone  to  the  furnace  charge,  with  the 
consequent    production    of   a    much    more  basic  slag. 
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The  use  of  hot  air  instead  of  cold,  has  the  effect  of 
producing  an  increased  temperature  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  twyers,  owing  to  the  combustion  of  the  fuel 
being  effected  with  more  rapidity  and  lower  down  in 
the  furnace ;  further,  when  cold  air  is  first  introduced 
into  a  furnace,  a  very  considerable  degree  of  expan- 
sion and  consequent  absorption  of  heat  is  experienced, 
and  a  further  cooling  down  accordingly  takes  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  twyers.  By  the  use  of 
the  hot-blast  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  to  carbonic 
anhydride  is  effected  almost  immediately  the  blast 
enters,  and  hence  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  temperature,  as  above  noted,  in  the  zone  of  the 
twyers  beyond  what  is  produced  when  cold-blast  is 
employed,  and  it  is  this  increase  in  temperature  in  the 
zone  of  the  twyers  that  necessitated  the  introduction  of 
the  water  twyer.  The  higher  temperatures  that  have 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  the  Siemens-Cowper, 
and  the  Whitwell  hot-blast  stoves  (p.  155)  have  led 
to  a  great  increase  in  the  height  of  the  Cleveland 
furnaces. 

321.  Materially  affecting  the  yield  and  regular  work- 
ing of  a  furnace  upon  a  given  burden  or  mixture  of  ore, 
fuel,  and  fluxes,  are  the  questions  of  the  collection  of  the 
waste  gases,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  charge  over  the 
surface  of  the  materials  already  within  the  furnace.  The 
ehargmg  and  gaa-coUectvng  apparatus  should  be  such  as 
will  most  completely,  and  uniformly,  expose  the  contents 
of  the  furnace  to  the  heating  and  reducing  action  of  the 
ascending  gases,  and  for  this  purpose,  besides  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  charge,  a  free  escape  for  the  waste 
gases  is  desirabla  The  tendency  of  the  heated  ascending 
gases  is  to  pass  up  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  and  hence 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid  any  method  of  charging  which 
still  further  promotes  this  action.  Thus,  the  worst 
kind  of  charging  is  where  the  charge  falls  in  so  as 
to  form  a  conical  elevation  on  the  surface  of  the  stock 
already  within   the    furnace,  for  then,  necessarily  the 
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lighter  and  larger  pieces  of  fuel  will  roll  towards  the 
sides,  while  the  heavier  and  smaller  ore  will  remain 
in  the  centre,  and  thus  the  free  ascent  of  the  gases 
around  the  sides  will  be  facilitated,  and  there  will 
collect  a  comparatively  impermeable  mass  of  ore  in  the 
middle.  If  the  charge  be  introduced  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  furnace,  then  the  tendency  is 
for  the  surface  of  the  charge  to  assume  a  hollow  or 
concave  shape,  in  which  the  larger  pieces  of  ore  and 
fuel  will  gravitate  towards  the  lowest  or  central  part  of 
the  furnace,  while  the  small  ore  collects  towards  the 
circumference.  This  arrangement  gives  a  much  better 
distribution  of  heat  over  the  entire  horizontal  section 
than  the  previous  method,  unless,  indeed,  the  diameter 
of  the  throat  be  wide,  in  which  case  the  central  draught 
becomes  excessive  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  is 
increased,  besides  which  the  sides  of  the  furnace  get 
eroded  by  constant  contact  with  the  ore.  As  has 
already  been  seen,  the  most  favourable  condition  for 
uniformly  heating  the  charge  and  for  the  consequent 
economical  and  regular  working  of  the  furnace,  is  where 
the  surface  of  the  materials  assumes  the  form  of  an 
annular  ridge  with  its  sides  sloping  towards  the  centre 
and  circumferenjce  of  the  furnace  respectively,  when 
the  ascending  gases  rise  freely  both  towards  the  sides 
and  the  centre,  and  so  the  distribution  of  heat,  descent 
of  the  charge,  and  working  of  the  furnace  are  more 
regular. 

322.  In  cJiarging  a  furnace  the  ore,  fuel,  and  flux  are 
each  weighed  separately,  and  in  coke  furnaces  the  mate- 
rials are  introduced  in  successive  layeri? ;  but  in  charcoal 
furnaces  the  materials  of  the  charge  are  weighed  out, 
and  made  up  into  a  heap  consisting  of  a  series  of  layers 
of  ore,  fuel,  and  flux  in  the  proportions  determined  by 
experience  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  burdening  of 
the  furnace.  The  furnace  is  then  charged  from  this 
heap  of  materials  by  taking  vertical  sections  through  it, 
and  introducing  this  mixture  into  the  f  urnaca 
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323.  The  proportions  of  the  several  materials,  ore, 
fuel,  and  flux,  charged  into  the  blast  furnace  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  ton  of  pig-iron,  obviously  vary  much  with 
the  nature  of  the  ore  (as  to  its  richness  and  permeability 
by  gases),  with  the  density  and  quality  of  each  of 
the  separate  items  of  the  charge,  and  also  with  the 
temperature  and  volume  of  the  blast,  together  with 
the  quality  of  the  pig-iron  to  be  produced ;  hence 
the  best  and  proper  ratio  of  each  material  requires 
a  separate  determination  for  each  furnace  and  locality. 
Generally,  in  the  Cleveland  district,  from  19  to  28 
cwts.  of  coke  and  from  10  to  14  cwts.  of  limestone 
flux  are  required  for  the  production  of  a  ton  of  grey 
foundry  pig-iron  from  the  Cleveland  ironstone  (argillaceous 
carbonates  of  iron),  containing  in  the  dry  state  26  to  33 
per  cent.,  or  after  calcination  from  35  to  40  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron,  to  the  charge  .of  which  is  sometimes 
added  a  little  red  haematite ;  or  taking  a  particular 
furnace  of  80  feet  in  height,  25  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
boshes,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  cubic  feet,  the  con- 
sumption averages  46*11  cwts.  of  calcined  ironstone  as 
above,  20*35  cwts.  of  hard  Durham  coke,  and  10*71  cwts. 
of  mountain  limestone  per  ton  of  pig-iron  produced,*  the 
furnace  working  with  blast  at  a  pressure  of  3 J  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  593°  C. 
(1,100**  Fahr.).  At  the  Ormesbyf  furnaces  about  48 
cwts.  of  calcined  ironstone,  yielding  after  calcination  41 
per  cent,  of  iron,  with  12  cwts.  of  limestone,  and  20  cwts. 
of  coke  containing  9*23  per  cent,  of  moisture,  sulphur, 
and  ash,  are  required  for  the  production  of  a  ton  of  No.  3 
pig-iron,  in  a  furnace  of  24,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  and 
using  blast  at  a  temperature  of  1,422**  Fahr.  (750^  C.). 

324.  In  the  Siegen  district,  for  the  production  of 
spiegeleisen  containing  8  per  cent,  of  manganese,  the 
charge  is  made  up  of  roasted  spathic  ore  28*8  cwts.,  raw 
brown  haematite  7*2  cwts.,  raw  limestone  9  cwts.,  and 

•  Mr.  Samuelson's  Paper :  Proceedings  of  Institute  of  Civil  Engineer*, 
t  Proceedings  of  Inst,  of  Mech.  £ng.,  1882. 
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coke  20  cwts. ;  the  mixture  of  ores  yielding  44  to  46  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  the  coke  producing  8  per  cent,  of  ash. 

325.  At  the  Edgar  Thompson  Works,  U.S.,  working 
on  ores  yielding  from  52  to  55  per  cent  of  iron,  in 
furnaces  80  feet  high,  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  boshes, 
and  1 1  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  hearth,  supplied 
through  eight  6-inch  twyers  with  blast  at  a  pressure  of  9  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  and  at  a  temperature  of  649°  C.  (1,200° 
Fahr.),  each  furnace  is  reported  to  have  yielded  the 
extraordinary  weekly  output  of  1,642  tons  of  No.  3  pig- 
iron  for  Bessemer  use,  upon  a  consumption  of  20*83  cwts. 
of  coke  per  ton,  the  coke  containing  more  than  the 
average  per-centage  of  ash  contained  in  English  coka 

326.  At  the  Oonsett  Works,  Durham,  producing 
haematite  pig-iron  in  furnaces  55  feet  in  height,  20  feet 
diameter  of  boshes,  and  8  feet  diameter  of  hearth,  having  a 
capacity  of  10,300  cubic  feet,  and  each  driven  by  7  twyers 
having  4-indi  nozzles,  with  blast  at  a  pressure  of  4f  lbs.,  and 
a  temperature  of  649°  C.  (1,200°  Fahr.),  there  are  required 
41*5  cwts.  of  ore,  19  cwts.  to  21  cwts.  of  coke,  and  about 
8  Cwts.  of  limestone  per  ton  of  pig-iron  produced ;  and 
this  furnace  yielded  during  eight  weeks  an  average 
weekly  make  of  806*  tons  17  cwts.  of  Bessemer  pig-iron, 
of  which  53  per  cent,  was  of  No.  1  grade. 

327.  In  the  Barrow  furnaces  the  charge  consists  of 
about  35  cwts.  of  ore  used  in  its  raw  state,  and  containing 
on  an  average  about  57  per  cent,  of  iron,  from  7  to  10 
cwts.  of  limestone,  and  from  19  to  21  cwts.  of  coke  to  the 
ton  of  pig-iron  produced. 

328.  At  the  Blaenavon  Works,  South  Wales,  the 
consumption  of  fuel  (coke)  during  six  months  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  f  11  cwts.,  3  qi's.,  26  lbs.  per  ton  of  iron,  made 
in  a  furnace  working  with  hot  blast  at  a  pressure  of  3f 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

329.  Belgian    cupola  blast-furnaces   of   65   feet    in 

*  Mr.  Windsor  Richards'  address   to   the  Oleveland  Institute  of 
Engineers,  1880. 

•f  PxoceedingB  of  South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers,  1S82. 
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height,  23  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the  boshes,  and 
6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  hearth,  haYing  a  capacity  of 
15,536  cnbic  feet,  make  113  tons  of  pig-iix>n  per  day, 
from  Oolitic  ores  containing  38  per  cent,  of  iron,  with  the 
consumption  of  23*5  cwts.  of  coke  per  ton,  the  coke 
yielding  15  per  cent,  of  ash. 

330.  In  the  American  amJthracite  fwmoMSy  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  amounts  on  an  aYerage  to  25  cwts.  of 
anthracite  coal  per  ton  of  pig-iron  produced,  and  in  1879 
such  furnaces  55  feet  high  and  16  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
boshes,  blown  with  hot  blast  at  a  pressure  of  7*8  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  through  six  twyers,  each  made  about  400 
tons  of  pig-iron  per  week 

331.  The  Canadian  charcoal  fv/maces  makmg  dark 
grey  pig-iron  require  from  15^  to  23  cwts.  of  chai*coal  per 
ton  of  iron  mada  It  is  noticeable  from  these  last  figures 
that  the  consumption  of  charcoal  in  charcoal  furnaces  is 
much  less  per  ton  of  metal  produced  than  is  the  consump- 
tion of  coke  in  coke  furnaces,  and  that  a  greater  amount 
of  work  is  thus  performed  by  the  fuel  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former,  owing  probably  to  the  greater 
amount  of  flux  and  earthy  matters  that  haYe  to  be 
conYerted  into  slag  in  the  coke  furnace  than  in  the 
charcoal  furnace  using  purer  ores. 

332.  For  the  prodiiction  of  the  commoner  classes  of 
holrbUbst  pig-vron  of  the  CleYeland  district,  it  is  quite 
usual  to  add  to  the  charge  notable  proportions  of  forge- 
and  mill-cinder.  These  cinders  contain  from  40  to  60  per 
cent,  of  iron,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus, 
and  much  of  the  sulphur  from  the  original  pig ;  but  owing 
to  their  ready  fusibility  and  comparatiYely  difficult  reduc- 
tion in  the  blast  furnace,  they  melt  and  run  rapidly  down 
to  the  hotter  parts  aboYe  the  hearth,  where  a  portion  only 
of  the  iron  and  sulphur  are  simultaneously  reduced. 

333.  The  make  or  yield  of  a  furnace  working  upon 
an  ore  of  a  given  richness  is  influenced  Yery  much  by 
the  condition  of  the  ore,  with  respect  to  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  reducing  gases  or 
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rapidity  with  which  the  furnace  can  be  driven.  The 
usual  make  of  the  modem  Cleveland  furnaces,  smelting, 
as  already  mentioned,  a  mixture  of  Cleveland  ironstone 
containing  in  the  raw  state  from  26  to  33  per  cent,  of 
iron,  with  a  little  red  or  brown  haematite,  is  about  30  tons 
of  grey  pig-iron  per  week  for  each  1^000  cubic  feet  capacity 
of  the  furnace,  such  furnaces  using  hard,  compact  coke  as 
the  fuel  The  Luxembourg  furnaces,*  using  an  ore  of 
the  same  geological  position  as  the  Cleveland  stone,  yield 
as  much  as  50  tons  of  white  iron  per  week  for  each  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  capacity,  while  the  American  furnaces  often 
yield  as  much  as  100  tons  of  grey  pig-iron  per  week  for 
every  1,000  cubic  feet  capacity  of  furnace;  but  such  driving 
probably  renders  the  life  of  the  furnace  not  more  than 
a  third  of  that  of  the  Cleveland  ones.  The  charcoal 
furnaces  of  Styria  have  made  from  73  to  93 J  tons  of  pig- 
iron  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  capacity. 

334.  Since  1860,  the  average  production  of  metal  per 
blast  furnace  has  just  about  doubled,  for  whilst,  according 
to  the  mineral  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  annual 
production  per  furnace  in  1860  was  6,574  tons,  in  1870  it 
rose  to  8,979  tons,  and  in  1878  it  stood  at  12,831  tons.  In 
the  large  furnaces  of  the  Cleveland  district  alone  the  out- 
put per  furnace  in  1876  was  330  tons,  and  it  rose  to  427 
tons  per  week  in  1 880.  This  greatly  increased  output  of 
the  modem  furnace  over  its  predecessor  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  increased  sizes  qfthe/umaces,  the  better  distri- 
bution of  the  blasty  to  the  broader  hearths,  the  steeper  boshes, 
the  better  lines  for  the  internal  form  of  the  furnace,  and 
the  greater  volume,  temperature,  and  pressu/re  of  blast 
now  prevailing,  coupled  with  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  blowing  engines,  by  the  substitution  of 
direct-acting  engines  of  higher  speed  and  shorter  stroke 
instead  of  tlie  old  slow  beam-engines.  The  effect  of  raising 
a  charcoal  furnace  22  feet,  or  from  28  to  50  feet 
in  height^  and  proportionately  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blast  from  200^  C.  (392''  Fahr.)  to  300°  C. 

*  Professor  von  Tanner  :  Proceedings  of  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1882. 
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(572°  Ffthr.)  is  stated  by  Professor  von  Timner*  to  have 
reduced  the  consumption  of  fuel  (charcoal)  from  17  cwt& 
per  ton  in  the  smaller  furnace  to  13  cwts.  per  ton  of 
metal  produced  in  the  larger ;  again,  by  increasing 
the  height  of  a  furnace  from  60  to  75  feet  there  was 
effected  a  saving  of  2J  cwts,  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron 
made,  the  furnace  working  upon  the  same  ironstone  and 
coke  as  before. 

335.  The  waste-gases  passing  from  the  throat  of  a 
Cleveland  furnace  80  feet  high,  during  the  production  of 
one  ton  of  pig-iron,  weigh  nearly  7  tons,  and  from  fur- 
naces in  Durham  55  feet  high  and  smelting  haematite, 
they  amount  to  about  5  tons  for  each  ton  of  pig-iron 
made.  Another  example  may  be  quoted  of  a  Cleveland 
furnace  of  35,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  in  which  the 
escaping  gases  amount  to  a  little  over  6  tons  per  ton  of  pig- 
iron  made.  Although  these  gases  are  generally  spoken  of 
as  waste-gases,  yet  they  are  now  largely  collected  and  con- 
sumed in  heating  the  blast,  the  raising  of  steam,  &c;  since 
a  large  proportion,  amounting  to  upwards  of  25  per  cent, 
by  volume  of  these  gases  are  combustible,  and  the  caloriiic 
power  of  the  escaping  gases  per  ton  of  metal  produced  in 
the  Cleveland  furnace  is  equal  to  that  furnished  by  the 
combustion  of  about  11 J  cwts.  of  coal.t  Amongst  the 
many  eminent  chemists  who  have  from  time  to  time  ex- 
amined the  composition  of  the  blast  furnace  gases  passing 
at  the  throat  and  at  different  levels  below,  may  be  named 
Bunsen,  Playfair,  Ebelmen,  Scheerer,  Tunner,  Schafhaiitl, 
Rinman,  and  others,  and  their  results  agree  upon  the 
whole  very  closely,  it  being  found  that  the  gases  escaping 
from  the  throat  of  the  furnace  contain  in  some  form 
or  other  (chiefly  as  carbonic  anhydride  and  as  carbonic 
oxide)  practically  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel 
introduced  into  the  furnace,  diminished  only  by  the 
amount  required  for  the  recarburisation  of  the  reduced 

*  Proceedings  of  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1882. 

t  Mr.  Stead's  Paper  before  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Engineers, 

1882. 
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iron  to  the  state  of  pig-iron,  and  the  email  amount 
escaping  as  cyanogen,  in  combination  with  potassium,  us 
potassic  cyanide. 
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336.  Anexaminationof  the  analyses  of  the  gaaes  shows 
that  they  do  not  essentially  differ  in  composition  whether 
hot  or  cold  blast  is  employed  in  the  furnace,  unless  when 
using  the  hot-blast  raw  coal  be  also  used,  when,  besides 
the  direct  products  of  combustion,  there  are  also  re- 
cognisable traces  of  other  volatile  matters,  condensible 
vapours,  tarry  matters,  and  ammonia  derived  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  coal  in  the  upper  zones  of  the  furnace  ;  but 
practically  the  gases  have  the  same  composition  whether 
charcoal,  coke,  or  coal  is  the  particular  fuel  employed. 
I^itrogen  forms  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  carbonic 
oxide  (CO)  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
gases  escaping  from  the  furaajje;  but  the  higher  the 
rfttio  of  carbonic  anhydride  to  carbonic  oxide  in  the 
escaping  gases,  the  greater  is  the  economy  in  the  con- 
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sumption  of  fuel ;  also  the  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  the  gases  escape  from  the  furnace,  the  less  is 
the  waste  of  the  fuel  within  the  furnace.  The  ratio  of 
oxygen  to  nitrogen  in  the  gases  is  in  excess  of  that 
in  the  atmosphere,  so  that  a  proportion  of  oxygen  beyond 
that  introduced  in  the  form  of  blast  escapes  from  the 
furnace-throat,  and  this  excess  is  derived  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  oxides  of  iron  in  the  iron  ores,  and  from  the 
carbonic  anhydride  expelled  from  the  limestone  added  as 
a  flux ;  while  the  free  hydrogen,  as  also  the  hydrogen 
present  in  combination  with  carbon  in  the  hydrocarbons 
mentioned,  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water 
vapour  carried  in  by  the  blast. 

Analyses  of  the  Waste-Gases  from  the  Blast  fubnacb  (bt 

Weight.)* 


Carbonic  anhydride 
Carbonic  oxide 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 


Ormesbyfnnutoe 
of  35,013  cubic 
feet  capacity. 


Blast 
1357**  F. 


(TSe'C).  (Sld'C). 


18-70 

26-17 

001 

6612 


lOO-OO 


Blast 
1507'»P. 


18-36 

26-66 

007 

64-91 


100-00 


OrmesbTfaniace 
of  20p454  cubic 
feet  capacity. 


Blast 
1630"  F. 
(SSS'C.). 


14-46 

28*32 

0-20 

6703 


10000 


Blast 
1569' F. 
(855'C.)- 


13-42 

31-66 

0-12 

64-80 


10000 


Askam 
Fnr- 
nace. 


13-47 

33-80 

0-14 

62-59 


10000 


Cleve- 
land 
Fur- 
nace. 


14-37 

2703 

006 

68-64 


10000 


337.  Analyses  of  the  gases  present  in  the  blast 
furnace  at  various  depths  below  the  throat  show  that  the 
proportions  of  carbonic  anhydride  (COg)  to  carbonic  oxide 
(CO)  vary  at  the  several  depths.  Thus,  while  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hearth  the  gases  are  chiefly  nitrogen, 
carbonic    oxide,    and    a    little    hydrogen,    there    is    a 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanioal  Engineers,  1882  and  1883. 
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gradually  diminisbing  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  as 
tbe  distance  above  the  twyers  becomes  greater ;  and  this 
might  be  expected,  for,  as  already  explained,  the  oxygen 
of  the  blast  is  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  almost 

AyALYSES  BT  YoLUME  OF   THE    GaSES   AT   DiFFEBENT    DEPTHS  OF 

THE  AlFRETON   FuBNACE. 


Nitrogen  . 
Carbonic  anhydride 
Carbonic  oxide . 
Marsh  gas  (CH^) 
Hydrogen 
Olefiant  gas  (C^HJ 
Cyanogen. 


Bistance  below  the  famaoe  month. 


8  feet. 


64-77 
9-42 

20-24 
8-23 
6-49 
0-85 


100-00 


14  feet.     20  feet. 


60-96 
9-10 

19-32 
6-64 

12-42 
1-57 


100-00 


60-46 

10-83 

19-48 

4-40 

4-83 


100-00 


24  feet. 


66-76 

10-08 

26-19 

2-33 

6-66 

trace 


100-00 


94  leo  u« 


6805 

37-43 

3-18 

1-34 


100-00 


immediately  it  leaves  the  twyers,  from  which  point  a  cycle 
of  reactions  is  repeated,  by  which  the  carbonic  anhydride 
is  reduced  by  contact  with  incandescent  charcoal  to  the 
state  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  this  latter,  then  reacting 
upon  the  oxides  of  iron  in  the  ores,  is  oxidised  back 
again  to  the  form  of  carbonic  anhydride,  when  the  first 
reaction  between  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbon  is  re- 
peated, and  carbonic  oxide  again  results.  These  reactions 
repeat  themselves  as  the  gases  ascend  through  the  blast 
furnace,  as  long  as  the  temperature  remains  sufficiently 
high  ;  but  siuce  it  requires  a  higher  temperature  for  the 
reduction  by  carbon  of  carbonic  anhydride  to  the  state  of 
carbonic  oxide  than  is  necessary  for  the  reduction  of 
ferric  oxide  by  carbonic  oxide,  it  follows  that  the  oxida- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  to  the  state  of  carbonic  anhydride 
will  continue,  although  with  a  diminished  energy,  after 
the  reaction  between  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbon  has 
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ceased ;  and  accordingly  it  is  found  that  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  oxide  in  the  gases  gradually  decreases  with  the 
distance  above  the  twyers.  On  the  previous  page  will  be 
seen  analyses  at  different  depths  below  the  furnace  mouth 
made  at  the  Alfreton  Furnace,  Derbyshire,  which  was  40 
feet  in  height,  and  was  working  upon  calcined  argillaceous 
ironstone,  with  a  limestone  flux  and  using  raw  coal,  the 
blast  being  heated  to  a  temperature  of  330*  0.  (626" 
Fahr.),  and  worked  at  a  pressure  of  about  3|lbs. 

338.  The  current  of  waste-gases  also  carries  over  with 
it  into  the  tubes  and  flues  an  amount  of  dust,  containing 
silica,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  lime,  calcic  sulphate  and 
phosphate,  with  smaller  proportions  also  of  magnesia, 
manganic  oxide,  potash,  soda ;  and  if  the  ores  contain  zinc 
also,  then  this  dust  will  contain  in  addition  zincic  oxide. 
This  dust  accumulates  slowly  in  the  flues,  and  requires 
to  be  cleared  away  from  time  to  time ;  or  it  is  separated 
by  washing  arrangements  connected  with  the  top  of  tlie 
furnace. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CASTINGS   IN   IRON,    FOUNDRY   APPLIANCES,   &C. 

339.  According  to  the  nature  and  uses  to  which  a 
casting  is  to  be  applied,  the  founder  employs  for  its  pro- 
duction special  mixtures  of  pig-iron.  Thus,  in  making 
light  and  ornamental  castings,  fluidity  of  the  metal  in  its 
molten  state,  and  adaptability  to  the  taking  of  sharp  im- 
pressions of  the  mould  in  which  the  metal  is  run,  are  of  the 
first  importance,  whilst  the  strength  of  the  casting  is  only 
a  secondary  consideration  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
castings  for  machinery,  for  girders,  or  for  other  structural 
ironwork,  strength  becomes  of  primary  importance.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  cast-iron  which  contains  phosphorus 
and  is  a  little  cold-shorty  but  is  very  fluid  when  melted, 
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wiU  answer  admirably  for  the  Hght  ornamental  work 
first  mentioned,  although  it  could  not  safely  be  used  for 
girders,  railings  and  the  like,  which  are  subject  to  sudden 
strains  or  shocks,  and  require  therefore  a  stronger  and 
purer  pig-iron. 

340.  It  is  always  considered  better  to  use  a  mixture  of 
several  brands  of  iron  in  a  charge  for  any  casting  :  thus, 
No.  1  of  one  brand  is  often  mixed  with  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 
of  different  other  brands,  since  such  mixtures  are  most 
frequently  found  to  be  stronger  than  the  average  of 
the  several  brands  taken  sepai-ately. 

341.  Scotch  pig-iron,  especially  No.  1,  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  foundry  to  give  fluidity  to  inferior  brands  ; 
and  cold-blast  irons  are  added  where  considerable  strength 
is  required.  Steam  cylinders  are  thus  invariably  cast  of 
a  mixture  of  pig-irons  containing  one  or  more  cold-blast 
brands,  and  generally  a  mixture  which  yields  a  close 
and  compact  grey  iron  is  the  best  for  general  use.  With 
a  view  to  the  production  of  tough  close-grained  castings, 
some  founders  add  a  proportion  of  wrought-iron  turnings 
or  borings  to  the  cupola  charge,  but  the  efficacy  of  the 
expedient  is  not  universally  accepted. 

342.  Thestrength  of  castings  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  excellency  of  the  mixture,  or  of  the  brands  of 
iron  employed  in  the  production  of  the  castings,  but  much 
also  is  to  be  referred  to  the  design  of  the  casting,  with 
respect  to  its  general  outlines  or  conformation,  considered 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  its  form  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  crystals  of  the  metal  when  it  changes  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  stata  Crystals  of  cast-iron  arrange 
themselves  with  their  principal  axes  perpendicular  to 
the  boundary  planes  of  the  casting,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  planes  of  crystallisation  are  grouped  perpendicular  to 
the  external  contour  of  the  casting,  and  the  lines  of 
junction  of  these  groups  of  planes  of  crystallisation  are 
lines  of  weakness  in  the  casting.  Sudden  and  great 
alterations  in  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in  adjacent 
parts  of  the  same  castings  are  for  similar  reasons  also 
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highlj  iiijurioua.     Fig.   32   sbowB   the  arrangement  of 

the  cryatals  in  the  simplest  form  of  casting — viz.,  in  a 

square  plftt«,   where  the   di^;onal    lines  of    weakness 

extending    across    the    plate    from 

comer  to  comer    are  shown;    but 

the  particular  crystalline  structure 

developed   in  the    casting    depends 

upon    the    quality    of    ^e     metal 

omployed,    and  the    rapidity   with 

which     the     casting     operation     is 

performed. 

343.  Large  flat  plates,  especially 
if  thin,  also  frequently  buckle  and  ^*;  S;I^f'i*°^°"' 
sometimes  fracture  themselves  lut  Plate  ol^et 
during  cooling;  and  to  prevent  ""^ 
this,  if  the  plate  be  an  open  casting, 
it  is  the  practice  immediately  the  casting  has  been  ran 
to  throw  sand  over  the  surface  of  the  solidified  metal, 
and  th^i  remove  the  same  from  the  surface  along  two 
diagonal  strips  or  bands  corresponding  to  the  lines  of 
weakness  shown  in  Fig.  33.  This  has  the  effect  of 
cooling  the  central  portions  (which  would  otherwise 
remain  hot  for  the  longest  period),  and  so  facilitates  the 
uniform  crystallisation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  plate, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevents  as  much  as  possible  the 
formation  of  lines  of  weakness  aiising  from  unequal  rates 
of  cooling  in  the  several  parts.  In  like  manner,  efforts 
are  made  in  the  same  direction  to  avert  destructive 
changes  on  the  solidification  and  cooling  of  the  castings 
made  in  closed  moulds  or  boxes,  but  it  then  requires 
more  care  and  judgment,  since  in  removing  one  poi-tion 
of  the  moulding-box  from  another,  it  often  becomes  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  exposure  and  cooling  of  some 
portion  of  the  casting,  which  ought  to  be  kept  hot  as 
long  as  possible  to  prevent  the  development  of  destruc- 
tive lines  of  weakness ;  and  so  various  devices  are  adopted 
in  the  foundry  of  removing  by  the  spade  the  sand  around 
the  thicker  portions  of  a  casting,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
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cooling  of  such  ports  more  rapidly  than  tiie  thinner 
but  more  protected  portions.  In  Buch  articles  as  cast- 
iron  girdei-s,  machine  or  engine  bed-plates,  &c,  of  con- 
siderable depth,  and  having  fliick  flanges  on  one  edge,  an 
attempt  is  made,  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  soiidilied,  to 
remove  the  sand  from  around  the  thick  flange,  and  so 
cool  it  more  rapidly  than  the  thinner  upper  flange  or 
■web  of  the  casting ;  otherwise  the  upper  thin  edge  cools 
and  contracts  first,  then  the  lower  edge  subsequently 
contracts,  and  the  casting  is  bent  or  buckled  accordingly, 
attended  by  the  development  of  undue  and  ankuovu 
strains  in  the  finished  casting;  but  if  the  plan  above  noted 
be  successfully  carried  out,  the  two  edges  are  cooled  more 
nearly  together  and  these  strains  are  avoided. 

344.  Sudden  or  abrupt  changes  in  the  form  orthickness 
of  a  casting  are  for  like  reasons  to  be  avoided,  since  along 

the  line  of  junction  of  a 
thicker  and  thinner  portion 
of  a  casting  will  be  a  plane 
of  weakness  coinciding  with 
the  plane  towards  which  the 
principal  axes  of  crystallisa- 
tion in  the  two   parts   are 
directed ;     whereas    if   the 
change  be  not  abrupt,  but 
pass    gradually    from     the 
thin  to   the  tiiick   portion, 
or  if   instead  of  a  sudden 
angalar  change  of    form  the  curved  form  be  adopted, 
then    the  principal   axes    of  ciystallisation    no    longer 
assume  a  straight  line,  but  take  a  curved  line,  and  their 
destructive  tendency  is  mitigated,      Fig.  33  shows  the 
weak  square  angle,   and   Fig.    34   the    stronger    circiilar 
or  curved  end,  as  applied  to  the  dosed  end  of  a  cylinder 
or  other  similar  casting. 

345.  Some  judgment  is  also  required  in  running  the 
metal  from,  ihe  ladle  into  the  sand-mould  prepared  for  its 
reception,  so  as  to  produce  the  soundest,  strongest,  and 
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beet  ctmting,  without  cold-ahorta,  blow-holes,  or  meduni- 
callj-eucltsed  impurities.     Thus,  whilst  hot  metal  and 
quick  running  produce  castings  freer  from  cold-shoils  and 
mechanically-mixed  impuritiea  than  dull  cold  metal  and 
slow  running,  jet  with  heavy  cafitinga  the  crystaUisation 
of  the  metal  in  the  casting 
is  larger,  and  therefore  the 
strength  of  the  casting  is  re- 
duced, and  its  fracture  is  also 
coarser  when  hot  metaJ  is 
employed ;  so  that  whilst  hot 
metal    and    quick    running 
are  desirable  for  light,  oma- 
mental,  and  hollow  work,  yet 
for  heavy  caatings  the  lower 

tne  temperature  at  which  the        fcr^mded  CmWtoii  CjUsOst. 
metal    is    poured — provided 

it  retains  sufScient  fluidity  to  prevent  cold-ehorts,  and  to 
fill  up  accurately  every  cavity  in  tie  mould — the  closer 
wiU  be  the  grain  and  the  denser  the  metal,  fewer  <rf 
the  injurious  planes  of  weakness  will  occur,  and  conse- 
quently the  casting  will  be  stronger. 

346.  The  furnaces  employed  in  melting  the  cast-iron 
for  the  foundry  are  of  either  the  cupola  or  reverb«raiory 
type,  of  which  the  former  is  the  more  generally  adopted. 
The  reverberatory  funwce  is  only  employed  where  blast 
is  not  easily  obtainable,  where  larger  quantities  of  metal 
are  requir^  at  the  same  time  than  can  be  conveniently 
melted  in  the  cupola,  or  where  superior  strength  and 
cleanliness  of  metal,  as  in  gnn-founding  and  the  bke,  are 
of  paramount  importance  ;  whilst  the  cu^o^  melts  cheaper 
than  any  other  furnace,  and  it  can  be  used  for  melting 
any  weight  of  charge,  from  half  a  hundredweight  to  five  or 
sis  tons ;  and  although  coke  is  the  usual  fuel  employed, 
especially  where  a  semi-bituminoua  coal  is  cheap  and 
abundant,  yet  where  anthracite  coal  ii  more  abundant, 
as  in  the  United  States,  this  fuel  can  be  employed ;  and 
cliarcoal  is  also  available,  although  very  seldom  used. 
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Since  the  construction  and  working  of  the  reverberatory 
furnaces  for  melting  pig-iron  do  not  differ  from  the  usual 
reverberatory  type  of  furnace,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
further  refer  to  them. 

347.  The  Foundry  Cupola  Furnace^  as  usually  con- 
structed, is  cylindricsd  in  cross-section,  and  is  formed  of 
an  outer  casing  of  cast-  or  wrought-iron  plates  riveted 
together,  and  Imed  with  fire-brick  of  not  less  than  9  inches 
in  thickness,  which  bricks  are  set  in  fire-clay  and  all  laid 
in  courses  of  headers.  The  cupola  is  built  according  to  re- 
quirements, from  2  to  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  and,  for  small 
sizes,  from  5  to  6  diameters  in  height ;  but  for  cupolas 
over  4  feet  in  diameter  the  height  does  not  exceed  four 
or  five  times  the  diameter,  as  measured  up  to  the  charging- 
hole  only  ;  and  above  the  charging-hole  is  fixed  a  conical 
sheet-iron  hood  or  chimney.  The  furnace  is  built  upon 
a  base  plate  or  ring  of  cast-iron,  resting  either  upon  a 
foundation  of  brickwork,  or  carried  upon  cast-iron 
columns ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  bottom  may  be 
closed  by  a  falling  door,  beneath  which  can  be  run  a 
trolly  to  receive  the  residual  coke,  slag,  <kc.,  after  the  melt- 
ing is  completed,  instead  of  raking  the  same  out  through 
the  breast^opening,  as  will  be  presently  described.  In 
front  of  the  cupola,  and  level  with  the  bottom,  is  an  open- 
ing (Fig.  35),  or  breast-hole,  5,  about  2  feet  square,  which 
is  closed  when  the  cupola  is  in  blast  by  a  wrought-iron 
plate,  secured  by  a  bar  placed  across  its  face  and  wedged 
into  two  lugs  on  the  body  of  the  cupola.  In  the  lower 
edge  of  the  breast-plate  is  cut  a  hole  4  or  5  inches  in 
width  and  6  or  7  inches  in  length,  in  which  is  placed  the 
tapping-hole  employed  for  tapping  out  the  metal  into  the 
hand-ladles  or  shanks  used  in  casting  light  work ;  whilst 
at  a  corresponding  point,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cupola  is  fixed  a  spout  and  second  tepping-hole,  which 
is  employed  when  the  furnace  is  tapped  into  tlie  larger 
ladle  required  for  heavier  castings.  Blast  is  introduced 
into  the  cupola  from  the  belt,  d,  by  twyers,  c,  placed  around 
the  circumference;  the   belt^   d,   encircles    the  furnace 
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and  communicates  with  the  blast-main  leading  from 
the  blower,  fan,  or  other  blowing  engine,  by  one 
or  two  vertical  pipes  (according  to  the 
size  of  the  cupola) ;  or,  when  the  belt,  c?, 
is  not  fitted  to  the  cupola,  then  each 
twyer  is  connected  by  a  vertical  pipe 
with  the  blast-main.  The  twyers  vary 
in  number  with  the  size  of  the  cupola. 
With  a  cupola  1  foot  6  inches  (1'  6") 
in  diameter,  using  charcoal  as  fuel,  one 
twyer  is  sufficient;  but  with  one 
of  2  feet  in  diameter,  two  twyers  be- 
come necessary;  whilst  a  4-foot  cupola 
requires  four  twyers.  In  the  elbow  of 
each  twyer  there  is  a  sight-hole.  A,  h, 
closed  by  a  movable  door  fitted  with 
a  glass  plate,  through  which  the  work- 
man can  observe  the  progress  of  the 
melting,  and  by  opening  'the  door  can 
introduce  a  bar  as  may  be  necessary  to 
potter  down  any  scaffolding  or  ten- 
dency  of  cold  coke  and  slag  to  collect 
in  their  neighbourhood. 

348.  The  hearth^  or  bottom,  of 
the  cupola,  is  prepared  by  well  ram- 
ming a  layer  of  about  six  inches  in 
depth  of  sand,  to  which  the  required 
consistency  has  been  given  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  wet  loam.  The  bottom 
is  made  hollow  towards  the  centre, 
and  slopes  from  all  parts  towards 
the  tep-hole  or  spout,  over  the  ^^  »;7^«««^^ 
bottom  and  sides  of  which  the  coat-  Cupola, 
iiig  of  loamy  sand  is  continued.  At 
a  convenient  height  below  the  edge  of  the  charging- 
hole,  B,  is  fixed  the  charging  platform^  which  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  flie  pig-iron,  scrap,  coke, 
and   limestone  required   for   the  charge  to  be  at  once 
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stacked ;  and  these  materials  are  usually  elevated  to  the 
required  level  by  steam  or  hydraulic  Hfts,  or,  more 
rarely,  by  manual  labour.  The  internal  form  of  the 
cupola  is  said  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  working  and 
quality  of  the  metal — a  cupola  wider  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom  working  hotter  and  lasting  longer  than  one 
with  parallel  sides. 

349.  To  charge  the  cupola,  the  bottom  having  been 
previously  prepared  with  loamy  sand  in  the  manner  just 
described,  a  wood  fire  is  lighted  thereon,  and  the  same 
is  covered  with  coke,  coal,  or  charcoal,  introduced  through 
the  breast-opening.  When  the  necessary  materials  for 
lighting  up  have  been  introduced,  the  breast  is  closed 
or  tucked  up  with  coke,  and  a  quantity  of  loamy  sand 
is  shovelled  up  and  tightly  rammed  against  it,  after  which 
the  front  or  breast-plate  is  placed  in  position  in  front  of 
the  sand,  and  secured  there  by  the  bar  across  its  faca 
The  tap-hole  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  breast  having  been 
carefully  made  at  the  level  of  the  shoot  or  spout  outside, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  kept  full  open  for  the  admission  of 
the  air  required  for  the  combustion  of  the  burning  fuel 
inside,  and  the  twyers  are  likewise  left  open  during  the 
lighting  up  of  the  cupola  for  the  like  reason.  Aa  the  fire 
bums  up,  the  cupola  is  filled  up  with  fuel,  and  when 
thoroughly  heated,  as  indicated  by  the  flame  appearing 
at  the  top  of  the  coke,  the  blast  is  admitted  and  a  blue 
flame  immediately  issues  from  the  tap-hole,  the  flame 
changing  to  white  as  the  cupola  becomes  hotter.  When 
the  hearth  has  attained  to  a  white-heat,  as  indicated  by  the 
whiteness  of  the  flame  issuing  from  the  tap-hole,  the 
charging  of  pig-iron,  fuel,  and  limestone  is  commenced ; 
and  when  the  metal  begins  to  melt  and  flow  downwards 
the  tap-hole  is  closed  by  a  stopper  of  loam  or  clay, 
introduced  in  the  ordinary  manner  upon  the  end  of  a 
staff  or  rod  of  iron.  Coke,  pig-iron,  and  limestone  are 
added  in  the  order  named,  keeping  the  cupola  quite  full 
as  the  charge  sinks.  In  this  manner  the  whole  weight  of 
metal  required  is  charged  into  the  cupola  while  the  molten 
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metal  collects  in  the  hearth,  and  is  tapped  out  as  is 
necessary  during  the  melting  process.  The  blast  is  kept 
on  until  the  whole  of  the  metal  has  been  tapped  out^ 
when  it  is  shut  off,  and  the  apron  or  breast-plate 
removed  from  the  breast  of  the  furnace,  upon  which  the 
sand-breast  is  broken  away  ond  the  unoonsumed  coke 
with  slag  is  raked  out  and  quenched  with  water,  a 
{)ortion  being  returned  to  the  furnace  at  a  subsequent 
charge. 

350.  About  2^  cwt.  of  coke  is  added  with  each  ton 
of  pig-iron  ;  but  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  varies  with 
the  construction  of  the  cupola^  the  nature  of  the  iron  and 
quality  of  the  fuel,  the  strength  and  volume  of  the  blasts 
and  especially  upon  the  class  of  work  in -hand;  since 
lights  hollow  ware  requires  hotter  metal  and  consumes 
considerably  more  fuel  per  ton  than  is  needed  for  the 
production  of  large  heavy  castinga.  Thus,  also,  haematite 
and  cold-blast  pig-irons  require  more  coke  per  ton  for 
their  fusion  than  do  Scotch  or  Cleveland  brands  of  iron ; 
and  although  2^  cwt.  is  about  the  average  consumption, 
yet,  under  more  favourable  conditions,  1^  cwt.,  and  even 
less,  suffices  to  melt  a  ton  of  pig-iron« 

351.  After  the  first  charge  of  metal,  usually  from  2  to 
5  per  cent,  of  limestone  is  added,  which  acts  as  a  flux  to 
the  earthy  matters  of  the  metal  and  of  the  coke,  yielding 
with  them  a  fusible  slag  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
molten  metal  in  the  hearth  of  the  cupola ;  but  the  ad- 
dition of  limestone  demands  the  exercise  of  a  little  judg- 
ment, since  too  much,  as  also  too  little,  produces  a 
whiter,  weaker,  and  harder  metal  than  when  the  normal 
quantity  only  is  added. 

352.  The  blast  for  the  cupola  must  be  sufficient  in  ' 
quantity  and  pressure  to  ensure  the  perfect  combustion  of 
the  fuel  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  produce  the  intensity  of 
heat  required  for  the  melting  of  pig-iron ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  blast  be  soft  and  weak,  although  the  fuel  may 
be  completely  consumed,  its  combustion  will  be  eflected 
more  slowly,  and  the  cupola  may  not  attain  the  intensity 
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of  heat  necessary  to  melt  the  pig  with  the  required  rapidity; 
and  the  metal  is  from  this  cause  at  the  same  time  de- 
teriorated in  quality,  runs  thick  and  pasty,  and  yields 
inferior  castings;  whilst,  again,  if  the  blast  be  too  strong,  it 
blows  away  a  considerable  quantity  of  unbumt  fuel,  and 
either  extreme  therefore  involves  a  serious  loss  of  fueL 
The  amount  and  pressure  of  blast  differ  with  the  size 
and  construction  of  the  cupola;  but  with  the  usual 
cupola  melting  about  4  tons  of  metal  per  hour,  from 
1,200  to  1,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  at  a  pressure 
of  12  oz.  to  the  square  inch,  is  required;  and  it  should 
always  be  as  free  as  possible  from  moisture,  and  delivered 
into  the  cupola  above  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal 

353.  For  foundry  purposes,  the  blast  is  usually  supplied 
by  fans,  blowers,  or  blast-cylinders,  each  of  which  has 
its  advocates.  Fan&  and  blowers  are,  however,  less 
expensive  to  put  down  in  the  first  instance,  and  are 
more  economical  in  repairs,  although  requiring  a  little 

more  power  than  blow- 
ing-engines; but  the 
latter  give  a  more 
constant  and  regular 
blast.  The  more  gene- 
rally applied  blowing 
apparatus  for  foundry 
puVposesarefansofthe 
type  of  Lloyd,  Schiele, 
Baker,  &a,  whilst  the 
Boots  Blower  is  also 
extensively  used 

354.  The  Boots 
blower  consists  of  an 
iron  casing  in  which 
are  placed  a  pair  of 
revolving  waiters,  a,  a^ 
either  of  cast-iron  as 
shown,  or  built  up  of  a  wood-lagging  bolted  to  a 
skeleton  iron  framework.     These  waiters  are  driven  by 
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belts  off  pulleys,  make  from  300  to  400  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  leave  tiie  smallest  possible  clearance 
between  their  two  curved  surfaces  as  they  revolve.  The 
surfaces  of  the  wafters  are  further  lubricated  and  kept 
smooth  by  painting  them  at  intervals  with  a  compound 
formed  by  melting  together  in  definite  pro{)ortions  a 
mixture  of  tallow,  plaster  of  Paris,  beeswax,  and  a  little 
black-lead.  The  other  details  of  construction,  direction 
of  blast,  and  mode  of  working,  are  indicated  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  in  Eig.  36  to  render  further  description 
unnecessary. 

355.  For  the  production  of  heavy  castingB  of,  say,  5 
tons  and  upwards  in  weight  with  one  cupola  only  for  melt- 
ing the  iron,  the  usual  procedure  is  first  to  melt  30  cwts. 
or  2  tons  of  metal,  and  then  tap  it  out  into  the  ladle,  after 
which  the  tapping-hole  is  closed  and  the  bla^  a^  put  on, 
allowing  the  melted  metal  to  again  collect  to  a  like  amount 
in  the  hearth  of  the  cupola;  this  occurs  in  about  thirty 
minutes,  when  the  blast  is  again  turned  off,  and  the  molten 
metal  tapped  into  the  same  ladle  as  before.  The  melting 
is  resumed  once  more,  and  the  process  is  repeated  some  four 
or  £ve  times,  or  until  the  total  weight  required  has  been,  by 
successive  tappings,  collected  into  the  same  or  two  separate 
ladles  according  to  their  capacity.  The  surface  of  the 
metal  in  the  ladle  is  covered  between  each  tapping 
with  about  one  inch  of  charcoal  dust,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  heat  in  the  metal  as  long  as  possible.  In  this  man- 
ner, although  the  metal  first  tapped  from  the  cupola  may 
have  been  standing  in  the  ladle  for  upwards  of  three 
hours,  yet  the  excess  of  heat  in  each  successive  tapping 
of  hot  metal  is  usually  enough  to  maintain  the  whole  at 
the  sufficiently  high  temperature  and  state  of  fluidity  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  large  heavy  castings ;  for, 
as  previously  noted,  it  is  not  desirable  to  cast  such  large 
masses  at  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  is  employed  for 
light  or  small  work.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this 
intermittent  process  of  stopping  to  tap  and  then  resum- 
ing the  melting,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  slag  is 
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constantly  increasing  in  the  cupola^  and  as  it  becomes 
excessive  the  slag-hole  must  be  kept  open  that  it  may  be 
blown  out.  This  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  pressure  of 
blast  and  a  decreased  rate  of  melting,  until  the  slowness 
of  melting  exceeds  the  time  during  which  the  metal  can 
be  safely  kept  standing  in  the  ladle,  the  consumption  of 
fuel  is  also  unduly  increased^  and  the  metal  becomes  un- 
necessarily dirty. 

356.  The  sand  in  which  the  molten  metal  is  run  for 
ihe  production  of  castings  of  cast-iron,  must  possess  suffi- 
cient  cohesiveness  to  receive  accurately  and  to  retain  the 
form  made  in  it  from  the  patterns,  whilst  it  permits  also 
of  being  rammed  up  sufficiently  hard  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  metal,  and  prevent  the  permeation  of  the 
latter  through  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  allows  of  the 
free  escape  of  the  gases,  given  out  from  the  metal,  the 
sand,  and  ihe  blacking  wi&  which  the  mould  is  coated. 
Further,  the  sand  should  not  be  affected  chemically)  nor 
suffer  fusion  by  contact  with  the  heated  metal,  and  should, 
moreover,  give  a  dean,  sharp,  smooth  surface  to  the  cast- 
ing, and  beyond  these  qualities  it  must  also  readily  part 
itself  from  the  body  of  the  casting  after  cooling.  Such 
sands  are  more  generally  found  in  the  Goal  Measures, 
or  in  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  of  Derbyshire,  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  Shropshire;  but  good  moulding  sands 
also  occur  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  Lanarkshire,  and 
in  the  London  Basin.  For  foundry  use  it  is  mixed 
with  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  coaldust,  and  the  mixture 
is  always  slightly  damped  before  use.  After  the  casting 
is  withdrawn  from  the  mould,  the  sand  in  contact  with 
the  metal  is  found  to  have  lost  a  certain  proportion  of 
its  carbonaceous  or  coaly  matter,  when  it  is  technically 
spoken  of  as  being  '^  burnt,"  and  the  worst  portions 
are  then  thrown  away,  whilst  the  remainder  is  turned 
over  with  the  spade,  re-moistened  with  water,  and, 
after  the  addition  of  a  further  smaU  proportion  of  coal- 
dust,  is  again  available  for  the  moulder.  When  the 
casting  is  made  directly  in  the  sand  mould  without  anj 
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dT3riiig  of  the  mould,  the  casting  is  described  as  being  in 
greenrsand;  but  if,  after  the  mould  is  prepared,  it  i» 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  stove  before  running  the  metal  into 
it,  then  the  casting  is  spoken  of  as  a  dry-sand  casting. 

357.  Loamy  as  already  noted,  is  a  special  variety  of 
calcareous  or  ferruginous  clay  containing  sand,  which 
latter  Ingredient  when  not  occurring  in  sufficient  quantity 
in  the  clay,  may  be  mixed  artificially  to  the  required  ex- 
tent. But  to  give  to  the  loam  the  porosity  necessary  in  a 
moulding  material  for  the  body  of  the  mould,  it  is  usual  to 
add  also  powdered  coke  with  horse-dung,  or  for  the  last- 
mentioned  may  be  substituted  straw,  chaf^  chopped  tow, 
plasterer's  hair,  or  other  binding  material ;  but  the  loam 
employed  for  facing  the  mould  wherever  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  metal  consists  only  of  the  clay  and  sand, 
without  other  admixtura 

358.  Castings  are  described  as  green-sandy  diy-fland^ 
or  loam  castingB,  according  to  the  method  pursued  in  the 
preparation  of  the  mould  into  which  the  metal  is  run. 
In  green-sand  motUdSy  the  sand  is  used  qmte  fresh  and 
damp,  the  dampness  being  often  further  increased  by  the 
workman  during  the  process  of  preparing  the  mould ; 
and  for  the  preparation  of  moulds  in  green-sand,  wood  or 
iron  patterns  of  the  articles  to  be  made  are  universally 
used.  For  moulding  in  dry-sand,  patterns  are  also  most 
frequently  though  not  invariably  required,  and  the 
sand  employed  is  usually  the  pit-sand  (loam  that  has 
already  been  used  in  loam-moulding),  along  with  an 
addition  of  rock-sand;  and  the  moulds,  after  being 
prepared  in  such  sand,  are  always  carefully  dried  in 
suitable  stoves,  to  fit  them  for  receiving  ^e  molten 
metaL  In  loam  castings,  the  mould  is  built  up  of  brick- 
work, which  is  then  faced  with  the  wet  loam  just 
described  (§  357),  and  afterwards  blackened ;  such  moulds 
also  require  to  be  well  dried  before  using.  The  usual 
patterns  are  not  generally  employed  in  loam-moulding,  the 
articles  ordinarily  cast  in  loam  being  sugar-pans,  cylinders, 
and  other  circular  symmetrical  ware  that  can  be  formed 
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by  the  use  ot  a  rtrickle,  or  loam-board,  revolving  npon 
a  fixed  pivot,  or  centre,  with  loose  patterns  for  projecting 
portions  only. 

359.  Besides  the  method  of  casting  in  green-sand, 
dry-sand,  and  in  loam,  it  often  becomes  desirable  to 
produce  a  casting  in  iron,  which  shall  possess  a  wearing 
Buiiace  or  enter  skin  of  extreme  hardness,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  hardened  steel,  whilst  the  general  body 
shall  retain  the  soft  and  usual  character  of  a  casting  in 
^ey  or  mottled  iron.  Such  castings  are  known  as  chilled 
cattingB,  and  instead  of  being  cast  in  sand  or  loam  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  are  cast  either  wholly  in  a  metaUio 


Fig.  37.— Section  of  Mould  for  Chllliiig  Trsad  of  WheeL 

(caat-iron)  monld,  if  the  casting  is  to  be  entirely  chilled; 
or  in  a  mould  made  partly  of  sand,  with  a  chill  or  cast-iron 
portion  only  where  the  hardening  is  to  be  efiected.  Thus 
the  hole  through  the  bosses  of  wheels  for  trams,  trolleys, 
&c.,  are  chilled  on  their  inner  or  bearing  surfaces  by  Uie 
introduction  into  the  mould  of  a  steel  pin  or  chill  in  lien 
of  tlie  ordinary  loam  core.  The  tread  or  rim  of  a 
wheel  is  chilled  in  like  manner  by  making  the  mould 
in  parts,  of  which  the  portion  (Fig.  37)  in  contact  with  the 
rim  is  made  of  cast-iron,  whilst  the  arms  and  boss  of  the 
wheel  are  moulded  in  sand  in  the  usual  way.  The  fluid 
metal  in  contact  with  the  metallic  parts  of  the  mould  is 
thus  cooled  and  solidified  more  rapidly  than  the  body  of 
the  casting,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  graphitic 
carbon  is  found  in  the  metal  for  a  certain  depth  from  the 
face  of  the  chill-mould,  producing  thereby  a  whiter  and 
harder  metal  than  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  casting  mads 
in  contact  with  the  sand  of  the  mould 
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'  360.  Certain  mixtures  of  iron  answer  mncli  better  than 
others  for  chill-castings,  and  the  exact  mixtures  employed 
by  the  better  founders  are  often  considered  as  trade 
secrets,  but  mixtures  in  which  the  pig-irons  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  carbon  in  the  combined 
state,  and  which  yield  a  strong,  tough,  fine-grained 
bright  grey,  or  grey  mottled  fracture  in  the  pig,  are  best 
suited  for  the  purpose ;  whilst  if  the  pig-iron  contains  a 
little  manganese  the  chill  is  deeper,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  little  spiegeleisen  is  frequently  sidded  to  the  furnace 
charge.  It  may  be  noted  that  No.  1  dark-grey  iron  is  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  production  of  chilled  castings,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  predetermine  from  the  chemi^ 
analysis  of  any  pig-iron  whether  it  will  produce  good 
chiU-castings  or  otherwise.  A  mixture  employed  for 
casting  chilled  rolls  consists  of  equal  parts  of  mottled 
haematite,  of  No.  5  strong  haematite,  and  of  Blaenavon 
or  Pontypool  cold-blast  pig-irons.  Othera  for  the  same 
purpose  use  Lilleshall  cold-blast  with  white  Oleator  and 
No.  5  haematite,  with  selected  scraps  Other  mixtures  for 
special  work,  again,  consist  largely  of  Madeley  wood  or 
Cwmbran  pig-iron. 

361.  2^he  chills  employed  in  the  production  of  chilled 
castings  are  usually  about  three  times  the  weight  of  the 
casting  to  be  made  within  them,  since,  if  the  mould 
be  too  light,  it  is  apt  to  soften  and  stick  to  the  casting, 
while  the  heat  is  not  carried  away  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  produce  the  desired  degree  and  depth  of  chilling ;  but 
the  minimum  thickness  possessing  the  necessary  strength 
and  capacity  to  chill  a  suitable  mixture  of  pig-iron,  such 
as  noted  above,  appears  to  be  attained  when  the  mould 
is  of  about  the  same  thickness  or  weight  as  the  metal 
to  be  chilled.  As  already  stated,  however,  on  account 
of  the  great  wear,  <ka,  on  chill-moulds,  the  practice  is 
to  make  them  considerably  heavier  than  this  minimum 
indicates,  although  an  excess  of  thickness  in  the  mould 
produces  little,  if  any,  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  chill  be- 
yond that  produced  by  a  mould  of  the  minimum  thickness 
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just  mentioned.  The  chill-moulds  are  made  of  a  good, 
strong,  mottled  iron,  sound  and  smooth  after  boring, 
machining,  and  treating  aa  described  in  the  foUowing 
sections. 

362.  The  metal  for  chilled  castings  is  run  much 
hotter  and  more  rapidly  than  with  ordinary  sand  cast- 
ings, and  it  hence  becomes  necessary  that  the  moulds 
be  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  and  it  is  thus  usual  to 
well  warm  all  chill-moulds  before  casting  in  them.  Clay 
wash  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  them,  but  often  a 
thin  coating  of  black-lead  and  oil,  or  black-lead  alone,  ia 
put  on  with  a  brush. 

363.  The  preparation  of  the  chills  or  moulds  is  some- 
what costly,  since  it  is  desirable  wherever  possible  to 
turn,  bore,  or  machine  all  parts  of  the  mould  coming  into 
contact  with  the  fluid  metal,  and  such  surfaces  are  after- 
wards rusted  by  wetting  them  during  three  or  four  days 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  urine,  the  rust  so  formed 
being,  however,  removed  by  careful  rubbing  previous  to 
placing  it  in  the  mould ;  but  a  better  and  smoother  sur- 
face, less  liable  to  stick,  is  obtained  by  this  preliminary 
treatment. 

364.  There  is  less  difference  between  the  size  of  a  chilled 
casting  and  the  pattern  from  which  it  is  made,  than  exists 
with  a  sand  casting;  greater  care  is  also  necessary  in 
withdrawing  chilled  castings  from  the  mould,  for  with  a 
casting  chilled  on  its  external  surface  or  circumference 
such  as  a  wheel,  cylinder,  or  the  like,  it  is  obvious  that  on 
first  teeming  the  metal  into  the  mould  the  outer  skin  in 
contact  with  the  chill  solidifies  first,  the  heat  being  more 
rapidly  conducted  away  from  the  fluid  metal  by  the 
metallic  chill  than  in  the  portions  surrounded  by  sand, 
and  the  casting  thus  solidified  at  the  surface  contracts  from 
the  mould  on  its  exterior,  whilst  the  mould  itself  is  at  the 
same  time  becoming  hotter  and  expanding,  so  that  the 
casting  thus  becomes  loose  in  the  mould,  rendering  it  de- 
sirable to  withdraw  the  same  as  soon  as  the  body  is 
sufliciently  solidified  to  bear  removal  without  fracture  or 
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distortion  of  its  shape  ;  otherwise  when  the  mould  begins 
to  cool  it  is  apt  to  contract  upon  the  casting  and  so  fasten 
the  same  in  the  mould.  In  like  manner,  if  the  chill  be  on 
an  interior  surface  of  the  casting,  as  in  chilling  the  hole 
through  the  bosses  of  wheels,  the  metallic  pin  employed 
in  chilling  the  part  is  often  knocked  out  as  soon 
as  the  metal  is  sufficiently  solidified,  and  before  the 
expansion  of  the  pin  and  contraction  of  the  casting  have 
become  sufficient  either  to  fix  the  pin  tightly,  or,  as 
frequently  happens,  to  fracture  the  casting  by  its  con- 
traction upon  the  resisting  metallic  cora  It  is  evident 
that  the  sudden  cooling  of  one  part  of  a  casting  more 
rapidly  than  another,  has  a  tendency  to  introduce 
internal  disruptive  strains,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable 
to  carefully  anneal  chilled  castings  immediately  they  are 
withdrawn  from  the  mould  and  before  they  have  become 
cold. 

365.  Gates  are  the  names  applied  to  the  one  or  more 
openings  or  channels  that  are  made  in  either  green-sand, 
dry-sand,  loam,  or  in  chill-moulds  for  running  the  metal 
into  such  closed  moulds,  or  for  taking  away  the  gases 
liberated  by  the  heat  of  the  liquid  metal  as  it  flows  into 
the  mould,  and  of  the  air  displaced  from  it.  According  to 
their  purpose  the  gates  receive  distinctive  names ;  thus,  the 
one  or  more  openings  into  which  the  metal  is  first  run  are 
called  pouring  gates,  the  recess  below  each  of  which  for 
the  skimming  of  the  metal  is  known  as  the  ahimTning  gate^ 
whilst  the  smaller  passages,  often  two  or  three  in  number, 
leading  from  the  skimming  gate  to  the  mould  are  called 
sprues  or  sprue  gates;  and,  again,  the  small  openings 
through  which  the  workman  keeps  ap  a  supply  of  iron 
to  the  interior  of  the  castings,  by  constantly  moving 
a  rod  up  and  down  during  the  cooling  and  soHdifica- 
tion  of  them,  especially  if  large  in  size,  are  csHl&di  feeding 
gates ;  whilst,  lastly,  there  are  also  flow  gates  through 
which  the  metal  rises  when  the  mould  is  filled  up  with 
cast-iron.  These  last  are  plugged  up  with  clay  balls 
until  the  mould  is  judged  to  be  nearly  filled  with  metal, 
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when  they  are  withdrawn,  and  by  the  ascent  of  the  metal 
through  them  the  workman  knows  that  the  mould  is  quite 
full.  If  the  clay  pAugs  just  mentioned  are  omitted,  the 
air  escapes  too  freely  from  the  mould,  and  the  sand  on  the 
bottom  is  liable  to  be  washed  up  by  the  flowing  in  of 
the  fluid  metal. 

366.  It  is  impracticable,  within  the  limits  of  this 
volume,  to  describe  the  construction  and  requirements  of 
cores,  patterns,  (&c.,  the  varieties  and  purposes  of  the  nume- 
rous forms  of  moulding-boxes  and  core-barrels,  or  the  details 
of  the  manipulation  required  for  moulding  in  green-sand, 
dry-sand,  or  loam  respectively,  or  yet  to  give  any  useful 
description  of  the  types  of  cranes,  ladles,  stoves,  <&a, 
occurring  in  every  well-appointed  foundry. 


CHAPTER  X, 

MALLEABLE   OB  WROUGHT   IRON. 

367.  Malleable,  wrought,  or  bar  iron,  under  which 
names  the  same  metallurgical  product  is  known,  was 
formerly  described  as  iron  in  its  lowest  degree  of 
carburisation ;  but  with  the  advance  which  has  hap- 
pened in  late  years  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  iJl 
attempts  to  frame  a  deflnition  of  malleable  iron  upon 
a  chemical  basis  have  been  futile,  since  in  its  low 
percentage  of  carbon,  comparative  freedom  from  such 
impurities  as  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.,  occur- 
ring so  largely  in  pig-iron,  it  is  rivalled  or  even  excelled 
by  the  mild  steels  produced  by  the  Siemens  and 
the  Bessemer  processes.  Definitions  based  upon  its 
mechanical  quaHties  are  also  equally  unsuccessful,  for 
the  superior  qualities  of  malleability,  tensile  strength, 
ductility,  and  welding,  which,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  were  considered  to  be  the  special  attribute 
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of  malleable  iron,  are  all  possessed  in  an  eqnal  or 
superior  degree  by  the  mild  steels  now  produced  in  such 
large  quantities,  and  with  the  utmost  uniformity  and 
regularity,  by  the  processes  above-mentioned.  {See  the 
table  of  tensile  stren^hs  of  steel  given  on  p.  397.) 
Thus,  the  only  definition  which  appears  to  the  author 
to  be  permissible  is  one  based  upon  the  mode  of  the 
production  of  the  iron,  according  to  which  the  terms 
malleable  or  wrought  would  embrace  the  commercial 
varieties  obtained  either  as  the  result  of  the  decar- 
burisation  mid  more  or  leas  complete  aeparcUion  of 
several  of  the  impurities  of  pig-i/ron  during  ths  process 
of  pudcUing,  or,  as  the  product  of  the  direct  treatment 
of  certain  ores  in  the  Catalan,  Bloomery,  Siemens  rotary, 
or  other  furnace,  in  which  a  semirfused  product  is 
obtained  possessing  the  malleability  of  wrought-iron. 
And  the  term  steely  embracing  also  what  is  known 
sometimes  as  vngot^ron,  would  be  reserved  to  di^ 
tinguish  such  varieties  of  iron  as  are  delivered  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  aUowing  of  the  metel  being  cart  at  once  into  a 
m^dleahle  ingot  from  the  furnace,  crucible,  or  other  vessel 
in  which  it  has  been  produced. 

368.  Bar,  wrought,  or  malleable  iron,  as  manu- 
factured by  the  puddling,  Catalan,  or  other  process,  has 
a  dull-bluish  or  blackish-grey  colour,  varying  some- 
what with  its  previous  mechanical  treatment,  as  to 
hammering,  roUing,  kc.  Its  fracture  after  hammering  or 
rolling  is  of  a  fibrous  character  in  the  softer  varieties, 
but  becomes  granular  or  crystalline  in  the  harder  kinds, 
and  after  simple  fusion  the  metal  always  yields  a 
decidedly  crystalline  or  granular  fractura  The  higher 
qualities  of  bar-iron  present  when  broken  a  certain 
silky  fibrous  appearance,  which  under  repeated  and 
long-continued  vibration  again  assume  a  granular  or 
crystalline  structure.  The  fractured  surfaces  are,  how- 
ever, more  or  less  deceptive,  since  specimens  broken  by 
progressively  increasing  stresses  are  invariably  fibrous, 
whilst  the  same  specimen  if  broken  by  a  sudden  blow  will 
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exhibit  a  ciystalline  fracture.  Wrought-iron  is  one  o£ 
the  most  malleable,  tenacious,  and  ductile  of  the  metals, 
its  malleability  increasing  with  the  temperature,  short 
of  fusion,  to  which  it  is  heated.  Sheets  hare  been  ex- 
hibited at  Paris  T^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  at 
Pittsburg,  according  to  report^  they  have  been  produced 
i5s60^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  thicknesa  Malleable  iron  is  soft, 
but  is  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  pure  iron,  and  it  is  not 
altered  as  regards  softness  by  being  heated  to  redness  and 
suddenly  cooled  by  plunging  into  water;  but  bars  of  iron 
which  have  been  so  heated  and  suddenly  cooled  are  shorter 
than  the  original  bars.  Iron  may  be  magnetised  by  bring- 
ing it  into  contact  with  a  magnet,  or  by  placing  it  at  a  short 
distance  from  one,  but  it  loses  its  magnetism  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  exciting  causa  Wrought-iron  is  infusible 
except  at  very  high  temperatures,  its  melting-point  being 
given  by  Pouillet  as  between  1,500"  C.  (2,732"  Fahr.)  and 
1,600" C.  (2,912"  Fahr.),  while  Scheerer  gives  it  as  2,100" 0. 
(3,812"  Fahr.),  but  its  melting-point  varies  with  the  degree 
of  its  carburisation  and  its  freedom  from  such  elements  as 
sulphur,  siHcon,  phosphorus,  manganese,  &c.,  for  the  higher 
its  content  of  carbon  the  lower  does  its  melting-point  be 
coma  The  presence  of  sulphur,  siHcon,  and  phosphorus 
also  lowers  ii»  fusing-point,  whilst  manganese,  chromium, 
and  tungsten  raise  its  melting-point.  When  heated  to 
whiteness,  but  before  fusion  occurs,  it  passes  through  a 
soft,  pasty,  amorphous  condition,  in  which,  if  two  clean 
surfaces  be  brought  into  contact  and  moderate  pressure 
applied,  as  by  hammering,  squeezing,  or  the  like,  the 
particles  cohere  or  toeld  together  perfectly  (see  Welding, 
p.  7),  while  at  a  red  heat  it  is  possible  to  hammer  or 
forge  the  metal  into  almost  any  form. 

369.  Malleable  iron  usually  contains  from  only  traces 
to  0*25  per  cent,  of  carbon,  but  occasionally  the  carbon 
reaches  0*3  per  cent,  and  although  it  is  often  described  as 
the  least  highly  carburised  of  the  commercial  varieties  of 
iron,  yet  the  latter  figures  indicate  a  material  decidedly 
steely  in  character,  for  mild  steel  containing  only  from 
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0*10  to  0-15  per  oeot.  of  carbon  is  now  an  every-cUij  pro- 
duction ;  but  the  freer  the  metal  is  from  such  elements  as 
silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  the  more  carbon  it  can 
contain  without  presenting  what  are  usuallj  described  as 
Steely  qualities.  The  specific  gravity  of  malleable  iron 
Taries  between  7*3  and  7*9,  average  specimens  being 
about  7*6  or  7*7  ;  its  linear  expansion  bj  heat  is  about 
-000111  to  *000126  of  its  length  for  each  increase  of 
one  degree  Centigrade,  in  which  respect  it  thus  stands 
lower  ^an  most  of  the  metals,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
its  cubical  expansion  or  dilatation  by  heat.  Its  specific 
heat  is  given  as  *114,  water  being  taken  as  unity. 
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370.  Malleable  iron  maj  be  exposed  indefinitely,  at 
the  ordinary  temperatures,  to  the  action  of  dry  air  or 
even  oxygen,  without  suffering  oxidation ;  but  in  the 
presence  also  of  the  vapour  of  water  the  metal  is  rapidly 
tarnished  or  rusted,  a  process  still  more  active  if  carbonic 
anhydride  be  also  present,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
atmosphere  (see  Hust^  p.  42),  when  the  corrosion  is  not 
confined  to  the  surface,  but  extends  throughout  the  mass 
if  it  be  exposed  sufficiently  long  to  the  oxic&sing  influence. 
When,  however,  the  metal  is  heated  to  redness  and  ex' 
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posed  to  the  air,  then  oxidation  proceeds  very  rapidly  with 
the  production  of  a  black  oxide  of  iron  ov  forge-scale^  which 
scales  off  from  the  bar  when  it  is  struck  by  the  hammer. 
Heated  to  whiteness,  malleable  iron  bums,  throwing  off 
scintillations  from  its  surface,  whilst  the  iron  so  heated 
in  contact  with  the  air  becomes  unweldable  and  friable, 
constituting  what  is  known  as  hwmt  i/ron^  a  condition 
variously  ascribed  to  an  absence  of  carbon  in  the  metal 
after  such  treatment^  or  to  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  the  oxides  of  iron  throughout  the  mass.  Continued 
hammering  of  malleable  iron  in  the  cold  state  induces  a 
hard,  brittle,  and  more  or  less  ciystalline  condition  in 
the  metal 

371.  Malleable  iron  combines  readily  with  carbon 
when  heated  in  contact  with  pure  charcoal,  Qoal,  car- 
bonaceous matters,  or  cyanogen  compounds  to  a  tempera- 
ture at  or  above  redness,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  manufacture  of  cement  or  blister  steel,  as  also  by  the 
operation  of  case-hardening,  where  articles  of  malleable 
iron  are  heated  in  contact  with  leather  cuttings,  or 
cyanogen  compounds  (potassic  ferrocyanide).  Further, 
solid  and  gaseous  cyanides,  and  nearly  all  vapours  and 
gases  containing  carbon,  such  as  carbonic  oxide  and  the 
various  hydrocarbon  vapours,  impart  carbon  to  iron  when 
the  latter  is  exposed  at  a  red-heat  for  a  considerable  time 
to  their  action ;  and  in  each  of  the  above  instances  of  the 
carburisation  of  malleable  iron  the  process  proceeds  from 
the  surface  towards  the  centre  of  the  bar,  until,  if  the 
operation  be  continued  sufficiently  long,  the  carburisation 
will  be  extended  quite  through  the  whole  mass  of  the 
exposed  iron.  Malleable  iron  is  attacked  by  hydrochloric 
acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  production  of 
ferrous  chloride  FeClj ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  also 
slowly  dissolves  iron  yieldiug  sulphurous  anhydride  (80,) 
and  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  dilute  acid 
also  attacks  iron,  but  with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen; 
while,  when  treated  with  ordinary  nitric  acid,  nitrous 
fumes  are  copiously  evolved,  but  if  the  acid  be  very 
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dilute,  the  ii*on  is  dissolved  with  the  prodaction  of 
ferrous  and  amnionic  nitrates  without  any  apparent 
escape  of  gas. 

372.  Bed^hortness  or  unforgeability  at  a  red-heat  is  ' 
induced  in  malleable  iron  by  the  presence  of  either  erdphur 
or  copper,  0*03  per  cent,  of  sulphur  producing  a  red-^ort^ 
brittle,  and  unf  orgeable  metal,  and  a  like  result  is  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  0*5  per  cent,  of  copper,  whilst 
but  0*028  per  cent,  of  copper  suffices  to  impair  the  tena- 
city of  the  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  cold-shortness  or 
brittleness  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  induced  by  the 
presence  of  small  proportions  of  phosphortis,  antimony^ 
tin,  or  cursenic,  although  the  same  metal  may  be  quite 
malleable  and  ductile  at  or  above  a  red-heat^  Karsten 
observes  that  the  presence  up  to  0*3  per  centb  of  phos- 
phorus produces  an  increased  hardness  without  affecting 
the  tenacity  of  the  iron,  while  with  0*5  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus there  is  a  decrease  in  tenacity,  and  it  becomes 
also  cold-short,  or  incapable  of  being  worked  in  the  cold 
state  without  cracking  at  the  edges,  although  when  hot 
such  a  metal  can  be  either  rolled  or  hammered  out  readily. 
With  0*75  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  the  cold-shortness  is 
very  decided,  as  is  also  the  loss  of  tenacity,  while  when 
the  proportion  of  phosphorus  attains  to  1  per  cent,  the 
iron  becomes  exce^iingly  cold-short.  Eggertz,  however, 
states  that  0*25  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in  malleable 
iron  renders  it  sensibly  cold-short.  Doubtless  the  influ- 
ence of  small  quantities  of  phosphorus  upon  the  working 
qualities  of  wrought-iron  is  affected  by  the  amount  of 
such  other  elements  as  silicon  and  carbon  present.  The 
late  Mr.  A.  L.  Holley,  O.E.,  was  of  opinion  that  0*2  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus  is  not  injurious,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
improves  the  malleable  iron  if  it  be  accompanied  by  0*15 
per  cent,  of  silicon  and  0*03  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

373.  Silicon  induces  hardness  and  brittleness  in 
wrought-iron,  0*35  per  cent  sufficing  to  render  the  iron 
cold-^ort  and  low  in  tensile  strength,  but,  owing  to 
fJbe  facility  with  which  silicon  is  oxidised  and  removed 
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in  the  slag  during  the  puddling  process,  it  is  but  rarely 
present  in  Eufficient  quantity  to  affect  its  quality, 
except  in  the  form  of  silica  as  a  constituent  of  the  cinder 
often  mechanically  distributed  more  or  less  throughout 
wrought-iron. 

374.  Tin  also  hardens  malleable  iron,  but  produces 
likewise  a  brittle,  unweldable,  and  cold-short  metaL 

375.  Zinc  alloys  well  with  iron,  as  instanced  in  the 
galvanising  process.     {See  p.  59.) 

376.  Titanium,  occasionally  found  in  pig-iron,  does 
not  appear  to  pass  into  the  malleable  iron  produced  from 
such  pig. 

377.  Antimony,  as  already  noticed,  produces,  when 
present  in  small  quantities  in  malleable  iron,  a  metal 
which  is  both  cold-short  and  red-short. 

378.  The  tensile  strength  of  malleable  iron  ranges 
between  17  and  26  tons  per  square  inch  of  section, 
but  the  average  of  the  best  qualities  may  be  taken 
at  from  22  to  24  tons,  and  the  latter  will  stretch 
before  fractiire  35  or  40  per  cent,  of  its  length,  in  a 
test-piece  of  2  inches  in  length  and  of  ^  inch  sectional 
area.  Special  qualities  of  Bowling  and  Lowmoor  iron 
give  a  tensile  strength  of  27  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
and  a  ductility  or  elongation  represented  by  38  per 
cent,  in  a  test-piece  of  2  inches  in  length,  whilst  best 
Staffordshire  iron  of  24  tons  tensile  strength  affords  an 
elongation  of  30  per  cent,  in  a  test-piece  2  inches 
long.  It  becomes  necessary,  in  considering  the  per- 
centage of  extension  before  fracture,  to  note  the  length 
of  test-piece  employed,  for  with  a  longer  test-piece  the 
percentage  of  elongation  will  appear  proportionately  re- 
duced, since  the  greater  portion  of  the  extension  is  dis- 
tributed over  only  a  very  short  length  of  the  test-piece, 
and  thus  the  elongation  of  Staffordshire  iron,  given  as 
30  per  cent,  above,  would  not  exceed  about  20  per  cent 
if  the  test-piece  were  of  the  now  more  usual  length  of 
8  inches,  instead  of  2  inches,  as  quoted  above.  The 
tensile  strength  of  iron  plates  varies  as  much  as  20  per 
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cent,  in  the  same  plate,  according  as  the  test-piece  is  taken 
lengthwise — i.e.,  in  the  direction  of  greatest  longitudinal 
extension,  and  therefore  of  development  of  fibre  during 
rolling — or  is  cut  crosswise  from  the  plate ;  for  whilst 
the  test  cut  longitudinally  may  have  a  tensile  strength  of 
from  20  to  24  tons  per  square  inch,  the  piece  cut  cross* 
wise  will  break  with  from  18  to  22  tons ;  and  thus  the 
Admiralty  require  in  first-class  b  b  plates  that  they  shall 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  22  tons  per  square  inch  along 
the  length  of  the  plate,  with  18  tons  to  the  square  inch 
in  a  test-piece  cut  crosswise  of  the  plate,  besides  which 
certain  forge  tests  are  specified,  and  all  plates  are  to  be 
free  from  lamination  and  surface  defects.  Wire-drawing, 
as  already  mentioned  (p.  4),  very  materially  increases  the 
tensile  strength  of  iron. 

379.  Upon  the  dLBTerences  in  mechanical  treatment 
of  hammering,  piling,  welding,  and  rolling  which  the 
puddled  ball  has  received  after  withdrawal  from  the 
puddling  furnace  principally  depends  the  commercial 
classification  of  malleable  iron  into  No.  1,  No.  2,  best 
or  No.  3,  best -best,  and  treble -best  qualities  or  grades. 
Of  these.  No.  1,  or  puddled  bar,  represents  the  long  flat 
barn,  showing  a  rather  rough  surface,  which  are  of  a 
quality  unfit  for  the  smith's  use  but  which  are  generally 
employed  only  for  cutting  up  and  piling,  in  the  manner 
subsequently  to  be  described,  for  the  production  of  No.  2 
and  the  higher  qualities  of  bar  iron.  No.  1  is  produced  by 
the  blooming  of  the  puddled  ball  under  the  hammer  or 
squeezer,  and  then  passing  the  bloom  so  produced  without 
re-heating  through  the  grooves  of  the  roughing  and 
finishing  rolls  for  the  production  of  the  required  section, 
which  varies  with  the  use  for  which  the  bar  is  intended. 

380.  For  the  production  of  No.  2  or  merchant  hars^ 
which  is  the  lowest  quality  of  bar  iron  available  for  the 
general  smith's  use,  No.  1  or  puddled  bar  is  cut  up  at  the 
shears  into  suitable  lengths,  and  piled  into  oblong  rectan* 
gular  packets,  which  are  then  placed  in  a  re-heating  fur- 
nace where  they  are  raised  to  a  welding  heat,  and  in  that 
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state  passed,  either  with  or  without  previous  hammering, 
through  the  several  grooves  in  a  train  of  rolls  for  the 
production  of  the  desired  section. 

381.  In  the  manufacture  of  No.  3,  or  best  iron,  the 
pile  or  packet  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for  No.  2, 
except  that  the  top  and  bottom  bars  or  plates  of  the 
pile  are  formed  of  No.  2  iron  instead  of  No.  1,  or  the 
whole  pile  may  be  formed  of  No.  2  cut  up  and  piled 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  production  of  merchant 
from  puddled  bar.  The  pile,  as  before,  is  raised  to  a 
welding  heat,  and  then  again  passed  through  the  rolls. 
This  quality  corresponds  to  the  best  Staffordshire  iron 
often  mentioned  in  engineers'  specifications,  and  is  better 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  smith  than  either 
No.  1  or  No.  2,  owing  to  its  superior  toughness  and 
ductility  over  the  lower  grades. 

382.  Best-best  is  a  superior  quality  of  bar  iron, 
suitable  for  chains,  anchors,  rivets,  &c.,  and  is  the  result 
of  the  cutting  up,  piling,  re-heating,  and  re-rolling  of  bars 
of  No.  3  iron  ;  while  a  further  repetition  of  this  process 
yields  the  treble-best  iron  of  the  iron-master. 

383.  I^ail  rods  are  the  square  bars  used  by  nail- 
makers,  (fee,  and  are  produced  by  cutting  up  the  ordinary 
bars  of  the  required  thickness  in  the  "  slitting  mill " ;  the 
latter  consisting  of  a  pair  of  rolls  fitted  with  collars,  either 
turned  on  the  rolls  themselves  or  supplied  by  loose  discs 
fitted  to  them.  The  rolls  revolve  together  so  that 
the  collars  in  one  roll  fall  into  the  spaces  between  the 
collars  of  the  other,  thus  forming  a  series  of  circular 
cutters  which  act  as  shears  upon  the  plate  or  bar  passed 
between  the  rolls,  and  so  pay  out  at  the  back  of  the  rolls 
a  number  of  small  rods  or  bars,  instead  of  the  single  plate 
delivered  into  the  rolls. 

384.  Iron  plates  in  like  manner  result  from  the 
rolling  of  suitably  piled  bars,  the  white-hot  pile  being 
first  passed  through  the  grooves  of  the  blooming  rolls 
for  the  production  of  a  square  bloom,  which  is  then 
passed  through  the  roughing  rolls,  and  finally  through 
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the  finishing  rolls,  the  thickness  of  the  bloom  or 
plate  being  reduced  at  each  snccessive  passage  between 
the  rolls.  The  order  of  passage  and  mode  of  building 
up  the  pile  for  plates  of  various  sizes  wiU  be  subse- 
quently  referred  to,  as  will  also  the  mode  of  pro- 
ducing thinner  plates  or  sheets.  It  is  usual  to  describe 
all  plates  of  a  thickness  below  No.  4  B.W.G.  (Birming- 
ham Wire  Gauge) — '238  inch — as  "sheets,"  whilst  all 
above  such  a  thickness  are  called  "plates."  Black  plates 
are  the  thin  sheets  intended  for  tinning,  and  which,  during 
the  process  of  rolling,  are  doubled  over  upon  themselves 
after  every  re-heating.  This  doubling  is  performed  in  the 
case  of  very  thin  sheets  so  that  sixteen  thicknesses 
are  being  passed  between  the  rolls  at  once,  before  the 
plates  are  cut  up  to  their  proper  and  finished  sizes. 
Sheets  so  produced  are  classified  as  singles^  if  between 
No.  4  B,W.a  and  Na  20  B.W,a  (-238  inch  to  035 
inch)  in  thickness;  or  as  doubles  if  between  No.  20  B.W.G. 
and  No.  25  B.W.G.  (035  inch  and  -020  inch)  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  as  trebles  or  lattens  if  between  Na  25  B.W.G. 
and  Na  27  B^W.G.  (-020  inch  and  *016  inch)  in  thickness. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   PRODUCTION   OF   MALLEABLE   IRON   DIRECT  FROM 

THE   ORE. 

385.  Malleable  iron  is  produced  either  as  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  direct  treatment  of  iron  ores,  or  indi- 
rectly by  first  smelting  the  iron  ore  for  the  production 
of  pig-iron,  and  then  subsequently  treating  such  pig- 
iron  in  the  open  hearth  or  reverberatory  furnace  for  the 
production  of  malleable  iron. 

I.  The  methods  for  the  production  of  wrought  iron 
direct  from  the  ores  embrace  the  treatment  of  iron  ores 
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in  the  Siemens  Rotary  Furnace ;  by  tlie  Catalan  process, 
as  still  practised  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Pyrenees, 
India,  Sardinia,  Africa,  and  some  parts  of  America ; 
and  by  the  method  of  the  American  Bloomery  Furnaces. 
IL  The  methods  for  the  production  of  malleable  iron 
by  the  indirect  procesaeSy  for  the  conversion  of  pig-iron 
into  malleable  iron,  include — 

(a)  The  treatment  of  pig-iron  in  the  open  hearth,  as 
by  the  South  Wales  process ;  in  the  Lancashire  Hearth 
or  Swedish  Finery,  and  by  the  German  Walloon  process, 
the  last-mentioned  being,  however,  of  rapidly  diminishing 
importance ;  and— 

(b)  The  treatment  of  pig-iron  in  the  reverberatory  or 
ptiddlingfu/rnace,  which  process,  unlike  the  other  methods, 
is  adapted  to  the  production  of  malleable  iron  from 
inferior  fuel  and  materials,  and  constitutes  the  method 
according  to  which  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
malleable  iron  now  manufactured  is  produced. 

386.  As  above  mentioned,  the  direct  processes  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  purer  aad  richer  ores  and  fuels  than  the 
indirect  processes ;  since  although  ferric  oxide  is  reduced 
at  a  red-heat  by  carbonic  oxide,  yet  the  reduced  iron  is 
then  left  mixed  with  the  gangue  of  the  ore ;  but  if  the 
gangue  be  of  a  readily  fusible  nature,  then  the  iron 
sponge  produced  by  tiiis  reaction  may  be  consolidated 
by  hammering  or  squeezing  into  a  comparatively  solid 
bloom,  and  the  scoriae  at  the  same  time  expelled. 
But  readily  fusible  scorise  permitting  of  being  thus 
expelled  can  only  be  produced  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  direct  processes  (of  heating  iron  ores 
to  a  comparatively  low  temperature  in  contact  with 
carbonaceous  matters)  by  operating  upon  the  richer  ores 
of  iron,  and  extracting  therefrom  only  a  portion  of 
the  metal  which  they  contain,  and  allowing  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  iron  to  escape  in  combination  with  the 
silica  and  other  impiirities  of  the  ore,  for  the  produc- 
tion thereby  of  readily  fusible  silicates  rich  in  iron. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  carbon  does  not  combine 
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with  the  reduced  iron  in  sufficient  quantity  to  recar- 
burise  the  same  to  the  condition  of  pig-iron,  and  hence 
it  only  becomes  necessary  to  expel  the  fusible  slag  of 
ferrous  silicate,  by  hammering  or  otherwise  compressing 
at  a  high  temperature  the  metallic  sponge  so  obtained, 
and  there  is  produced  a  solid  metallic  mass  or  bloom 
corresponding  to  the  puddled  bloom  of  the  indirect  pro- 
cess of  manufacture 

387.  The  Siemens  direct  process,  employed  to  a 
limited  extent  in  America,  England,  <&c.,  is  one  of  the 
latest  processes  for  the  direct  extraction  of  malleable  iron, 
or  of  a  steely  metal  suitable  for  the  open-hearth  steel 
process,  from  rich  hsematite  and  magnetic  iron  ores. 
The  furnace  employed  in  this  operation  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  rotating  chamber,  measuring  about  10  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
placed  with  its  axis  horizontal  The  casing  is  of 
wrought-iron  plates  riveted  together,  and  is  lined  with 
a  refractory  basic  lining,  consisting  first  of  a  singlo 
course  of  fire-brick  on  edge — ^that  is,  3^  inches  in  thickness 
— or,  at  the  front  and  back  ends — ^which  are  subject  alike 
both  to  corrosion  and  to  erosion  by  the  revolving  materials 
— the  chamber  is  preferably  lined  along  the  line  of  the 
level  of  the  charge  with  bauxite  or  magnesite  bricks;  over 
the  fire-brick  Hnii^  first  mentioned  is  made  a  working  or 
fettling  surface  of  a  basic  coating  some  2i  inches  thick, 
made  by  melting  within  the  rotator  a  mixture  of  hammer 
scale  and  iron  ores.  At  the  back  end  of  the  rotating 
chamber  is  fixed  a  water-tank  or  jacket,  through  which 
a  current  of  water  is  constantly  circulated,  so  as  to  keep 
the  ring  at  the  back  of  the  rotator  cool;  also  for  maintain- 
ing this  circulation,  as  well  as  turning  the  charges  over 
and  over  as  the  rotator  revolves,  there  pass  from  the  back 
to  the  front  of  the  furnace  four  water-pipes,  which  are 
connected  alternately  with  a  valve  at  the  centre  of  the 
front  or  working  end  of  the  rotator,  and  the  water-jacket 
at  the  back.  These  pipes  are  placed  beneath  the  fire-brick 
lining,  and  upon  each  of  them  within  the  rotator  are  fixed 
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two  bends  or  knees,  which  stand  above  the  general  level 
of  the  lining,  and  so  serve,  as  just  mentioned,  to  turn  over 
the  charge  as  the  furnace  revolves,  so  as  to  continually 
expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  flame,  and  also  to 
break  up  the  charge  in  the  flnal  stages  into  five  or  six  balls, 
instead  of  collecting  it  into  one  unmanageable  mass.  Two 
rails,  one  near  each  end,  encircle  the  body  of  the  rotator, 
and  these  rest  upon  four  friction  wheels,  carried  upon  two 
axles  on  an  under-framework  or  carriage  of  wrought-iron 
girders,  by  which  arrangement  the  chamber  is  free  to  re- 
volve with  only  a  small  expenditure  of  power,  and  can 
be  moved  backwards  or  forwards  horizontcdly  for  repair, 
&c  In  the  front  end  of  the  rotator  are  the  slag-holes, 
and  the  working  door,  the  latter  being  closed  during 
the  working  of  the  furnace,  and  only  opened  either  for 
the  introduction  or  withdrawal  of  the  charge.  In  the 
back  end  is  a  large  circular  opening,  which  is  brought 
almost  into  contact  with  the  circular  throat,  from  the 
gas-producers  and  two  regenerators  with  which  the 
apparatus  is  supplied.  The  throat  last  mentioned  is 
divided  by  brick  partitions  into  three  distinct  flues,  one 
of  which  serves  to  convey  the  gas  direct  from  the  gas- 
producers  to  the  furnace,  while  the  other  two  are  in 
connection  with  the  two  regenerators,  employed  alter- 
nately for  heating  the  air  required  for  the  combustion  of 
the  gas  in  the  manner  described  on  p.  375. 

388.  The  velocity  with  which  the  gases  from  the 
producers  and  the  heated  air  for  their  combustion  enter 
the  rotator,  is  suflicient  to  carry  the  flame  quite  to  the 
front  end,  and  thus  to  thorougldy  and  unifomply  heat  it 
before  the  products  of  combustion  are  drawn  back  by 
the  chimney-draught  through  the  same  end  of  the  rotator 
as  that  at  which  they  entered,  and  from  which  point  they 
pass  through  one  of  the  regenerators  on  their  way  to  the 
stack  precisely  in  the  manner  more  fully  detailed  in 
the  case  of  the  Siemens  regenerative  furnace  (p.  371), 
with  the  exception  that  in  the  rotator  there  are  only 
two  sets  of  regenerators,  instead  of  the  four  described 
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(p.  373);  so  that  the  waste  gases  on  their  waj  to  the 
chimney  pass  through  one  r^^nerator  only,  and  when 
this  is  sufficiently  heated  the  air-valye  is  reyersed, 
and  the  air  then  passes  through  the  last-heated  r^ene- 
rator  before  entering  the  furnace  for  the  combustion  of 
the  gases  from  the  producers ;  while  the  waste  gases,  the 
products  of  combustion,  and  of  the  reactions  inyolved  in 
the  reduction  going  on  within  the  rotator,  are  then 
drawn  towards  the  stack  through  the  other  or  colder 
regenerator,  so  re-heating  it ;  the  reversal  being  effected 
as  required  for  heating  the  regenerators  alternately. 
Around  the  circumference  of  the  rotator  and  at  the 
centre  of  its  length  is  fixed  in  segments  a  spur-wheel, 
gearing  into  a  pinion  which  is  connected  with  a  train  of 
gearing  driven  by  a  small  steam-engine,  and  so  arranged 
that,  without  alteration  in  the  speed  of  the  engine,  but 
by  the  movement  of  a  sliding  clutch,  a  quick  or  slow 
speed  can  be  imparted  to  the  rotator,  as  required  at 
different  stages  of  the  working  of  the  process. 

389.  It  is  desirable  that  the  inner  or  working  sur&oe 
of  the  rotator  be  not  perfectly  regular  and  uniform, 
otherwise  the  chai^  merely  sUdes  around  as  it  revolves, 
without  turning  over  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of 
the  flame,  and  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  furnace  and 
fuel,  and  prolonging,  therefore,  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
cesa  The  uniform  movement  also  renders  it  more,  difficult 
to  ball  up  the  reduced  metal.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
the  bends  or  elbows  in  the  water-pipes  already  spoken 
of  were  introduced,  and  these,  when  covered  over  with 
the  fettling  of  the  furnace-lining,  form  irregularities  which 
effectually  prevent  the  charge  from  sliding,  and  turn  it 
over  for  the  more  rapid  reduction  of  the  metal  from 
the  ore. 

390.  The  ore  for  use  in  this  process  is  reduced  to 
the  size  of  peas  or  beans,  and  occasionally  a  little  lime 
or  other  fluxing  material  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  yield  a  basic  though  fluid  slag  by  its  combination 
with  the  gangue  of  the  ore,  and  only  a  small  propor- 
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tion  of  ferrous  oxide.  When  the  chamber  or  rotator 
is  fully  heated,  the  charge  of  about  20  cwts.  of  ore,  as 
above,  with  about  12  cwts.  of  roll  or  hammer-scale,  and 
6  cwts.  of  smaD,  soft,  free  coal,  or  preferably  of  charcoal, 
all  previously  intimately  mixed  and  elevated  by  a  suitable 
apparatus  to  a  hopper  above  and  in  front  of  the  rotator, 
is  then  discharged  by  a  shoot  into  the  heated  chamber 
through  the  door  at  the  front  end  of  the  furnace; 
the  door,  at  the  time  of  charging,  being  placed  on  the  top 
centre  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  end  of  the  shoot 
leading  from  the  hopper  in  which  the  charge  stands. 
The  engine  is  now  set  to  work,  and  the  rotator  revolved 
slowly.  During  the  first  hour  the  heat  is  suflSciently 
maintained  with  but  little  gas  from  the  producers ;  but 
after  this  period  the  temperature  is  raised  by  the  admis- 
sion of  larger  quantities  of  gas  and  air,  whilst  the  velocity 
of  rotation  is  also  increased,  cuid  a  rapid  decomposition 
ensues,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  carbonaceous  matters 
upon  the  ferric  and  magnetic  oxides  of  the  ore  and  scale 
respectively,  whereby  metallic  spongy  iron  is  separated 
and  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved,  which  latter  combines 
with  the  heated  air  entering  from  the  regenerators,  and 
so  assists  in  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  furnace ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  flux  and  gangue  of  the  ore  unite 
to  produce  a  fusible  slag,  and  a  diminished  supply  of 
gas  is  again  required  from  the  producers.  The  slow 
motion  of  rotation  is  now  again  resumed,  and  as  the 
rotator  revolves,  the  metallic  sponge  precipitated  during 
the  reducing  stage  is  turned  over  and  over  by  the  elbows 
or  prominences  already  mentioned  in  the  lining  of  the 
furnace,  and  so  collects  the  charge  into  five  or  six  balls. 
The  slag,  which,  from  its  highly  basic  character,  is  ex- 
ceedingly favourable  to  the  taking  up  of  any  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  that  might  be  present  in  the  charge,  is  now 
tapped  out  into  suitable  small  slag-moulds  fitted  with 
wheels,  and  standing  for  its  reception  beneath  the  slag- 
hole.  After  this  the  balls  of  spongy,  malleable,  or  steely 
iron  ifvithin  the  rotator  are  withdrawn  one  by  one^  and 
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may  be  sTiingled  under  the  hammer,  in  the  squeezers  or 
other  apparatus,  exactly  after  the  manner  to  be  de- 
scribed when  speaking  of  the  production  of  bars  from 
the  balls  of  the  puddJing  furnace ;  or,  instead  of  sub-  \ 
jecting  the  balls  to  any  mechanical  manipulation,  they 
may  be  conveyed  direct  whilst  still  heated,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  open-hearth  furnace  for  conversion  into 
steeL 

391.  The  rotator  work»  off  its  charge  in  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  hours,  and  pelds,  after  shingling, 
about  9  cwts.  of  metal,  leaving  the  rotator  at  a  red  heat» 
and  at  once  ready,  without  further  preparation,  for 
the  introduction  of  a  fresh  charge.  It  is  thus  notice- 
able that  the  process  involves  for  its  manipulation  but  a 
very  small  amount  of  manual  labour,  either  skilled  or 
otherwise,  whilst  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  gas- 
producers  is  only  about  1  ton  per  ton  of  balls  produced* 
Malleable  iron  obtained  from  the  rotator  affords  upon 
analysis* — carbon,  0*150  per  cent.;  sulphur,  a  trace; 
silicon,  0*400  per  cent;  phosphorus,  005  per  cent.; 
manganese,  0*201  per  cent. ;  and  iron,  99*198  per 
cent. 

392.  The  Catalan  process,  still  in  use,  although  not 
very  extensively,  in  the  French  Pyrenees  and  in  Spain,  re- 
quires for  its  successful  working  that  the  ores  be  rich  and 
readily  fusible,  and  that  charcoal  should  be  cheap  and 
abundant ;  but  even  under  these  conditions  the  product 
is  expensive,  owing  to  the  large  consumption  of  fuel 
(amounting  to  from  three  to  four  tons  of  charcoal 
per  ton  of  hammered  blooms  produced) ;  to  the  very 
considerable  expenditure  of  manual  labour  required  for 
the  conduct  of  the  process;  and  to  the  heavy  loss  of  iron 
in  the  slags,  which  are  essentially  rich  ferrous  silicates 
(2FeO,SiO,).  In  the  Catalan  furnace  the  temperature  is 
not  nearly  so  high  as  that  attained  in  the  blast  furnace ; 
so  that  instead  of  yielding  a  slag  of  calcic  silicate,  as 
would  occur    if    a    high    temperature    prevailed,    the 

*  Iran,  December,  1882. 
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slag  produced  is  the  much  more  fusible  ferrous  eili- 
cate,  which,  not  being  reducible  by  carbonic  oxide,  thus 
entails  a  considerable  loss  of  iron,  and  hence  only  such 
rich  ores  as  allow  of  such  a  loss  are  available  for  the 
process.  Further,  owing  to  the  fluidity  and  low  tem- 
perature at  which  slags  of  ferrous  silicate  are  melted, 
the  temperature  attained  in  the  furnace  is  always  below 
that  at  which  carbon  combines  with  iron,  and  this, 
together  with  the  decarburising  influence  of  the  slags, 
prevents  the  formation  of  cast-iron  in  the  furnace. 
The  product  is  therefore  only  an  agglomerated  mass 
of  wrought-iron  or  steel,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
is  always  a  mixture  of  soft  with  steely  iron  in 
variable  proportions,  the  preponderance  of  the  one  or 
the  other  quality  depending  largely  upon  the  angle  of 
inclination  given  to  the  twyer  during  the  smelting  pro- 
cess ;  for  if  the  twyer  has  a  considerable  inclination,  say 
40"  with  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  it  affords  a  quick 
reduction  of  the  ore,  and  only  a  short  exposure  of  the 
reduced  metal  to  the  recarburising  influence  of  the  fuel, 
and  soft  iron  will  accordingly  predominate  in  the  yield  ; 
but  if  a  nearly  horizontal  position  be  given  to  the 
twyer,  then  the  reduction  will  proceed  more  slowly, 
and  the  steely  quality  of  the  product  will  be  more 
marked 

393.  The  Catalan  furnace  consists  of  a  quadrangular 
hearth,  usuaUy  measuring  about  3  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches, 
tapering  to  2  feet  2  inches  at  the  bottom,  the  back  of  the 
hearth,  through  which  the  twyer  enters,  being  formed 
by  the  side  of  the  building  in  which  the  furnaces  stand. 
The  furnace  hearth  is  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  38,  and  is  built  of  refractory 
masonry  set  in  fire-clay.  The  bottom  is  supported  upon 
one  or  more  arches  which  are  left  in  the  masonry  for  the 
escape  of  moisture,  whilst  upon  the  top  of  the  arches  is 
placed  a  layer  of  fireclay  and  slag  well  beaten  down, 
above  which,  again,  is  the  heai'th-bottom  of  sandstone, 
gi-anite,  or  porphyry  rock,  and  from  this  rise  the  four 
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sides  of  tbe  beartli,  of  vrhidi  the  aide  k  is  formed  of  Leavj 
rectAQgular  bftrs  of  iron  l&id  one  upon  the  other  as  shown ; 
the  opposite  side,  l,  is  likewise  built  up  of  iron  blocks,  but 
each  is  of  a  -wedge-sh&ped  section  so  as  to  form  a  convex 
surface  towards  the  twyer  ;  while  the  third  side  is  of  rough 
masonry ;  and  the  fourth,  known  as  the  face  or  front  of 
the  fumfioe,  is  formed  of  two  iron  plates,  in  the  lower  of 
which  is  made  an  sDerture  for 
d. 
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with  another  box  or  air  chamber,  h,  standing  below  it, 
by  two  wooden  pipes,  c,  or  trees,  as  they  are  caUed^ 
each  about  20  feet  in  length,  and  through  which  height 
the  water  falls  into  the  lower  receiver  or  reservoir,  b, 
in  which  is  an  opening,  y^  for  the  escape  of  the  water, 
and  another,  s,  through  which  the  air  forming  the  blast 
for  the  furnace  is  conducted.  Towards  the  top  of 
the  pipe,  c,  are  smaU  openings,  d,  d,  cut  in  an  inclined 
direction,  and  through  which  atmospheric  air  is  drawn 
as  the  water  from  the  upper  cistern  descends,  the  flow 
being  regulated  by  lifting  and  lowering  the  plug,  e,  into 
the  funnel-shaped  mouth  of  the  pipe,  c,  so  as  to  pass 
a  larger  or  smaller  amount  as  required  by  the  trompe. 
The  water  descends  down  the  middle  of  the  tubes  and 
falls  on  to  the  wooden  shelf,  w,  in  the  lower  cistern, 
thus  breaking  its  fall,  after  which  it  escapes  through 
the  opening,  fy  while  the  air  carried  down  with  the  des- 
cending water  passes  as  before  stated,  by  the  passage,  », 
to  the  twyers ;  but  the  blast  so  supplied  is  always  ob- 
viously highly  charged  with  the  vapour  of  water. 

395.  The  process  of  smelting  is  commenced  by  clearing 
out  the  red-hot  charcoal,  scorise,  and  the  adhering  fused 
matters  left  in  the  hearth  from  the  last  charge.  The 
hearth  is  thus  still  at  a  red  heat,  when  burning  charcoal  is 
distributed  over  the  bottom,  and  as  this  bums  up  the 
hearth  is  filled  up  with  charcoal  to  the  level  of  the  twyers, 
after  which  a  sheet-iron  division  is  inserted  across  the 
hearth,  and  more  charcoal  is  added  to  the  compartment 
so  formed  nearest  to  the  twyer,  whilst  the  other  side 
farthest  from  the  twyer  is  charged  with  roasted  ore,  usually 
an  easily  reducible  brown  haematite  containing  from  40  to 
45  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  ore  is  first  broken  into 
pieces  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  by  raising  the  partition  as 
required  during  the  filling  of  the  hearth  the  ore  is  heaped 
up  on  the  side  opposite  the  twyer,  and  its  surface  finally 
covered  over  with  damp  charcoal  and  small  ore ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  space  between  the  ore  and  the  twyer 
side  of  the  furnace  is  filled  up  with  the  larger  pieces  of 
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charcoal  The  trompe  or  blast  is  now  put  slowly  into 
action,  when  the  temperature  gradually  increases,  and 
any  moisture  or  volatile  matters  not  completely  expelled 
from  the  ore  during  the  preliminary  calcination  are 
driven  off;  and  as  the  temperature  further  increases  the 
reduction  of  the  metal  is  effected,  the  charge  at  the  same 
time  sinking  down,  and  fresh  charcoal  being  added  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  consumed. 

396.  The  rectctiona  involved  in  the  Catalan  process 
are  thus  similar  to  those  in  the  blast  furnace— viz.,  the 
blast  entering  by  the  twyer  immediately  meets  with  red- 
hot  charcoal,  and  combustion  ensues  with  the  production 
of  carbonic  anhydride,  which  gas  traversing  over  more 
heated  charcoal  is  quickly  reduced  to  the  state  of  carbonic 
oxide,  which,  ascending  through  the  strongly  heated  ore, 
rendered  also  porous  and  permeable  to  gases  by  the  roasting 
during  the  earlier  stage  of  the  process,  acts  upon  the  oxides 
of  iron,  with  the  result  that  the  carbonic  oxide  is  re- 
oxidised  to  the  state  of  carbonic  anhydride,  which  escapes 
from  the  furnace,  whilst  the  ore  suffers  reduction  with  the 
separation  of  spongy  iron.  A  further  portion  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  are  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
ferrous  oxide,  and  this,  uniting  with  the  silicious  matters 
of  the  charge,  thus  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  very 
fusible  and  liquid  slag  composed  essentially  of  ferrous 
silicate  (2FeO,SiO,),  which  accumulates  in  the  hearth, 
and  from  whence  it  is  run  out  as  required  through  the 
slag-hole  previously  named  in  the  lower  plate  of  the  front 
of  the  fumaca  The  production  of  such  a  slag  involves 
a  considerable  loss  of  iron,  but  its  presence  also  exercises 
a  decarburising  influence  upon  the  plastic  spongy  iron 
in  the  hearth-bottom. 

397.  It  is  only  after  about  two  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  process  that  the  full  power  of  the  blast 
is  put  on,  whereupon  the  charge  begins  to  descend  as  the 
consumption  of  charcoal  and  the  reduction  of  the  ore 
proceed;  whilst  the  slag  and  spongy  iron  produced  as 
above  collect  in  the  hearth-bottom^  the  workmen  all  the 
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time  moYing  the  descending  pasty  materials  towards  the 
blast-nozzle,  whereby  they  are  more  strongly  heated, 
and  the  slag  better  separated  from  the  reduced  metaL 
Farther,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  charcoal  and  ore  thus 
removed,  additions  of  ore  and  fuel  are  continually  made  as 
the  charge  descends,  until  the  whole  charge  has  thus  been 
introduced  into  the  furnace.  After  about  five  hours' 
working  sufficient  metal  will  have  collected  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hearth  to  form  a  bloom,  when  the  slag,  which  has 
throughout  been  tapped  out  at  intervals,  is  again  run  out, 
and  the  spongy  mass  of  metal  is  withdrawn  to  be  shingled 
under  the  steam-hammer  for  the  expulsion  of  the  slag  and 
extraneous  matters,  together  with  the  consolidation  of  the 
mass  by  welding  together  the  spongy  granular  mass  into 
a  more  solid  bloom.  Each  charge  of  some  9^  cwts.  of  ore, 
containing  from  45  to  48  per  cent,  of  iron,  occupies 
altogether  about  six  hours  to  work  off,  and  consumes 
in  its  reduction  about  10|cwts.  of  charcoal,  yielding, 
after  shingling,  cutting  up,  re-heating,  and  again  hammer- 
ing, about  3  cwts.  of  iron  bars, 

398.  The  Bloomery  furnaces  are  still  in  use  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  for  the  smelting  of  the  rich 
and  pure  magnetic  iron  ores  and  titanif erous  iron  sands ; 
but  the  purer  and  more  easily  reducible  magnetic  iron 
ore  is  preferable,  since  the  titaniferous  sanas  are  more 
refractory,  and  therefore  do  not  yield  such  favourable 
results ;  whilst  also  such  ores  as  contain  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron  are  not  applicable  for  treatment  in 
this  furnace.  The  Bloomery  furnace  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  England,  but  is  now  quite  obsolete  in  English 
practice. 

399.  The  furnaces  are  built  in  ranges  on  either  side 
of  a  quadrangular  mass  of  brickwork,  and  each  measures 
about  27  or  28  inches  along  each  of  its  two  sides,  by 
30  to  32  inches  along  the  other  sides,  and  is  only  from 
20  to  25  inches  in  height  above  the  twyer,  and  from 
8  to  14  inches  in  depth  below  the  twyer.  The  sides 
are  formed  of   cast-iron  plates,  1^  inch  in  thickness. 
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resting  in  the  hollow  cast-iron  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and 
placed  so  as  to  slope  both  inwards  and  downwards.  The 
hollow  bottom  is  cooled  bj  the  circulation  of  a  current 
of  water  through  the  castings,  by  conducting  thereto  the 
water  which  has  already  circulated  for  a  like  purpose 
through  the  box  in  the  twyer  plate  of  the  furmice,  foVia 
these  furnaces  a  blast  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from 
280°  0.  to  320'  C.  (500°  ¥ahr.  to  600°  Fahr.)  is  employed. 
The  twyer,  the  furnace  end  of  which  is  of  a  segmental  form 
measuring  1^  inch  in  height  and  |  inch  in  width,  is  laid 
at  an  angle  so  as  to  direct  the  blast  to  the  middle  of  the 
hearth,  and  the  working  pressure  of  the  blast  when 
smelting  the  finer  magnetic  iron  sanda  is  from  i  of  a 
pound  to  1^  pound.  In  front  of  the  furnace  and  about 
16  inches  above  the  bottom,  is  an  iron  hearth  measuring 
about  18  inches  in  width,  whilst  in  the  side  of  the  iron 
plate  beneath  it,  is  the  tap-hole  for  running  out  the 
slag  from  time  to  time.  The  blast  is  heated  by  passing 
the  air  through  pipes  placed  in  chambers  above  the 
furnace,  and  which  are  heated  by  the  waste  gases  there- 
from. The  waste  gases  are  conveyed  from  each  pair 
of  furnaces  first  into  a  chamber  for  re-heating  the 
blooms,  in  which  chamber  the  combustion  of  any  car- 
bonic oxide  produced  and  escaping  from  the  furnace 
is  effected  by  admitting  atmospheric  air,  which  has 
been  heated  by  passing  it  through  pipes  placed  over 
the  hearth;  and  after  passing  through  this  re-heating 
chamber  the  gases  are  then  used  for  heating  the  blast  as 
above. 

400.  The  process  of  smelting  is  conducted  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Catalan  furnace,  except  that  in 
the  Bloomery  furnace  the  ore  is  employed  in  a  finer 
state  of  division,  and  the  furnace  is  worked  continually. 
In  the  Bloomery  furnace  the  hearth  does  not  require  to 
be  cleaned  out  after  the  withdrawal  of  each  bloom,  in 
the  manner  necessary  with  the  Catalan  process,  owing 
to  the  manner  of  charging  the  latter,  which,  as  just  de- 
scribed, is  to  place  the  larger  ore  against  the  sloping  side 
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of  the  furnace  farthest  from  the  twyer,  and  to  continue 
the  process  by  the  addition  of  small  ore  only,  until  the 
whole  charge  is  added.  But  in  the  Bloomery  furnace, 
after  the  fire  has  been  lighted,  the  hearth  is  filled  with 
charcoal  and  powdered  ore  is  scattered  over  it  at  in- 
tervals, the  charge  in  the  meantime  descending  regularly 
towards  the  twyers,  its  place  being  supplied  by  fresh 
additions  of  ore  and  charcoal  as  required.  The  smelting 
is  thus  effected  during  the  descent  of  the  charge,  and 
without  the  complete  fusion  of  the  reduced  metal,  which 
collects  in  the  hearth-bottom  as  an  irregular  agglomera- 
tion or  lump  of  granular  malleable  metal,  whilst  the 
earthy  matters  are  largely  separated  as  a  slag,  which  is 
tapped  out  at  the  necessary  intervals ;  so  that  in  about 
three  hours  from  the  commencement,  additions  of  ore 
and  fuel  having  in  the  meantime  been  continually  made 
to  the  furnace,  the  lump  or  mass  of  metal  in  the  hearth 
weighs  about  300  pounds,  and  it  is  then  lifted  by  means 
of  a  bar,  and  so  held  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  zone  of 
higher  temperature  existing  before  the  twyer,  whereby 
a  better  welding  heat  is  imparted  to  it.  The  lump  is 
then  withdrawn  and  shingled  into  a  bloom,  which  is 
afterwards  cut  up,  re-heated  in  a  Bloomery  furnace,  and 
drawn  out  into  bars.  Each  hearth  thus  yields  about 
300  pounds  of  metal  in  three  hours,  or  2,400  pounds  per 
day  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  consumption  of  about 
62^  cwts.  of  charcoal  to  the  ton  of  metal  obtained  ;  but 
the  malleable  iron  so  produced  is  very  free  from  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  although  of  very  unequal  and  variable 
temper  or  hardness,  the  same  bloom  presenting  at  one 
point  the  fracture  of  a  very  soft  metal,  and  at  another 
that  of  a  hard  steely  product,  thus  rendering  it  best 
adapted  for  fusion  in  the  open  hearth,  or  in  crucibles,  for 
the  production  of  a  steel  of  uniform  temper. 

401.  In  smelting  the  titaniferous  sands  of  Canada  in 
this  furnace,  the  twyer,  instead  of  having  the  considerable 
inclination  necessary  when  treating  the  magnetic  iron  ores 
as  above  described,  is  laid  nearly  horizontal,  whilst  the 
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pressure  of  blast  is  also  lower  than  when  magnetic  ores 
are  under  treatment. 

402.  The  High  Bloomery  or  Stiickofen  fdmace,  for- 
merly employed  on  the  Continent,  but,  on  account  of  its 
large  consumption  of  charcoal,  is  now  generally  abandoned 

»  in  favour  of  the  more  economical,  indirect  method  of  pro- 
ducing malleable  iron  by  first  making  pig-iron,  and  sub- 
sequently decarburising  and  purifying  it  for  the  production 
of  malleable  iron.  This  furnace  is  interesting,  however,  as 
occupying  a  position  between  the  Catalan  and  Bloomery 
hearths  just  described,  and  the  modem  blast  furnace ; 
since  the  Stiickofen  was  a  small  furnace  of  about  15  feet 
in  height,  and  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  hearth,  with 
only  a  single  arch  at  the  hearth,  which  was  used  alike  for 
the  insertion  of  the  twyer  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bloom.  The  blast  was  supplied  by  bellows  driven  by 
a  water-wheel,  and  the  slag  was  tapped  out  from  a 
separate  slag-hole  at  the  proper  intervals. 

403.  In  working  this  furnace  the  practice  was  first  to 
fill  it  with  charcoal,  which  was  ignited  at  the  twyer  hole, 
after  which  the  twyer  was  inserted  and  the  blast  turned 
on  as  soon  as  combustion  wa«  thoroughly  active ;  where- 
upon  roasted  ores  and  charcoal  were  alternately  added  as 
required  for  the  conduct  of  the  process,  so  that  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  sufficient  metal  had  collected  in  the 
form  of  a  bloom  on  the  hearth  to  require  removal,  an 
operation  effected  by  first  removing  the  bellows  and 
the  twyer,  and  then  making  a  hole  in  the  masonry 
(which  would  be  afterwards  loosely  bricked  up) 
through  which  the  bloom  of  spongy  metal  was  with- 
dray^ioT  consoUdation  by  shin|linf  under  the  hammer. 
The  bloom  so  obtained  was  cut  up,  refined  in  small 
hearths  or  bloomeries  with  bottoms  coated  with  a  brasque 
of  fine  charcoal,  and  the  refined  bloom  was  again  ham- 
mered out  for  the  production  of  bars. 

404.  The  Ghenot  process  for  the  production  of  a 
sponge  of  malleable  iron,  to  be  subsequently  hammered 
and  rolled  into  merchant  bars,  or  to  be  re-melted  along 
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with  solid  or  liquid  carbonaceous  matters  for  the  produc- 
tion of  steel,  although  tried  somewhat  extensively  in  this 
country,  and  much  approved  of  on  the  Continent  some 
years  ago,  is  not^  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  any  longer 
pursued,  except  in  Spain,  where  also  the  process  appears 
likely  to  be  abandoned,  since,  besides  requiring  for  its 
employment  a  supply  of  very  pure  and  rich  ores,  its 
management  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  while  the 
consumption  of  the  sponge  during  its  working  into 
balls  is  very  great 

405.  At  El  Desierto  "Works,  near  Barracaldo,  Spain,* 
the  reducing  furnaces  consist  of  a  pair  of  vertical,  rectan- 
gular brick  retorts  each  4  feet,  7  inches  long,  1  foot  wide, 
and  28  feet  high,  which  are  heated  externally  by  coal  fires, 
and  charged  with  ore  and  charcoal  in  alternate  layers. 
A  portion  of  the  reduced  sponge  is  withdrawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  retorts  twice  daily,  fresh  ore  and  charcoal 
being  filled  in  at  the  top  to  supply  its  placa  The 
reduction  of  the  ore  and  cooling  of  the  sponge  in  the 
Spanish  works  occupies  three  days  for  its  completion,  and 
each  retort  yields  in  this  manner  about  14*5  cwts.  of 
sponge  every  twenty-four  hours,  requiring  for  its  produc-~ 
tion  about  25  cwts.  of  ore,  5  cwts.  of  charcoal,  and  over 
9  cwts.  of  coal.  The  metallic  sponge  obtained  by*  the  re- 
duction  of  the  ore  in  the  retorts  £  m!de  into  biOls  of  malle- 
able  or  f orgeable  metal  in  charcoal  hearths,  worked  with  a 
blast  at  a  pressure  of  1*18  inch  of  mercury,  each  charge  of 
about  202  lbs.  weight  requiring  for  its  balling  about  55  lbs. 
of  charcoal ;  and  of  such  charges  each  hearth  works  off  from 
15  to  20  in  the  day  of  twelve  hours.  For  every  ton  of 
merchant  bars  produced  from  the  sponge,  there  are  con- 
sumed about  37  cwts.  of  the  latter,  and  10  cwts.  of  char- 
coal The  slag  or  cinder  produced  in  the  process  is  very 
rich  in  iron,  and  the  metal  yielded  in  Spain  is  said  to  be 
soft  and  malleable,  and  to  b^  especially  in  request  for  the 
production  of  the  nails  used  in  the  shoeing  of  oxen. 

406.  The   retorts  employed   in  France   during    the 

♦  "Annalegdes  Mines,"  1879. 
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working  of  the  Chenot  process  were  larger  than  the 
above,  measuring  about  6  feet,  6  inches  in  length,  3  feet 
in  width,  and  27  feet,  6  inches  in  height,  and  were  built 
in  pairs  within  a. cubical  mass  of  masonry  surmounted 
by  a  cone  of  elliptical  section,  the  retorts  being  heated 
externally  by  a  series  of  vertical  flues  passing  around 
them  from  the  fire-places  at  the  bottom,  and  leading  to 
a  flue  at  the  top,  communicating  with  the  atmosphere. 
Each  of  these  retorts  was  charged  with  about  30  cwts.  of 
calcined  ore,  previously  broken  into  fragments  of  about 
1^  cubic  inch  and  mixed  with  some  10  cwts.  of  wood 
charcoal,  or  if  the  ore  were  of  a  pulverulent  nature  it  was 
mixed  with  such  reducing  matters  a^  resin,  of  which  about 
3  per  cent,  was  added  for  the  agglomeration  of  the  ore. 
The  reduction  of  this  charge  extended  over  three  days, 
whilst  other  three  days  were  necessary  to  cool  down  the 
metallic  sponge  out  of  contact  with  the  air;  for  the 
metallic  sponge  when  first  reduced,  if  directly  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  takes  fire  and  bums  with  the  production 
of  oxide  of  iron ;  hence,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the 
reduced  metal,  the  retorts  were  made  slightly  larger  at  the 
lower  than  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  charge  was  allowed 
to  fall  (by  withdrawing  the  bottom  bars  of  the  retorts) 
into  a  sheet-iron  cooler  placed  beneath  them,  and  from 
whence,  when  sufficiently  cold,  it  was  removed  to  another 
iron  case  below  which  was  a  waggon  running  on  rails,  and 
placed  level  with  the  ground  The  sponge  thus  obtained 
was  either  introduced  into  crucibles  along  with  charcoal 
or  other  solid  matters  rich  in  carbon,  and  then  melted  for 
the  production  of  steel,  or  it  was  balled  in  a  charcoal 
hearth,  and  then,  after  hammering,  cutting  up,  piling,  and 
reheating,  was  rolled  into  bars  in  the  usual  manner. 

407.  The  spongy,  pulverulent  material  obtained  from 
the  Chenot  retorts  has  a  light-grey  colour,  is  very  soft  and 
malleable,  and  can  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  under  a  pressure 
of  about  2  tons  to  the  square  inch  it  can  be  compressed  to 
about  one-fifth  of  its  original  volume,  evolving  great  heat 
during  the  compression  and  solidification. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

INDIRECT  METHODS   FOR   THE    PRODUCTION   OF 
,  MALLEABLE    IRON. 

408.  By  the  older  or  direct  processes  the  production 
of  malleable  iroo  was  the  direct  product  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  iron  ores;  while  by  the  more  modem  or  indirect 
processes,  cast-iron  is  first  produced  by  the  smelting  of 
iron  ores,  and  the  cast-iron  so  obtaiaed  is  subsequently 
subjected  to  a  series  of  operations  by  which  its  con- 
version into  wrought  iron  is  effected. 

409.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  malleable  iron 
now  manufactured  is  produced  by  the  indirect  methods — 
that  is  to  say,  by  subjecting  pig-iron  to  decarburisation  in 
the  puddling  or  reverberatory  furnace — either  with  or 
without  the  preliminary  operation  of  refining  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  white  iron  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  puddling  furnace.  The  process  of  refining 
effects  the  partial  decarburisation  and  purification  of 
grey  pig-iron  with  its  conversion  into  white  iron ; 
but,  besides  the  puddling,  or  combined  refining  and 
puddling  processes,  the  indirect  methods  also  include  the 
operations  for  the  conversion  of  pig-iron  into  malleable 
iron  in  open-hearths  with  coke  or  charcoal  as  the  fuel,  in 
the  manner  still  pursued  in  South  Wales,  Swedei^  &a, 
but  more  particularly  in  South  Wales,  as  used  for  the 
production  of  the  so-called  coke  and  charcoal  plates 
respectively  required  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plates; 
but  the  production  of  coke  and  charcoal  plates  is 
being  much  curtailed  by  the  extensive  use  of  steel 
sheete  in  their  stead. 

PRODUCTION   OF   MALLEABLE   OR   WROUGHT   IRON  FROM 
PIG-IRON   IN   OPEN   HEARTH   FCJRNACEa 

410.  Although  of  considerable  antiquity  and  great 
simplicity,  the  method  of  producing  malleable  iron  by  the 
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treatment  of  pig-iron  in  open-hearth  fineries  is  still 
diminishing  in  use  and  importance.  The  course  usually 
pursued  in  these  methods  is  simply  to  melt  pig-iron 
in  shallow  hearths,  and  to  expose  the  melted  metal  to  the 
decarburising  influence  of  a  blast  or  current  of  atmo- 
spheric air  directed  upon  its  surface  from  an  inclined 
twyer,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  agencies;  or  the  de- 
carburisation  may  be  effected  if  white  iron  approaching 
in  composition  to  refined  metal  be  under  treatment,  by 
the  introduction  into  the  furnace  of  such  decarburising 
agents  as  hsematite,  hammer-scale,  and  the  like,  without 
any  material  assistance  from  the  decarburising  influence 
of  the  blast. 

411.  The  essential  difference  between  the  open  hearth 
and  the  puddling  process  is,  that  in  the  last-named  the 
fuel  employed  is  raw  coal,  and  the  metal  is  melted  and 
converted  into  wrought  iron  without  coming  into  contact 
with  the  fuel ;  while  in  the  open  -  hearth  fineries  the 
conversion  is  effected  with  the  metal  and  the  fuel  (coke 
or  charcoal)-  in  contact  upon  one  and  the  same  hearth. 

412.  The  operations  for  the  conversion  of  cast  into 
malleable  iron  upon  the  open  hearth  embrace  three  stages, 
if  grey  pig-iron  be  under  treatment.  In  the  first  stage 
the  grey  iron  is  converted  into  white  iron  in  a  coke 
refinery  ;  the  second,  stage  is  that  of  lifting  and  breaking 
up  the  metal  in  the  furnace,  while  the  third  or  final  stage 
is  that  of  balling  the  product ;  and  according  as  these 
three  operations  are  conducted  in  one  or  more  furnaces 
arise  the  principal  modifications  of  the  procedure  observed 
in  different  localities ;  thus  the  whole  operation  may  be 
conducted  in  two  separate  furnaces  consisting  of  one 
refinery  J  or  running-out  fi/re^  working  in  conjunction  with 
two  charcoal  fineries,  or  it  may  be  completed  in  one 
hearth  or  fire.  The  former  method  represents  the  mode 
of  procedure  in  South  Wales,  whilst  the  latter  con- 
stitutes the  German  or  Walloon  process  of  Sweden,  <fec. 

413.  The  South  Wales  process  is  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  metal  used  in  the  production  of  what 
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are  known  commercially  as  coke  plates,  and,  briefly  stated^ 
consists  in  the  fusion  of  pig-iron  of  good  quality  in  a 
coke  refinery  or  running-out  fire,  followed  by  a  further 
fining  and  working  of  the  refined  metal  so  produced  in  a 
charcoal  finery,  after  which  the  product  is  worked  under 
the  steam  hammer  or  helve  into  large  cakes  or  sta/mps 
of  from  IJ  inch  to  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  which 
are  then  re-heated  in  the  hoUowfi,re,  forged  under 
helves,  and  rolled  into  bars ;  these  latter  are  then  cut 
up  into  proper  lengths  for  rolling  out  in  the  manner  to 
be  subsequently  described,  into  sheets  or  plates  of  the 
required  thickness. 

414.  The  refinery  or  rurvning-out  fire  j  ust  mentioned  is 
a  small  square  hearth,  measuring  about  18  inches  along 
the  side,  and  to  this  hearth  a  blast  of  atmospheric  air  is  sup- 
plied through  a  pair  of  inclined  twj'ers,  the  furnace  being 
similar  except  as  to  size,  to  the  refinery  described  and 
illustrated  in  Fig.  40  (p.  239),  which  is  employed  for  the 
conversion  of  grey  into  white  iron  preliminary  to  dry  pud- 
dling in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  Worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  refinery  of  South  Wales  are  two  charcoal 
fineries  placed  immediately  in  front  of  it  but  at  a  lower 
level,  so  that  the  charge  of  imperfectly  refined  metal 
can  be  tapped  from  the  bottom  of  the  refinery  hearth, 
and  run  direct  along  inclined  grooves  or  channels 
into  the  two  fineries  between  which  the  charge  of  one 
refinery  is  divided. 

416.  The  cJiarcoal  fineries  are  also  small  rectangular 
hearths  surmounted  b}*  a  chimney  or  stack  (Fig.  39),  and 
supplied  with  cold  blast  through  one  water  twyer.  The 
hearth  is  formed  of  cast-iron  plates,  and  the  bottom  is 
made  hollow  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  cool  by  the  cir- 
culation of  air  beneath  it ;  the  side  plates  along  three 
sides  of  the  hearth  are  placed  vertically,  whilst  the  fourth 
or  working  side  is  made  to  slope  outwards. 

416.  The  refinery  or  running-out  fire  uses  coke  as  its 
fuel,  and  upon  the  hearth,  previously  charged  with  coke, 
there  is  placed   at  each  charge  from  5  to  6  cwt^s.   of 
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£ig-iroti,  which  then  slowly  melts  and  collecte  on  the 
attom  of  the  furnace,  becoming  parti&lly  decarburiBed  and 
^fined  by  the  oxidising  action  of  the  inclined  blast. 
The  metal  so  collected  in 
^e  hearth  is  then  tapped 
out  from  the  bottom  and 
divided  between  two  charcoal 
fineries,  which  are  still  at  a 
red  heat  from  the  working 
off  of  tbe  last  charge.  The 
charcoal  fineries,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  a  charge,  are 
cleared  of  residual  matter 
before  the  introduction  of 
a  fresh  chai^  from  the 
refinery,  and  any  residuary 
metal  that  remained  on 
the  hearth  is  collected  into 
a  ball  to  be  added  to  the 
next  charge.  In  tapping 
the  metal  from  the  refinery 
into  the  two  fineries,  care 
is  observed  to  keep  bock  the  . 
slag  from  the  latter  as 
much,  as  possible,  but  a  little 

,  ■    ..    ii     !•        ■  Pin.  38,— ElBiitionolChiTcoal 

alwayspassesmtothe  fineries        *  rinaiy, 

and  quickly  solidifies  on  the 

surface  of  the  metal,  from  whence  it  is  removed  and  a 
quantity  of  charcoal  then  thrown  over  the  metal.  At  this 
stage  the  blast  is  turned  on,  and  the  partially  solidified 
metal  is  broken  up  by  the  workman,  who  then  di-aws  the 
metal  towards  the  twyer  aide  of  the  hearth  whilst  water 
is  lightly  thrown  over  the  surface  of  the  charcoal  to  pre- 
vent loss  by  its  burning  away,  and  more  fuel  is'added  aa 
required  during  the  progress  of  the  process.  The  resi- 
dual ball  of  metal  collected  from  the  hearth  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  previous  cbvge  is  now  added,  and 
in  a  little  over  one  hour  from  the  commencement,  tbe 
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iTorkman  haying  in  the  meantime  constantly  broken  up 
and  raised  the  metal  from  the  hearth  bottom  towards  the 
twyers,  the  metaJ  will  have  "  come  to  nature,"  as  it  is 
termed,  and  a  lump  of  pasty,  malleable  metal,  mixed 
however,  with  much  slag  or  cinder,  collects  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hearth,  from  whence  it  is  withdrawn  in  one  bloom 
or  ball  weighing  something  under  2  cwts.  This  bloom  is 
forthwith  shingled  under  the  steam-hammer  or  under  a 
helve  of  about  6  tons  weight,  for  the  production  of  a  flat 
bar  or  slab  of  from  1^  inch  to  2  inches  in  thickness,  which 
is  nicked  or  partially  cut  through  so  as  to  yield  when 
subsequently  broken  up  by  the  sledge  hammer,  pieces 
or  stamps  weighing  about  28  lbs.  each.  The  fracture  of 
each  bar  is  examined  as  it  is  thus  broken  up,  and  only 
such  slabs  as  present  a  fairly  crystalline  and  uniform 
grain  of  metal  are  used  in  the  formation  of  the  pile  for 
the  finished  sheets.  During  the  conduct  of  the  process 
of  fining,  it  is  the  practice  to  tap  out  the  slag  or  cinder 
from  the  hearth  two  or  three  times,  as  may  be  required. 
Such  slags  or  cinders  are  of  a  highly  basic  character, 
containing  towards  the  end  of  the  fining  operation  as 
much  as  75  per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide. 

417.  The  stamps  obtained  as  above  are  subsequently 
piled  upon  the  flattened  end,  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
length,  of  a  staff  made  of  a  metal  similar  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  stamps  themselves.  The  pile  formed  by 
placing  about  three  of  the  stamps  upon  the  staff  is  raised 
to  a  welding  heat  in  the  hollow-tire,  and  then  welded 
into  a  solid  mass  under  the  hammer,  whereupon  the 
slab  so  formed  is  nicked  on  the  under  side  and  then 
doubled  upon  itself,  whereby  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces 
of  the  pile  are  produced  from  the  same  surface  of  the 
slab.  The  pile  is  again  raised  to  a  welding  heat  in 
the  hollow-fire  and  again  welded  under  the  hammer  into 
a  billet,  which  is  taken  whilst  still  hot,  sheared  from  the 
handle  of  the  staff,  and  at  once  rolled  into  a  bar. 

418.  The  particular  method  of  procedure  just  described 
for  the  production  of  the  hammered  bloom  is  known^  as 
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the  method  of  "  tops  and  bottoms,"  from  their  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  being  produced  from  the  same  face  of  the 
slab,  and  these  blooms  are  afterwards  sent  to  the  rolls  for 
rolling  out  into  sheets,  of  which  the  upper  and  lower  sides 
present  the  same  kind  of  surface. 

419.  The  hollou>-Jire  ^uHt  referred  to  as  being  employed 
for  reheating  the  stamps  for  rehammering  and  rewelding,  is 
a  deep  rectangular  hearth  or  chamber  of  brickwork,  arched 
over  at  the  top,  whilst  in  the  sides  are  openings  closed  by 
sliding  doors.  The  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  formed  of 
cast-iron  plates,  beneath  which  the  air  is  free  to  circulate 
for  keeping  the  plates  cooL  On  the  bottom  plate  is  built 
a  layer  of  fire-brick,  and  the  hearth  is  not  provided  with 
any  chimney  or  stack,  but  the  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion before  escaping  to  the  atmosphere,  pass  from  the 
hollow-fire  through  a  partition  or  wall  between  it  and  a 
second  chamber  in  which  the  pile  of  stamps  is  placed  for 
a  preliminary  heating,  before  it  is  inserted  into  the  fiame 
of  the  hollow-fire.  The  firing  door  or  stoke-hole  is  on  one 
side  of  the  chamber,  and  through  this  door  the  coke,  which 
is  the  fuel  here  employed,  is  introduced  on  to  the  hearth 
bottom.  The  chamber  is  at  all  times  only  partially 
filled  with  fuel,  and  the  combustion  of  the  same  is 
maintained  by  a  blast  of  atmospheric  air  introduced  from 
an  inclined  twyer  near  to  the  surface  of  the  fuel.  In  this 
manner  the  chamber  or  furnace  above  the  fuel  is  filled 
with  fiame,  which  plays  around  the  stamps  placed  within 
it  for  reheating ;  the  pile  does  not  rest  uiK>n  the  bottom, 
but  is  supported  in  the  midst  of  the  fiame,  in  which 
manner  it  is  raised  to  a  welding  heat  without  coming 
into  contact  with  the  fuel,  the  handle  of  the  staff  all 
the  time  projecting  beyond  the  furnace  door. 

420.  The  Lancashire  Hearth  or  Swedish  Finery  is  also 
a  rectangular  closed  chamber  or  hearth,  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  which  are  of  cast-iron  plates.  The  hearth 
communicates  by  horizontal  flues  with  the  stack,  and 
the  pig-iron  is  first  placed  in  them  for  heating  before 
it  is  drawn  forward  into  the  hearth  itself.     Charcoal 
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is  the  fuel  employed  in  this  hearth,  and  a  blast  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  (212"  Eahr.)  is  intro- 
duced through  one  twyer,  this  temperature  being  given 
to  it  by  passing  it  on  its  way  to  the  twyer  through 
a  series  of  iron  tubes  heated  by  the  waste  gases  of  the 
finery ;  the  blast  is  delivered  at  a  pressure  of  from 
1  lb.  to  1^  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure with  the  Lancashire  hearth  is  first  to  charge  upon 
the  heated  hearth  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  upon  which  is 
then  drawn  from  the  fines  or  heating  chambers  already 
mentioned  a  charge  of  about  2  cwts.  -of  the  pig-iron  pre- 
viously placed  there  for  heating  by  exposure  to  the  gases 
in  the  fiues;  the  blast  is  then  turned  on  and  more 
charcoal  is  added,  in  which  manner  the  metal  is  slowly 
melted  and  trickles  down  before  the  blast,  by  which  it  is 
partially  decarburised  and  fined  before  it  reaches  the 
hearth  bottom,  where  it  partially  solidifies  or  hardens, 
and  the  workman  is  constantly  engaged  breaking  it  up 
with  his  bars  and  raising  it  before  the  blast  for  further 
fining  and  decarburisation.  As  the  dec€trburisation  thus 
proceeds,  the  metal  becomes  less  fusible,  and  the  workman 
is  able  to  raise  the  whole  charge  to  the  top  of  the  fuel  in 
the  hearth,  and  this  being  accomplished,  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  addition  of  fresh  charcoal  and  an  increase 
in  the  temperature  by  the  turning  on  of  more  blast, 
whereby  the  partially  fused  metal  is  again  perfectly 
melted,  and  thus  better  separated  from  the  slag  with 
which  it  is  mixed ;  and,  this  being  efiected,  the  fined 
metal  is  collected  into  a  ball  upon  the  hearth  bottom, 
which  ball  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  shingled 
as  usual,  and  cut  up  into  suitable  lengths  for  piling  and 
reheating,  either  in  a  separate  fire  or  in  a  gas-furnace. 
The  pile  is  then  rewelded  and  further  treated  under 
the  hammer,  or  rolls  for  the  production  of  malleable 
bars. 

421.  The  fuel  consumed  in  this  hearth  amounts  to 
about  160  lbs.  of  charcoal  per  100  lbs.  of  bars  produced, 
whilst  the  process  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  about  15  per 
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cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  pig-iron  introduced  into  the 
furnace  or  finery. 

422.  The  Walloon  process,  like  the  Swedish- 
Lancashire  hearth  last  described,  is  an  example  of 
the  three  operations  of  melting  down,  breaking  up, 
and  balling  of  the  product  in  one  and  the  same  furnace, 
as  a  continuous  operation,  and  is  principally  interesting 
as  being  the  method  according  to  which,  in  Sweden, 
the  famed  Dannemora  malleable  iron  is  produced. 

423.  The  furnace  employed  in  the  Walloon  process  is 
a  simple  quadrangular  hearth  measuring  from  2  feet  to 

2  feet,  6  inches  in  width,  and  about  10  inches  in  depth  ; 
it  is  formed  of  thick  cast-iron  plates,  and  is  fitted  with  an 
inclined  twyer  through  which  the  blast  is  introduced 
from  two  pairs  of  primitive  bellows,  worked  by  cams  upon 
a  revolving  shaft  driven  usually  by  water  power.  The 
hearth  is  surmounted  by  a  hood  and  chimney  of  brick- 
work, for  taking  away  the  gases,  <&c.,  from  it.  In 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  and  opening  near  the  bottom  of  it, 
is  an  aperture  through  which  the  liquid  slags  produced 
by  the  process  are  tapped  out. 

424.  The  hearth^  having  worked  off  its  last  charge,  is 
partially  cleaned  by  tapping  out  most  of  the  remaining 
slag,  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  leave  in  the  hearth  suffi- 
cient of  the  highly  basic  slag  to  assist  in  the  decarburisa- 
tion  of  the  succeeding  charge;  for  the  fining  in  this  pro- 
cess is  always  conducted  in  a  hath  of  slag.  Besides  the 
slag,  there  will  also  remain  a  residue  of  incandescent 
charcoal,  and  upon  tliis  the  succeeding  charge  of  from  2  to 

3  cwts.  of  metal,  previously  cast  into  small  pigs  suitable 
for  manipulation  in  this  hearth,  is  placed.  The  hearth  is 
then  filled  up  with  fresh  charcoal,  whereupon  the  blast  is 
turned  on,  at  first  more  slowly,  but  more  freely  as  the 
process  goes  on.  The  metal  for  refining  soon  begins  to 
melt,  and  falls  down  in  front  of  the  blast  in  its  descent 
towards  the  hearth  bottom ;  it  thus  becomes  partially 
decarburised  and  purified  under  the  oxidising  influence 
of  the  bkst,  the  decarburising  action  being  also  assisted 
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by  the  highly  basic  slags  of  ferrous  silicate,  which  collect 
upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  hearth.  The  slags, 
as  before  mentioned,  are  tapped  out  through  the  slag- 
hole  as  their  quantity  becomes  excessive,  only  sufficient 
being  retained  in  the  hearth  to  cover  the  fluid  metal, 
and  promote  by  its  basic  character  the  desired  decar- 
burisation  of  the  pig-iron;  but  the  richer  portions  of 
the  slags  tapped  out  are  collected,  and,  along  with 
the  hammer-scale  obtained  in  the  hammering  of  the 
bars,  are  added  to  a  subsequent  charge  during  the 
first  or  melting- down  stage  of  the  process.  A  pasty 
ma^s  of  partially-refined  iron  thus  collects  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hearth,  and  the  workman,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  strong  iron  bar,  then  collects  the  metal  into  one 
mass  or  bloom,  and  raises  it  on  to  the  top  of  the  fuel,  more 
fuel  being  at  the  same  time  added  and  the  pressure  of 
blast  further  increased.  In  this  manner  the  metal  again 
melts  and  passes  down  as  before  into  the  hearth,  having 
undergone  a  further  degree  of  fining  or  decarburisation, 
by  exposure  to  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  blast,  so 
that  the  metal  has  by  this  time  assumed  a  spongy  con- 
dition, when  it  is  again  collected  into  one  bloom  or  ball, 
and  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  to  be  shingled  for  the 
expulsion  of  mechanically-mixed  slag  and  the  consolidation 
and  welding  together  of  the  particles  of  the  spongy  mass. 
The  blooms  thus  obtained  weigh  from  1  to  2  cwts.  each, 
and  are  cut  up  at  the  same  heat  under  the  hammer  into 
three  or  four  pieces  of  suitable  lengths,  which  are  then  re- 
heated, and  again  hammered  for  drawing  out  into  bars. 

425.  The  melting-down  stage  of  this  process  occupies 
fi'om  three  to  three  and  a-half  hours,  and  the  whole 
operation,  including  balling  and  shingling  of  the  blooms, 
requires  about  five  hours  for  its  completion.  The 
hearth  is  worked  much  hotter  than  the  ordinary  charcoal 
finery,  and  the  loss  of  metal  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
the  charge  of  pig-iron  introduced,  while  the  consumption 
of  charcoal  amounts  to  about  150  lbs.  for  every  100  Iba. 
of  pig-iron  treated. 
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426.  During  the  drawing  down  of  the  shingled  bloom 
into  bars  some  five  or  six  reheatings  of  the  metal  are 
necessary,  of  which  the  first  is  efibcted  in  the  finery  hearth 
itself,  during  the  first  or  melting-down  stage  of  the 
process,  the  shingled  bloom  being  held  for  this  purpose 
by  a  pair  of  suitable  tongs  in  the  fore  part  of  the  hearth, 
where  the  temperature  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  bloom 
almost  to  a  welding  heat ;  but  the  later  reheatings  are 
effected  in  a  separate  fira 

427.  The  exact  method  of  procedure  observed  in  the 
working  of  the  Walloon  process  varies  somewhat  from 
that  described  above  in  difierent  works  and  localities. 
Thus,  instead  of  introducing  the  charge  on  to  the  hearth  in 
the  form  of  small  pigs  or  slabs,  as  previously  described,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  prepare  the  pig-iron,  which  is  generaUy 
of  a  white  or  mottled  quality,  in  slabs  of  15  or  16 
feet  in  length  and  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  when 
the  hearth  is  filled  up  with  charcoal  and  the  blast  turned 
on,  a  slab  is  introduced  by  resting  it  on  a  roller  in  front  of 
the  hearth,  whilst  its  extremity  is  pushed  over  the  plate 
in  front  of  the  twyer,  and  so  held  in  the  middle  of  the 
hearth  at  a  distance  of  9  or  10  inches  above  the  bottom. 
The  end  of  the  slab  is  thus  presented  to  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  hearth  near  the  twyer,  and  as  it  melts 
down  it  is  gradually  pushed  farther  into  the  hearth 
until  in  this  manner  the  amount  of  metal  required 
to  produce  a  bloom  of  about  100  Iba  in  weight  has 
been  introduced.  By  this  method  the  fining  or 
coming  to  nature,  is  very  rapid;  and  the  workman 
during  the  melting  down  also  constantly  rabbles  the 
metal  with  iron  bars  as  it  collects  on  the  hearth. 

428.  The  metal  produced  in  these  charcoal  or  Walloon 
fineries  is  of  a  superior  quaUty ;  but  attempts  to  use  hot- 
blast  and  coke  instead  of  cold-blast  and  charcoal  are 
attended  with  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
product. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

REFINING   OF    PIO    IRON,    OR    THE    OONYERSION    OF    GREY 
INTO  WHITE   IRON   IN  THE   COKE   REFINERY. 

429.  Wherever  the  process  of  dry  puddling  (p.  248) 
is  pursued  for  the  production  of  the  better  qualities  of 
miilleable  iron  such  as  those  yielded  by  the  Yorkshire 
furnaces,  this  preliminary  treatment  of  pig-iron  for  the 
production  of  a  partially  decarburised  and  desilicised 
white  or  refined  iron  is  still  pursued.  Now,  in  dry 
puddling  the  oxidation  necessary  for  the  conversion  of 
pig-iron  into  malleable  iron  is  more  dependent  upon  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  than  it  is  in  pig-boiling 
or  wet-puddling,  for  in  the  latter  slags  rich  in  oxides  of 
iron  are  present  in  larger  quantity,  and  the  oxidation  of 
the  impurities  in  the  pig-iron  is  more  largely  affected 
by  these  rich  slags  than  by  atmospheric  oxygen. 
Hence  dry-puddling  is  only  applicable  to  the  working 
of  white  or  refined  iron,  since  such  metal  in  passing  from 
the  solid  to  the  molten  state,  passes  through  a  soft  pasty 
condition  not  afforded  by  grey  iron  under  like  conditions, 
and  this  state  of  the  pig-iron  is  highly  favourable  to 
oxidation  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

430.  The  refining  of  pig-iron  now  under  considera- 
tion is,  therefore,  only  preliminary  to  the  puddling 
of  the  metal  in  the  reverberatory  furnace ;  and  it  con- 
sists in  melting  pig-iron  in  a  rectangular  hearth 
with  coke  or  charcoal ;  and  at  the  same  time  directing 
upon  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal  a  blast  of 
atmospheric  air  from  several  inclined  twyers,  where- 
upon under  such  sti'ongly  oxidising  conditions,  the  pig- 
iron  under  treatment  (usually  grey),  besides  under- 
going a  partial  decarburisation,  has  its  silicon  also 
largely  oxidised  with  the  formation  of  silica,  and  this, 
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nniting  witJi  ferrous  oxide  yields  a  highly  basic  slag  of 
ferrous  silicate,  in  whioh  slag  also  occnrs  a  proportion  of 
the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  present  in  the  original  pig- 
iron.  The  result  is  the  production  of  a  white  or  par- 
tially purified  refined  Tnetal,  which  ia  subsequently  more 
readily  and  quickly  converted  into  malleable  iron  in  the 
puddling  furnace,  owing  to  the  decreased  fluidity  of  the 
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molten  refined  metal,  and  its  greater  freedom  from 
impurities.  The  refined  metal  may  be  either  run  directly 
from  the  refinery  to  the  puddling  furnace,  or,  as  ia  more 
usual,  it  may  be  cast  into  forms  easily  broken  up  into 
pieces  suit&bls  for  introduction  into  the  Aimace. 
It  is  thus  noticeable  that  whilst  the  object  of  the 
Swedish  and  German  fineries  already  described  was  the 
production  of  malleable  iron  direct,  the  product  of  the 
English  refinery  now  being  considered,  is  only  a  partially 
purified  or  refined  metal  requiring  further  treatanent  in 
the  puddling  furnace  for  its  conversion  into  malleable 
or  wrought  iron. 

431.  The  refinery  or  ninning-ont  fire,  in  which 
the  refining  operation  ia  conducted,  consists  of  a  strong 
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cast-iron  framework,  aurmoiinted  by  a  low  brick  chimney 
or  etack  of  from  I6to  18  feet  in  height  (Figs.  40,  il).  The 
hearth  iB  a  quadrangular  cavity  about  4  feet  square  and 
from  15  to  18  inches  in  depth,  and  which  is  bounded  on 
two  of  its  sides  and  at  its  Imck  by  cast-iron  water  blocka, 
a  a,  fitted  within  the  vertical  iron  framework  of  the 
furnace,  and  tiitough  these  blocks  a  current  of  water 
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constantly  circulates.  The  front  side  of  the  hearth  ia 
closed  by  a  cast-iron  dam-plate,  in  which  the  tap-hole  is 
placed,  and  by  which  both  metal  and  slag  are  tapped  out 
into  the  casting-pit  or  pig-mould,  h,  made  of  thick  cast- 
iron  plates  or  blocks,  with  rebated  joints  luted  with 
fire-clay  and  held  together  by  suitable  clamps.  The  pig- 
monld  is  about  12  inches  in  width  by  from  14  to  16 
feet  in  length ;  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  refinery,  and 
rests  longitudinally  upon  the  edges  of  two  long  cast- 
iron  or  brickwork  oistema,  through  which  a  current  of 
water  flows  to  aid  in  the  quicker  cooling  of  the  refined 
meteJ,  both  by  cooling  the  mould  and  by  supplying  the 
water  which  is  thrown  over  the  surface  of  the  heated 
metal   in   the  mould.     The  water  in  these  cisterns  is 
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maintained  at  a  level  of  about  1  inch  below  tlie  under- 
side of  the  pig -bed  or  mould.  In  order  to  still  further 
facilitate  the  breaking-up  of  the  plate  of  refined  metal 
so  obtained,  a  projecting  rib  is  often  left  in  the  bottom 
of  the  mould,  producing  a  corresponding  groove  and  line 
of  weakness  in  the  plate  of  metal  cast  therein. 

432.  The  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  formed  of  blocks  of 
dressed    sandstone    of    about    12   inches   in    thickness, 
which  themselves  rest  upon  a  substructure  of  brickwork  or 
masonry.     Above  the  side  water  blocks,  a  a,  and  carried 
upon    suitable    projections    or   lugs,    are   the    cast-iron 
twyer  plates  of  some  2J  inches  in  thickness,  which  are 
provided     with     openings     for     the     introduction   .  of 
the  two  or  three  (according  to  the  size  of  the  hearth) 
blast  nozzles  or  twyers   upon  each  side  of  the  hearth. 
The  water  twy^rs  are  usually  of  from  1^  to  If  inch  in 
diameter,  and   are  inclined  downwards  at  an   argle  of 
from  30^  to  35*^.     The  blast  is  supplied  at  a  pressure  of 
from   2   to    3  lbs.    per   square    inch,  according   to  the 
nature  of  the  coke  employed;  and  the  twyers  upon  the 
two  sides  of  the  refinery  are  arranged  so  that  the  blast 
delivered   by   each   one   is   directed  towards  the  space 
between  the  two  twyers  on  the  opposite   side,   thereby 
distributing  the  blast  more  uniformly  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  molten  metal  in  the  hearth ;  each  nozzle  is 
further  provided   with   a  stop  or  regulating  valve   for 
adjusting  the  supply  of  blast  from   each  twyer  during 
the  working  of  the  charge,     w  w  are  water  troughs  or 
boshes  into  which  the  waste  water  from  the  twyers  is 
delivered,   and  in  which   the  workman  cools   his   tools 
during  the  working  of  the  charge.     The   back   of  the 
furnace  between  the  base  of  the  stack  and  the  water 
blocks  is  closed  by  wrought  or  cast-iron  doors  hung  to 
the    side   frames,   and  the   front   above   the   dam-plate 
is   also   closed    by    a  sliding    door,  connected   with    a 
lever  by   which  it    can  be   readily   raised  or  lowered. 
A   dust-plate  is  also   usually   fixed   on  the   dam-plate 
to  facilitate  the  filling  and  working  of  the  fire. 
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433.  In  the  Yorkshire  refineries  five  twyers  only  are 
employed,  two  being  placed  in  one  side  and  three  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hearth,  but  arranged  as  before  so  as 
not  to  oppose  each  other.  In  some  of  the  smaller  refineries, 
however,  sometimes  but  one  blast  nozzle  is  used,  and  that 
is  introduced  at  the  back  of  the  furnace,  in  which  case 
also  the  several  parts,  as  the  water  blocks,  moulds^  and 
the  castings  of  the  framework,  are  all  made  propor- 
tionately smaller  and  lighter  in  section. 

434.  According  as  the  charge  of  the  refinery  is  made 
up  of  selected  pig-iron,  old  castings,  and  other  scrap,  <fec., 
or,  as  in  rarer  cases,  of  the  molten  pig-iron  run  direct 
from  the  blast  furnace  into  the  refinery,  so  the  refineries 
are  distiuguished  as  "  melting-down  '*  and  "  running-in  " 
respectively ;  and  while  the  melting-down  refineries  are 
always  built  at  some  distance  from  the  blast  furnace,  it  is 
usual  to  build  the  running-in  ones  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  blast  furnace  from  which  they  are  to 
receive  their  charges  of  molten  metal. 

435.  The  refinery  works  continuously — that  is,  as  one 
charge  is  tapped  out,  the  hearth  before  it  has  cooled  down 
is  immediately  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  next. 
But  on  commencing  to  work  a  new  furnace,  or  after 
a  stoppage,  a  quantity  of  broken  sandstone  is  first 
spread  over  the  floor  of  the  hearth  and  a  fire  made  in  the 
centre,  whereupon  coke  is  added  through  the  folding 
doors  ordinarily  closing  the  back  of  the  furnace,  and  a 
light  blast  is  at  the  same  time  turned  on  ;  after  this  the 
charge  of  pig-iron,  scrap,  and  coke  is  introduced  by  piling 
on  the  materials  in  alternate  layers,  until  the  whole  charge, 
varying  with  the  dimensions  of  the  refinery  but  averaging 
about  two  tons  of  metal  in  the  larger  furnaces,  has  been 
made  up,  when  more  fuel  is  added  to  the  top  of  the  pile, 
and  the  full  power  of  the  blast  turned  on.  Such  a  charge 
requires  about  six  cwts.  of  coke  for  its  refining,  and 
the  process  occupies  from  three  to  four  hours  for  its 
completion  according  as  white  or  grey  iron  is  under 
ti^eatment ;  the  last-mentioned  taking  a  little  more  time 
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to  arrive  at  the  same  stage  than  is  necessary  when  white 
iron  forms  the  raw  material.  The  refining  is  accele- 
rated by  the  addition  to  the  charge  of  basic  slags,  cinders, 
or  scale,  such  as  is  obtained  from  the  reheating  furnaces, 
hammer -scale,  &c.  ;  such  additions  acting  as  oxidising 
agent?,  and  so  assisting  the  oxidising  action  of  the  blast, 
whilst  also  increasing  to  a  small  extent  the  total  yield  oi 
iron  from  the  refinery,  since  the  carbon  of  the  pig- 
iron  is  partially  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxides  of 
iron  present  in  the  scale  or  cinder,  and  an  equivalent 
amount  of  iron  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  and  added 
to  the  yield. 

436.  The  first  effect  of  the  heat  in  the  newly-erected  or 
repaired  refinery  is  to  soften  the  sandstone  and  glaze  the 
surface  of  the  hearth.  The  pig-iron,  &c.,  of  the  charge 
begins  to  melt  after  the  lapse  of  about  one  hour  from 
the  commencement,  and  it  trickles  down  during  its  fusion 
through  the  mass  pf  coke  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
where,  in  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  hours  the  whole  of  the 
charge  is  collected,  and  so  lies  in  a  fused  condition  beneath 
the  superincumbent  coke,  of  which  latter  more  is  now 
added.  The  blast  is  continued  for  another  half-hour  or 
a  little  more,  during  which  time  a  further  proportion  of 
silicon  from  the  pig-iron  is  oxidised,  producing  silica,  which, 
together  with  an  additional  amount  of  silica  derived  from 
the  ash,  &c.,  of  the  fuel,  combines  with  ferrous  oxide  re- 
sulting from  the  oxidation  by  the  blast  of  a  portion  of  the 
iron,  thereby  producing  a  highly  basic  and  readily  fusible 
slag  or  cinder  of  an  orthosilicate  or  ferrous  silicate  of  the 
formula  2FeO  SiOa  =  Fe2Si04,  containing  from  40  to  60 
per-cent.  of  iron,  and  presenting  when  cold  the  usual 
very  dark-blue  or  black  colour,  with  the  vitreous, 
lustrous  fracture  characteristic  of  cinders  rich  in  iron. 
Such  a  slag  exercises,  as  previously  shown,  a  powerfully 
decarburising  influence  upon  the  molten  metal  beneath  it, 
and  thus  under  the  joint  influence  of  this  slag  and  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  blast,  the  carbon  and  silicon  with  smaller 
quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  and  the  greater 
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portion  of  the  manganese  present  in  the  original  pig-iron 
are  oxidised,  as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  analyses  of 
the  original  pig-iron,  and  of  the  refined  metal  obtained 

Analyses  of  Befineky  Cindeb,  or  Slao.* 


DowlaiB  (Biley). 

Bromford 

Crystallised 

Ordinary 
cinder. 

Crystnllised 
cinder. 

cinder. 
(Forbes). 

Ferrous  oxide . 

65-52 

54-94 

61-28 

Silica 

25-77 

33-33 

22-76 

Manganous  oxide    . 

1-57 

2-71 

3-58 

Alumina 

3-60 

5-75 

7-30 

Lime 

0-45 

1-19 

3-41 

Magnesia 

1-28 

0-50 

0-76 

Sulphur  . 

0-23 

— 

0-46 

Ferrous  sulphide     . 

— 

0-27 

— 

Phosphorus     . 

1-37 

0-99 

— 

Copper   . 

traces 

— 

Per-centage  of  iron 

50-96 

42-84 

47-66 

Analyses  of  Refined  Iron. 


Ebbw  Vale 

Bromford 

France 

(Noad). 

(DickX 

(Begnaolt). 

PifiT 

Befined 

Beflned 

Pig 

Beflned 

iron. 

iron. 

iron. 

iron* 

iron. 

Carbon 

Grap 

hite  2-40 

0-30 

3-07 

300 

1-7 

Silicon. 

2-54 

0-32 

0-63 

4-50 

0-5 

Sulphur 

0-22 

0-18 

0-16 

_- 

— 

Phosphorus  . 

013 

009 

0-73 

0-2 

■^— 

Manganese  . 

0-86 

0-24 

trace 

^ 

— 

Insoluble  mat 

ter  . 

• 

— 

— 

014 

— 

— 

Iron  . 

— 

95-14 

92-3 

97-8 

Percy  ;  "  MetaUurgy,"  YoL  IL 
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therefrom.  More  fuel  is  added  to  the  refinery  from  time 
to  time,  that  the  temperature  of  the  hearth  may  be  main- 
tained by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  under  the  action  of 
the  blast,  until  the  desired  degree  of  fining  has  been 
effected.  The  whole  time  occupied  in  the  refining  process 
for  an  average  charge  is  about  three  hours,  or  a  little 
less  when  white  iron  predominates  in  the  charge,  and 
somewhat  beyond  this  time  if  grey  iron  be  under  treat- 
ment. During  the  refining  the  surface  of  the  fuel  on  the 
hearth  is  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation,  produced  by 
the  escape  of  carbonic  oxide,  formed  during  the  decar- 
burisation  of  the  metal  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  and 
by  the  fluid  basic  slags  upon  the  surface  of  the  melted 
metal. 

437.  When  the  refining  is  considered  complete  or  has 
been  carried  as  far  as  is  required,  the  contents  of  the 
hearth^  slag  and  metal  together,  are  tapped  out  into  the 
cast-iron  mould,  b  (Fig.  41),  when  the  slag  or  cinder  floats 
upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  being  the  more  fusible  of 
the  two  remains  fluid  after  the  surface  of  the  metal  in 
the  mould  has  become  partially  solidified,  and  the  slag 
can  thus  be  tapped  off  from  the  surface  of  the  refined 
metal  into  other  moulds  placed  for  its  reception  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  mould,  b,  while  the  plate  of  refined 
metal  is  the  more  rapidly  cooled,  and  rendered  also  more 
or  less  hard  and  brittle  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  water 
over  its  surface. 

438.  The  plate  of  fine  metcU^  rejmed  iron,  plcUe  metal, 
or  simply  metal,  as  the  product  of  the  refinery  is  variously 
called,  consists  of  a  plate  of  metal  of  from  1  to  3  inches 
in  thickness,  12  inches  in  width,  and  from  12  to  14  feet 
in  length.  It  is  grooved  along  its  under  side,  and  has 
been  rendered  brittle  by  quick  cooling,  so  that  it  is  easily 
broken  up  into  pieces  suitable  for  ready  transport  to  the 
puddling  furnace,  where  its  final  conversion  into  malle- 
able or  wrought  iron  is  effected.  The  plate  of  fine  metal 
presents  a  bright  silvery-white  fracture,  the  lower  part 
of  the  slab   affording  a  compact  radiated  or  columnar 
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structure,  while  the  upper  portion  presents  a  dull  and 
cellular  appearance  on  fracture. 

439.  In  the  melting  down  and  refining  of  pig-iron, 
che  loss  of  iron  is  somewhat  greater  and  the  consumption 
of  fuel  is  about  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  is  required 
when  the  metal  is  taken  in  the  fluid  state  direct  from 
the  blast  furnace ;  but  the  average  loss  may  be  taken 
as  equal  to  10  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  pig- 
iron  operated  upon.  The  loss  is  greater  in  refining 
hot-blast  than  it  is  with  cold-blast  pig-iron,  owing  to  the 
larger  proportion  of  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  manga- 
nese, &c.,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter;  wliile  pig- 
iron  smelted  from  Blackband  ores,  owing  to  its  extreme 
fluidity  when  melted,  is  difficult  of  treatment  in  the  re- 
finery, and  occupies  accordingly  a  longer  time  for  refining. 

440.  In  the  ordinary  melting- down  and  refinery  pro- 
cess about  24  cwts.  of  good  grey  iron  are  required  to  yield 
1  ton  of  refined  metal,  with  a  consumption  during  the  pro- 
cess of  about  2^  cwts.  of  coke ;  and  about  136,000  cubic 
feet  of  blast  per  ton  will  be  required  if  white  iron, 
or  153,000  cubic  feet  if  grey  iron,  be  the  metal  to 
be  refined.  The  weekly  produce  of  a  refinery  with  six 
twyers  working  upon  grey  iron  ranges  from  80  to  100 
tons,  while  150  to  160  tons  may  be  refined  if  white  iron 
be  the  subject  of  operation.  If  the  metal  be  run  in  its 
fluid  state  direct  from  the  blast  furnace  into  the  refinery, 
then  about  22*3  cwts.  of  common  forge,  or  21  •!  cwts.  of 
good  grey  iron,  will  suffice  to  yield  one  ton  of  refined 
metal,  the  consumption  of  fuel  at  the  same  time  being 
reduced  to  about  2  cwts.  of  coke,  and  requiring  only 
94,000  cubic  feet  of  blast  per  ton  of  metal  treated. 

441.  The  washing  process  of  Baron  Krupp,  as  pur- 
sued at  Essen,  Prussia,  is  a  species  of  refining  in  which 
the  silicon  and  phosphorus  of  the  pig-iron  are  largely 
oxidised  and  removed  by  their  reaction  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature upon  refractory  but  rich  oxides  of  iron,  such  as  rich 
iron-ores  or  hammer-scale.  Mr.  I.  L.  Bell  discovered  that 
by  thoroughly  mixing  molten  pig-iron  and  such  oxidising 
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ores  upon  the  bed  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  an 
oscillating  cylinder  or  in  other  suitable  apparatus,  a  violent 
reaction  ensued,  and  that,  in  ten  minutes  from  its  com- 
mencement, the  silicon  and  phosphorus  of  the  pig-iron 
were  oxidised,  and  passed  into  the  slag,  the  former  being 
reduced  from  1-8  to  0*05  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  from 
1*4  to  0*10  per  cent.  ;  but  the  carbon  during  the  same 
interval  was  but  slightly  affected,  being  reduced  only  from 
3*5  to  3  3  per  cent. 

442.  As  now  carried  on  at  the  Essen  Works,  the 
washing  process  is  conducted  upon  the  hearth  of  a  Pernot 
revolving  regenerative  gas  furnace,  such  as  is  described  at 
p.  297,  the  revolving  hearth  of  which  is  about  12  feet  in 
external  diameter  and  3  feet  deep,  and  is  lined  or  fettled 
to  a  depth  of  9  inches  over  the  bottom  and  15  inches  on 
the  sides  with  lumps  of  a  refractory  ore  containing  from 
6  to  15  per  cent,  of  silica,  or  if  more  than  the  latter  limit 
be  present,  then  an  addition  of  lime  requires  to  be  made 
to  combine  with  the  excess.  The  charge  of  pig-iron, 
weighing  from  5  to  7  tons,  and  containing,  if  possible, 
about  1  per  cent,  of  manganese,  is  melted  in  a  cupola,  and 
run  therefrom  into  the  furnace,  rotating  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  revolutions  per  minute,  where  the  metal  is  heated 
to  a  temperature  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  puddling 
process,  but  below  that  required  for  the  fusion  of  steel. 
At  this  temperature  a  violent  reaction  at  once  ensues,  as 
above,  which  lasts  from  five  to  eight  or  nine  minutes, 
during  which  the  slag  produced  during  the  process 
enters  into  a  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  and  runs  over 
the  sides  of  the  hearth.  The  termination  of  the  process 
is  marked  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  a  considerable 
volume  of  carbonic  oxide  which  had  previously  been  almost 
niL  The  fined  metal  is  freed  from  much  of  its  silicon 
and  phosphorus,  though  only  very  slightly  decarburised, 
and  it  is  then  either  run  into  pigs  or  is  at  once  transferred 
to  the  open-hearth  steel-melting  furnace  for  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  by  the  latter  process.  After  each  charge  the 
hearth  requires  to  be  refettled  with  small  ore. 
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PUDDLING,  OR  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  MALLEABLE  IRON  BY 
THE  DECARBURISATION  OF  PIG-IRON  IN  THE  REVER- 
BERATORY   FURNACE. 

443.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  wrought  or 
malleable  iron  occurring  in  commerce  is  the  result  of  the 
partial  decarbnrisation  and  more  or  less  complete  re- 
moval of  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese,  and 
other  foreign  elements  or  impurities  from  pig-iron,  by  its 
treatment  in  the  reverberatoiy  or  puddling  furnace ; 
under  which  type  of  furnace  is  included,  besides  the  fixed 
ordinary  furnace,  also  the  various  revolving  furnaces 
heated  either  by  raw  coal  or  by  gaseous  fuel. 

444.  The  word  pvMling  was  originally  restricted* 
to  the  working  of  refined  iron  which  never  became 
thoroughly  liquid,  but  was  in  a  puddled  or  pasty  state 
throughout ;  and- when  unrefined  iron  began  to  be  worked 
and  was  found  to  melt  perfectly,  and  boil  up  freely,  the 
process  was  then  termed  ^'pig-boiling  " 

445.  As  previously  noted,  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  puddling  process  and  the  treatment  of  pig-iron 
in  the  open  hearth  is,  that  in  the  open-hearth  finery  the 
pig  is  melted  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  and  that  only  the 
purer  materials,  therefore,  such  as  charcoal  or  coke,  are 
available  for  use  in  such  furnaces ;  whilst  in  the  rever- 
beratory  or  puddling  furnace  the  metal  is  melted  on  the 
bed  of  the  furnace  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  fuel  employed,  and  hence  raw  coal,  inferior  qualities 
of  fuel  and  other  materials,  can  be  used  without  mate- 
rially deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  product.  Further, 
the  puddling  process  admits  of  a  much  more  extensive 
use  of  the  various  mechanical  labour-saving  devices  which 
have  during  late  years  been  applied  to  these  operations. 

*  Proceedings  of  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  1877. 
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446.  The  reactions  involved  and  changes  effected 
during  the  puddling  process  are  similar  to  those  occurring 
in  the  open-hearth  finery.  The  first  result  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  pig-iron  upon  the  hearth  of  the  reverberatory 
furnace  is  to  effect  the  conversion  of  any  graphitic 
carbon  into  combined  or  dissolved  carbon,  since  it 
is  only  upon  carbon  in  the  combined  state  that  the 
subsequent  oxidising  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
is  appreciably  effective.  Secondly,  the  combined  car- 
bon is  oxidised  to  the  condition  of  carbonic  oxide, 
either,  as  in  "dry-puddling,"  by  the  oxygen  of  a 
blast  of  atmospheric  air,  or  by  the  current  of  air 
which  passes  on  its  way  from  the  fireplace  to  the  stack 
over  the  exposed  surface  of  the  liquid  metal ;  or,  as  in 
«  pig-boiling  "  or  "  wet-puddling,"  the  production  of  car- 
bonic oxide  is  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  combined 
carbon  of  the  pig-iron  upon  the  oxides  of  iron  introduced 
into  the  furnace  in  the  form  of  forge-scale,  finery-cinder, 
tap-cinder  or  "  bull-dog,"  the  purple  ore  known  as  "  blue- 
biUy,"  or  the  purer  ores,  such  as  haematite,  magnetite, 
or  roasted  spathose  ore,  each  or  several  of  which  are  added 
to  the  furnace  at  different  times  during  the  process,  and 
should  thus  be  as  free  as  possible  from  earthy  matters. 
Thirdly,  the  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  of  the 
pig-iron  are  largely  oxidised  during  the  puddling 
process,  and  escape  in  combination  with  iron  into  the 
tap-cinder  or  slag  of  the  puddling  furnace.  Lastly,  the 
charge  is  collected  into  balls  of  a  size  suitable  for  with- 
drawal from  the  furnace  and  treatment  under  the  ham- 
mers or  squeezers.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the 
division  of  the  subject  into  dry-puddling  and  pig-boiling 
respectively,  as  will  be  fully  noticed  hereafter,  depends 
upon  whether  the  decarburisation  and  oxidation  of  the 
impurities  of  the  pig-iron  are  more  largely  effected  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  a  minor  degree 
only  by  the  oxidising  basic  fluxes,  as  haematite,  forge- 
scale,  tap-cinder,  &c.,  enumerated  above,  or  vice  versa, 
where  the  major  effect  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of 
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the  oxides  of  iron  in  the  oxidising  materials  above 
mentioned,  whilst  the  oxygen  of  the  air  plays  only  a 
minor  part  in  the  reactions. 

447.  White  iron  is  more  suitable  than  grey  iron  for 
conversion  into  malleable  iron  by  the  puddling  process, 
since  the  former,  when  raised  to  near  its  melting-point, 
assumes  a  pasty  state  highly  favourable  to  the  removal 
of  its  carbon  and  silicon  under  the  oxidising  influence  of 
atmospheric  oxygen,  or  of  the  other  oxidising  agents  em- 
ployed for  the  decarburisation  and  purification  of  the 
pig-iron.  On  the  other  hand,  grey  pig-iron,  although  it 
requires  a  higher  temperature  for  its  fusion,  passes  at 
once  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state  without  passing 
through  an  intermediate  pasty  condition.  It  is  also  more 
fluid  when  melted  than  white  iron,  so  that  immediately 
it  melts  it  sinks  at  once  below  the  covering  of  slag  which 
collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  and  is  thus 
protected  from  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  blast,  with 
a  consequent  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  fining  pro- 
cess, and  an  increased  consumption  of  fuel  and  waste  of 
iron  from  oxidation,  besides  imposing  additional  labour 
upon  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  puddling. 

448.  No  decarhv/risation  of  the  pig-metal  takes  place 
until  the  graphitic  carbon  has  entered  into  the  state  of 
combination  or  solution,  or  until  all  the  grey  iron  has  been 
converted  into  white  iron ;  so  that  for  dry  puddling  it  is 
a  usual  practice  to  submit  grey  pig-iron  to  a  preliminary 
treatment  in  the  refinery  for  its  conversion  into  white 
or  refined  metal  before  passing  it  to  the  puddling  furnace, 
and  the  operation  of  puddling  is  always  much  accelerated 
by  this  previous  treatment  of  the  pig-iron  in  the  refinery  ; 
whether  the  metal  is  to  be  subsequently  treated  either  by 
the  "  dry  "  or  "  wet  "  divisions  of  the  puddling  process. 

449.  The  process  of  puddling  for  the  more  or  less 
complete  removal  of  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
manganese,  and  other  foreign  elements  from  pig-iron,  and 
the  conversion  thereby  of  hard,  brittle,  cast-iron,  contain- 
ing from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  impurities,  into  a  compara- 
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tively  soft  and  ductile  malleable  iron,  containing  in  its 
first  stage  as  puddled  iron  (before  piling)  from  one-half  to 
3  per  cent,  of  impurities,  was  introduced  by  Cort  in  the  year 
1784 ;  and,  where  mineral  fuel  is  abundant,  it  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  older  or  open-hearth  processes, 
from  which  it  differs,  as  previously  noted,  in  being  con- 
ducted upon  the  bed  of  a  reverberatory  or  other  furnace 
in  which  the  bed  is  separated  from  the  grate  upon  which 
the  fuel  is  consumed,  and  whereby  the  metal  and  fuel  are 
prevented  from  coming  into  contact.  The  temperature  re- 
quired for  the  fusion  of  the  pig-iron  and  its  subsequent 
working  is  maintained  by  the  flame  and  heat  from  the 
combustion  of  the  gases  produced  by  the  fuel  in  the  grate; 
so  that  raw  coal  and  inferior  fuels  that  cannot  be  used 
in  the  open-hearth  finery  are  available  for  the  puddling 
process ;  whilst  by  the  adoption  of  gas  furnaces,  wood, 
brown  coal,  and  peat,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  fuels,  are  also  applicable  to  the  puddling  operation ; 
and  thus  the  puddling  process,  which  was  formerly  con- 
fined to  districts  affording  coal  at  a  cheap  rate,  can  now 
be  applied  in  districts  devoid  of  coal,  if  they  possess  any 
of  the  classes  of  fuel  just  described,  although  coal  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  best  and  most  suitable  fuel,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  for  direct  combustion  on  the  grate  or  for 
conversion  into  gas  to  be  burnt  on  the  furnace  heartL 

450.  Notwithstanding  that  several  patented  and  im- 
proved puddling  furnaces  and  apparatus  will  be  described 
in  the  subsequent  pages,  yet  none  of  them  are  in  general 
use,  so  that  the  puddling  furnace  and  forge  practice,  as 
generally  carried  on  at  the  present  time,  do  not  show 
during  the  past  fifty  years  the  same  advancement  as  is 
manifested  in  the  various  other  departments  of  the  iron 
industry.  The  little  modifications  in  the  form  of 
the  furnace  have  been  directed  towards  effecting  an 
economy  in  fuel,  but  the  largest  economy  has  resulted 
from  the  increased  output  due  to  the  more  general  use  of 
basic  fluxes  in  the  furnace  constituting  the  pig-boiling 
process ;  whilst  the  use  of  charcoal  pig-iron  and  refined 
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metal  have  been  mostly  abandoned.  And  whilst  the  loss 
of  iron  was  formerly  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  charge,  at 
present  the  average  will  be  from  8  to  11  per  cent,  the 
consumption  of  fuel  having  decreased  during  the  same 
interval  to  the  extent  of  some  15  per  cent. 

451.  As  indicated  in  the  preceding  sections,  the 
puddling  processes  are  of  two  classes.  In  the  older,  or 
"dry-puddling,''  the  oxidation  of  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  the  conversion  of  the  pig-iron  into  maUeable 
iron  is  principally  effected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
drawn  by  the  chimney  draught  over  the  surface  of 
the  melted  metal  in  the  furnace,  and  assisted  only  to  a 
smaller  degree  by  the  presence  of  oxidising  fluxes  or 
slags,  technically  termed  fettling.  In  the  more 
modem  and,  in  point  of  production,  by  far  the  more 
important  process  known  as  "pig-boiling,"  or  "wet- 
puddling,"  the  oxidation  obtained  during  the  process 
is  to  a  large  extent  effected  by  the  various  ba^ic 
slags,  cinders  or  scale,  <&c.,  added  to  the  charge,  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  playing  only  a  secondary  part  in  the 
reactiona  Hence,  in  the  pig-boiling  process,  the  decar- 
buiisation  being  principally  effected  by  the  oxides  of  iron 
in  the  cinder  or  slag,  and  this  reaction  being  the  more 
active  as  the  basicity  of  the  cinder  or  its  richness  in 
oxide  of  iron  increases ;  it  follows  that^  during  the 
earlier  or  melting-down  stage,  in  which  the  silicon  of 
the  pig-iron  is  being  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  passing  through  the  furnace,  and  the  cinder 
produced  is  accordingly  somewhat  siliceous,  there  is 
almost  an  entire  absence  of  decarburising  influence 
upon  the  bath  of  molten  metal ;  but  as  the  process  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  proportion  of  silicon  in  the  pig-iron 
becomes  largely  decreased,  or  almost  nil^  then  the 
iron  also  becomes  more  rapidly  oxidised,  whereby  the 
cinder  speedily  becomes  more  basic  in  its  character,  and 
the  reaction  between  the  cinder  or  slag  and  the  com- 
bined carbon  of  the  metal  increases  in  activity,  with 
the  copious  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  and  a  correspond- 
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ing  decarburisation  of  the  metal,  and  the  reduction  of 
iron  from  the  slag  or  cinder. 

452.  The  elvmiTiation  of  sulphur  from  the  charge  is 
always  very  imperfect  in  the  pig-boiling  or  wet  method 
of  puddling,  a  portion  only  of  this  element  being  separated 
and  passing  into  the  slag  (tap-cinder),  where  it  probably 
occurs  as  a  sulphide  of  iron,  although  the  exact  form  of 
its  occurrence  in  tap-cinder  is  very  uncertain ;  but  the 
elimination  of  sulphur,  as  far  as  it  goes  appears  to  pro- 
ceed somewhat  steadily  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  puddling  process.  The  conditions  favourable  to 
the  elimination  of  sulphur  from  the  product  of  the 
puddling  furnace  are — V,  regularity  of  working;  2', 
the  presence  of  a  good  basic  slag  or  cinder,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  puddler  to  produce  by  the  proper 
addition  of  a  fettling  rich  in  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of 
manganese,  lime,  &c. ;  3**,  suflficient  duration  of  the 
contact  of  the  iron  with  the  cinder  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  boil,  and  hence  any  delay  in  the  process 
tends  to  the  removal  of  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur, 
as  also  of  phosphorus. 

453.  The  elimination  of  phosphorus  is  likewise  imper- 
fect, and  the  rationale  of  its  separation  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood. However,  the  fact  remains  that  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  pig-iron  under  treat- 
ment passes  out  during  the  puddling  process,  and  the 
tap-cinder  produced  at  the  same  time  always  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  phosphoric  anhydride  (Pj  O5)  (see 
analyses,  p.  280),  and  it  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Percy*  that 
probably  the  phosphorus  first  liquates  as  a  liquid 
phosphide  of  iron  from  the  metal  when  it  is  in 
the  pasty  condition,  and  that  it  is  subsequently 
oxidised  to  the  condition  of  phosphoric  anhydride.  The 
examinations  of  the  slags,  &c.,  made  in  Silesia  (p.  279) 
indicate  that  during  the  melting  down  of  the  pig-iron  the 
phosphorus  in  the  metal  is  decreased  by  about  one-third, 
and  that  subsequently  its  elimination  goes  on    pretty 
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uniformly  to  the  end  of  the  process.  It  is  found  also  that, 
as  the  proportion  of  silicon  and  phosphorus  in  the  puddled 
product  becomes  lower,  the  proportion  of  carbon  left  in 
the  malleable  iron  by  the  puddling  process  is  usually 
higher. 

454.  Manganese^  when  present  in  considerable  pro- 
portion, delays  the  fining  of  the  pig-iron  by  preventing 
the  breaking-up  of  the  oxides  of  iron  in  the  silicates  of 
iron  of  the  cinder  added  to  the  puddling  furnace,  and  it 
tlius  also  promotes  the  better  elimination  of  sulphur  from 
the  puddled  product.  The  analyses  just  referred  to  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  manganese  is  largely  separated  during 
the  melting  down  stage,  after  which  the  elimination  pro- 
ceeds much  more  slowly,  but  it  goes  on  again  towards  the 
close  of  the  fining  stage. 

455.  The  puddling  furnace  employed  in  pig-boiling,  as 
illustrated  in  Figs.  42 — 46,  has  a  hearth  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  44,  with  a  low  flat  arch  or  roof  of  fire- 
brick, z  (Fig.  43),  sloping  gradually  from  over  the  front 
wall  of  the  fireplace  to  the  flue  at  the  stack  end  of  the 
furnace,  and  which  in  the  small  single  furnaces  is  higher 
at  the  working  side  over  the  door  (Fig.  46)  than  it  is 
at  the  opposite  side. 

456.  The  Jire-bridgef  a,  between  the  hearth,  c,  and  the 
grate,  6,  is  formed  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  frame  encased  in 
fire-brick,  while  a  similar  bridge,  n,  across  the  other  end  of 
the  hearth  is  known  as  thejlioe  bridgSy  and  separates  the 
hearth  from  the  flue  and  the  stack,  of  which  the  stack, 
y,  is  built  of  common  red  bricks  lined  with  fire-brick, 
and  varies  much  in  dimensions  according  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  one  or  more  furnaces,  but  for  one  furnace 
only  it  ranges  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is 
strengthened  as  shown,  by  angle-irons  up  each  comer, 
and  'well  braced  together  by  tie-rods  passing  around  the 
stack.  The  stack  is  surmounted  by  a  damper  connected 
with  a  lever  and  chain,  the  latter  brought  down  within 
reach  of  the  puddler  that  he  may  regulate  the  draught  as 
required  during  the  working  of  the  process.     The  outer, 
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or  the  side  and  end  walla  of  the  furnace,  are  enclosed  within 
strong  cast-iron  plates,  d,  d  (buckstaves),  bolted  together 


Fig.  «2.— Fronli  Elention  oE  PnddUng  Fnrnuie. 

through  suitable  flanges,  and  the  plating  of  one  side  is 
connected  with  that  on  the  opposite  side  by  tie-bolts  or 
rods,  passing  from  side  to  side  over  the  top  of  the 
furnace. 

457.  The  health,  o,  in  the  pig-boiling  furnace  is  about 


Fig.  43.~TeiticaJ  Longitadins]  Section  of  (lie  Fuddling  Furnsce. 

6  feet  in  length,  but  it  differs  in  depth,  form,  and  in 
the  nature  of  its  lining,  according  as  pig-boiiiiig  or  dry 
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puddling  is  to  be  conducted  thereon.  It  measures  about 
3  feet  9  inches  in  width  at  the  fire-bridge  end,  and 
2  feet  9  inches  at  the  flue-bridge  end.  The  bridge,  a, 
between  the  bearish  and  the  gvate-bars  is  formed  of  a 
hollow  cast-iron  frame  eocloaed  in  fire-brick,  and  the  fire- 
bars are  of  the  ordinary  wrought  iron  type,  readily 
movable  for  the  removal  of  any  cliaker,  &c.,  adhering  to 
them,  and  they  are  supported  on  the  usual  bearers,  t,  I.  The 
bottom  of  the  furnace  bed  is  formed  of  cast-iron  plates,  of 
which  the  exact  form  and  method  of  supporting  varies  in 
different  localities;  but  the  plates  are  often  rebated 
together,  and  the  joints  carefully  caulked,  the  whole  being 
supported  upon  dwarf  pillars,  bearers,  or  brackets,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  43,  to  permit  of  the  circulation  of  air  beneath  them. 
The  sides  of  the  hearth  also  are  variously  constructed,  but 
are  often  formed  of  hollow  castings  permitting  of  their 
being  kept  cool  by  the  circulation  of  air  through  them ; 


Fig.  M.— BoriuHital  Section  Bhowing  Plan  at  Bad  of  Fuddling  Fnnuoe. 

the  castings  are  covered  at  the  top  and  back  by  brick- 
work, which  overlaps  or  projects  inwards  at  the  top  or 
upper  edge  beyond  the  side  castings,  so  as  to  form  a 
recess  into  which  the  fettling,  or  refractory  lining,  is 
introduced  for  the  protection  of  the  side  plates.  The 
depth  of  the  fireplace  or  grate-bars  beloW  the  bridge 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  to  be  consumed, 
a  greater  depth  being  required  for  slightly  bituminous 
coals.  But  the  best  fuel  for  the  ordinary  grate  is  a 
non-caking  coal  containing  hut  little  sulphur,  and  which 
burns  with  the  production  of  a  long  flame  that  thus  pkya 
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over  the  whole  length  of  the  furnace  hearth.  The  area 
of  the  grate-bars  is  made  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  area  of  the  bed,  being  thus  considerably 
larger  m  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  bed  than  is 
required  with  the  reheating,  balling,  or  ordinary  rever- 


Fig.  45.— End   Elevation 
of  Paddling  Fnrnaoe. 


Fig.  46.— Transyerse  Section  of  Paddling 
Poxnace  on  line  ▲  b,  Fig.  44. 


beratory  furnace.  The  Jlrvng-hole,  h  (Figs.  42,  45), 
is  placed  in  the  front  or  working  side,  with  its  sill- 
plate  about  10  inches  above  the  level  of  the  grate-bars ; 
it  is  not  however  closed  by  any  door,  but  after  firing  or 
the  introduction  of  the  necessary  fuel  on  to  the  grate,  it  is 
stopped  by  placing  upon  the  sill  of  the  fire-hole  a  few 
lumps  of  cojd,  and  then  throwing  over  these  a  shovelful 
of  small  coal  against  the  opening  into  the  grate.  The 
working  door,  w,  is  placed  some  10  inches  above  the  bed 
of  the  furnace,  and  it  is  closed  by  a  door  formed  of  a  large 
fire-brick  tile,  slab,  or  quarry  fixed  in  an  iron  frame,  and 
suspended  by  a  chain  from  a  lever,  I  (Fig.  46),  at  the 
opposite  end  of  which  is  a  counterbalance  weight  and 
suspended  chain,  whereby  the  door  can  be  readily  raised 
and  lowered  for  the  introduction  of  the  charge  and  with- 
drawal as  required  of  the  puddled  balls,  and  for  these 
purposes  only  is  the  door  used,  the  working  of  the  charge 
being  effected  without  opening  the  door  by  the  puddler 
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introducing  his  bara  or  paddles  through  the  small  rect- 
angular-arched opening  or  notch,  k  (Figs.:  42, 46),  called  the 
stopper-hole^  the  sides  or  edges  of  which  serve  as  a  fulcrum 
for  the  rabbles  during  the  stirring  and  working  of  the 
charga  In  the  large  or  double  furnaces  there  are  two 
working  doors,  one  on  each  side,  but  such  furnaces  require 
two  sets  of  men  for  their  manipulation  and  are  altogether 
equivalent  to  two  ordinary  furnaces,  but  they  are  more 
economical  in  fuel  {See^.  270).  Below  the  sill-plate  of  the 
working  door  is  the  tap-lwle,  m  (Fig.  42),  which  is  stopped 
with  sand  during  the  working  of  the  furnace,  and  through 
which  the  slag  (tap-cinder)  is  withdrawn  as  needed; 
but,  besides  being  tapped  from  the  tap-hole,  m,  the 
cinder  flows  over  the  flue-bridge  during  the  working 
of  the  furnace,  and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack. 
The  flue  from  the  flue-bridge  to  the  stack  varies  in  area 
with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  to  be  employed ;  thus,  while 
for  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  the  area  of  the 
flue  requires  to  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  superficial  area 
of  the  grate-bars,  for  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  the 
sectional  area  of  the  flue  is  made  but  one-seventh  of  the 
area  of  the  grate. 

458.  In  some  furnaces,  in  addition  to  the  working 
hearth,  there  is  also  a  second  bed  or  hearth,  situated 
beyond  the  flue-bridge,  and  between  it  and  the  stack. 
This  second  hearth  serves  for  heating  the  pig-iron  previous 
to  placing  it  upon  the  working  bed.  In  such  furnaces 
the  second  bed  is  heated  either  by  the  flame  on  its  way 
to  the  stack,  after  passing  over  the  working  bed ;  or  in. 
other  furnaces,  such  as  those  heated  by  gas,  the  gases 
are  burnt  on  the  second  hearth  by  the  aid  of  a  hot-blast, 
the  blast  being  heated  by  passing  the  air  through  the 
hollow  blocks  of  the  sides  of  the  working  hearth,  and 
then  through  a  coil  of  pipes  between  the  furnace  and  the 
base  of  the  chimney,  before  they  enter  the  second  hearth 
for  the  combustion  of  the  gases. 

459.  The  working  bed,  v  (Fig.  43),  or  lining  of  the 
hearth  of  the  puddling  furnace  was  formerly  made  of 
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sand  when  dry  puddling  only  was  pursued,  but  for  "  pig- 
boiling  "  or  "  wet  puddling**  the  lining  is  made  of  those 
refractory  substances  rich  in  the  oxides  of  iron,  such 
as  tap-cinder  or  hammer-scale  mixed  with  the  broken- 
up  old  bottoms  of  the  puddling  furnace,  such  matters 
aiding  by  their  oxidising  character  in  the  conversion 
of  pig-iron  into  malleable  or  wrought  iron.  The  bottom 
is  prepared  by  first  introducing  on  to  the  hearth  a 
layer  of  broken  slags,  tap-cinder  or  hammer-scales,  and 
of  hearth  bottoms,  and  then  raising  the  temperature  suffi- 
ciently to  fuse  or  soften  these  materials  that  they  may 
be  spread  over  the  bottom  to  a  uniform  depth  of  about 
3  inches ;  and  upon  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  about  1^ 
inch  in  thickness  of  a  "  fettling  "  consisting  of  a  nearly 
pure  oxide  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  red  haematite 
known  by  the  name  of  "puddler's  mine."  The  side 
plates  are  also  fettled  or  covered  with  a  lining  consisting 
of  roasted  tap-cinder,  or  "  bull-dog,"  as  it  is  technically 
called,  which  is  rammed  well  in  under  the  projecting  rib 
of  brickwork  or  fire-clay  slabs  already  spoken  of  as 
covering  the  top  edge  of  the  side  plates.  Practical 
puddlers  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  fettling 
being  fixed  as  close  and  dense  as  possible  around  the 
furnace  for  the  production  of  a  cleaner  iron.  Like  the 
bottom,  the  sides  then  also  receive  a  coating  of  puddler's 
mine;  or,  instead  of  the  "bull-dog"  previously  mentioned, 
other  bodies  rich  in  oxides  of  iron,  as  haematite,  magnetite, 
or  roasted  spathic  iron  ore  free  from  earthy  matters,  are 
also  used  for  fettling  the  sides ;  and  for  a  like  purpose 
"  blue  billy  "  —  that  is,  purple  ore  residues  derived 
from  the  treatment  of  roasted  cupreous  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  pyrites  by  the  wet  process  for  the  ex- 
traction of  copper,  and  which  residues  contain  about 
96  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide,  with  a  little  lead, 
copper,  sulphur,  calcium,  &c. — is  also  used.  The  fettling 
of  the  side  plates  requires  renewal  or  repair  after  the 
working-off  of  each  heat,  besides  which,  after  every  shift 
of  twelve  hours,  sufficient  scrap-iron  is  introduced  into 
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the  furnace  to  make  a  ball,  which  is  worked  up  into  a 
bloom,  and  during  this  operation  a  proportion  of  the 
metal  is  oxidised,  thus  giving  to  the  bottom  a  further 
coating  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Analtsbs  of  the  Matbbials  EicpiiOTED  A8  Fettlino  fok 

THE  Puddling  Furnace. 


Bnll-dog. 

Purple  oze. 

Pottery-mine. 

Ferrous  oxide 

3*55 

^^^ 

46-53 

Ferric  oxide  . 

63-90 

96-10 

Manganoiia  oxide  . 

— 

— 

2-64 

Silicon   .... 

16-76 

—m 

— 

Titanic  add  . 

10-89 

_ 

Phosphoric  anhydride    . 

•93 

— 

0-69 

Carbonic  anhydlride 

— 

30-77 

Sulphur. 

0-36 

007 

Sulphuric  acid 

-^ 

— 

0-04 

Iron  pyrites  . 

— 

0-34 

Copper  .... 
Lead  (as  sulphate) . 

._ 

0-18 

— 

— 

1-29 

— 

liime      .... 

— . 

_ 

2-41 

Calcium 

_ 

0-49 

._- 

Alumina 

— 

0-97 

Sodium  .        •        • 

.^ 

0-29 

— . 

Magnesia 

_ 

1-89 

Insoluble  refddue    . 

_^ 

213 

2-27 

Water  and  organic  matter 

— 

11-93 

99-66 

99-88 

460,  Other  substances  besides  those  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  section  are  occasionally  employed  as  /etUing 
materials.  A  good  fettling  in  addition  to  having  the 
chemical  qualities  as  above  should  also  melt  with  a 
clear  face,  whilst  such  as  crumble  away,  and  thus  tend  to 
become  mechanically  mixed  in  an  unfused  condition  with 
the  metal  of  the  puddled  ball  are  objectionable,  since  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  expel  such 
matters  during  the  hammering  or  rolling  of  the  bloom 
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into  finished  iron,  and  their  presence  produces^  therefore, 
laminations  of  slag  in  the  finished  bar.  Lime  is  some- 
times used  for  fettling,  but  anything  of  a  quartzose  of 
siliceous  nature  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  best  material 
for  the  purpose  is  the  best  tap — that  is,  cinder  from  such 
reheating  furnaces  as  work  with  cinder  bottoms,  and  are 
employed  in  heating  the  wrought-iron  piles  for  the  rolling 
mills,  but  not  the  tap  from  the  reheating  furnaces 
working  with  the  ordinary  brick  bottom  covered  with 
sand.  The  use  of  best  tap  is  said  to  afford  good  malleable 
iron  even  from  the  poorer  pig-irons,  and  to  yield  a  greater 
weight  of  balls  or  puddled  bars  than  the  pig-iron  operated 
upon,  the  difference  being  derived  from  the  reduction  of 
a  portion  of  metal  from  the  best  tap. 

461.  Different  fettlings*  are,  however,  recommended, 
according  to  the  class  of  iron  to  be  produced  ;  thus,  with 
malleable  iron  for  plates,  sheets,  bright  or  polishing  iron, 
a  good  fettling  is  formed  of  best  tap,  covered  with  ground 
bull-dog ;  for  merchant  iron,  sections,  <kc.,  rough  pottery 
mine,  covered  with  purple  ore,  affords  a  good  fettliag; 
while  for  hoop,  strips,  &c.,  good  pottery  mine,  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  ground  bull-dog  and  purple  ore,  is  well 
suited. 

462.  The  puddling  furnace,  when  maintained  in  regular 
use,  requires  rebuilding  after  about  six  months'  work. 

463.  The  actual  manipulation  of  the  charge  in  the 
paddling  furnace  differs,  according  as  white,  grey,  or 
refined  iron,  or  a  miicture  of  these  with  hammer-scale, 
&c,f  is  under  treatment ;  thus,  when  the  charge  consists 
of  white  or  forge  pig-iron  alone,  a  higher  temperature  is 
desirable  at  the  commencement  of  the  process  than  is 
necessary  when  grey  iron  is  under  conversion.  But  the 
"pig-boiling"  operation  may  generally  be  divided  into  four 
stages,  of  which  the  first  or  mdtmg-down  stage,  occupying 
about  thirty-five  minutes,  effects  a  partial  removal  of  the 
silicon  of  the  pig-iron,  and  converts  any  grey  into  white 

*  Edwards'  Paper  before  the  Bouth  Staffordshire  Institute  of  Iron 
ftnd  Steelworks'  Mana«;er8, 1883. 
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iron  hy  changing  the  graphite  to  the  condition  of  com- 
bined or  dissolved  carbon,  the  latter  conversion  being 
very  essential,  since  it  is  only  upon  non-graphitic  carbon 
that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  in  the  cinders,  &c.,  is  appreciably  effective  as  a 
decarburising  agent  In  the  second  stage,  lasting  about 
seven  minutes,  a  comparatively  low  temperature  is  main- 
tained  in  the  furnace,  by  lowering  the  damper  in  the 
chimney ;  and  the  charge  requires  to  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  oxidising  fluxes  or  cinders  added  to  the  furnace, 
the  puddler  during  this  stage  drawing  down  the  metal 
from  around  the  sides,  where  it  is  more  rapidly  flned,  and 
mixing  it  with  the  more  fluid  metal  and  cinder  in  the 
middle  of  the  hearth.  But  during  the  third  stage  the 
damper  is  raised,  whereby  the  temperature  is  increased 
considerably,  and  violent  reaction  ensues,  marked  by  the 
copious  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide,  which,  escaping 
through  the  slag  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  gives  rise  to 
the  appearance  of  boiling.  This  stage  lasts  for  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  and  during  this  period  of 
the  pig-boiling  process  a  large  proportion  of  the  manga- 
nese,  sulphur,liid  phosphoru!  cSntSned  in  the  pig-iron  b 
eliminated  from  the  charge,  their  oxidation  being  pro- 
moted by  the  constant  stirring  or  rabbling  of  the  metal, 
whereby  fresh  surfaces  are  exposed  to  the  oxidising  influ- 
ence of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  of  the  basic  slags  and 
cinders  added  to  the  charge ;  while  at  the  same  time  there 
is  produced  a  fusible  slag  or  cinder  consisting  of  the 
silicates  of  iron  and  manganese,  but  containing  also 
phosphoric  anhydride,  earthy  matters,  &c.  As  this 
stage  draws  to  a  close,  the  ebullition  gradually  subsides, 
and  the  surface  of  the  charge  ^'  drops,''  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  whole  mass  lies  in  a  pasty  state  on  the  bed 
of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  worked  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  by  the  puddler,  so  as  to  allow  the  flame  to 
play  uniformly  over  all  parts  of  the  charge.  The  fourth 
and  last,  or  hailing  stage,  occupies  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  consists  in  breaking  up  the  contents  of 
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the  furnace  into  some  half-dozen  balls,  which  are  each 
rolled  towards  the  fire-bridge  of  the  furnace  to  receive  a 
final  welding  heat  before  being  withdrawn  to  the  steam 
hammer,  helve,  or  squeezer  for  the  expulsion  of  slag  and 
the  production  of  puddled  bar.  During  the  conduct  of 
these  four  stages  of  the  pig-boiling  process  the  damper  is 
raised  and  lowered  several  times,  as  required  for  the 
regulation  of  the  heat,  and  also  for  adjusting  the  amount 
of  air  passing  through  the  furnace. 

464.  Supposing  the  furnace  hearth  to  be  hot  from 
the  working-off  of  a  previous  charge,  and  to  contain 
also  some  of  the  rich  cinder  produced  during  the  last 
heat,  the  puddling  or  pig-boiling  process  is  commenced 
by  first  fettling  the  sides  of  the  furnace  in  the  manner 
already  described  (p.  259),  and  then  introducing  through 
the  working  door  of  the  furnace  a  charge  of  about  4 J  cwts. 
of  pig-iron ;  for  it  is  not  usual  in  pig-boiling  to  add  much, 
if  any,  refined  iron  to  the  charge.  The  charge  having 
been  thus  introduced  on  to  the  furnace  bed,  the  working 
door  is  lowered,  and  if  necessary  made  comparatively 
air-tight  by  luting  it  around  the  edges.  The  damper  is 
now  raised,  the  fire-hole  opened,  and  more  coal  added 
to  the  grate.  The  fire  being  thus  made  up,  the  fii-e-hole 
is  again  stopped  by  lumps  of  coal  covered  over  with  coal 
slack  as  before,  and  after  an  interval  of  about  fifteen 
minutes  the  metal  begins  to  soften,  and  the  puddler 
then  inserts  his  rabble  or  bar  through  the  stopper  hole 
in  the  lower  edge  of  the  working  door,  turning  over  the 
pigs  of  metal  so  as  to  heat  them  and  the  hearth  bottom 
more  uniformly ;  and  as  the  metal  melts  he  also  draws 
down  any  portions  of  unmelted  metal  from  the  sides 
towards  the  middle  of  the  hearth.  In  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  minutes  from  the  commencement,  the  melting- 
dovm  stage  is  complete,  whereupon  the  damper  is  lowered, 
and  the  melted  or  pasty  metal  is  briskly  stirred  to 
thoroughly  incorporate  it  with  the  oxidising  cinder,  while 
hammer-scale  or  mill-cinder  is  added  to  increase  the 
basicity  of  the  slags,  as  also  to  combiue  with  the  silica 
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resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon  of  the  pig-iron, 
as  well  as  that  introduced  into  tlie  furnace  in  the  form  of 
sand,  which  always  adheres  more  or  less  to  the  pig-iron 
as  received  from  the  blast  furnace.  When  the  charge  has 
thus  become  covered  with  slag  or  cinder,  the  damper  is 
again  raised  and  the  temperature  thereby  increased,  so  that 
in  about  forty-five  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 
the  process  the  metal  swells  and  rises  rapidly,  presenting 
at  the  same  time  the  appearance  of  boiling,  due  to  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  oxide  resulting  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  carbon  in  the  pig-iron  by  its  reaction  with  the 
oxides  and  silicates  of  iron  contained  in  the  basic  slag 
covering  the  metal  in  the  furnace.  These  decompositions 
are  promoted  during  this  stage  by  the  vigorous  rabbling 
of  the  charge  by  the  puddler.  He  constantly  moves  the 
metal  from  the  centre  of  the  hearth  towards  the  bridges, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  cleaning  well  around  the  sides  of 
the  furnace. 

465.  During  the  boiling  period,  which  continues  about 
fifteen  minutes,  the  escaping  carbonic  oxide  (00)  bums 
at  the  surface  of  the  bath  with  its  characteristic  blue 
fiame,  and  as  the  decarburisation  thus  proceeds  the  mass 
begins  to  stiffen,  the  boiling  decreases,  the  cinder  gradu- 
ally falls  or  "  drops,"  and  the  metal  "  comes  to  nature  " 
as  it  is  termed,  a  condition  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  malleable  iron  in  the  form  of  bright  points  or 
specks  on  the  surface  of  the  charge,  the  points  as  the 
process  proceeds  increasing  in  size  and  collecting  into 
pasty  masses,  when  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are  again 
broken  up  and  mixed  by  persistent  rabbling,  and  any 
pasty  lumps  observed  to  be  sticking  to  the  furnace  sides 
are  detached  and  drawn  down  towards  the  centre  of  the 
bed,  when  the  heat  is  again  raised  somewhat,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  liquefy  the  slags  or  cinder,  and  so  promote 
their  separation  from  the  metal. 

466.  The  last,  or  balling  stage,  then  ensues,  during 
which  the  workman  detaches  a  portion  of  the  pasty 
metal  and  roUs  it  over  the  surface  of  the  furnace  bed^ 
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until  it  has  in  this  manner  collected  to  itself  sufficient 
metal  to  form  a  ball  weighing  from  60  to  80  lbs.,  and 
possessing  sufficient  cohesion  to  bear  removal  from  the 
furnace.  Each  ball,  as  it  is  thus  formed,  is  rolled  to- 
wards the  fire-bridge,  where  it  lies  as  little  exposed  as 
possible  to  the  oxidising  current  of  atmospheric  air 
passing  between  the  working  door  and  the  chimney. 
After  the  whole  charge  has  been  thus  collected  into  some 
six  baUs,  a  final  heat  is  given,  after  which  the  balls  are 
withdrawn  one  by  one  through  the  working  door  of  the 
furnace,  by  the  workman  seizing  each  with  a  pair  of 
strong  tongs  and  dragging  it  on  to  a  two- wheeled  bogie 
or  truck,  which  is  level  with  the  sill-plate  of  the  furnace 
and  standing  to  receive  the  ball.  It  is  then  wheeled  to  the 
hammer,  squeezer,  or  other  shingling  apparatus,  ..here  its 
particles  are  welded  together  into  a  comparatively  solid 
mass,  attended  by  the  copious  expulsion  of  slag  and  cinder 
during  the  compression.  During  the  withdrawal  of  the 
balls  the  damper  is  lowered  somewhat,  so  that  a  smoky, 
non-oxidising  fiame  is  maintained  within  the  furnace,  and 
the  metal  suffers  but  little,  therefore,  from  oxidation  and 
waste  during  this  operation ;  but  if  the  puddled  balls 
remain  too  long  in  the  furnace  the  quality  of  the  metal 
is  greatly  impaired,  although  from  what  cause  is  not 
clearly  understood. 

467.  The  manipulation  and  procedure  observed  in  the 
puddling  process  vary  somewhat  according  as  grey  or 
white  iron  is  the  subject  of  operation.  Thus  with  grey 
iron  the  pigs  are  charged  and  piled  near  the  fire-bridge 
of  the  furnace,  and  as  the  temperature  rises  they  are 
drawn  down  by  the  workman  to  the  centi'e  of  the  hearth, 
and  there  forced  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fiuid  slag ;  but, 
as  before  mentioned,  grey  pig-iron,  owing  to  the  higher 
temperature  required  for  its  fusion  and  its  extreme 
fluidity  when  melted,  is  not  so  suitable  for  conversion 
into  malleable  iron  by  puddling  as  white  iron,  which 
melts  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  is  not  so  fiuid  when 
melted.      Grey  iron  sinks  down,  forming  a  fiuid  bath 
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beneath  the  molten  cinder,  and  so  prolongs  the  process 
by  preventing  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
of  the  fining  of  the  metal,  unless  it  be  very  persist- 
ently rabbled  so  as  to  constantly  bring  fresh  portions 
under  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  the  basic  cinder;  hence  the  utility  of  refining  or 
converting  grey  into  white  iron  before  introducing  it 
into  the  puddling  furnace.  When  white  or  refined  iron 
is  to  be  treated,  the  furnace  is  brought  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature before  the  charge  is  introduced  than  is  desirable 
when  grey  iron  is  to  be  operated  upon ;  and  the  charge 
of  white  iron  is  thus  melted  more  rapidly,  passing, 
before  complete  fusion  takes  place,  through  a  pasty  state 
favourable  to  the  oxidation  of  the  elements  carbon, 
silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese,  <&c.,  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  puddling  process  to  remove. 

468.  Upon  a  new  furnace  bottom  it  is  not  usual  to 
charge  grey  pig-iron,  but  for  the  first  heat  the  charge  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  scrap-iron  or  waste-blooms  and  refined 
metal,  so  that  by  working  such  a  charge  at  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace,  and  in  the  oxidising  atmosphere 
prevailing  therein,  the  bottom  becomes  consolidated  and 
coated  with  a  layer  of  slag  consisting  largely  of  the 
oxides  of  iron,  which  are  but  little  acted  upon  by  the 
silicon  of  the  pig-iron  introduced  in  subsequent  charges. 
But  if  grey  pig-iron  containing  much  silicon  be  intro- 
duced on  to  a  new  bottom  as  a  first  charge,  the  silica 
resulting  from  its  oxidation  acts  rapidly  upon  and 
unduly  destroys  the  bottom. 

469.  The  tap-cinder  (for  analyses,  see  pp.  279,  280), 
as  the  slag  produced  during  the  puddling  process  is 
termed,  is  only  tapped  out  into  wrought-iron  waggons 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  ball  of  every  second 
heat.  A  "heat,"  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  time  occu- 
pied between  charging  the  pig-iron  and  drawing  the 
last  ball  of  malleable  iron  from  the  furnace,  and  is 
generally  of  about  IJ  hour  in  duration  ;  but  it  may  be 
longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  purity  of  the  original 
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pig-iron,  and  also  whether  grey,  white,  or  refined  iron  is 
under  treatment ;  while  the  presence  of  sulphur  or  phos- 
phorus in  the  materials  of  the  charge,  especially  the  last 
mentioned,  considerably  prolongs  the  puddling  process. 
The  cinder  expelled  from  the  puddled  balls  during  shing- 
ling  is  almost  invariably  poorer  in  iron  and  richer  in 
silicon  and  phosphorus  than  the  cinder  which  remains 
in  the  furnace  after  thie  withdrawal  of  the  balls. 

470.  The  loss  in  the  puddling  process  necessarily 
varies  much  according  to  the  purity  of  the  pig-iron,  for 
since  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese,  and 
other  foreign  ingredients  of  pig-iron  are  more  or  less 
completely  removed  during  the  process,  it  follows,  other 
conditions  being  the  same,  that  the  loss  wiU  be  greater 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  these  elements  present  in 
the  original  pig-iron ;  but  the  loss  also  varies  very  much 
with  the  skill  of  the  workman.  An  indifferent  work- 
man by  neglecting  his  fire-bars  and  the  firing  produces 
thereby  an  irregular  temperature,  while  by  rabblLg  care- 
lessly  some  portions  of  the  iron  are  wasted  and  others 
are  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  fettHng  for  the 
decarburisation  of  the  metal ;  and  thus  an  inferior  product 
is  obtained,  which  contains  sensible  proportions  of  phos- 
phorus and  makes  a  loss  of  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of 
metal  in  the  furnace.  A  good  puddler,  working  upon  the 
same  charge,  will  lose  only  5  per  cent,  or  less,  producing 
also  a  better  iron  more  free  from  phosphorus.  The  loss 
is  greater,  however,  in  "pig-boiling"  or  "wet  puddling'' 
than  in  the  old  method  of  "  dry  puddling,"  but  it  is  less 
in  the  former  process  than  the  combined  losses  of  the 
preliminary  refining  and  subsequent  pu4dling  of  the  re- 
fined metal  by  the  dry  method.  The  loss  is  also  greater 
in  the  conversion  of  grey  than  of  white  iron.  In  Stafford- 
shire the  loss  between  the  pig-iron  charged  and  the  puddled 
ball  produced,  is  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  metal 
introduced,  whilst  in  the  Scotch  furnaces  using  a  siliceous 
pig  smelted  from  Blackband  iron-ores,  it  amounts  to  frora 
15  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  pig-iron  operated  upon. 
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471.  The  charges  employed  in  Staffordshire  for 
single  furnaces  weigh  from  4  to  4|  cwts.,  and  a  puddler 
with  his  assistant  wiU  work  off  from  five  to  seven 
heats  in  the  shift  or  turn  of  twelve  hours,  according  as 
the  metal  is  grey,  white,  or  refined  metal ;  the  coal  con- 
sumed at  the  same  time  is  about  20  cwts.  per  ton  of 
puddled  bars  produced,  and  the  fettling  employed  upon 
the  furnace  during  one  shift  will  run  from  6  to  7  cwts. 
of  "  bull-dog,*'  with  from  2  to  3  cwts.  of  puddler's 
ore  or  of  "  blue  billy."  In  Belgium  the  loss  of  metal 
is  from  7  to  10  per  cent.,  according  to  the  purity 
of  the  pig-iron  that  is  being  used,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  also  about  20  cwts.  per  ton  of  puddled 
bars  produced.  In  Scotland,  however,  in  furnaces 
working  upon  grey  pig-iron,  usually  rich  in  siHcon 
and  puddled  without  any  previous  refining,  the  charges 
of  the  furnace  weigh  only  about  4  cwts.,  and  but  from 
four  to  five  heats  per  turn  of  twelve  hours  can  be 
worked  off:  hence  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  loss  of 
metal  are  both  somewhat  excessive,  the  former  amount- 
ing to  about  25  or  26  cwta  of  coal  per  ton  of  puddled 
bars  produced,  and  the  loss  amounts,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  upon  the  pig-iron  iutroduced 
into  the  furnace.  In  the  Cleveland  district  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  amounts  to  from  24  to  27  cwts.  per 
ton  of  puddled  bars,  but  the  highest  consumption  of 
fuel  per  ton  of  metal  yielded  by  the  puddling  process  is 
afforded  by  certain  of  the  Yorkshire  forges,  as  those  of 
Bowling,  Farnley,  and  Low  Moor,  where  it  amounts  to 
about  30  cwts.  per  ton  of  metal.  In  these  forges,  how- 
ever, a  superior  class  of  iron  is  produced  from  cold- 
blast  pig-iron,  and  the  procedure  observed  as  also  the 
arrangement  of  the  furnaces  is  somewhat  different  to 
that  last  described,  inasmuch  as  the  bed  of  the  furnace 
is  considerably  smaller,  and  a  higher  stack  is  employed 
whereby  a  stronger  draught  prevails  through  the  furnace. 
The  charge  of  pig-iron  at  the  above  works  is  usually  first 
refined  and  also  reheated  previous  to  its  introduction 
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on  to  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.  The  charge  weighs 
only  from  2  to  3^  cwts.,  and  occupies  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes  for  the  completion  of  tlie 
melting-down  stage.  From  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  process,  when  the  charge  is  collected 
into  three  or  four  balls,  the  time  occupied  is  about 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  so  that  nine  or  ten 
heats  can  be  worked  off  during  the  shift  of  twelve 
hours.  In  these  Yorkshire  furnaces,  also,  the  tem- 
perature is  somewhat  higher  throughout  the  process 
than  is  observed  in  the  Staffordshire  district,  whilst 
the  rabbling  or  stirring  of  the  molten  metal  is  also 
more  continuous.  The  puddled  balls  produced  in  the 
above-named  forges  weigh  from  80  to  90  lb&  each, 
and  are  usually  shingled  under  the  helve  into  blooms, 
"stampings,"  or  "noblins,"  of  10  to  12  inches  square 
and  1^  to  2^  inches  in  thickness,  which  are  broken  up 
under  a  guillotine,  falling  weight,  or  monkey,  and  the 
fracture  is  then  carefully  examined  for  the  assortment 
of  the  metal  into  different  classes  available  for  various 
applications ;  thus  the  harder  and  more  uniformly 
crystalline  varieties  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bars, 
whilst  the  softer  and  more  fibrous  qualities  are  used  in 
the  production  of  boiler-plates,  wire-rods,  and  the  like. 
For  the  latter  purposes  the  slabs  are  placed  in  piles,  re- 
heated, and  welded  under  the  hammer  into  blooms  or 
billets,  which,  after  being  again  reheated,  are  finally 
passed  through  the  rolls  for  the  production  of  bars, 
angles,  plates,  (fee. 

472.  The  Bowling  arid  Low  Moor  forges  are  worked 
under  exceptional  conditions,  since  beyond  the  special 
method  pursued  in  the  puddling  and  refiuing  of  the 
pig-iron  in  the  manner  just  described,  both  the  ore 
and  fuel  employed  for  the  production  of  the  pig-iron 
used  in  the  forges  are  of  a  special  class,  found  upon  theii* 
own  properties.  The  ore  is  an  argillaceous  brown 
ironstone  containing  about  32  per  cent,  of  iron,  or 
after  calcination  iibout  42  per  cent,  of  metal,  which  ore 
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occurs  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  locality ;  while  the 
fuel  employed  is  remarkably  free  from  pyrites  and  sul- 
phur, and  is,  further,  a  local  material  constituting  what  is 
known  as  the  better-bed  coal.  The  limestone  used  as  the 
flux  in  the  blast  furnace  is  also  obtained  from  Skipton  in 
the  same  county.  About  80  cwta  of  raw,  or  47  cwts.  of 
the  calcined  ore,  2^  tons  of  coke  made  from  the  above 
coal,  and  18  J  cwts.  of  limestone  are  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  1  ton  of  pig-iron,  which  is  smelted  with  cold 
blast,  the  metal  being  run  direct  from  the  blast  furnaces 
into  the  refineries.  The  yield  of  these  latter  amounting 
to  about  2  tons  per  charge  is  run  out  into  plate  metal 
in  the  manner  already  described,  and  the  refined  metal 
is  then  puddled  in  small  charges,  as  just  indicated,  with 
the  consumption  of  30  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton  of  puddled 
bars  produced. 

473.  Double  puddling  fumaees  working  proportion- 
ately larger  charges  than  those  previously  described,  and 
necessitating  two  sets  of  men  for  their  manipulation — 
viz.,  one  set  for  each  side  of  the  furnace,  whidi  is  hence 
provided  with  two  working  doors,  one  on  each  side, 
through  both  of  which  the  metal  is  simultaneously  worked 
by  the  puddlers — ^have  been  received  with  considerable 
favour,  although  the  metal  produced  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  good  and  uniform  in  quality  as  that  produced  in  the 
smaller  single  furnaces,  owing  to  various  causes  :  such  as 
the  disparity  in  skill  between  the  workmen  on  the  two 
sides,  the  furnace  working  hotter  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  the  longer  time  ^at  the  charge  is  within  the 
furnace  (for  double  furnaces  work  more  slowly  than 
single),  and  the  increased  volume  of  air  passing  t^irough 
sudb  furnaces.  But  the  double  furnaces,  owing  to  ti^e 
larger  charges  of  pig-iron — amounting  to  from  12  to  15 
cwts.  per  heat,  as  against  the  4  or  4}  cwts.  worked  in 
the  single  furnaces — ^are  attended  with  a  larger  output 
or  production,  and  an  economy  in  fuel  and  fettling  also 
results.  In  them  the  hearth  and  grate  area  are  both 
larger  than  in  the  single  furnace,  and  the  roof  is  (in  this 
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respect  differing  also  from  the  single  furnace)  of  the 
same  height  above  the  bed  at  both  sides,  since  both  sides 
are  working  sides. 

474.  Beyond  the  materials  already  noticed,  it  is  the 
practice  in  some  works  to  add  small  quantities  of  Cum« 
berland  red  haematite  (consisting  largely  of  ferric  oxide) 
to  promote  the  reactions  of  the  boiling  process.  Schaf- 
hautVs  powder,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  common  salt 
(sodic  chloride),  oxide  of  manganese  (MugO^),  and  clay  is 
occasionally  introduced,  to  promote  the  better  elimination 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Scrap-iron  added  towards 
the  end  of  the  boiling  process  is  also  considered,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  to  improve  the  product  of  the 
puddling  furnace.  The  addition  to  the  furnace  charge  of 
small  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  sodic  bi-carbonate  and 
lime,  as  soon  as  the  pig  begins  to  melt,  appears  to  prevent 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  waste  of  iron,  especially  if 
siliceous  pig-iron  is*  the  subject  of  treatment. 

475.  For  the  older  process,  or  "  dry  puddling,"  only 
white  or  refined  iron  is  available,  and  hence  the  propor- 
tion of  silicon  in  the  metal  under  treatment  is  less  than 
in  the  charges  treated  by  the  pig- boiling  process,  where 
mixtures  of  grey,  mottled,  and  white  iron  are  introduced 
into  the  furnace.  The  production  of  slag  or  cinder  is 
therefore  less  in  the  dry  than  in  the  boiling  process,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  tapping  out  of  cinder  occurs  only  after 
the  working-off  of  several  heats,  whilst  the  principal 
oxidising  agent  employed  in  the  conversion  of  the  pig 
into  maUeable  iron  by  the  dry  process  is  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  for,  unlike  the  boiling  process,  no  addition  of  cinder 
is  made  to  the  charge.  The  temperature  employed  in  dry 
puddling  is  also  lower  than  that  required  for  pig-boiling. 

476.  Thefy/mace  employed  in  dry  puddling  is  similar  .. 
to  that  used  in  the  boiling  process,  except  that  it  is  a  little 
smaller  and  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  tap-cinder  or  of 
iron  ore  in  the  fettling  or  lining  of  the  hearth.  Formerly 
it  was  the  practice  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
by  simply  covering  the  iron  plates  with  a  layer  of  sand. 
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which  was  then  thinly  glazed  over  with  slag ;  but  now, 
wherever  the  dry  process  is  stiU  pursued,  the  furnace 
bottom  la  covered  with  a  Uning  of  from  1  inch  to  1^  inch 
in  thickness  of  oxide  of  iron,  formed  by  working  a  ball 
of  scrap-iron  in  the  strongly  oxidising  atmosphere  of  the 
furnace,  whereby  sufficient  oxide  of  iron  is  formed  to 
afford  the  necessary  lining,  which  is  spread  evenly  over  the 
bottom  whilst  the  furnace  is  still  at  a  high  temperature. 

477.  The  charge  of  white  or  refined  iron  is  placed 
around  the  sides  of  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  leaving  the 
centre  empty  until  the  metal  begins  to  soften  or  assume 
the  pasty  condition,  when  the  damper  is  lowered  to  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  perfectly  fiuid.  In  its  pasty  con- 
dition the  charge  is  then  drawn  down  by  the  workman 
into  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  where  it  is  broken  up  and 
rabbled,  so  as  to  thoroughly  mix  the  metal  with  the  oxide 
of  iron  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  whilst  in 
the  pasty  state  of  the  first  or  melting-down  stage,  as  also 
with  that  now  added  to  the  charge  in  the  form  of  hammer- 
scale.  The  rabbling  is  continued  almost  uninterruptedly 
from  the  running-down  to  the  balling-up  of  the  charge ; 
whilst  a  reaction  not  less  vigorous  than  in  the  boiling  pro- 
cess ensues  after  the  incorporation  of  the  charge  with 
hammer-scale,  &c.,  whereby  the  carbon  and  impurities 
of  the  pig-iron  are  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  of  the  hammer-scale,  and  in  consequence  car- 
bonic oxide  escapes,  whilst  the  other  impurities  of  the  pig- 
iron  are  oxidised,  and  largely  enter  the  tap-cinder. 

478.  The  progress  of  the  decarburisation,  "coming  to 
nature,"  or  "  drying  " — ^as  the  phenomenon  is  technically 
termed — of  the  charge,  is  indicated  by  the  decreased  fusi- 
bility of  the  metal,  and  other  indications  similar  to  those 
described  under  pig-boiling  present  themselves.  This  stage 
having  been  carried  to  the  required  degree,  the  damper  is 
raised,  and  a  higher  temperature  produced  for  the  bsdling- 
up  of  the  metal. 

479.  Owing  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  silicon  and  other 
impurities  in  the  refined  or  white  iron  treated  in  dry 
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puddliM,  the  duration  of  the  process  is  shorter  than  in 
fig-lSg,  the  production  of  slag  is  proportionately  less, 
and  the  expenditure  of  fuel  is  likewise  not  so  great  as  in 
pig-boiling.  Dry  puddling  is  only  economical  in  fuel 
80  long  as  white  or  refin^  iron  can  be  used,  and  the 
process  is  attended  by  a  greater  waste  of  iron  than  occurs 
in  pig-boiling;  whilst  unless  comparatively  pure  ores  have 
been  employed  in  the  production  of  the  pig-iron  to  be 
treated,  the  malleable  iron  resulting  from  this  process  is 
also  inferior  in  quality ;  and  hence  dry  puddling  is  not  now 
generally  employed,  the  practice  of  pig-boiling  or  wet 
puddling  having  largely  superseded  it 

480.  The  furnaces  as  applied  to  the  puddling  process, 
and  employing  gaseous  fuel,  differ  in  construction  with  the 
materials  employed  for  the  production  of  the  gas,  and 
also  with  the  mode  of  its  combustion,  as  shown  by  the 
following  examplea 

481.  The  Siemens  Regenerative  Gas-furnace,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  puddling  process,  is  similar  in  most  respects 
to  that  (p,  445)  for  melting  steel  upon  the  open  hearth, 
the  gas  producers  being  identical  with  those  described 
(p.  363),  whilst  the  construction  and  action  of  the  regene- 
rators are  also  the  same  (p.  373) ;  and  the  furnace  itself 
only  differs  in  the  formation  of  the  bed,  which  is  lined 
with  a  basic  lining  of  iron  oxides,  bull-dog,  <fec.,  suitable 
for  the  puddling  process,  instead  of  with  the  acid  or  sili- 
ceous bottom  (p.  446)  for  the  steel-melting  fumaca  The 
Siemens  Regenerative  Gas-furnace  effects  an  economy  of 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and 
possibly  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  malleable  iron  per  ton 
of  pig-iron  introduced  into  the  furnace,  and  it  works  off  a 
greater  number  of  heats  per  day ;  but  it  is  not  generally 
accredited  with  effecting  the  same  degree  of  dephosphori- 
sation  and  desulphurisation  of  the  metal  as  is  accomplished 
in  the  ordinary  puddling  furnace  ;  whilst  the  product  is 
also  generally  of  a  more  or  less  steely  character. 

482.  The  puddling  furnace  of  Messrs.  Caddick  and 
Mayhery^  working  at  Llanelly,  in  South  Wales,  affords  an 
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example  of  what  is  essentially  a  gas-puddling  fumace, 
worked  in  conjunction  with  a  blast  of  warm  atmospheric 
air.  This  fumace  consists  of  a  large  grate  or  gas 
generator^  built  of  fire-brick  enclosed  within  a  hollow 
casing  of  wrought-iron  plates  into  which  a  blast  of  atmos- 
pheric air  is  delivered  by  a  fan,  whilst  from  apertures  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  casing  the  blast  is  admitted  into 
the  closed  ash-pit  beneath  the  grate-bars ;  and  a  supply  of 
blast  regulated  by  a  valve  also  passes  from  the  casing 
through  an  aperture  into  the  generator  above  the 
level  of  the  fuel,  in  which  manner  more  complete  com- 
bustion, a  comparative  absence  of  sinoke,  and  a  corres- 
ponding economy  in  fuel  are  effected.-  The  blast  is 
heated,  previous  to  its  meeting  and  burning  the  gases 
from  the  generator,  by  circulation  .'around  the  body 
of  the  latter,  whilst  the  portion  which  passes  through 
the  grate-bars  is  further  heated  by  contact  with  the 
hot  ashes  in  the  ash-pit.  The  whole  furnace  is  sup- 
ported by  iron  plating  and  by  buck-staves  in  the  form 
of  cast-iron  columns,  tied  together  over  the  top  by 
suitable  tie-rods;  and  the  furnace  being  a  double  one 
has  two  working  doors.  Each  working  door  is  pro- 
vided, as  usual,  with  a  stopper-hole  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tools  and  working  of  the  charge ; 
and  a  constant  circulation  of  air  is  maintained  beneath 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  which  is  thus  effectually 
cooled  and  the  consumption  of  fettling  decreased.  The 
fumace  bed  is  fettled  with  iron-ore  and  mill-cinder, 
and  the  charge  is  worked  without  any  addition  of  tap- 
cinder,  the  puddling  being  effected  upon  what  is  techni- 
cally called  a  dry  bottom,  the  slag  being  drawn  off  from 
the  fumace  as  frequently  as  possible.  This  fumace  is 
reported  to  afford  a  very  considerable  saving  in  fuel 
and  in  fettling,  with  an  increased  production  of  stamps 
or  puddled  bars  per  ton  of  iron  charged  into  the  fur- 
nace. The  charge,  it  may  be  noted,  weighs  usually  about 
11  cwts.,  and  is  often  made  up  of  No.  3  haematite,  with 
old  scrap. 
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483.  In  Carinthia,  Styria,  Neustadt  in  Hanover,  Ac., 
gas-furnaces  similar  to  that  last  described  are  also  em- 
ployed for  the  puddling  process,  wood,  lignite,  and  turf 
respectively  being  the  fuel  usually  employed.  In  these 
several  furnaces  a  blast  is  heated  by  circulation  through 
a  hollow  casing  of  the  furnace,  or,  as  in  the  Neustadt 
furnaces,  by  circulating  through  cast-iron  chambers 
placed  in  the  roof  of  the  flue  of  the  furnace,  between  the 
puddling  hearth  and  the  stack.  The  blast  is  thus  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  about  200^  0.  (392'  Fahr.),  before  it 
is  introduced  over  the  top  of  the  fire-bridge  by  a  broad 
inclined  twyer,  directed  towards  the  body  of  the  furnace. 
In  these  iiimaces,  besides  the  blast  directed  over  the 
fire-bridge,  a  jet  of  air  is  usually  delivered  either  between 
the  grate-bars  or  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  gas  generator, 
whereby  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide  is  formed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  blast  in  its  passage  over  the  great  mass  of 
heated  carbon  in  the  deep,  rectangular,  gas-generating 
chamber ;  and  the  carbonic  oxide  so  yielded  meets  with 
the  heated  air  and,  along  with  the  other  gaseous  products 
from  the  generator,  bums  on  the  furnace  bed.  The 
generator  or  gas-producer  of  the  Oarinthian  furnace,  in 
which  dried  wood  is  the  fuel  employed,  is  a  deep  rect- 
angular chamber  with  a  capacity  of  about  14  cubic  feet ; 
it  is  built  at  one  end  of  the  hearth,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  suitable  bridge;  it  is  further  usually 
provided  with  a  second  chamber  between  the  bed 
and  the  stack,  into  which  the  charge  of  pig-iron  is  in- 
troduced for  heating  preliminary  to  its  insertion  upon 
the  puddling  hearth ;  this  second  chamber  is  heated  by 
the  waste  gases  from  the  puddling  hearth  on  their  way 
to  the  stack. 

484.  Proposals  for  the  better  adaptation  of  the 
puddling  furnace  for  the  utilisation  of  small  coal  and  of 
Jree  coal  have  been  numerous,  and  amongst  these  may  be 
noted  that  of  Detmore,  by  which  a  blast  of  atmospheric 
air  is  introduced  into  the  closed  ashr-pit  of  the  furnace, 
whereby  it  is  sought  to  utilise  washed  small  coal  as  the 
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fuel  Another  suggestion  was  to  enable  the  puddling 
furnace  to  consume  a  mixture  of  half  caking  and  half 
free-burning  coal  by  the  introduction  of  a  blast  into  the 
open  ash-pit ;  but  these  methods  have  not  been  received 
with  anything  like  general  favour. 

485.  Price's  paddling  furnace  is  a  modified  gas 
furnace  working  with  a  blast,  and  consists  of  a  bed  or 
hearth  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  chamber  or  dandy  in 
which  the  pig-iron  is  first  placed  for  preliminary  heating; 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hearth  are  the  grate- 
bars,  as  also  a  kind  of  closed  chimney  or  stack  enclosing 
a  vertical  chamber  or  retort  of  brickwork,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  retort  being  formed  of  a  massive  iron  cast- 
ing surmounted  by  a  charging  hopper  which  serves  also 
to  close  the  upper  end  of  the  retort ;  while  the  slide, 
working  in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  is  connected  with  a 
lever  and  hanging  rod  so  as  to  render  it  accessible  to  the 
workman  at  the  floor  level  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
vertical  retort  is  the  stoking-hole  to  the  grate-bars,  and 
upon  the  dead  or  fore-plate  forming  the  bottom  side  of 
the  stoke-hole  falls  the  coal  which  has  been  carbonised  in 
the  retort  in  the  manner  to  be  immediately  described ; 
from  thence  it  is  pushed  forward  by  tools  introduced 
by  the  workman  through  the  stoke-hole  on  to  the  grate- 
bars,  where  it  is  consumed  by  a  blast  of  heated  air 
introduced  into  the  closed  ash-pit  below  the  bars.  Beneath 
the  dead-plate  is  a  brickwork  chamber  in  which  is  fixed  a 
heavy  cast-iron  air  vessel,  around  which  the  heated  gases 
circulate  on  their  way  from  the  retort  chamber  to  the 
chimney  stack.  A  blast  of  air  at  a  pressure  of  about 
6  oz.  is  delivered  by  a  Lloyd's  blower  into  the  air  chamber 
just  mentioned,  and  from  thence  passes  to  the  ash-pit 
beneath  the  bars.  The  flue  of  the  furnace  passes  back  over 
the  top  of  the  hearth,  from  the  dandy  or  heating  chamber 
at  one  end  of  the  bed  to  the  retort  chamber  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  where  the  current  of  flame  is  split  into  two 
halves  which  circulate  around  the  vertical  retort,  passing 
from  thence  downwards  to  the  chamber  containing  the 
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air  vessel  previously  mentioned,  and  then  onwards  to  the 
chimney  stack.  In  this  manner  the  vertical  ret(»*t  is 
maintained  at  a  red  heat,  so  that  the  coal  introduced 
through  the  hopper  at  its  upper  extremity  is  subjected 
therein  to  destructive  distillation  after  the  manner  of  an 
ordinary  gas  retort ;  the  gases  escaping  from  its  lower  end 
pass,  owing  to  the  chimney  draughty  towards  the  bed  of 
the  furnace,  whilst  on  the  grate  situated  between  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  and  the  furnace  bed  there  is  kept  a 
thick  bed  of  coke,  maintained  in  vigorous  combustion  by 
the  heated  blast  of  air  admitted  below  the  bars  from  the 
air  chamber  already  named,  and  in  this  manner  the  gases 
from  the  retort  are  at  once  ignited  as  they  pass  over  the 
burning  coke;  while  also  a  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide 
(CO),  from  the  combustion  of  the  thick  bed  of  coke,  is 
mingled  with  the  gases  from  the  retort,  and  is  burnt  with 
them  on  the  puddlingbed,  filling  the  same  with  a  largeflame. 
The  supply  of  coke  to  the  grate  is  made  from  the  descend- 
ing carbonised  fuel  from  the  retort,  which  falls  down  as 
fresh  coal  is  added  at  the  top,  and  which,  as  it  reaches 
the  dead-plate,  is  pushed  forward  by  the  workman  over 
the  dead-plate  on  te  the  grate.  The  gases  from  the 
retort  thus  enter  the  hearth  at  a  temperature  of  from 
427°  C.  to  538"  a  (800'*  Fahr.  to  1,000'  Fahr.),  whilst 
the  combustion  of  the  coke  is  maintained  by  a  blast  of 
hot  air,  and  by  these  means  a  high  temperature  can  easily 
be  kept  up.  The  heating  of  the  blast  of  air,  the  car- 
bonisation of  the  coal  in  the  vertical  retort,  together 
with  the  preliminary  heating  of  the  charge  of  iron  in  the 
dandy,  are  all  effected  by  the  waste  gases  from  the 
puddling  hearth  in  their  passage  to  the  chimney,  and  a 
considerable  economy  in  fuel  is  thereby  claimed  for  this 
furnace,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  7^  cwts.  of  coal  with 
from  4J  to  5  cwts.  of  fettling  suffice  for  the  puddling  of 
a  ton  of  pig-iron. 

486.  The  Price  Furnace  is  a  double  furnace  working 
with  a  cinder  bottom,  and  is  fitted  with  an  arrangement  of 
doors,  plates,  <&c.,  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  furnace. 
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and  at  Woolwich  it  has  been  fitted  with  Witham's 
puddling  or  rabbling  apparatus.  In  the  working  of  this 
furnace  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  retort  properly  charged 
with  coal,  and  to  observe  that  the  coke  is  pushed 
'  forward  on  to  the  grate  at  proper  intervals,  otherwise 
the  temperature  will  fall  unduly,  and  a  loss  of  fuel  will 
result. 

487.  The  charge  for  these  furnaces  adopted  at 
Woolwich  weighs  about  14  cwts.,  and  is  made  up  of 
5  cwts.  of  old  shot,  5  cwts.  of  old  shell,  and  4  cwts.  of  gun- 
iron  ;  and  these  materials  after  being  first  heated  in  the 
dandy  occupy  only  about  one  hour  and  a-half  for  their 
fusion  and  conversion  into  puddled  balls  ready  for 
drawing  from  the  furnaca 

488.  The  Ponsard  regenerative  gas-furnace  is  also 
employed  in  the  United  States ;  it  has  a  rotating  movable 
hearth,  which  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and 
run  under  the  tap-hole  of  the  blast  furnace  from  which  it 
receives  its  charge  of  pig-iron.  It  is  then  replaced  in 
position,  when  the  flame  from  the  combustion  of  the 
gases  and  air  plays  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the 
hearth  being  at  the  same  time  rotated  by  a  small  engine. 
The  waste  gases  return  under  the  bridge,  and  down  to 
the  outlets  leading  to  the  regenerators,  before  they  pass 
away  to  the  stack.  The  gas-producer  or  generator  is  a 
deep  rectangular  chamber  built  at  the  end  of  the  furnace 
and  its  regenerators.     (Fig.    88). 

489.  The  Tap-cinder,  or  slag  produced  during  the 
puddling  process,  is  essentially  a  highly  basic  silicate  of 
very  indefinite  proportions,  varying  in  composition  at 
various  stages  of  the  process,  but  always  containing 
ferrous  and  ferric  oxide,  with  manganous  oxide, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  ferrous  sulphide,  phosphoric 
anhydride,  and  probably  some  phosphide  of  iron.  Such 
cinders  often  yield  from  45  to  55  per  cent  of  metallic  iron, 
existing  principally  in  the  form  of  ferrous  and  ferric 
oxides.  The  basicity  of  the  cinder  is  greatest  towards 
the  end  of  the  process  as  the  metal  ''comes  to  nature/' 
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since  then  the  oxidation  of  silicon  has  been  practically 
completed,  whilst  owing  to  the  high  temperature  still 
prevailing  within  the  furnace  the  oxidation  or  waste 
of  iron  continues.  The  cinder  expelled  during  the 
shingling  of  the  puddled  ball  is  almost  invariably  richer 
in  silicon  and  phosphorus,  but  poorer  in  iron,  than 
that  left  on  the  bed  when  the  balls  are  withdrawn 
from  the  furnace.  During  the  melting-down  stage  of 
the  puddling  process,  the  cinder  is  the  most  siliceous, 
as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  analyses,  for 
during  this  stage  the  silicon  of  the  pig-iron  is  being 
rapidly  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric 
air;  also  the  silica  in  the  form  of  sand  attached 
mechanically  to  the  pigs  of  cast-iron  likewise  passes  at 
this  stage  into  the  Edags,  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
iron,  <fec.    ^ 

490.  The  following  are  analyses*  of  tap-cinder  taken  at 
various  periods  of  the  puddling  process  in  an  Upper 
Silesian  works,  working  upon  a  charge  weighing  4^  cwts. 
of  a  mixture  made  in  the  proportion  of  24  cwts.  of 
hsematite  pig  to  20  cwts.  of  white  iron. 
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491.  The  tools  used  by  the  puddler  are  not  usually 
numerous,  consisting  only  of  a  long  straight  chiselled- 
edged  bar  called  a  "  paddle,"  and  a  hooked  flat-ended  bar 
known  as  the  "  rabble." 

492.  The  Bicherouz  furnace  is  a  gas-furnace,  having 
its  own  producer  or  gas  generator,  and  a  separate 
combustion  chamber  where  the  gases  and  air  first  meet 
and  combustion  commences,  but  the  combustion  is  only 
completed  upon  the  puddling  hearth  itself.  These  fur- 
naces are  without  any  regenerators,  although  heated 
air  is  supplied  for  combustion  by  circulating  it  before 
it  mixes  with  the  gas  through  a  flue  which  extends 
below  the  bed  of  the  furnace  for  its  full  length  and 
breadth.  This  system  of  furnace  has  been  applied  on  the 
Continent  at  Seraing,0ugr6e,  &c.,  to  the  puddling  process  J 

•  "Manual  of  Metallurgy,"  VoL  I. 

t  South  Staffordshire  Institute  of  Iron  and  Steel  Works*  Managers. 
Mr.  R.  Edwards*  Paper. 

4:  **  Annales  Industrielles.'* 
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for  which  purpose  the  gas-producer  has  parallel  sides, 
is  of  about  the  same  width  as  the  hearth,  and  haa 
a  slightly  inclined  grate  which  is  accessible  from  a 
pit  in  front  of  it,  whilst  the  openings  for  charging 
the  fuel  into  the  generator  or  producer  are  four  in 
number,  and  are  closed  either  by  fire-bricks  or  by  lumps 
of  coaL  The  furnace  admits  of  the  use  of  the  smallest 
or  even  slaty  coal,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  genera- 
tor, mixing  chamber  and  hearth  require  adjustment 
to  suit  the  fuel  used  in  various  localities.  The  gas 
from  the  generator  is  conveyed  by  a  short  horizontal 
flue  to  a  vertical  slot  in  the  front  end  of  the  hearth, 
where  the  heated  air  is  also  admitted  through  a  number 
of  small  openings,  and  thereby  almost  perfect  com- 
bustion of  the  gas  is  effected.  The  circulation  of 
both  the  gas  and  air  is  obtained  by  a  chimney  draught, 
and  after  serving  the  furnaces  the  heated  and  any 
incompletely  burned  ga^es  enter  the  boiler  flues  for  rais- 
ing steam  in  the  usual  manner.  The  puddling  bed  or 
heartli  is  somewhat  larger  than  is  usually  adopted,  and 
the  furnace  has  two  doors,  one  on  each  side. 

493.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Bicheroux  puddling  furnace 
that  it  consumes  considerably  less  fuel  and  of  a  much 
inferior  class  than  the  ordinary  furnace,  that  the  waste 
of  iron  is  very  greatly  diminished,  that  the  manufactured 
iron  is  of  better  quality,  whilst  the  repairs  are  decreased, 
since  the  fuel  and  its  ash  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  hottest  part  or  fire-bridge  of  the  furnace. 

494.  What  is  known  as  Parry's  process  of  double  or 
treble  puddling  consists  in  taking  iron  which  has  been 
once  puddled  according  to  the  ordinary  practice,  such 
as  ordinary  scrap  iron,  (fee.,  and  reconverting  it  into  a 
kind  of  pig-iron,  which  is  then  again  subjected  to  the 
puddling  operations. 

495.  In  the  Parry  process,  scrap-iron,  as  crop-ends  of 
rails,  bars,  kc,  is  taken  and  melted  in  a  cupola  with 
coke  containing  as  little  sulphur  and  ash  as  possible, 
whilst  a  judicious  use  of  Kmestone,  sodic  carbonate,  or 
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other  flux  in  the  cupola  is  recommended,  to  prevent  the 
metal  taking  up  any  sulphur  from  the  fuel ;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  recarburisation  of  the  metal,  the  cupola  is  also 
provided  with  an  inclined  twyer  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary horizontal  twyers.  By  this  treatment  the  scrap- 
iron  is  partially  recarburised,  and  leaves  the  cupola  in  a 
condition  similar  to  the  refined  metal  of  the  coke  refinery. 
By  again  treating  this  recarburised  metal  in  the  puddling 
furnace,  a  product  practically  free  from  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  silicon,  is  obtained.  The  rationale  of  the 
process  is  based  upon  the  fact  already  shown,  that  the 
puddling  process  ordinarily  removes  from  75  to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
present  in  the  pig-iron  before  its  introduction  into  the 
puddling  furnace ;  hence,  by  reconverting  the  puddled 
metal  into  pig  or  refined  metal,  which  can  be  again 
treated  in  the  puddling  furnace,  a  further  elimination  to 
the  extent  of  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  remaining 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  will  be  effected,  and  a  puddled 
bar  thus  obtained  which  should  be  practically  free  from, 
these  elements. 

496.  Malleable  iron  castings  or  malleable  cast-iron 
are  the  product  of  the  treatment  of  cast-iron  castings  by  a 
process  of  cementation  in  which  the  cement  powder  is  a 
decarburising  material,  such  as  powdered  red  haematite 
iron-ore ;  but  despite  the  many  practical  improvements 
effected  of  late  years  in  the  production  of  malleable  iron 
castings,  yet  the  chemistry  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means 
either  clear  or  certain,  for  while  authors  generally 
accept  the  process  as  one  by  which  carbon,  silicon, 
sulphur,  and  manganese  are  removed  from  the  surface  of 
the  pig-iron  by  a  process  of  oosidation,  others,  like 
Mallett,  Forquignon,*  &c.,  dispute  this  theory.  The  last 
mentioned  attributes  the  change  in  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  castings  before  and  after  treatment  to  the 
separation  of  amorphous  graphite  within  the  metal, 
without   which   separation   he   states   that  the   carbon 

*  "  Annales  de  Ghimie  et  de  PhTsique,"  188L 
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may  be  decreased  in  amount  whilst  the  article 
will  still  remain  brittle;  he  further  considers  that 
whenever  oxidation  really  takes  place  it  is  only 
accessory,  and  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  change. 
Whatever  may  be  the  rationale  of  the  process,  the 
result  of  the  treatment  is  the  production  of  a  dull  grey, 
soft,  more  or  less  tough,  strong  and  flexible  material, 
void  of  the  brittleness  characteristic  of  the  castings 
made  of  white  cast-iron,  and  more  nearly  resembling  in 
physical  qualities  either  wrought-iron  or  soft  steel,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaUer  castings ;  but  with  large  castings,  or 
such  as  have  a  thickness  exceeding  2  inches,  the  malle- 
able castings  are  not  so  reliable  as  is  the  smaller  work. 

497.  Malleable  cast-iron  does  not  weld,  since  in  all 
except  the  very  thinnest  castings,  although  the  surface  has 
been  converted  into  a  maUeable  form,  there  remains 
an  inner  core  which  at  the  temperature  required  for 
welding  falls  to  pieces  immediately  the  object  is  struck 
with  the  hammer ;  but  good  specimens  may  be  bent  double 
when  cold,  although  they  rarely  permit  of  being 
straightened  back  again  without  breaking.  The  metal 
can  also  be  forged  to  a  limited  extent  at  a  moderate  red 
heat,  although  if  heated  above  this  point  it  falls  to  pieces 
imder  the  hammer.  Specimens  may  also  be  burnt 
together  at  a  temperature  approaching  fusion,  or  may  be 
brazed  with  hard  solder  to  either  iron  or  steeL  Malle- 
able iron  castings  frequently  take  a  polish  under  emery, 
not,  however,  nearly  so  well  as  steel ;  and  although  the 
articles  may  be  filed,  fitted,  or  turned  in  the  lathe,  they 
wear  away  the  tools  somewhat  more  quickly  than 
wrought-iron  under  like  circumstances,  so  that  malleable 
cast-iron  thus  occupies  a  position  intermediate  between 
grey  iron  on  the  one  hand  and  steel  upon  the  other; 
difiering  from  the  former  in  possessing  a  higher  tenacity, 
with  increased  toughness  and  flexibility,  but  differing 
from  steel  in  having  a  lower  ductility,  inferior  tenacity, 
and  in  containing  graphitic  carbon. 

498.  The  castmga  intended  far  conversion  are  cast  in 
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moulds  of  dry  or  of  green  sand  of  the  common  oonstruc- 
tion,  except  that  owing  to  the  higher  temperature  at 
which  the  metal  is  cast,  fire-clay  is  used  instead  of  the 
ordinary  parting  sand  of  the  moulder.  Further,  the 
gates  and  runners  are  made  sfnall,  flat,  wide  and  thin, 
especially  when  casting  smaU  articles,  since  white  iron 
(from  which  the  castings  are  made)  sets  so  rapidly  that 
unless  the  gates  are  made  light  and  thin  the  casting 
is  liable  to  fracture  itself  at  its  junction  with  the  gates 
and  runners  in  a  manner  well  understood  by  moulders. 

499.  For  small  articles  the  pig-iron  is  melted  in  cruci- 
bles, but  for  larger  ones  it  is  melted  in  the  cupola  with 
coke  and  air  blast  in  the  usual  way.  After  preparation  of 
the  mould  and  running  of  the  castings  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  they  are  removed  from  the  moulds,  and 
cleaned  carefully  by  brushine  or  other  means.  The 
castings  are  then  packed  in  cLl^iron  boxes  or  crucibles 
known  as  « saggers,"  but  for  special  purposes  and  for 
large  articles  pots  of  wroughi^iron  are  frequently  em- 
ployed. The  castings,  which,  as  removed  from  the 
moulds,  are  brittle  and  present  a  white  crystalline 
fracture,  are  packed  in  the  above  pots  in  alternate  layers 
with  red  haematite,  such  as  that  from  Barrow  or 
Cumberland,  the  ore  being  previously  ground  and  sifted 
through  a  sieve  of  ^inch  meshes,  the  very  fine  powder 
being  rejected.  At  each  fresh  charging  a  certain 
quantity  of  fresh  ore  or  of  fine  iron  scale  from  the 
rolling  mills  is  mixed  with  the  ore  that  has  been  once 
used,  each  casting  being  perfectly  surrounded  with  ore 
and  isolated  from  the  other  castings  in  the  same  pot.  The 
pots  are  in  this  manner  filled  nearly  to  the  top,  when  they 
are  filled  up  with  ore  and  covered  each  by  its  own 
cover.  A  number  of  these  pots  are  then  arranged  in  a 
rectangular  furnace,  heating  chamber,  or  annealing  oven, 
the  pots  containing  the  larger  castings  being  placed  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace.  The  furnace  having 
been  thus  charged,  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised, 
and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  it  has  attained  to  a 
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bright  cherry-red  heat,  which  is  maintained  for 
from  three  to  seven  days,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  castings  and  the  quality  or  depth  of  decarburi- 
sation  required.  The  strength  of  the  malleable  iron 
casting  increases  with  the  length  of  time  during  which 
it  has  been  exposed  in  the  fiimace  to  the  cementa- 
tion process,  but  such  increase  is  much  more  rapid  in  the 
earlier  than  the  later  stages,  when  the  process  proceeds 
more  slowly,  and  in  all  cases  the  softening  is  more 
successful  with  small  than  with  large  castings.  After 
the  necessary  exposure  in  the  furnace,  the  pots  are 
withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cool  down  before  removing 
the  castings,  which  now  only  require  cleaning  to  clear 
them  of  the  adhering  haematite  when  they  are  ready 
for  use. 

500.  All  pig-irons  are  not  equally  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  castings  suitable  for  conversion  into  malle- 
able iron  castings,  the  use  of-  grey  and  manganiferous 
pig-iron  being  especially  to  be  avoided ;  whilst  the  most 
suitable  pig-iron  for  the  purpose  is  white  or  mottled 
charcoal-iron  smelted  from  haematite  ores,  the  former 
being  preferred  for  large  castings  and  the  latter  for  smaller 
work;  but  haematite  pig-iron  smelted  with  coke  is 
frequently  employed.  The  pig-iron  is,  as  usual,  ofben 
melted  along  with  scrap,  such  as  gates,  runners,  fins, 
waster  castings,  &a,  of  white  iron. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

HBOHANICAL  PUDDLING  AND  BOTABT  PUDDLING  FURNACES. 

501.  Meohanieal  Babbles  of  various  forms  have  been 
proposed  to  aid  or  supersede  the  manual  labour  required 
from  the  puddler,  for  probably  there  is  no  department 
in  the  metallurgical  treatment  of  iron  or  steel  which 
is  more  arduous  and  exhausting  than  that  of  the  puddling 
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process ;  and  to  minimise  this,  as  also  to  obtain  a  more 
homogeneous  product  from  the  furnace,  mechanical  rabbles 
of  different  descriptions  have  been  proposed.  Of  these 
probably  one  of  the  most  promising  is  that  patented  by 
Mr.  Pickles,  which  is  in  use  at  the  Kirkstall  Forge,  and 
which  like  most  of  these  mechanical  appliances  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  working  of  double  furnaces,  although 
it  is  quite  possible  to  adapt  it  to  the  single  furnace. 

602.  The  arrangement  of  Mr,  Pickles  consists  of  a 
small  engine  mounted  upon  a  suitable  framework  above 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  by  the  plating  of  which  it  is 
carried.  A  connecting-rod  from  the  engine  actuates  a 
transverse  lever  or  beam,  which  thus  oscillates  in  a  ver- 
tical plane,  and  this  movement  is  imparted  to  a  bell-crank 
lever,  to  one  arm  of  which  the  end  of  the  beam  is  suitably 
coupled  by  a  connecting  rod,  whilst  the  other  extremity 
of  the  bell-crank  lever  comes  down  in  front  of  the  stopper- 
hole  in  the  furnace  door,  and  thus  gives  a  to-and-fro 
motion  to  the  rabble,  which  it  moves  within  the  fumaca 
The  long  end  of  the  bell-crank  lever  is  attached. to  the 
end  of  the  ordinary  rabble,  inserted  as  usual  through 
the  stopper-hole  of  the  furnace  door,  while  a  further  motion 
is  given  to  the  bell-crank  and  so  to  the  rabble  by 
centring  the  bell-crank  upon  a  radial  arm  which  can  be 
rotated  by  a  worm  and  worm-wheeL  In  this  manner  it 
derives  a  radial  or  circular  motion  through  a  definite  arc  of 
a  circle  and  thus  the  end  of  the  rabble  receives  a  sweeping 
or  circular  motion  over  the  bed  of  the  furnace  besides 
the  first  mentioned  to-and-fro  movement  from  the 
stopper-hole  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  furnace.  Both 
movements  are  effected  without  any  labour  from  the 
puddler,  and  the  rabble,  thus  receiving  automatically 
a  vertical  reciprocating  motion  and  also  a  lateral  radial 
motion,  traverses  all  parts  of  this  furnace  bed  and 
accordingly  thoroughly  stirs  the  charge. 

503.  A  similar  apparatus  to  the  above  has  been  devised 
by  Mr,  Eaattooody  in  which  the  rahble  is  connected  by  a 
kind  of  stirrup  with  one  end  of  a  bent  lever  working 
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around  a  fulcrum  fixed  overhead  and  which,  as  in  the 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Pickles  (except  by  somewhat  diflferent 
mechanism),  receives  a  reciprocating  motion  across  the 
furnace  through  a  crank,  and  a  lateral  movement  through 
a  worm  and  worm-wheel  gearing,  whereby  the  rabble  is 
the  recipient  of  a  compound  motion  which  has  the  effect 
of  working  it  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  of  the 
furnace.  Other  and  analogous  forms  more  or  less 
successfully  applied  to  special  furnaces  are  those  of 
GriffitJia  and  of  Whitham,  whilst  a  simple  arrangement 
of  a  four-pronged  rabble  passed  through  the  roof  of  the 
furnace,  and  simply  revolved  in  the  bath  of  the  metal  on 
the  hearth,  was  proposed  by  Morgan, 

504.  In  other  forms  of  the  mechanical  rabble,  the  tool  is 
hooked  on  to  a  drop  rod  and  is  simply  guided  by  the 
puddler,  while  the  machine  does  all  the  heavy  work. 

605.  Mechanical  rabbles,  although  intended  to  con- 
siderably diminish  the  labour  of  the  puddler,  are  not,  how- 
ever, applicable  to  the  balling-up  of  the  charge,  which  has 
still  to  be  done  by  the  fore-hand  at  the  furnace,  and  the 
weight  of  the  charge  is  accordingly  still  limited  by  the 
power  of  the  workman  to  ball  it  up.  Mechanical 
rabbles  have  not,  therefore,  come  into  general  use,  although 
they  enable  the  puddler  to  work  somewhat  larger  heats, 
and  occasionally  to  effect  a  slight  economy  in  the 
working. 

506.  Besides  the  various  proposed  mechanical  rabbles 
designed  to  relieve  the  puddler  of  a  portion  of  the  very 
arduous  labour  attending  the  manipulation  of  the 
puddling  process,  revolving  furnaces,  in  which  the 
hearth  consists  of  a  revolving  cylinder  rotated  by  steam 
power,  have  also  been  introduced  somewhat  extensively. 
They  were  expected  to  produce  malleable  iron  more 
economically,  and  of  greater  homogeneity  than  by  the 
older  fixed  furnaces,  but  these  expectations  have  up  to 
the  present  been  only  very  partially  realised. 

507.  The  introduction  oftevolving  furnaces  appears 
to  date  from  the  Messrs.  Walker  and  Warren's  furnace  of 
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1853,  succeeded  by  Maudsley's  in  1858,  andbjTootli's  in 
1861.  Thelaat  mentioned  consisted  of  a  revolyingwrougbt- 
iron  cyliudrioal  chamber,  lined  with  fire-clay,  and  placed 
betweeo  the  grate-bars  and  the  chimney.  An  improved 
form  ol  this  fitmace  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Menelaos,  in 
which  an  elliptical  chamber  was  substituted  for  the 
cylindrical  one,  but  the  ftulure  of  this  and  the  previous 
revolving  furnaces  is  attributed  largely  to  the  difficulty  of 
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preparing  a  suitable  lining.  Among  the  more  or  less 
successful  forms  of  revolving  hearth  of  more  recent  date 
are  those  of  Danks,  introduced  in  1869,  of  Sellers  and 
Siemens,  each  in  1871,  and  of  Crampton,  in  1872  and 
1S73.  In  IJiese  furnaces  the  hearth  revolves  in  a  vertical 
plane,  whilst  in  others,  as  in  those  of  Pemot,  Godfrey 
and  HowBon,  &c.,  it  rotates  in  a  plane  either  horizontal  or 
only  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizontal. 

608.  The  DankB  rotary  paddliag  fninace,  though 
very  favourably  reported  upon  by  a  commission  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  somewhat  largely  intro- 
duced into  the  forges  of  this  country  some  fifteen  years 
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ago,  has  not  been  attended  with  sufficient  commercial  and 
practical  success  to  induce  British  ironmasters  to  take 
it  up,  although  it  is  reported  to  be  in  successful  operation 
in  America. 

609.  The  Danks  furnace  consists  of  a  fixed  grate,  a 
revolving  chamber  or  hearth,  and  a  movable  flue-piece 

Tl 


Tig,  IB.— Pba  ct  Uu  I>uiki  BerOlTuw  Paddling  Tarntea,  half  Is  Beetton. 

of  the  gases  from  the  fuel  on  ihe  grate-bars  is  effected, 
while  the  ash-pit  is  also  closed  by  folding  doora,  and 
into  it  a  blast  of  atmospheric  air  is  also  introduced. 

510.  The  revolving  hearth,  a  (Figs.  47,  48),  consists  of 
a  cast  or  wrought  iron  cylindrical  chamber  with  conical 
ends,  the  shell  being  built  up  in  segments,  bolted  or  riveted 
together  according  aa  it  is  made  of  cast  or  of  wrought 
iron ;  vhile  in  the  inside  and  across  the  casing  from  the 
fire-bridge  to  the  flue  end,  are  fixed  eome  twelve  ribs,  r,  r. 
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which  aid  in  holding  in  the  fix  or  fettling  of  the  furnace. 
The  one  end  of  the  revolving  chamber  is  open  to  the 
fireplace,  b,  whilst  the  other  opens  into  an  elbow-shaped 
movable  flue,  c,  leading  to  a  fixed  chimney,  D.  The  cylin- 
drical chamber,  A,  is  encircled  towards  either  end  by  a  roller 
path,  which  rests  upon  four  friction  rollers,  6,  6  (Fig.  47), 
and  which  rollers  also  serve  to  keep  the  chamber  in  posi- 
tion ;  whilst  around  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  is  a  toothed 
wheel,  c,  built  up  in  segments  and  bolted  to  the  casing  or 
shell  of  the  revolving  chamber,  and  this  wheel  gears  with  a 
pinion  fixed  on  a  shaft  driven  by  a  three-cylinder  or  other 
engine ;  d  is  the  firing-hole,  which,  unlike  the  ordinary 
puddling  furnace,  is  closed  by  a  door  kept  cool  by  the 
circulation  of  a  stream  of  water  through  a  coil  of  water- 
pipes  cast  within  it.  o  is  the  movable  flue  leading  to  the 
chimney,  and  which  is  lined  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
puddling  chamber ;  while  the  open  mouth  towards  the  re- 
volving chamber,  a,  is  cooled  by  the  circulation  of  water 
through  a  water-jacket  fitted  around  it.  The  fiue,  c,  is  sus- 
pended from  above  by  suitable  rods  from  a  sHding  carriage 
moving  on  rails,  whilst  during  the  working  of  the  furnace 
it  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  mouth  of  the  rotating 
chamber  by  the  rods,  f  (Fig.  47),  which  can  be  moved 
to  allow  of  the  flue  being  swung  away  as  required 
in  order  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  chamber  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  puddled  ball  from  the  furnace ;  g  is 
the  stopper-hole,  through  which  the  reaction  and  pro- 
gress of  conversion  within  the  furnace  can  be  observed, 
and  through  which  the  puddler  inserts  his  tools.  The 
cast-iron  bridge,  A,  contains  a  coil  of  pipes,  through 
which  a  current  of  water  circulates  for  cooling  pur- 
poses, and  the  bridge  is.  faced  with  fire-brick  on  the 
side  towards  the  grate-bars,  and  with  fettling  like  the 
furnace  itself,  on  the  side  towards  the  revolving  chamber. 
At  the  front  or  fire-bridge  end  of  the  puddling  chamber, 
there  is  fixed  an  iron  annulus  or  jacket,  through  which 
a  cuiTent  of  water  fiows,  so  as  to  keep  the  neck  cool,  and 
thus  prevent  the    fettling  around  the  throat  of    the 
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revolving  chamber  from  cracking  and  breaking  down, 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  under  the  great 
range  of  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected^  during  the 
introduction  and  working  of  the  charge,  and  withdrawal 
of  the  puddled  ball.  The  closed  ash-pit,  ^,  is  supplied 
with  a  blast  of  atmospheric  air  from  a  fan,  and  jets  of 
air  are  also  introduced  from  the  main,  m,  over  the  top  of 
the  fuel  on  the  bars,  by  the  twyers  or  nozzles,  n,  n,  n> 
extending  over  the  whole  width  of  the  grate,  the  supply 
of  blast  to  which  is  controlled  by  the  opening  and  closing 
of  a  valve  by  the  workman,  who  thereby  is  able  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  gases, 
and  so  adjust  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  to  the 
requirements  of  the  different  stages  of  the  process. 

511.  The  lining  of  the  revolving  chamber  is  made  in 
two  stages,  the  first  or  initial  stage  being  prepared  hj 
mixing  iron  ore  with  milk  of  lime  to  the  consistency  of 
mortar,  and  applying  this  paste  to  the  inside  of  the  cylin- 
diical  chamber,  after  which  the  lining  so  prepared  is 
thoroughly  dried  by  a  wood  fire  made  within  the  chamber. 
The  lime  employed  for  the  initial  lining  should  by  pre- 
ference be  anhydrous,  otherwise  it  is  likely  to  crack  and 
crumble  away  during  the  drying.  In  this  manner  about 
30  cwts.  of  ore,  with  4  cwts.  of  lime,  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  first  or  initial  lining.  Upon  the 
initial  lining  is  introduced  a  second  or  working  lining, 
formed  of  ^e  hydrated  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  non- 
siliceous  ores  oi  iron,  such  as  pottery  mine,  along  with 
scrap-iron.  These  materials  are  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace, and  there  melted  upon  the  initial  lining,  forming 
what  is  technically  known  as  fixing,  and  into  this  bath 
of  melted  ore  or  fixing,  larger  lumps  of  cold  ore  are 
thrown,  around  which  tiie  fluid  ore  cools  and  sets,  and 
fixes  them  in  the  lining,  this  operation  being  repeated 
around  the  cylinder  until  the  whole  inner  surface  is  thus 
coated ;  while  sometimes  a  second  coating  of  fixing  and 
lumps  of  ore  is  introduced  to  complete  the  fettling 
of  the  furnace.      The  slags  and  bull- dog  used  in  the 
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ordinary  paddling  fomace  as  fettling  materials  are  not 
avalLable  in  this  furnace,  but  "  blue  billy,"  certain  hema- 
tites, ilmenite,  or  mill-scale  melted  along  ivith  scrap  balls, 
can  be  so  employed;  but  where  suitable  ores  are  not 
available,  the  best  tap-cinder  or  oxidised  scrap-iron  may 
be  used  in  lieu  thereo£ 

512.  The  usual  charge  of  the  DwnJca  fwmace  is  about 
650  lbs.  of  pig-iron  introduced  into  the  furnace  at  the 
chimney  or  flue  end,  and  placed  in  from  30  to  60  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  cinder  left  in  the  furnace  alter 
working  off  the  previous  charge ;  but  it  is  recommended 
as  being  more  economical  in  both  time  and  fuel,  to  run 
the  molten  pig-metal  either  direct  from  the  blast  furnace, 
or  to  first  melt  the  charge  in  the  cupola,  and  run  it  from 
thence  into  the  Banks  furnace.  As  the  charge  melts 
down,  the  furnace  is  set  slowly  into  motion,  and  with  a 
charge  of  cold  pig-iron  the  whole  is  melted  down  in 
about  thirty  minutes,  the  boil  commencing  in  about  ten 
minutes  afterwards  with  grey  iron,  or  in  about  three 
minutes  with  white  iron,  after  complete  fusion  of  the 
charge.  During  the  boiling  stage  the  revolving  chamber 
makes  from  two  to  three  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
boiling  at  the  same  time  being  most  vigorous,  and  the 
metal  wHch  is  carried  partiaUy  around  as  the  chamber 
revolves,  is  constantly  rolling  back  to  the  lowest  point  of 
the  chamber,  while  some  portions  also  adhere  to  the  sides 
of  the  furnace  and  are  carried  farther  around,  such  portions 
falling  continually  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  chamber 
into  the  bath  of  metal  below ;  this  rolling  movement  of 
the  charges  thus  exposes  more  surface  to  the  oxidising 
influences  of  the  air  and  cinder.  After  about  ten 
minutes'  boil  the  metal  begins  to  thicken,  when  the 
rotation  of  the  furnace  is  stopped,  the  fire  urged  and  the 
cinder  perfectly  liquefied,  upon  which,  after  tapping  out 
the  cinder,  the  rotation  is  resumed  at  the  rate  of  from  six 
to  eight  revolutions  per  minute,  until  the  charge  begins 
to  collect  and  stick  together,  when  the  velocity  is  again 
reduced  to  about  two  revolutions  per  minute^  and  the 
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metal  commences  to  baJl  up.  During  the  process  of 
balling  up,  the  smaller  detached  masses  collecting  around 
the  surface  of  the  furnace  are  drawn  by  the  puddler 
down  towards  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  where  the 
heavier  ball  falls  upon  them,  and  so  collects  them  all 
into  one  ball  weighing  about  670  Iba,  or  a  somewhat 
heavier  mass  than  the  total  amount  of  pig-iron  intro- 
duced into  the  famace.  The  puddled  ball  is  then  with- 
drawn through  the  flue  end  of  the  furnace,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  flue-piece  is  swung  round  in  the  manner  al- 
ready indicated,  out  of  contact  with  the  revolving  chamber; 
while  a  forked  lever  worked  by  a  crane  is  inserted  into 
the  furnace,  when  by  a  small  movement  of  the  chamber 
the  ball  is  rolled  over  on  to  this  lever,  which  is  then  with- 
drawn on  to  a  bogie,  which  conveys  the  ball  to  a  squeezer 
for  the  expulsion  of  cinder.  Without  further  re-heating, 
the  bloom  at  once  passes  from  the  squeezer  to  a  three- 
high  train  of  rolls,  and  is  rolled  into  puddled  bar  which 
is  sheared  whilst  hot  into  lengths  suitable  for  piling ;  or 
if  intended  for  boiler  plat^,  instead  of  rolling  the 
puddled  bar  direct  as  just  described,  it  is  first  hammered 
out  iato  a  bloom  about  7  inches  square,  which  is  then 
re-heated  and  rolled  into  a  bar  of  3J  inches  in  width  by 
1  inch  in  thickness,  and  this  is  cut  up  and  piled  lengthwise 
and  crosswise  in  alternate  layers  into  a  packet,  which  is 
re-heated  and  again  hammered  into  a  slab,  to  be  in  its 
turn  again  re-heated  for  rolling  into  a  boiler  plata 

513.  The  oxidation  necessary  for  the  puddling  or 
conversion  of  pig  into  malleable  iron  in  the  Danks  fur- 
nace, is  almost  wholly  effected  by  the  fettling  or  cinder 
introduced  into  the  fiimace;  and  the  extra  weight  of 
puddled  ball  over  that  of  the  pig-iron  charged,  is  derived 
by  the  reduction  of  iron  during  the  fining  stage  of  the 
process  from  the  oxides  of  iron  in  the  fettling  of  ore 
and  scala 

514.  But  little  cinder  is  formed  in  this  furnace  during 
the  boiling  stage,  and  from  eight  to  ten  charges  can  be 
worked  off  before  the  fettling  requires  repair.      The 
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duration  of  the  process  varies  between  1  honr  and  1^ 
hour  according  as  white  or  grey  iron  is  under  treatment, 
and  in  America  it  is  usual  to  work  off  about  seven  heats 
in  the  single  turn  of  a  day.  The  ccmsumption  qf/ettling, 
ore,  scrap,  forge-cinder,  &c.,  is  about  12  cwts.  per  ton 
of  puddled  bars  produced,  while  the  coal  consumption 
reaches  about  20  cwts.  per  ton  of  bars ;  there  is  thus 
no  considerable  direct  economy  in  fuel  over  the  fixed 
furnace,  but  there  is  a  small  economy  arising  from  the 
greater  number  of  heats  (seven)  worked  off  in  the  shift, 
against  the  five  or  six  heats  obtained  from  the  ordinary 
furnace  in  the  same  time.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
Danks  furnace  that  it  eliminates  more  completely  the 
sulphur,  silicon,  and  phosphorus  than  the  regular 
puddling  furnace,  but  it  does  not  effect  so  perfect  a 
working  of  the  puddled  ball,  and  the  ball  generally 
encloses  within  itself  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  thick 
cinder,  which  it  is  found  difficult  to  expel  completely 
from  the  shingled  bloom. 

515.  At  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere  in  America  where 
this  process  is  largely  carried  out^  heavier  charges  than 
those  above  mentioned  are  employed,  as  much  as  900  lbs. 
being  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  in  a  single  ball,  and 
special,  squeezers  have  been  designed  for  the  treatment 
of  such  large  balls.  The  Winslow  squeezer  so  employed 
consists  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  corrugated  rolls  (p.  306), 
above  which  is  a  cam  making  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  between  which  and  the  rolls 
the  puddled  ball  is  passed,  and  the  cinder  is  thereby 
fairly  expelled  from  the  puddled  ball,  while  the  puddled 
bloom  is  left  as  a  cylindrical  mass  with  flattened  ends 
ready  for  introduction  into  the  puddling  rolls. 

516.  In  Spencer's  revolving  furnace,  working  at 
Hartlepool,  the  revolving  chamber,  unlike  those  pre- 
viously described,  is  rhomboidal  in  form,  and  revolves 
upon  axes  or  arms  at  either  end,  resting  upon  friction 
rollers ;  rotation  being  effected  through  gearing  fixed  to 
the  end  of  the  shafts  or  axes  at  each  end  of  the  revolving 
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chamber.  In  the  inside  of  the  chamber  are  longitudinal 
ribs  for  holding  the  lining  and  fettling  in  position,  the 
lining  itself  consisting  of  blocks  of  beat-tap  from  the 
re-heating  furnaces,  which  blocks  are  built  into  the  iron 
casing  between  the  ribs  just  mentioned,  and  are  then 
cemented  together  and  coated  over  with  a  second  layer 
of  fresh-tap  paelted  over  their  surface,  the  second  layer 
being  often  introduced  into  the  furnace  in  a  molten  state 
whilst  the  chamber  is  in  rotation.  The  working  of  this 
furnace  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  Danks 
furnace  last  described,  and,  like  it,  is  said  to  eliminate 
silicon  and  phosphorus  from  the  charge  more  completely 
than  the  ordinary  hand-puddling  process. 

517.  The  Siemens  revolving  gas  furnace  has  been 
already  described  (p.  213). 

518.  The  Crampton  revolving  puddling  furnace  is 

designed  for  the  consumption  of  small  coal,  or  coal 
slack,  for  which  purpose  the  ground,  sifted,  and 
dried  small  coal,  along  with  a  blast  of  atmospheric  air, 
is  injected  into  the  revolving  furnace  automatically,  and 
in  the  proper  proportions  for  complete  combustion, 
so  that  the  fuel  is  consumed  without  its  coming  into 
mechanical  contact  with  the  metal  under  treatment  in 
the  furnace,  whilst  the  combustion  under  these  con- 
ditions is  attended  with  the  production  of  a  very  high 
and  regular  temperature  with  very  little  smoke.  The  gas 
for  combustion  is  produced  and  then  consumed  in  the 
same  revolving  chamber,  while  the  pig-iron  for  conversion 
is  also  treated  in  the  same  chamber. 

519.  The  furnace  consists  of  a  revolving  chamber  ro- 
tated at  a  speed  adjustable  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  revolutions 
per  minute,  either  by  a  small  horizontal  or  by  a  three- 
cylinder  engina  It  is  also  provided  with  a  movable 
flue-piece,  lined  like  the  furnace  itself  with  refractory 
materials,  and  into  the  end-plate  of  the  flue-piece  is  fitted 
a  trunk  or  tube-piece,  bell-mouthed  towards  the  flue,  and 
through  which  a  regulated  stream  of  air  and  ground  dry 
coal  is  injected  into  the  furnace,  several  feathers  or 
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partitions  being  arranged  within  the  tube-piece  to 
promote  the  better  distribution  of  the  fuel  and  air,  and 
to  prevent  the  coal-dust  from  falling  on  to  the  lower 
surface  of  the  tube;  while  for  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  supply  of  air  and  fuel  to  the  requirements  of  the 
furnace  at  different  periods  the  tube  is  fitted  with 
adjustable  doors,  &c  The  coal  is  first  introduced 
into  a  tank  or  hopper,  from  which  it  is  fed  to  the 
injection  pipe  and  so  to  the  furnace,  by  means  of 
rollers  which,  with  a  suitably  arranged  lever  and  screw, 
place  the  rate  of  delivery  under  ready  control.  The 
flue-piece  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace by  rods  and  screws,  except  when  removed  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  puddled  balL  The  several  joints,  as 
also  the  chamber  itself,  are  kept  cool  by  the  circulation 
of  water  through  a  series  of  pipes  and  casings  arranged 
for  that  purpose,  whilst  all  the  valves,  levers,  &a, 
necessary  for  controlling  the  supply  of  small  coal, 
atmospheric  air,  as  also  the  water  to  the  water-jackets, 
come  to  the  front  and  are  under  the  ready  control  of 
the  workman. 

520.  The  furnace  works  with  a  cinder -bottom^  for 
the  preparation  of  which  lumps  of  cinder  are  thrown 
into  the  bath  of  molten  cinder  remaining  in  the  chamber 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  puddled  balls  of  the  previous 
charga  In  this  manner  the  cinder  in  contact  with  the 
cold  lumps  is  chilled  and  sets  or  fixes  around  them,  so 
connecting  this  fettling  with  the  lining  of  the  furnace  in 
the  manner  already  described  when  speaking  of  the 
Danks  furnace,  of  which  the  bed  i^  forced  in  a  similar 
manner. 

521.  The  method  of  procedure  observed  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  furnace  during  the  puddling  process  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  observed  with  the  Danks 
furnace,  and,  as  in  it,  the  consumption  of  fettling  per  ton 
of  pig-iron  treated  is  also  large,  but  the  purification  of 
the  iron  is  reported  to  be  more  perfect,  and  where 
suitable  coal  is  available  the  silicon  from  the  ash  of 
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the  fnd  increases  the  fluidity  of  the  dnder,  vhich  is 
thus  the  more  readily  expelled  from  the  puddled  balls, 
and  greater  homogeneity  in  the  puddled  bars  may  be 
expected, 

623.  The  Pernot  puddling  fomaoe,*  instead  of 
revolving  in  a  vertical  plane  like  those  last  described, 
consists  of  a  reTolTing  circular  bed  or  hearth  inclined  at 


Bu  angle  of  only  5°  or  6*  with  the  horizontal,  in  which 
plane  it  revolres,  so  that  when  the  metal  for  conversion 
is  in  a  fused  condition  it  covers  only  a  little  more  thaa 
the  lower  half  of  the  bed ;  and  the  furnace  as  it  revolves, 
therefore,  exposes  the  fetUing  alternately  to  the  oxidising 
action  of  the  flame  and  to  the  reducing  action  of  the 
molten  metal,  for  whilst  the  fettling  at  the  higher  part 
of  the  hearth  is  exposed  to  the  oxidising  influence  of 
the  air,  yet  as  the  furnace  revdvea,  this  part  in 
its  turn  passes  beneath  the  fluid  metal,  and  thus 
becomes  the  most  active  agent  in  promoting  the 
desired  changes  of  the  puddling  process.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  pig-iron  is  further  promoted  during  the 
'revolving  of  the  bed  by  the  adhesion  of  a  thin  layer  of 
*  Herr  Tunner,  "  PolTtechnuohe  Centralblatt," 
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the  fluid  metal  over  the  surface  of  the  bottom,  thus 
exposing  a  greater  surface  of  metal  to  the  oxidising 
influence  of  the  air  passing  through  the  furnace.  But 
the  turning-over  and  the  balling-up  of  the  charge  both 
require  to  be  done  to  a  great  extent  by  manual  labour,  or 
by  mechanical  arrangements  exterior  to  the  revolving 
bed.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  furnace  consists  of 
an  iron  plate  resting  upon  cast-iron  segments,  held 
together  by  a  strong  iron  hoop.  Below  the  bed  of  the 
furnace  is  a  strong  iron  carriage,  dy  moving  upon  rails, 
and  upon  which  the  furnace  hearth  can  be  run  in  and 
out  from  the  body  of  the  apparatus.  This  truck  or 
carriage,  d,  has  two  pairs  of  wheels  (Fig.  49),  whilst 
upon  the  framework  of  the  carriage  is  mounted  the 
socket,  h,  of  the  revolving  axis  of  the  bed,  which  socket 
or  axis  is  flxed  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  of  the 
plate  forming  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  Under  the  bed 
is  flxed  a  strong  channel-iron  ring,  which  carries  the 
bearings  of  a  series  of  rollers,  c,  c,  moving  in  a  roller  path 
upon  the  frame  of  the  carriage,  which  thus  serves  as  a 
guide  to  assist  the  central  pivot  in  keeping  the  hearth 
central  as  it  revolves.  Rotation  is  imparted  to  the 
fui-nace  by  means  of  aa  endless  screw  or  worm  and  a 
worm-wheel,  the  latter  being  fixed  on  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  ring  which  supports  the  roUer  bearings, 
whilst  the  former  is  driven  either  from  a  small  engine 
direct  or  from  a  revolving  shaft  connected  by  a  belt 
and  pulley  with  the  worm-shaft;  in  this  manner  a 
rotation  at  the  rate  of  ^yb  or  six  revolutions  per  minute 
is  given  to  the  furnace. 

523.  With  a  new  furnace  the  bed  is  prepared  by 
introducing  upon  it  iron  ore  and  puddling-fumace  cinder 
to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches,  when  the  bed  is  run  into 
the  furnace  as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  the  iron  plates 
supporting  the  brickwork  at  the  bridges  or  blocks  of  the 
furnace,  although  the  junction  need  not  be  perfect,  an 
opening  of  an  inch  or  more  being  quite  permissibla 
llie   fettling  is  then  melted^  and  the  interstices  filled 
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up  with  broken  cinder,  after  which,  the  furnace 
hearth  is  set  in  motion  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
revolutions  per  minute,  so  as  to  smooth  over  the  surface 
of  the  fettling.  The  bed  being  thus  prepared,  the 
charge  of  from  15  to  20  cwts.  of  pig-iron  is  introduced, 
either  cold  or  previously  heated  to  redness  in  an 
auxiliary  furnace,  when  the  working  proceeds  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  Danks  furnace.  The 
melting-down  is  quickly  performed,  and  the  balling-up  is 
effected  in  the  usual  manner,  but  always  at  the  lowest 
point  near  the  door  of  the  furnace.  The  number  of  balls 
into  which  the  charge  is  collected  varies  with  the  weight 
of  the  charge  and  the  weight  of  bloom  desired^  but  from 
eight  to  twelve  puddled  balls  constitutes  an  ordinary 
charge,  and  they  are  withdrawn  to  be  hammered  or 
squeezed  in  the  usual  way.  The  whole  operation  of 
puddling  such  a  charge,  including  the  shingling  of  the 
balls  under  the  hammer  or  in  the  squeezer,  occupies 
about  two  hours,  of  which  the  balling  stage,  including  the 
drawing  of  the  balls,  occupies  about  thirty  minutes. 

524.  The  advocates  of  the  Pemot  furnace  claim  that 
it  produces  twice  as  much  malleable  iron  with  the  same 
number  of  hands  as  is  produced  in  the  ordinary  furnace, 
and  with  a  corresponding  economy ;  whilst  the  coal  con! 
sumed  per  ton  of  puddled  bars  is  some  20  per  cent.  less. 
It  is  much  more  easily  repaired,  since  the  roof  is  readily 
accessible  when  the  hearth  is  run  out,  and  it  is  less 
rapidly  destroyed  than  the  Danks  furnace,  while  the  loss 
of  metal  is  reported  to  be  about  one-half  only  of  that 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  puddling  furnace. 
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FOBGB  AND   MILL   MACHINERY,  FURNACES,  PLANT,  AND 

OPERATIONS. 

525.  The  term  ** forge**  is  applied  in  iron-works  to 
the  department  of  the  works  wherein  is  located,  besides 
the  puddling  furnaces,  the  shingling,  blooming,  and 
rolling  machinery  employed  in  the  production  of  puddled 
blooms,  slabs,  or  rough  bars  from  the  spongy,  granular, 
and  imperfectly  coherent  masses  of  malleable  iron  and 
intermixed  tap-cinder  constituting  the  pirddled  balL  The 
shingling  or  blooming  machinery  for  the  consolidation  and 
welding  together  of  the  particles  of  the  puddled  balls,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  cinder  therefrom,  consists  of  squeezers, 
helves,  or  hammers,  and  of  the  puddling  rolls  or  forge- 
train,  the  last-mentioned  comprising  a  train  of  two  pairs 
of  rolls,  through  which  the  shingled  blooms  from  the 
squeezer,  or  from  the  hammer,  are  passed  for  conversion, 
without  any  re-heating,  into  slabs  or  puddled  bars  of  about 
3  inches  in  width  and  f  inch  in  thickness  by  some  16  feet 
in  length,  or  into  plates  averaging  from  6  to  15  inches  in 
width,  if  intended  for  rolling  subsequently  into  plates  or 
sheets. 

526.  By  the  term  ''mill"  is  understood  that  depart- 
ment of  the  works  in  which  the  blooms,  slabs,  rough  bars, 
&c.,  received  from  the  forge,  are  cut  up,  piled,  re-heated  in 
re-heating  or  balling  furnaces,  again  welded  and  finished 
by  the  mill-rolls  into  various  classes  of  merchantable  iron, 
such  as  merchant  bars,  rods,  rails,  plates,  sheets,  or  other 
finished  forms.  But  in  the  case  of  steel  works,  the  opera- 
tions of  piling  and  re-welding  are  not  carried  on,  the 
processes  of  the  mill  being  confined  to  the  rolling  of  steel 
ingots,  either  direct  or  after  treatment  under  the  hammer, 
and  either  with  or  without  re-heating  in  the  mannei  to  be 
further  mentioned  hereafter. 
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527.  The  sMngling  and  blooming  macMnery  of  the 
forge  for  the  compression  and  consolidation  of  the  spongy 
yuddled  ball  received  from  the  puddling  furnace,  with  the 
expulsion  of  slag  therefrom,  consists  of  various  types  of 
squeezers,  helves,  and  hammers.  Of  these  the  helves  and 
hammers  effect  the  desired  changes  by  a  series  of  blows  or 
impacts  of  a  falh'ng  weight  upon  the  puddled  ball,  whereas 
the  shingling  by  squeezers  is  effected  by  a  direct  compres- 
sive  or  squeezing  force.  This  latter  class  of  tool  is  less 
effective  than  hammers  in  the  expulsion  of  cinder  from 
the  iron,  and  hence  the  bloom  obtained  from  the  squeezers 
is  usually  not  so  homogeneous,  but  coniains  more  inter- 
mixed cinder  than  that  worked  under  the  hammer.  The 
steam-hammer  is  thus  the  most  effective,  and  it  is  hence 
being  applied  for  shingling  purposes  in  many  of  the 
newer  works,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  older  forms  of  helve 
and  squeezer. 

528.  Squeezers  are  divisible  into  two  classes  according 
as  their  movement  is  redprocatingy  as  in  the  single  and 
double-acting  crocodile  or  alligator  squeezers ;  or  rotary, 
as  in  Brown's,  WinsloVs,  and  the  other  squeezers  to  be 
immediately  described. 

529.  The  single  alligator  or  crocodile  squeezer  has  two 
broad  flat  jaws,  of  which  the  lower  one,  forming  the  anvil 
of  the  machine,  is  fixed,  whilst  the  upper  one  forms  one 
end  of  a  heavy  cast-iron  lever,  either  straight  or  cranked 
at  its  centre  of  oscillation.  The  upper  jaw  of  the  squeezer 
oscillates  on  a  gudgeon  or  axis  forming  the  fulcrum  of 
the  machine,  while  one  extremity  of  the  oscillating 
jaw  is  coupled  by  a  connecting  rod  with  a  crank  or  its 
equivalent,  driven  either  direct  by  a  small  engine  or  from 
some  other  rotating  piece  in  the  forge,  as  from  the  end 
of  the  engine  shaft  of  the  puddling  rolls.  In  this  manner 
the  upper  jaw,  which  is  serrated  with  parallel  angular 
teeth  upon  and  across  its  under  surface,  so  as  to  take 
a  better  hold  of  the  puddled  ball,  opens  and  closes 
upon  the  lower  fixed  jaw.  The  shingler  introduces  the 
puddled  ball  hot  from  the  puddling  furnace  into  the 
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open  end  of  the  jaws  farthest  away  from  the  fulcrum, 
and  gradually  moves  the  ball  forward  for  still  further 
consolidation  by  rolling  it  over  towards  the  fulcrum 
of  the  crocodile  after  each  stroke  of  the  machine.  At 
each  stroke  the  bulk  of  the  puddled  ball  is  reduced  by 
the  escape  of  fluid  cinder,  which  flows  away  from  the 
mass  over  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  or  anvil,  and  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  metal  due  to  the  pressure 
between  the  jaws   of  the  squeezer.     Finally  the  com- 


Fig.  50.— Front  Elevation  of  Double-acting  Crocodile  Squeezer. 

pressed  ball  is  formed,  by  manipulating  it  between  the  jaws 
near  the  fulcrum  of  the  machine,  into  a  slab  or  bloom 
of  about  5  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  in  length. 
At  the  extreme  outer  end  of  the  jaws  the  movement  is 
sufficiently  great  to  permit  of  the  bloom  being  placed  on 
end,  and  compressed  endwise,  so  as  to  shorten  or  upset 
the  bloom,  and  square  up  the  ragged  ends.  The  bloom, 
when  finished  at  the  crocxxiile,  is  still  sufficiently  hot  for 
introduction  into  the  puddling  rolls  for  drawing  down 
into  puddled  bars.  The  crocodile  squeezer  makes  about 
60  strokes  per  minute,  and  each  ball  receives  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  compressions  during  its  conversion 
into  the  puddled  bloom. 

530.  Dovhle  crocodile  sqtieezers  only  differ  from  the 
above  in  being  arranged  with  a  fixed  and  a  movable 
jaw  on  either  side  of  the  fulcrum,  as  illustrated  (Fig.  50), 
in  which  case  the  connecting  rod  is  usually  coupled  to 
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one  end  of  the  movable  jaw,  which  is  somewhat  prolonged 
for  that  purpose. 

631.  BrowrUa  squeezer  consists  of  a  series  of  rolls  sup- 
ported in  suitable  housings  or  standards,  with  bearings 
which  can  be  screwed  up  as  required  so  as  to  regulate 
the  distance  between  the  rolls  in  the  several  pairs,  and 
the  pressure  thus  put  upon  the  puddled  ball  as  it  passes 
between  them.  Each  pair  of  rolls  admits  only  of  a 
smaller  diameter  passing  between  them  than  the  pair 
immediately  above,  so  that  b]^  increasing  the  number  of 
rolls  between  which  the  ball  passes,  any  degree  of  com- 
pression of  the  puddled  ball  can  be  secured.  These 
squeezers  are  often  arranged  to  give  three  compressions, 
in  which  case  the  puddled  ball  is  introduced  from  the 
bogie  to  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  it  passes  downwards 
through  each  of  the  two  lower  pairs  of  rolls  before 
falling  from  the  bottom  shoot  of  the  machine  on  to 
a  Jacob's  ladder  or  other  elevator,  by  which  it  is  carried 
to  the  puddling  rolls. 

532.  Modifications  of  the  type  of  squeezer  last  described 
are  in  use  in  some  of  the  Cleveland  forges,  consisting 
essentially  of  three  rolls  working  in  lioasmis  or  standar.^ 
after  the  manner  of  ordinary  rolls,  except  that  the  two 
lower  rolls  are  fixed  side  by  side,  and  have  a  rotary  motion 
only,  whilst  the  third  or  upper  roll,  besides  rotating,  is 
capable  of  a  vertical  movement  of  about  12  inches.  One 
of  the  lower  rolls,  a  (Figs.  61,  ^2)^  has  two  collars,  one 
near  either  end,  turned  upon  it,  and  the  roll,  6,  has 
corresponding  grooves  turned  upon  it,  the  distance 
between  these  collars  thus  regulating  the  length  of  the 
bloom  as  it  leaves  the  squeezer,  whilst  the  top  roll,  c, 
can  be  set  down  by  screws  in  the  housings,  and  its  final 
position  fixes  the  diameter  of  the  bloom.  The  upper  roll, 
c,  is  slightly  over-balanced,  so  as  to  keep  it  constantly 
in  contact  with  its  bearing  beneath  the  setting-down 
screws,  c?,  d^  that  are  used  in  setting  the  roll  up  and 
down  as  the  dimensions  of  the  puddled  ball  become  re- 
duced by  its  consolidation  between  the  three  rolls ;  these 
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'  setdng-down  screws  being  moved  by  worm  and  worm- 
wheel  gearing  driven  from  the  engine.    The  puddled  ball 
to  be  squeezed 


-Front  EleTOtion  o(  Sqawier  lor  Fuddled     till  it  S 

^^-  the  form  of  a 

round     bloom, 
having  the  de- 
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by  a  bar.  The 
bloom  is  again  received  on  a  bogie  for  conveyance  to  the 
forge  rolls,  into  which  it  is  at  once  introduced  for  rolling 
into  puddled  bar. 
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533.  Rotary  squeezers  may  be  arranged  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  and  they  consist  of  a  strong  fixed 
cast-iron  casing  forming  about  three-fourths  of  a  com- 
plete cylinder,  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  circum- 
ference removed  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the 
puddled  ball  into  the  machine.  The  inner  surface  of 
this  cylinder  is  roughened  by  corrugations,  or  is  studded 
with  blunt  triangular  studs  or  teeth,  while  within  the 
outer  cylinder  another  cylinder  or  drum  revolves  upon  an 
axis  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  outer  £xed  casing, 
but  eccentric  with  regard  to  it.  The  outer  surface 
of  this  inner  revolving  drum  is  .roughened  similarly  to 
the  inside  of  the  casing,  so  that  as  the  inner  cylinder 
revolves  the  puddled  ball  is  carried  around  between  the 
roughened  surfaces  of  the  inner  drum  and  the  outer 
casing,  the  space  between  the  two  surfaces  diminishing  in 
the  direction  of  the  rotation  from  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  puddled  ball  to  its  ejection.  Owing  to  the 
eccentricity  of  the  inner  barrel  with  respect  to  the 
casing,  the  puddled  balls  introduced  at  the  widest 
part  are  carried  round  by  the  revolution  of  the  inner 
drum  and  forced  through  the  smaller  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus, whereby  the  particles  of  the  puddled  ball 
undergo  a  gradual  welding  together;  and  finally  the 
ball  falls  from  the  narrower  end  of  the  machine 
as  a  cylindrical  bloom  ready  for  passing  through  the 
puddling  rolls.  The  inner  drum  rotates  at  a  velocity 
of  about  twelve  revolutions  per  minute,  and  is  driven 
through  a  bevel  wheel  and  pinion  placed  beneath  the 
machine,  and  connected  respectively  with  a  driving  shaft 
from  some  convenient  source  of  power  and  the  axis  of  the 
drum.  But  since  the  distance  between  the  revolving  drum 
and  the  casing  at  any  point  is  always  fixed,  it  follows  that 
the  puddled  balls  to  be  shingled  or  squeezed  in  this 
machine  should  be  fairly  regular  as  to  size  and  weight, 
since  the  larger  the  ball  the  greater  will  be  the  compres- 
sion to  which  it  will  be  subjected  in  passing  through  this 
machine,  so  that  the  shingled  blooms  will  not  be  uniformly 

u 
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Lomogeneons  !f  they  ere  produced  from  differeDtnBized 
puddled  balls,  besides  Thi<^  undue  Htrains  are  put  upon 
th.e  mfLcbine  if  very  lai^e  balls  be  passed  through  it. 

634.  A  special  sqaeezer  designed  by  Winslow  and  im- 
proved by  D&nts  baa  been  introduced  for  working  the 
lat^  balls  produced  in  the  Danks  fiimace.  The  squeezer, 
of  which  the  end  elevation  is  shown  in  Fig.  53,  consiste  of 
two  corrugated  rolls, 
a,  a,  of  about  18 
inches  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  in  length, 
the  necks  of  which 
revolve  in  bearings 
fixed  in  strong  out- 
iron  housings  or  stan- 
dards, b,  whilst  above 
the  rolls,  on  a  shaft 
parallel  with  them, 
is  fixed  a  large,  ir- 
regular, or  cam- 
shaped  roll,  0.  The 
shaft  of  this  roll  is 
connected  with  each 
«,     ■...™..       .ii   —    t_        of  the  two  lower  rolls 

Sig.ES.— End  ElenUon  ot  ths  Daub-        ,  ■  ^i.  i. 

wiDBion  Sqaauar.  by  gearing,  through 

whii^  the  whole  is 
driven  ;  so  that  the  puddled  ball  which  is  introduced  into 
the  machine  at  the  widest  or  most  open  part  of  the  cam, 
and  carried  downwards  by  its  rotation  and  by  that 
of  the  corrugated  rolls,  is  compressed  and  reduced  in 
diameter  as  l^e  cam  revolves,  two  revolutions  of  the  cam 
sufficing  to  squeeze  the  ball  iato  a  bloom  ready  for 
the  puddling  rolls.  The  rolls,  a,  a,  revolve  at  the  rate 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  revolntions  per  minute,  and 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  cam,  c.  At  the  end 
of  the  rolls,  a,  a,  are  fixed  rams  or  hammers  working 
horizontally,  the  end  of  whose  tups  are  formed  as  shown 
tit  d,  of  a  shape  that  will  permit  of   their   passing 
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into  the  space  above  the  rolls,  and  between  them  and  the 
cam,  so  that  whilst  the  ball  is  undergoing  pressure 
between  the  rolls  with  reduction  in  its  diameter,  the 
ends  are  prevented  from  spreading  out  unduly  by  a  few 
strokes  of  these  horizontal  hammers. 

535.  An  hydraulic  squeezer^  a  modification  of  the 
above,  is  also  in  use  in  America  ;  it  consists  of  two  hori- 
zontal lower  rolls  and  a  large  irregularly-shaped  upper 
rol],  and  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  rolls  the 
puddled  ball  is  squeezed.  The  bloom  is  thrown  in  and 
out  from  these  rollers  by  hydraulic  cylinders  placed  below. 

536.  Hammers  of  various  classes  are  largely  employed 
in  the  forge  both  for  shingling  the  puddled  ball,  and  for 
the  working  of  the  finished  iron,  or  of  steel  ingots  into 
the  various  classes  of  blooms,  billets,  forgings,  <kc., 
required  for  the  rolling  mills  and  by  the  engineer.  For 
shingling  purposes  the  hammer,  with  its  percussive  blow, 
expels  ^e  slag  or  cinder  from  the  puddled  ball  better 
than  the  compressive  action  of  the  various  squeezers.  In 
the  older  forges  the  tUt  and  helve  hammers  are  still  to  be 
found,  although  in  modem  forges  the  steam  hammer  is 
more  generally  employed,  even  for  shingling  purposes. 

537.  The  tiU  ha/mmer  is  not  commonly  used  for 
shingling  puiposes,  being  small,  not  generally  exceed- 
ing  5  cwt.  in  weight,  and  it  works  at  a  higher  speed 
than  is  desirable  when  shingling  is  being  performed;  bat 
it  is  still  employed,  especially  in  some  parts  of  Sweden, 
in  connection  with  the  charcoal  fineries,  for  drawing 
down  shingled  or  other  blooms  into  bars  or  other  finished 
work.  The  tilt  hammer  consists  of  a  lever  or  arm,  formed 
of  a  single  beam,  or  of  two  beams  bolted  together,  of 
straight-grained  timber  hooped  around  by  wrought-iron 
rings;  at  one  end  of  the  arm  is  fixed  the  head, 
having  the  form  of  a  heavy  sledge  hammer,  whilst  the 
cam  which  works  the  hammer,  operates  at  the  opposite 
or  tail  end  of  the  lever,  the  fulcrum  being  formed  by  the 
two  arms  of  a  trunnion  ring  resting  on  a  vertical  timber 
framework  placed  between  the  hammer  bead  and  the 
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cam,  but  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former ;  so  that 
as  iiie  cam,  which  is  a  revolving  wheel  with  twelve  or 
fourteen  projecting  teeth  or  wipes ,  revolves,  the  wipes 
press  down  the  short  end  of  the  lever,  and  so  raise  the 
hammer  head  until  the  lever  is  so  far  depressed  that  the 
wipe  on  the  cam  slips  from  the  end  of  the  lever,  when  the 
hammer  then  descends  bj  its  own  weight,  and  falls 
upon  the  work  on  the  anvil  The  force  and  rapidity 
of  the  fall  are  further  increased  by  the  introduction  of  an 
elastic  piece  of  timber  or  spring  board  beneath  the  short 


Fig.  54.— Front  Eleratioxi  of  the  Koae  or  Frontal  Helve. 

arm.  As  the  cam  revolves  and  the  next  tooth  comes 
around,  it  repeats  the  same  operation,  and  the  strokes  of 
the  hammer  thus  follow  in  quick  and  regular  succession. 
The  end  of  the  lever  is  shod  with  iron  at  the  point  where 
the  wipes  bear,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  wear  at  this  part 
The  bottom  anvil  of  the  tilt  hammer  is  of  wrought-iron 
fitted  into  a  heavier  mass  of  cast-iron. 

538.  Helve  or  lifting  hammers  are  of  two  types,  and 
are  made  from  30  cwt.  to  10  tons  in  weight ;  they  are  still 
used  for  shingling  in  forges  where  the  steam  hammer  has 
not  yet  been  introduced.  In  one  class  of  helve  the  cam 
acts  upon  the  lever  at  one  extremity,  whilst  the  fulcrum 
is  placed  at  the  other  extremity,  constituting  the  Nose  or 
Frontal  helve,  as  illustrated  in  Eig.  54.  In  the  Belly  helve 
the  cam  is  placed  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
acts  upon  the  arm  or  lever  at  a  point  between  its  head 
and  the  fulcrum. 
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539.  In  the  nose  or  frontal  helve  (Fig.  54)  the  teeth  of 
the  revolving  cam  act  upon  a  projection  immediately  in 
front  of  the  hammer  head,  the  arm  of  the  helve  being  a 
heavy  mass  of  cast-iron  supported  at  one  extremity  upon 
a  pivot  or  trunnion,  working  in  open  bearings.  In  this 
manner  the  arm  or  lever  is  Hfted  up  as  the  cam  revolves, 
and  is  then  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight  upon  the 
puddled  ball  placed  on  the  anvil  beneath.  Into  the 
head  of  the  arm  the  working  or  hammer  face  of 
wrought-iron  is  dovetailed,  and  keyed  so  as  to  permit 
of  ready  removal  for  the  renewal  of  the  faces,  as  is 
frequently  required.  Such  helves  as  are  still  in  use  in 
Staffordshire,  &c,  for  shingling  purposes  are  from  5  to 
6  tons  in  weight,  and  the  cam,  which  is  about  5  feet 
in  diameter,  and  fixed  upon  a  continuation  of  the  fly- 
wheel shaft,  has  Ave  teeth  or  wipes,  so  that  the  helve 
makes  five  strokes  for  each  revolution  of  the  cam,  in 
which  manner  the  helve  makes  from  80  to  100  strokes 
per  minute,  and  the  maximum  lift  of  the  head  is  from 
16  to  20  inches. 

540.  In  shingling  with  these  helves  the  ball  from  the 
puddling  furnace  is  placed  by  the  assistant  upon  the  anvil 
of  the  helve,  which  is  kept  clear  and  free  during  the  time 
that  it  is  not  at  work,  by  supporting  the  head  of 
the  helve  upon  a  wooden  support  or  stop  so  as  to  just 
clear  the  wipes  on  the  revolving  cam,  as  the  latter  con- 
tinues its  revolutions.  It  is  carefully  observed  that 
the  head  is  never  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  clean  anvil, 
since  repeated  blows  from  this  great  weight  upon  the 
hard  resisting  iron  anvil  might  be  attended  with  damage 
to  it.  Now,  when  the  puddled  ball  has  been  placed 
on  the  anvil,  the  helve  head  is  lifted  by  placing  a  piece  of 
iron  upon  the  upper  surface  of  a  wipe  or  tooth  of  the  cam, 
so  as  to  make  it  catch  the  nose  of  the  helve  earlier  and 
so  lift  it  slightly  higher  than  usual,  thus  permitting  of  the 
prop  being  withdrawn,  when  the  head  falls  upon  the 
puddled  ball  on  the  anvil  as  the  wipe  leaves  the  nose  of 
the  helve.     The  blows  are  repeated  by  the  succeeding 
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wipe  of  the  cam  first  lifting  the  head  and  then  allowing 
it  to  fall  as  the  cam  rotates,  and  thus  a  succession  of 
blows  is  delivered.  After  having  received  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  blows,  between  each  of  which  the  shingler 
turns  over  the  white-hot  mass,  presenting  fresh  surfaces 
to  the  action  of  the  blow,  the  puddled  ball  will  have 
been  formed  into  a  flattened  bloom,  ready  for  introduction 
into  the  puddle  rolls. 

541.  The  Belly  helve,  owing  to  the  cam  being  generally 
fixed  beneath  the  floor  levels  and  acting  also  between  the 
head  and  the  fulcrum  of  the  machine,  gives  a  greater 
space  around  the  anvil  for  the  manipulation  of  the 
puddled  ball  than  the  helve  last  described. 

542.  The  steam  hammer  is  now  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  helve  for  shingling  purposes,  since  its 
blow  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  work  to  be 
done;  as,  for  example,  when  the  puddled  ball  at 
a  welding  heat  is  first  placed  upon  the  anvil,  a 
series  of  light  short  blows  in  quick  succession  is  desirable 
until  the  ball  has  become  more  coherent  and  con- 
solidated, after  which  heavier  blows  are  required. 
Such  an  adjustment  of  the  blow  is  possible  with  the 
steam  hammer  by  throttling  the  escape  of  steam  to 
the  exhaust,  whereby  a  cushion  of  steam  is  preserved 
beneath  the  piston  of  the  hammer  as  it  descends  upon  the 
work,  thereby  diminishing  its  velocity  and  the  weight 
of  its  blow;  but  with  the  helve  the  head  is  always 
lifted  to  the  same  height,  and  such  control  as  this  is 
impossible.  Moreover,  the  heavy  blows  of  the  steam 
hammer  consolidate  the  metal  more  quickly  and  expel 
the  cinder  more  efiectually  than  the  helve,  since  the 
expulsion  is  eflected  by  the  hammer  whilst  the  metal  and 
cinder  are  still  at  a  high  temperature,  and  so  permitting 
of  a  readier  escape  of  the  fluid  cinder  than  is  c^orded  as 
the  metal  and  cinder  cooL 

543.  Steam  hammers  are  somewhat  diflerently  con^ 
structed  according  to  the  special  work  to  which  they  are 
to  be  applied.     Thus  the  smaller  hammers  adapted  to  the 
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forging  and  drawing  down  of  bars,  and  used  instead  of  the 
tilt  hammer  already  described,  generally  consist  of  a 
single  cast-iron  standard,  in  front  of  which  the  piston 
and  hammer  head  descend  on  to  the  anviL  Suppor- 
ted upon  the  top  of  the  standard  is  a  vertical  steam 
cylinder  of  which  the  piston  rod  passes  through  a 
gland  or  stuffing  box  in  tie  lower  cover  of  the  cylinder, 
and  is  attached  to  a  heavy  block  or  tup  which  thus 
ascends  and  descends  with  the  piston,  as  the  steam  is  ad- 
mitted to  or  escapes  from  the  cylinder  the  rotation  of  the 
piston  and  tup  being  prevented  either  by  planing  a  flat-side 
upon  the  piston  rod  and  making  the  stuffing  box  of  a  cor- 
responding shape,  or  otherwise  the  tup  is  made  to  work  in 
a  guide  on  the  face  of  the  hammer  standard.  The  cylinder 
is  provided  with  suitable  valves  connected  with  levers,  by 
small  movements  of  which  the  workman  can  control 
readily  both  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  hammer  tup. 
These  smaller  hammers,  as  also  the  larger  ones,  are  made 
so  that  the  hammer  tup  and  its  connections  of  piston  and 
piston  rod  are  lifted  by  the  admission  of  steam  beneath 
the  piston,  and  then  allowed  to  descend  upon  the  work 
by  opening  the  valve,  and  so  allowing  the  steam  from  be- 
neath the  piston  to  escape  freely  to  the  atmosphere ;  or,  as 
aflbrding  a  much  more  effective  hammer,  it  is  now  a 
more  general  practice  especially  for  the  heavier  forging 
hammers,  to  sidmit  steam  upon  the  top  of  the  piston 
during  its  descent,  as  well  as  exhausting  the  steam  from 
the  under  side  of  the  piston,  thus  obtaining  the  heavier 
blow  corresponding  to  the  increased  acceleration  due  to 
the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston  beyond  that  due 
to  the  falling  of  the  tup  and  piston  rod  through  the  length 
of  the  stroke. 

544.  In  the  larger  hammers  of  30  cwt  and  Upwards 
the  single  standard  of  the  hammer  is  replaced  by  two  stand- 
ards, between  which  the  tup  ascends  and  descends.  For 
shingling  purposes,  hammers  in  which  the  aggregate  weight 
of  the  falling  mass  of  tup,  rod,  and  piston  is  from  2  to  5 
ions,  are  in  most  frequent  use,  whilst  for  forging  purposes 
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and  especially  ia  tlie  treatment  of  Urge  masses  of  Bteel, 
hammers  of  10,  20,  CO,  and  100  tons  are  at  woA.  Figs. 
55  aod  66  are  illuBtratious  of  a  4t-ton  shingling  liamtner 
with  cast-iron  standards,  supplied  by  Mesara.  Thwaites  and 
Oarbutt  to  a  South  Wales  forge.  It  is  double-acting,  and 
has  a  ojlinder,^  a,  supported  upon  cast-iron .  standards. 


F^  St.— Tront  UlemtiaB  ot  DoDblB-Acdng'  Steam  Vig.  SB.— Sids  Ele- 

Hunmsr,  for  ahiiulliie  ol  Puddled  Bolls  and  vaUou  ot   Stauu 

Curgisg  ot   Steel    ianoU,   (hoiiiD^  tlie   Staun  Htmuuei. 
CjUndeT,  Vdvea,  and  Haminar  tap  is  section. 

Fig.  55  shows  the  steam-ports,  b,  b,  with  the  cylindrical 
equilibriuDi  valve,  e.  The  extremity  of  the  valve  easing 
is  oonnected  with  a  pipe  opening  above  the  roof  of  the 
building  for  the  escape  of  the  exhaust  steam  into  the 
atmosphera  Thus  the  steam  escapes  from  the  bottom  ports, 
and  ezhauHte  through  the  inside  of  the  cylindrical 
valve,  c,  whilst  from  the  upper  port  the  steam  escapes 
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directly  to  the  atmosphere  as  the  Talve  deacenda  for  the 
admiBsion  of  steam,  which  enters  bj  the  pipe,  it  (Fig.  So), 
and  circnlating  in  the  space  around  the  toIvb,  is  admitted 
alternately  above  and  below  the  pistoa  as  the  valve 
descends  or  aacends.    The  valve,  c,  is  easily  worked  by 


Fig,  ST.— Doable  nctJng  Stoun  Hammer  (or  gencnJ  toTging  pinpoHs. 

the  lever  p,  whilst  the  stop-valve  between  the  boilers  and 
the  hammer  is  regulated  by  the  lever  g. 

645.  In  steei  works  a  type  largely  adopted  for  ham- 
mering steel  ingots  into  slabs,  blooms,  biUete,  and  general 
forgings,  &c.,  is  a  double-acting  hammer  of  8  tons  or 
npwards,  with  wrought-iron  square  or  circular  columns 
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(Fig.  57)  sapporting  a  deep  croBS-girder  of  box  sectioii, 
also  formed  of  wronght-iron  plates  and  angle  irons 
riveted  together;  upon  this  girder  is  carried  a  pair  of 
standards  of  cast-iron  fitted  upon  their  inner  faces  with 
steel  guides  working  in  a  corresponding  groove  in  each 
side  of  the  hammer  tup,  or,  as  is  now  becoming  more 
general,  the  cast-iron  standards  are  themselves  replaced 
hy  steel  castings.  Besting  on  the  top  of  these  standards, 
and  with  its  centre  between  them,  is  the  steam  cylinder, 
which  in  an  8-ton  hammer  is  about  30  inches  in  diameter 
and  7  feet  stroke,  with  its  piston  rod  of  steel  6  inches  in 
diameter,  connected  at  one  end  with  the  piston  and  at  the 
other  extremity  suitably  connected  with  the  hammer  tup, 
weighing  about  8  tons,  which  tup  also  was  formerly  always 
made  of  cast-iron,  but  is  now  frequently  replaced  by  a 
steel  casting.  The  movable  hammer  block,  n  (Fig.  57),  is 
secured  by  a  dovetail  joint  and  wedges  to  the  tup  A  of  the 
hammer,  the  block  being-  first  planed  on  its  lower  or 
working  face,  and  carefully  fitted  into  the  tup  to  allow 
of  its  ready  removal  and  change,  as  is  very  frequently 
required.  The  slide  valve  of  these  hammers  is  a  hollow 
cylindrical-balanced  valve,  c,  Fig.  55,  easily  worked  by  a 
lever  under  the  control  of  the  hammer  driver,  whilst  the 
stop  valve  for  opening  or  closing  the  passage  for  steam 
between  the  boilers  and  the  valve  casing  is  controlled  by  a 
second  lever,  also  within  the  driver's  reach. 

546.  The /oundcUions /or  atea^n-hammere  are  required 
to  be  of  the  best,  heaviest,  and  most  substantial  description, 
especially  for  the  larger  hammers.  Such  foundations  are 
usually  formed  first  of  a  layer  of  concrete,  or  of  concrete  on 
wooden  piles  driven  as  far  as  possible  into  the  earth ;  upon 
the  concrete  are  placed  cast-iron  bed-plates  of  weights  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  hammer;  or,  in  heavy 
hammers,  it  is  usual  to  alternate  heavy  cast-iron  plates 
with  balks  of  oak  timber  arranged  in  various  ways,  and 
upon  this  foundation  are  finally  fixed  the  heavy  anvil- 
block  or  blocks,  of  cast-iron,  into  which  the  working 
bottom  anvil  block,  m  (Fig.  55),  is  fitted  by  a  dovetail  joint 
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and  wedges  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top  anyil  or 
block  is  fixed  in  the  tup  of  the  hammer.  As  indicating 
the  massive  character  of  steam-hammer  foundations,  it 
will  suffice  to  note  that  the  bottom  anvil  block  for  a  10- 
ton  double-acting  hammer  weighs  about  110  tons,  whilst 
the  superstructure  of  hammer  and  base  plate  of  the  same 
hammer  weighs  only  about  80  tons. 

547.  Mamsbottom's  dwplex  or  horizontal  hammer  con- 
sists of  two  horizontal  blocks  or  tups,  each  of  considerable 
weight,  which  are  supported  upon  friction  wheels  running 
upon  rails.  The  horizontal  blocks  or  tups  approach  to- 
wards, and  separate  from,  each  other  alternately  as  the 
hammer  is  worked,  for  which  purpose  they  are  connected  by 
a  system  of  links  with  a  vertical  steam-engine  fixed  below 
the  ground,  and  so  underneath  the  hammer ;  or,  instead 
of  the  link  connections  and  a  single  engine,  it  is  usual 
with  the  larger  hammers  to  work  each  of  the  tups  directly 
from  a  separate  steam-engine,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  a  mechanical  arrangement^  whereby  it  is  ensured 
that  the  two  sliding  tups  approach  the  work  at  the  same 
velocity,  and  strike  it  at  the  same  time.  The  duplex 
hammer  is  without  anvil,  the  work  being  supported  on 
a  carrier  or  carriage  between  the  tups,  which  should  thus 
strike  the  work  simultaneously  upon  its  two  opposite 
sides.  This  hammer  has  not,  however,  been  very  fa- 
vourably received,  nor  generally  adopted. 

548.  For  the  production  of  forgings,  <&c.,  in  iron  and 
steel,  by  compression  instead  of  by  impact  from  the  blows 
of  the  steam  hanuner,  more  elaborate  and  refined  tools 
have  been  introduced,  in  which  hydraulic  power  has  been 
largely  brought  into  s^rvic&  Of  such  machines  are  the 
powerful  hydraulic  forging  presses  of  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth  and  Co.,  and  the  smaller  presses  of  Mr.  Haswell, 
of  Vienna,  while  particular  modifications  of  such  plant 
occur  in  the  various  special  presses  employed  for  flanging 
and  bending  plates  now  in  extensive  use  for  the  finishing 
of  boiler  and  ship's  plates  for  the  engineer. 

549.  The  Haswell  press  is  not  capable  of  the  general 
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appHcation  to  which  the  Whitworth  presses  are  appUed, 
its  operations  being  confined  to  specific  purposes,  such  as 
the  forging  of  wheels,  axle  boxes,  flanging,  &c.,  where 
special  dies  are  employed  for  the  work.  The  hydraulic  or 
passing  ram  in  tlds  press  IB  placed  verticall/,  and  acts 
downwards  upon  the  work  placed  on  a  lower  table  or 
anyil,  and  so  alters  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  forging 
by  the  continued  application,  or  by  the  repetition  of  a 
pressure  exerted  by  the  hydraulic  ram  descending  upon 
the  work  from  aboye;  whilst  in  stamping  or  pressing 
wheels,  and  such  objects  as  are  formed  in  stamps  or  dies, 
then  one  set  of  dies  is  carried  upon  the  lower  anyil, 
whilst  the  upper  or  top  dies  are  carried  by  the  vertical 
ram.  The  work  to  be  pressed  into  shape  is  heated  to  a 
suitable  temperature,  and  placed  upon  the  lower  dies, 
when  the  hydrauUc  ram  descends  carrying  with  it  the 
top  dies^  and  the  metal  is  so  pressed  into  the  spaces 
between 'the  two  dies,  giving  to  it  the  form  designed 
by  the  dies,  and  corresponding  to  the  object  to  be  pro- 
duced. To  give  a  quick  return  movement  to  the  upper  or 
pressing:  ram,  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  cross-head  and 
de3cen(Lg  suspension  rods,  with  the  ram  of  another 
smaller  hydraulic  cylinder  carried  above  the  machine,  and 
which  is  kept  during  the  working  of  the  press  in  constant 
communication  with  a  small  hydraulic  accumulator  or 
source  of  constant  water  pressure ;  thus  as  the  greater 
pressure  corresponding  to  the  larger  area  of  the  forging 
ram  is  removed,  by  closing  the  valve  from  the  pumps, 
and  opening  the  passage  to  the  exhaust  as  the  forging 
stroke  is  completed,  then  the  ram  of  the  smaller  cylinder 
immediately  kts  the  forging  ram  from  the  yrol,  aa.d 
SO  leaves  it  ready  for  the  succeeding  stroke,  so  that  the 
strokes  of  the  press  can  be  made  in  rapid  succession. 

550.  The  forging  press  of  Sir  J.  Whitworth  and  Co.  is 
employed  more  particularly  in  the  forging  of  large 
masses  of  steel,  such  as  shafting,  hoops  for  ordnance, 
&c.,  for  which  purpose  these  presses  have  been  made 
capable    of  exerting  a  compressive  force  of   upwards 


Fir.  S8.— Front  nod  End  EleistiOD  af  Sir  J.  'Wtutviuth  md  Oo.'i  H^dnralio 
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of  2,000  tons.  Such  a  press  has  a  massive  cast-iron  base, 
z,  Fig.  58,  and  four  steel  pillars,  u,  u,  (or  two  piUars  in 
the  smaller  presses)  secured  as  shown.  The  pillars  are 
screwed  with  a  square  thread  along  the  upper  half  of  their 
length,  while  upon  the  top  of  these  pillars  is  the  cast- 
iron  head  or  table,  b,  carrying  the  hydraulic-lifting 
cylinders,  c,  c,  the  rams  of  which  are  fitted  into  cross- 
heads  connected  with  rods,  e,  e,  which  pass  through  the 
moving  head,  /^  and  are  attached  to  the  plates,  g,  which 
are  bolted  to  the  under-side  of  the  forging  ram  work- 
ing in  the  large  hydraulic  forging  cylinder,  k,  carried 
in  the  moving  head.  Thus,  as  water  is  admitted  or  dis- 
charged from  beneath  the  rams,  c,  the  moving  head  is 
raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  regulate  the  distance  between 
the  under-surface  of  the  pressing  ram  and  the  work  on 
the  anvil,  whereby  only  a  short  stroke  of  the  forging 
ram  is  necessary  at  any  time.  During  the  application 
of  the  pressure  for  forging,  the  resistance  is  received  by 
the  columns,  u,  through  the  locking  nuts,  j,  j,  which,  by 
suitable  mechanism  are  brought  during  the  working  of 
the  press  into  firm  contact  with  the  moving  head,  /, 
The  quick  pitch  screws,  8,  «,  with  the  wheels,  *, 
as  also  the  spur  wheels,  v,  v,  on  the  periphery  of  the 
locking  nuts,  j,  jy  are  so  geared  together  as  to  automati- 
cally rotate  the  locking  nuts,  j,  jy  upwards  or  downwards 
as  the  moving  head  is  lifted  or  lowered,  by  the  lifting 
rams,  e ;  and  the  same  mechanism  serves  for  finally 
bringing  the  nuts  tight  against  the  moving  head,  after  it 
has  been  placed  at  the  desired  height  from  the  work 
under  treatment.  The  forging  or  pressing  cylinder,  k, 
is  carried  by  the  moving  head,/,  and  the  necessary  power 
for  forging  is  obtained  by  admitting  water  from  the 
force-pumps  to  the  top  side  of  the  forging  ram,  which  thus 
descends  upon  the  work  on  the  anvil  and  -effects  the 
desired  compression,  whereupon  the  upward  or  return 
stroke  of  the  ram  is  promptly  and  automatically  effected 
by  the  rams,  c,  c,  connected,  as  already  described,  with 
the  plates,  g.     During  the  working  of  the  press,   the 
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bottom  of  the  rams,  c  c,  ia  maintaiiied  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  pressure  of  water  from  a  small 
accumulator,  so  that  immediately  the  higher  pressure  is 
taken  off  the  top  of  the  forging  ram  and  the  water  is 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  forging  cylinder,  then  the 
rams,  c,  c,  ascend,  and  make  the  upward  stroke  of  the 
forging  ram,  the  next  stroke  being  simply  effected  as 
before,  by  the  admission  of  the  water  from  the  pumps 
on  to  the  top  side  of  the  forging  ram  which  again 
descends  upon  the  work.  In  this  manner  the  strokes  of  the 
press  follow  in  comparatively  quick  succession,  the  work 
under  treatment  being  moved  and  manipulated  as  re- 
quired, between  the  strokes  of  the  press,  exactly  as  with 
the  steam  hammer. 

551.  In  working  with  hydraulic  forging  plants  the 
anvils  and  movable  bottom  faces  of  the  forging  ram  may 
be  either  flat,  as  is  usual  with  steam  hammers,  or  the  face 
may  be  modified  so  as  to  be  mere  effective  in  their  opera- 
tion, since  in  the  slow  application  of  pressure  the  anvils 
are  not  so  frequently  broken  as  would  occur  if  the  same 
forms  of  anvil  were  subjected  to  the  impact  produced  by 
the  stroke  of  the  steam  hammer. 

552.  The  Bolls  employed  for  the  conversion  of  the 
shingled  bloom  of  malleable  iron  into  puddled  bar,  or 
into  merchant  bars,  plates,  sections,  <fec.,  &c.,  form  part 
of  the  plant  of  the  forge  and  mill  departments  re- 
spectively. The  train  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  rolls, 
occurring  in  the  forge,  is  known  9A  puddling  rolls  ;  whilst 
the  corresponding  train  of  two  stands  of  rolls  for  the 
production  of  sections,  plates,  and  other  finished  iron  or 
steel,  is  fixed  in  the  mill,  and  known  as  miU  rolls. 

553.  The  puddling  rolls  or  forge-train  consists  of  two 
pairs  of  cast-iron  rolls  placed  in  one  line.  The  pair  of  rolls 
placed  at  the  left  of  the  train  are  known  as  the  roughing 
rolls,  and  in  the  forge-train  they  are  from  3  feet  6  inches 
to  5  feet  in  length,  and  from  18  to  22  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  series  of  oval,  Gothic,  or  diamond-shaped 
grooves  turned  upon  their  surface,  which  grooves  are 
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roughened  by  cutting  mdeQt&ttoBS  upon  their  surface 
irith  a  chisel,  so  that  they  may  the  better  take  hold  of  the 
shingled  bloom  when  it  first  entera  between  the  rolls. 
The  first  two  or  three  grooves  o£  the  roughing  rolls  are 
Gotbic-sliaped,  whilst  the  others  Bit  diamoad-ahaped,  &nd 
the  depth  of  the  grooves  also  diminishes  from  left  to  right  . 
along  the  rolls.  The  two  rolls  of  each  pair  are  placed  one 
above  the  other,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  mill  rolls  (Fig. 


Fig.  Bl.-~Ead  Elevstion  of  BoU  Housing,  or  Standard  tor  tha  Mill  BolU. 

59),  and  the  necks  or  bearings  of  the  rolls  are  supported 
upon  brasses,  in  massive  castiron  housijige  or  standards, 
A,  A,  (Figs.  59,  61).  The  lower  roll  runs  in  a  line  with  the 
driving-^aft  of  the  engine ;  whilst  between  the  engine  and 
the  mill  is  a  pair  o£  spur  or  helical  toothed  pinions,  B,  B  (Fig. 
69),  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  rolls,  which  pinions  ran  in 
their  own  standards  or  housings,  s,  d.  The  outer  end  of 
the  lower  pinion  is  connected  direct  with  the  engiae  shaft, 
whilst  the  other  end  is  coupled  to  the  bottom  roll  by  con- 
necting spindles,  b,  h,  and  coaptwff-boxes,  a,  a,  as  illustrated 
in  Figs.  59  and  62.    The  upper  pinion  is  coupled  in  the 
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same  manner  with  the  top  roll,  and  is  driven  by  the 
lower  pinion;  so  that  the  rolls  like  the  pinions  thus 
revolve  in  opposite  directions.  The  distance  between  the 
rolls  is  adjusted  by  screws,  «,  Sy  passing  through  nuts 
in  the  top  of  the  housings,  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
screws  acting  upon  the  top  bearers,  k  (Fig.  61),  on  the 
necks  of  the  rolls,  and  the  screws  are  worked  down  either 
by  hand,  through  levers  upon  the  heads  of  the  screws,  or 
fed  down  automatically  by  an  arrangement  of  gearing. 
To  protect  the  necks  and  steps  of  the  roll  bearings  from 
the  cinder,  &c.,  expelled  from  the  metal  during  its  rough- 
ing-down  in  these  rolls,  a  narrow  groove  is  often  turned  in 
both  the  top  and  bottom  rolls,  and  a  cinder-plate  of  sheet- 
iron  inserted  to  prevent  the  cinder  from  passing  towards 
the  necks  of  the  rolls.  In  front  of  the  bottom  roughing 
roll  and  extending  for  the  full  width  between  the  housings 
is  a  Berr&ted /ore-plate  or  rest,  for  receiving  the  shingled 
bloom  from  the  bogie,  upon  which  it  is  brought  from  the 
squeezer  or  hammer  to  the  rolls. 

554.  The  connection  between  the  engine  and  the 
bottom  pinion  of  the  roll-train,  as  also  between  the 
pinions  and  the  rolls  and  between  the  rolls  them- 
selves, is  made  by  breaking-pieces  or  spindles,  6, 
(Figs.  59,  62)  and  coupling-boxes,  a,  which  are  made 
somewhat  weaker  than  the  necks  of  the  rolls,  so  that 
whenever  the  mill  encounters  any  unusual  resistance  or 
sudden  strain  these  spindles  break  befote  any  serious 
damage  can  be  done  to  the  forge-train.  The  necks  of  the 
rolls  project  beyond  the  bearings  in  the  housings,  and 
have  the  same  form  as  the  end  of  the  spindle,  b,  whilst  the 
coupling-boxes  or  toabblers,  a  (Fig.  62),  fit  easily  upon  the 
projecting  end  of  the  roll,  as  also  upon  the  end  of  the 
s[)indle.  When  the  spindle  with  its  two  coupling-boxes 
has  been  placed  between  the  two  rolls  or  other  necks  to 
be  coupled,  the  coupling-boxes  already  placed  upon  the 
spindle  are  moved  half  their  length  over  the  wabbler  end  of 
the  roll  or  pinion,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  connect 
the  two ;  whilst  the  slipping  back  of  the  boxes  during 
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the  working  of  the  mill  is  prevented  by  the  introduction 
of  wooden  or  iron  stops,  laid  in  the  hollow  of  the  spindles 
and  between  the  ends  of  the  coupling-boxes ;  the  stops 
are  secured  in  position  and  prevented  from  falling  out 
during  the  revolution  of  the  rolls  by  twisting  an  iron 
wire  or  band  around  them  and  the  spindle. 

55  5.  Thejinishing  rolls  of  the  forge-train  are  similar  in 
their  housings  to  the  roughing  rolls  just  described,  but 
instead  of  the  Gothic  or  /^-i^ped  grooves,  which  are 
turned  in  the  roughing  rolls, 
the  grooves  in  the  finishing 
rolls  are  flat  channels,  and 
form,  when  the  pair  of  rolls 
are  together,  the  required 
section  for  the  puddled  bar. 
The  grooves  diminish  in 
depth  from  left  to  right, 
and  those  in  the  upper  roll 
stand  over  those  in  the 
lower.  In  front  of  the 
bottom  roll  is  a./ore-plate  or 
rest,  and  also  guides  for  the 

easi'er  insertiof of  the  bloom  from  the  roughing  rolls  into 
the  grooves  of  the  finishing  rolls.  ^      ^ 

556.  The  puddle  rolls  receive  the  puddled  blooms 
whilst  they  are  still  hot  from  the  squeezer  or  hammer,  and 
the  metal  of  the  shingled  bloom  is  thus  further  con- 
solidated— by  first  introducing  it  into  the  largest  groove 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  roughing  rolls.  After  passing 
through  them  the  bloom  is  returned  over  the  top 
of  the  rolls,  to  be  again  inserted  from  the  front  side 
into  the  next  groove  to  the  right,  and  so  on  in 
succession  through  the  several  grooves  of  the  roughing 
rolls  as  required  to  produce  the  desired  bloom.  The 
bloom  so  obtained  is  passed  onwards  to  the  finishing 
rolls  of  the  train,  where  it  is  passed  in  like  manner  suc- 
cessively through  the  several  grooves  or  holes  of  this 
pair,    until   long  flat   bars  with   more   or  less   ragged 


FiiT*  62.— Coupling  Box  and  Break- 
ing Spindle  for  connectiny  the 
Bolls,  and  the  Bolls  with  the 
Pinions,  fto. 
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edges  and  a  rough  surface,  and  of  from  3  to  7  inches  in 
width,  and  from  |  inch  to  1^  inch  in  thickness,  ac- 
cording to  requirements,  constituting  "  puddled  bar,"  or 
"  No.  1  iron,"  are  produced ;  from  this  No.  2  iron  is 
prepared,  as  already  described  (p.  209),  by  the  cutting  up 
and  piling  of  No.  1,  reheating  it  to  a  welding  heat 
and  again  passing  it  through  the  rolls.  If  the  puddled 
bars  are  intended  for  cutting  up  and  piling  into  piles  for 
the  production  of  plates,  then  the  width  of  the  puddled 
bar  is  made  from  7  to  1 5  inches,  instead  of  the  smaller 
dimensions  named  for  bars,  &c.,  and  thus  the  grooves  or 
holes  through  which  the  bloom  is  passed  in  the  finishing 
rolls  vary  with  the  subsequent  use  to  which  the  iron  is 
to  be  applied 

557.  The  forge  rolls  revolve  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty 
to  eighty  revolutions  per  minute,  but  the  speed  adopted 
varies  in  different  localities  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  local  productions ;  and  thus  the  quicker  speeds  are 
more  general  in  Wales,  whilst  the  slower  speeds  are  more 
prevalent  in  Staffordshire  and  the  Midlands.  The  rolls, 
as  also  their  necks  or  bearings,  are  kept  cool  by  running 
a  continuous  but  regulated  supply  of  water  over  them. 

558.  The  mill  rolls  are  employed  for  the  production 
of  finished  iron  from  the  puddled  bar,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  cropped  or  cut  up  in  suitable  shears,  and  piled  in 
various  ways,  for  the  production  of  a  parcel  Or  packet, 
which  is  then  inserted  into  a  balling  or  reheating 
furnace  for  raising  it  to  a  weldiug  heat,  and  after  which 
it  is  passed  through  the  mill  rolls  to  weld  together  the 
constituent  bars  of  the  pile  producing  thereby  No.  2 
and  higher  grades  of  merchant  iron,  rods,  bars,  sections, 
&a,  the  quality  depending  upon  tlie  number  of  times  the 
bars  have  been  cut  up,  piled,  reheated,  and  rewelded. 
The  piles  employed  in  the  production  of  the  heavier 
sections  of  merchant  iron,  rails,  <&c.,  vary  in  size  from  4 
feet  6  inches  long  and  12  inches  square  to  18  inches  long 
and  three  inches  square,  but  the  latter  are  exceptional, 
such  light  sections  being  rolled  from  " hiUeUy^  which  are 
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merely  short  lengths  of  square  bars  of  a  section  and  weight 
required  to  produce  the  finished  product. 

559.  The  mill  rolls  or  mill  train  (Figs.  59,  60),  for 
rolling  merchant  iron,  like  the  forge  train,  consists  of  two 
sets  of  rolls,  of  which  the  roughing  or  billeting  rolls 
average  about  6  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  22  inches  in 
diameter,  whilst  the  finishing  rolls  are  somewhat  smaller 
in  diameter  and  shorter  in  length ;  but  their  length  and 
diameter  vary  considerably  in  difierent  Works,  being 
much  influenced  by  local  or  other  special  require- 
ments. The  rolls  run  in  bearings  carried  in  housings 
as  described  for  the  puddle  rolls,  except  that  the 
finishing  rolls  in  the  mill  are  also  provided  with 
tightening  and  adjusting  screws  w,  n,  (Fig.  61)  for  keeping 
them  more  accurately  in  position  as  the  bearings  wear 
down ;  in  addition  to  the  setting  down  screws,  s,  in  the 
head  of  the  housings  for  adjusting  the  distance  apart  of 
the  roUs.  The  necks,  I,  of  the  rolls  do  not  rest  in  con- 
tinuous brass  bearings,  but  bear  upon  four  small  brasses 
carried  respectively  in  the  bearers  or  riders,  k,  k,  and  the 
side-chocks,  m,  m,  as  shown  (Fig.  61),  the  side  brasses 
being  capable  of  adjustment  by  the  set  screws,  w,  n. 
The  top  roll  is  carried  by  a  bolster,  A;,,  supported  at  each 
end  from  the  top  of  the  standard  by  the  two  bolts,  p,  p, 
which  pass  through  the  rider,  k,  and  the  side  chocks,  m ;  or 
in  other  cases,  instead  of  passing  through  the  top  of  the 
housing,  the  bolts  p,  p,  are  on  the  outside  of  the  housings 
and  suspend  the  bearer,  k,  from  two  lugs  cast  for  this 
purpose  on  the  side  of  the  standards.  The  power  of 
the  engine  is  transmitted  through  a  claw-clutch  or  crab 
on  the  end  of  the  engine  shaft,  and  thence  through  a 
spindle  to  the  lower  pinion  of  a  pair  which  run  in  their 
own  standards,  while  the  wabbler  ends,  a,  a,  of  the  pinions 
(Fig.  59)  are  connected  by  spindles  and  coupling-boxes  or 
wobblers  with  the  ends  of  the  roughing  rolls ;  the  other 
projecting  or  wabbler  ends  of  the  two  roughing  rolls 
being  in  like  manner  coupled  by  boxes  and  spindles  with 
the  near  ends  of  the  two  finishing  rolls ;  or,  as  is  sometimes 
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done,  only  the  lower  finishing  roll  is  connected  by  a 
spindle  with  the  lower  roughing  roll,  and  motion  is 
then  imparted  to  the  top  finishing  roll  by  gearing  fixed 
on  the  outer  projecting  ends  of  the  two  finishing  rolls. 
This  latter  method  of  driving  from  the  lower  roughing 
roll  only  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  use  of 
lax^r  ol  smaller  roughing  foUs,  Jm.j  be  lesired.  with- 
out  interfering  with  the  finishing  rolls. 

560.  In  rolling  small  and  light  sections,  which  are 
therefore  whilst  hot  very  flexible  and  diflScult  to  keep 
from  bending  and  twisting  during  the  operation,  it  is 
usual  to  provide  an  apron  or  fore-plate  in  front  of  the 
rolls,  as  also  guide  jaws  for  directing  the  work  straight 
as  it  enters  the  rolls,  in  which  manner  much  of  the 
twisting  is  avoided,  and  the  train  so  provided  is  hence 
known  as  a  "  guide  trainJ*  and  the  iron  produced  therein 

561.  In  rolling  sections,  bars,  &c.,  the  bottom  roll  is 
always  provided  with  "  stripping-platea  ;  "  these  are  plates 
of  iron  which  rest  at  one  end  in  a  cross  bar  supported  by 
the  roll  standard,  and  at  the  other  end  upon  the  roll 
itself.  They  are  shaped  to  fit  into  the  several  grooves  of 
the  rolls,  and  are  also  bevelled  off  at  their  lower  edge  so 
as  to  fit  on  the  circumference  of  the  roll,  with  their  upper 
surface  tangential  to  the  surface  of  the  rolL  They  thus 
act  as  chisels  or  wedges  in  clearing  the  bars  from  the 
grooves  of  the  bottom  roll,  thus  preventing  "  collaring," 
or  wrapping  of  the  bars  around  the  bottom  roll. 

662.  In  two  high  trains  revolving  constantly  in  one  and 
the  same  direction  it  is,  as  already  explained,  necessary 
to  return  the  work  over  the  top  roll  from  the  back  to 
the  front  of  the  rolls,  after  each  pass  of  the  work  between 
the  rolls ;  and  thus  much  time  and  labour  is  lost,  to  over- 
come which  either  "  three  high  rolls  "  or  mills  that  can  be 
reversed  at  each  passage  of  the  work  have  been  largely 
adopted  for  the  mill-trains. 

563.  In  the  case  of  reversing  mills  the  reversal 
is   effected   either  by    reversing  the   engine    itself,    as 
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introduced  by  Mr.  Bamsbottom  for  the  rolling  of 
rails,  <&c.,  or  bj  the  introduction  of  hydraulic,  friction, 
or  other  clutches  and  gearing  on  the  engine  shaft, 
whereby  the  rotation  of  the  rolls  is  reversed  whilst 
the  engine  continues  its  revolutions  always  in  the  same 
direction. 

564.  For  lifting  the  work  to  the  top  of  the  upper  roll 
in  the  two  high  non-reversing  mills,  it  is  usually  sufficient 
when  light  work  is  being  rolled  to  receive  it  as  it  issues 
behind  the  rolls  upon  forked  levers  suspended  from  a 
travelling  carriage  above,  and  by  which  the  workman 
raises  the  bar  to  the  required  level,  so  that  the  roller-man 
in  front  of  the  rolls  may  seize  it  with  his  tongs  and  draw 
it  forward  on  to  the  fore-plate  of  the  mill  for  insertion 
into  the  next  hole  of  the  rolls  ;  but  where  heavy  sections 
or  plates  are  rolled,  some  two  high  plate  mills  have 
movable  fore-plates  or  feed-plates  fitted  to  the  mill,  so 
that  as  the  work  issues  from  behind  the  rolls  it  is  re- 
ceived on  this  plate,  which  is  at  once  raised  to  the  re- 
quired level  by  a  single-acting  engine,  or  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  levers  worked  either  by  hand  or  by  power,  or 
the  table  is  elevated  by  an  hydraulic  cylinder  and  ram. 
The  work  thus  elevated  is  drawn  over  the  top  rolls  to 
the  front  side  of  the  mill,  ready  for  its  reintroduction 
between  the  rolls. 

565.  Three  high  rolls,  introduced  more  particularly 
into  mills  for  rolling  light  work,  such  as  merchant  or  guide 
iron,  but  also  adopted  in  some  rail  mills,  consist  of 
roughing  and  finishing  rolls,  each  of  which  is  a  combina- 
tion  of  three  rolls  in  its  own  pair  of  housings.  With  three 
high  rolls  the  mill  is  usually  driven  from  the  middle  roll, 
although  under  special  circumstances  it  may  be  driven  from 
the  lower  one — that  is,  the  engine  shaft  is  coupled  with  the 
middle  or  lower  pinion  respectively,  according  to  which 
method  is  pursued.  In  the  three  high  train  there  are 
thus  three  pinions  through  which  the  rolls  are  driven, 
the  wabbler  ends  of  the  pinions  being  coupled  as  before 
by  spindles  and  coupling-boxes  with  the  ends  of  the  three 
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rolls ;  and  the  middle  roll  therefore  revolves  forward 
with  the  lower  one,  and  backwards  with  the  upper 
one,  or  vice  versd,  according  to  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  middle  roll,  so  that  the  work  thus 
passes  backwards  and  forwards  alternately  through 
the  grooves  or  holes  between  the  middle  and  bottom 
rolls,  and  between  the  middle  and  upper  rolls  re- 
spectively. The  work,  as  it  issues  from  the  grooves  in 
the  lower  rolls,  is  received  and  lifted  (either  by  levers, 
or  by  a  table  ascending  with  the  work,  in  the  manner 
already  described)  to  the  level  of  the  holes  between  the 
middle  and  upper  roll,  after  passing  through  which  the 
bar  is  received  on  the  other  side  by  a  corresponding 
arrangement,  and  immediately  lowered  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  pair  of  rolls. 

566.  In  three  high  mills  various  mechanical  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  adjusting  the  distance  of  the  top  and 
bottom  roll  from  the  middle  one.  In  two  high  mills,  the 
top  roll  is  movable  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment,  but 
in  the  three  high  system  either  the  middle  roll  may  be 
fixed  and  the  top  and  bottom  rolls  run  in  adjustable 
bearings,  or,  as  in  Fig.  63,  the  bottom  roll  is  fixed,  and 
the  middle  and  top  rolls  are  carried  in  adjustable  bearings. 
A  three  high  15-inch  train  for  rolling  merchant  bars 
upon  the  first  system  with  movable  top  and  bottom 
rolls,  has  the  bolsters  or  bearers  on  which  the  journals 
or  necks  of  the  middle  roll  work  fixed  solidly  by  bolts 
to  shoulders  in  the  housings  or  standards ;  while  the  top 
and  Ibottom  rolls  are  raised  or  lowered  simultaneously 
towards  the  middle  or  fixed  roll  by  four  housing  screws, 
two  in  the  top  for  holding  down  the  top  roll,  and  two 
in  the  bottom  for  elevating  the  bottom  roll,  and  these 
four  screws  may  all  be  revolved  together  by  means  of 
vertical  shafts  and  attached  gearing.  The  gearing  revolves 
continually  from  the  mill  engine,  but  by  an  arrangement  of 
belts  and  a  friction  clutch  in  connection  with  them,  the 
housing  screws  are  made  to  revolve  in  either  direction  or 
to  remain  stationary,  and  in  this  manner  all  four  screws 
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revolve  at  once ;  but  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  especially 
for  light  ■work,  is  attained  where  means  of  adjuBting  the  top 
and  bottom  rolls  separately  is  adopted.  In  some  English 
mills,  like  that  illustrated  (Fig.  63),  the  bottom  roll  is 
fixed  and  the  other  two  roUa  are  adjusted  hy  wedge- 
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shaped  blocks,  a,  placed  respectively  beneath  and  above 
the  bearers  of  the  middle  and  top  rolls,  so  ^at  by 
turning  the  nuts,  b,  on  the  screwed  ends  of  the  wedges, 
they  are  drawn  inwards  or  moved  outwards,  and  so 
the  position  of  the  rolls  adjusted. 

667.    In    most    American    three    high    trains    for 
merchant  iron,  the  top  and  bottom  rolls  are  grooved, 
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(Fig.  64),  and  the  middle  roll  has  the  collars  turned 
upon  it)  instead  of  grooving  the  bottom  and  middle 
rolls,  as  is  often  practised  in  England.  The  American 
plan  requires  shorter  rolls  for  the  same  number 
of  passes,  and  also  does  not  necessitate  turning  over 
the  bar  after  each  pass,  the  grooves  opening  alternately 
upwards  and   downwards,  so  that  the    fin    that   was 

formed  in  the 
top  groove  in 
the  upper  pass 
is  smoothed 
down  by  the 
solid  bottom  of 
the  groove  in 
the  upper  pass. 
One  of  the  most 
prominent  diffi- 
culties and  ob- 
jections to  the 
three  high  mills 
arises  from  the 
necessity  of  pro- 
viding between  the  middle  and  top  rolls  suspended  and 
balanced  stripping-plates  for  turning  the  work  out  of 
the  grooves  as  it  issues  from  the  rolls. 

568.  In  plate  mills,  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
mill  is  the  same  as  that  illustrated  by  Figs.  59  and  60, 
except  that  the  rolls  are  plain  cylinders  of  uniform 
diameter  throughout,  instead  of  being  grooved  in  the 
manner  described  for  rail  and  other  mills  rolling  mer- 
chant iron.  And  also  the  top  roughing  roll  is  balanced- by 
counterweights  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  65,  whilst 
the  top  finishing  roll  is  not  coupled  by  spindles  with 
the  roughing  roUs  but  runs  freely,  being  revolved  only 
by  the  friction  of  the  work  passing  between  it  and  the 
bottom  rolL  The  plate  mill  consists,  as  before,  of  two  pairs 
of  rolls  varying  in  different  mills  from  20  to  36  inches 
in  diameter  and  from   4    to  9  feet  in    length.      The 
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Fig.64.— Three  High  Bolls  for  Karchazit  Iron. 
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roaghing  rolls  are  gniin-rolla — that  ia,  such  as  are  cast  from 
a  tough  quality  of  cast-iron,  not  chilled  on  the  sarfoce — 


FlK.  as.— End  SlevatioD  ot  Plats  Mill  Honeins,  ihowiiig  BaJsnce  Weifflita 
[or  Top  Bosghing  Boll. 

whilst  the  finishing  rolls  are  chilled  castings,  of  which  the 
chill  extends  to  a  depth  varying  between  ^  inch  and  li 
inch.  All  the  roUa  mn  in  brass  bearings  and  are  carried 
in  housings,  in  the  top  of  which  ore  fitted  nate^  a,  and 
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setting-down  screws,  b,  the  movement  of  the  setting- 
down  screws  being  effected  either  by  hand  or  by  power. 
When  the  former  plan  is  adopted  a  large  hand-wheel,  g?, 
is  fixed  to  the  head  of  each  screw,  the  degree  of  rotation 
being  indicated  by  a  pointer  and  a  graduated  ring,  c, 
fixed  on  each  housing,  so  that  the  workman  may  see 
that  both  screws  are  set  down  to  the  same  degree,  so  giv- 
ing the  same  thickness  to  both  edges  of  the  plate  as  it 
passes  between  the  rolls.  Instead  of  the  screws  being 
actuated  by  hand,  spur  and  bevel  gearing  governed  by  a 
self-acting  arrangement  for  feeding  down  uniformly  both 
screws  at  once  is  also  applied,  especially  to  the  lars^er 
mills,  while  such  self-a.Zg  xn'otio^  Jomes  neceJry 
when  tapered  plates  are  being  rolled,  in  order  that  the 
rolls  may  be  uniformly  and  gradually  fed  down  to  give  the 
desired  decrease  in  thickness  from  end  to  end  of  the  plate 
as  it  passes  between  the  rolls.  The  top  roughing  roll  rests 
in  a  bolster,  g,  supported  upon  bars,  h,  k,  which  are  con- 
nected with  a  system  of  levers,  k,  Z,  and  balance  weights, 
M,  (Fig.  65),  suspended  beneath  the  bed  plate  or 
foundation  of  the  rolls,  and  which  balance  weights  are 
sufficient  to  lift  the  top  roll,  as  the  feed-screws  are 
turned  back,  and  so  to  keep  the  roll  constantly  in  contact 
with  its  top  bearing,  thus  preventing  the  fall  of  the  top 
roll  on  to  the  bottom  roll  as  the  bloom  or  slab 
leaves  the  rolls  after  each  passage  between  them. 
The  balancing  of  the  top  roll  also  admits,  without 
difficulty,  of  the  introduction  between  the  rolls  of-  a 
pile,  bloom,  or  slab  of  4,  8,  or  10  inches  or  up- 
wards in  thickness.  The  finishing  rolls  have  as  a 
rule  much  less  work  put  upon  them  than  the  roughing 
rolls,  since  the  former  usually  reduce  the  plate  but 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  below  what  has  been  effected  in 
the  latter,  but  being  truer  on  the  surface  than  the  rough- 
ing rolls  they  take  out  the  buckling  and  any  irregularities 
of  thickness  from  the  rough  plate.  The  ixi^finiahmg  roll 
runs  loose  in  its  bearings  and  is  neither  balanced  nor 
coupled  by  either  gearing  or  spindles  with  the  other  rolls, 
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but  revolves  solely  by  the  friction  of  the  plate  passing 
beneath  it,  as  the  plate  is  carried  through  by  the 
rotation  of  the  lower  roll ;  and  the  upper  roll  thus  drops 
down  through  the  thickness  of  the  plate  on  to  the  lower 
roll  as  the  plate  leaves  the  rolls  after  each  pass.  The  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  rolls  is  diminished  at  each  pass  by 
screwing  down  the  feed-screws,  and  in  mills  which 
do  not  reverse  the  plate  is  lifted  by  the  arrangement  of 
movable  table  already  described,  and  passed  over  the 
top  of  the  rolls  to  the  front  side,  to  be  again  inserted 
between  the  rolls.  To  overcome  tJiia  loss  of  labour  and 
time  in  the  manipulation  of  the  plate,  reversing  miUs 
have  been  most  extensively  adopted,  in  which  the 
plate  passes  between  the  rolls  in  one  direction  and 
returns  in  the  opposite.  The  plates  after  passing 
between  the  rolls  from  front  to  back  are  received 
at  the  back  side  on  a  Jwrse  or  'platform  inclined 
towards  the  rolls,  the  horse  being  fitted  with  friction 
rollers  over  which  the  plate  moves  as  it  is  delivered 
from  the  rolls,  so  that  when  the  mill  is  reversed  the 
plate  is  easily  pushed  forward  with  the  aid  of  tongs  or 
bars  down  the  inclined  surface  of  the  horse  and  so 
into  the  rolls,  thus  returning  to  the  front  side  of  the  rolls 
where  it  is  received  on  a  bogie,  which  runs  out  with  the 
end  of  the  plate  as  it  issues  from  the  mill.  The  plate 
is  thus  easily  passed  backwards  and  forwards  through  the 
mill,  the  rolls  being  reversed  and  the  screws  set  down  to 
diminish  its  thickness  at  each  pass,  until  the  desired  thin- 
ness has  been  attained,  upon  which  the  plate  is  conveyed 
to  the  mill  floor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shears,  where  it  is 
laid  down  to  cool  and  straighten  if  necessary. 

569.  In  plate-mills  and  two  high  mills  generally  the 
top  roll,  as  measured  around  the  surfaces  in  contact  with 
the  metal,  is  made  slightly  larger  than  the  bottom  roll,  so 
that  the  upper  sur&x»  of  the  metal  as  it  is  rolled  is  thus 
extended  a  little  more  than  the  under  surface  and  in 
this  manner  the  leading  end  of  the  plate  tends  to  curve 
downwai'ds  as  it  leaves  the  rolls ;  thus  collaring  around 
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the  top  roll  is  prevented,  and  stripping-plates  are  fitted 
as  already  described  for  preventing  collaring  around  the 
bottom  roll. 

570.  In  passing  through  the  plate-rolls  the  exten- 
sion of  the  metal  is  almost  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  since,  owing  to  the  gripping  together  of  the  two 
rolls  there  is  but  little  if  any  extension  in  width. 
Hence  the  bloom,  slab,  or  pile,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  first 
passed  between  the  roughing  rolls  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth  of  the  plate  so  as  to  extend  it  to  the  full  width 
required,  after  which  the  plate  is  turned  round  and  passed 
into  the  rolls  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  previous 
direction,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  opera- 
tion of  rolling  is  then  continued  by  passing  and  repass- 
ing the  plate  through  the  rolls  with  a  continued  reduction 
in  its  thickness  and  a  corresponding  extension  in  its 
length,  until  the  thickness  required  before  transferring  it 
to  the  finishing  rolls  has  been  attained,  upon  which  the 
rough  plate  is  passed  to  the  harder  and  truer  finishing 
rolls  for  finishing  accurately  to  the  requisite  thickness ; 
after  which  the  plate  is  laid  upon  the  mill  floor  to  cool 
preparatory  to  transference  to  the  shears,  where  the  ends 
and  sides  are  cut,  as  may  be  necessary,  to  reduce  the  plate 
to  the  necessary  dimensions. 

571.  With  iron  plates  formed  from  piles  built  up  in  a 
special  manner,  the  plate  is  passed  through  the 
roughing  rolls  in  the  direction  of  its  length  and  breadth  al- 
ternately (with  the  object  of  attaining  as  much  uniformity 
as  possible  in  the  strength  of  the  plate  in  the  two 
directions  of  its  length  and  its  breadth),  until  the  full 
width  of  plate  has  been  attained,  after  which  the  rolling 
is  continued  entirely  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

572.  Sheet  mills  are  similar  in  arrangement  to  the 
plate  nulls,  except  that  the  rolls  are  lighter  and  the  me- 
clianism  required  for  manipulating  the  work  at  the  rolls 
is  neither  so  heavy  nor  so  extensive.  The  sheet  mills  of 
Birmingham  and  of  South  Wales  have  rolls  varying  usually 
between  18  and  22  inches  in  diameter  and  from  3  to  6 
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feet  in  length,  and  run  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  revo- 
lutions  per  minute.  For  the  production  of  the  larger 
sheets  in  such  mills,  the  billets  employed  are  about  1^  inch 
in  thickness,  and  two  of  them  are  usually  undergoing  the 
rolling  operation  at  the  same  time,  passing  between  the 
rolls  crosswise  from  the  front  side  and  then  being  returned 
by  the  back-hand  over  the  top  of  the  rolls  to  the  front 
side,  whilst  the  screws  are  set  down  to  reduce  the  space 
between  the  rolls  after  each  passage  of  the  work.  The 
plate  is  in  this  manner  reduced  to  about  ^-inch  in 
thickness,  when  the  two  plates  are  placed  one  upon  the 
other  and  passed  together  through  the  roUs  for  a  few 
times,  until  finally  two  sheets  each  about  3  feet  6  inches 
wide  by  5  feet  in  length  are  produced.  The  sheets 
are  then  annealed  at  a  red-heat  and,  after  reheating,  are 
again  returned  to  the  rolls  in  pairs  and  further  extended 
in  length  and  diminished  in  thickness ;  whilst  if  the 
sheets  are  to  be  very  thin  each  one  is  again  doubled  upon 
itself  crosswise,  reheated,  and  again  rolled.  The  sheets 
thus  produced  are  put  on  one  side  to  cool,  after  which 
they  are  sheared  to  size,  again  annealed,  and  finally  made 
into  bundles  for  sale.  ' 

573.  The  annealing  just  mentioned  is  efiected  by 
placing  the  sheets  in  wrought-iron  or  steel  annealing 
pots  or  boxes,  which,  when  filled,  are  run  into  a  reverbe- 
ratory  furnace  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  about 
twenty-four  hours.  The  annealing  pots  vary  greatly  in 
size,  some  of  the  larger  ones  holding  as  much  as  eighteen 
tons  of  sheets,  each  10  feet  long,  while  the  box  for  holding 
the  same  measures  about  10  feet  6  inches  in  length,  5  feet 
6  inches  in  depth,  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  width.  Such 
pots  are  charged  by  first  piling  up  the  sheets  on  a  base 
plate,  over  which  the  cover  or  pot  is  turned  and  dropped  ». 
as  a  cover  over  the  pile,  the  box  so  prepared  being  luted 
up  with  clay  around  the  joint  of  the  cover  and  base  plate. 
The  whole  is  then  inserted  into  the  furnace,  and  heated 
as  above,  after  which  such  a  pot  requires  about  four  days 
to  cool  down  after  withdrawal  from  the  furnace,  before 
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the  sheets  are  ready  to  be  withdrawn.  Very  much  smaller 
pots  than  the  above  are  in  use  in  Soath  Wales  for 
umealingpurposes. 

574.  Tba  so-called  Univeraal  or  Bel^ftn  mill,  for 
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rolling  plates  and  bars,  haa  two  boriuintal  rolls,  a,  a, 
running  in  standards  or  houaingB,  and  geared  together 
in  the  ordinary  way;  but  the  mill  has  in  additioa  a 
pair  of  vertical  rolls,  6,  6  (Fig.  66),  working  in  front  of  the 
horizontal  rolla.     The  top  horizontal  roll  is  balanced  hy 
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counter-weights,  c,  c,  after  the  manner  of  the  plate-mill,  so 
as  to  keep  the  roll  against  its  top  bearing.  The  distance 
between  the  rolls  is  regulated  as  usual  by  screws  work- 
ing through  nuts  in  the  top  of  the  housings,  which  screws 
receive  the  necessary  rotation  either  by  two  separate 
hand-wheels,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  they  are 
connected  by  suitable  gearing  with  a  shaft,  e,  actuated  by 
one  wheel,  d,  which  is  rotated  either  by  hand  or  by  steam 
power.  The  vertical  rolls  work  upon  slides,  and  can  be 
moved  towards  each  other  or  apart  from  one  another  by  a 
right  and  left-handed  screw,  k,  k,  working  in  nuts  carried 
upon  the  housings  or  bearings  respectively  of  the  two 
vertical  rolls,  and  actuated  by  means  of  the  worm-gearing, 
k,  hf  moved  by  a  hand-wheel,  w,  which  is  under  control 
of  the  workman.  The  vertical  rolls  are  rotated  from  the 
driving  pinion,  g,  of  the  mill  through  spur  and  bevel 
gearing  so  arranged  that  the  bevel  wheels  slide  along 
their  shaft,  and  thus  follow  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
rolls  as  these  are  either  separated  or  brought  closei 
together. 

The  work  as  it  passes  through  these  rolls  is  com- 
pressed on  the  edge  by  the  vertical  rolls  and  on  the  flat 
between  the  horizontal  rolls  ;  so  that  a  mill  of  this  class 
may  be  employed  for  the  production  of  a  considerable 
variety  of  sections  of  flat  bars  by  simply  adjusting  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  rolls  to  the  thickness  and  width 
respectively  of  the  bars  required. 

675.  Tour  high  rolls  have  been  employed  for  small 
miUs  with  some  measure  of  success  in  the  rolling  of  wire 
rods  for  fencing  and  other  purposes  where  small  rolls 
only  are  required,  but  such  mills  are  obviously  imprac- 
ticable for  heavy  work. 

676.  The  size  and  speed  of  mills  differ  widely,  accord- 
ing to  the  work  upon  which  they  are  employed;  thus 
whilst  reversing  mills  for  rolling  heavy  plates  with  rolls 
of  from  20  to  36  inches  in  diameter  revolve  only  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-flve  or  thirty  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
smaller  mills,  producing  merchant  bars  or  guide  iron, 

w 
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with  rolls  of  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  are 
generally  speeded  to  run  at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  125 
revolutions  per  minute ;  and  the  still  smaller  mills,  such 
as  those  rolling  billets  into  wire,  with  rolls  of  from  8  to 
12  inches  in  diameter,  run  at  from  250  to  as  much  as 
500  revolutions  per  minute.  The  roughing  rolls,  again, 
in  reversing  mills  rolling  iron  rails,  and  having  rolls  of 
from  20  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  run  at  about  30  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  although  when  the  mill  is  non-rever- 
sing, the  speed  considerably  exceeds  this  figure.  Mills 
rolling  steel  usually  run  25  or  30  per  cent,  faster  than 
the  corresponding  mill  working  upon  iron,  while  the 
power  required  to  roll  steel,  largely  owing  to  the  much 
lower  temperature  to  which  the  metal  is  heated,  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  roll  the  same 
section  in  iron. 

577.  In  roUvng  steel  rails  at  the  Crewe  Works  the  mill 
runs  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  revolutions  per  minute,  and  a 
lOJ-inch  steel  ingot  is  cogged  down  in  the  roughing  rolls, 
and  is  completed  in  the  finishing  rolls  at  the  same  heat 
into  a  30-feet  rail  weighing  84  lbs.  to  the  lineal  yard, 
passing  seventeen  times  through  the  grooves  of  the 
rolls  during  the  operation,  and  occupying  altogether  about 
two  minutes  for  its  completion.  It  may  be  noted  in  pass- 
ing that  when  the  rail  leaves  the  finishing  rolls  it  is  carried 
along  upon  a  series  of  five  rollers  in  the  floor  opposite  the 
rolls,  (and  which  are  revolved  by  suitable  power  and 
gearing,)  to  a  circular  saw  of  8  feet  in  diameter,  where  the 
ends  are  cut  square  and  to  the  exact  length,  and  sub- 
sequently, after  the  rails  have  become  cold,  they  are 
straightened  in  a  horizontal  straightening  press,  and 
then  passed  on  for  drilling  at  either  end  under  double- 
drilling  machines,  as  required  for  the  fish-bolts. 

578.  The  usual  time  occupied  in  England  in  rolling  a 
double  length  of  steel  rail  with  six  roughing  and  five 
finishing  passes  is  a  little  over  two  minutea  In  the 
American  mills,  driven  feed -rollers  like  those  just 
mentioned  for  receiving  the  rail  from  the  mills    are 
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employed   both   in  front  and  in  the  rear  of  the  rolls 
wherever  heavy  work  is  manipulated. 

579.  In  some  of  the  American  mills  rolling  steel  rails, 
the  rails  are  rolled  in  a  single  length  of  90  feet,  sufficient 
for  three  ordinary  30-feet  rails,  into  which  lengths  the 
long  rail  is  cut  by  the  hot  saw.  For  this  purpose  the 
Bessemer  ingots  are  cast  14  inches  square  and  weigh 
about  one  ton  each;  such  ingots,  after  reheating,  are 
passed  to  a  three  high  blooming  or  cogging  mill  running 
at  the  rate  of  forty  or  forty-five  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  through  which  the  ingot,  makes  from  eleven  to 
thirteen  passes  in  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  minutes, 
producing  a  7-inch  bloom  which,  as  it  leaves  the  last 
roughing,  pass,  is  transferred  by  the  rollers,  previously 
described,  to  the  rail  or  finishing  mill,  consisting  of  a  21- 
to  24-inch  train,  running  at  seventy-five  revolutions  per 
minute;  through  this  mill  without  any  reheating  the 
bloom  makes  other  seven  or  nine  passes,  issuing  as  a 
90-feet  rail,  which  is  then  cut  up  into  three  lengths  by 
the  hot  saw.  The  whole  operation  between  the  reheating 
furnace  and  the  rail  bank  occupies  but  from  three  to  four 
minutes,  and  when  cold,  the  rails  are  transferred  to  the 
drilling  machine.  In  some  mills  of  recent  date,  both 
Englii^  and  American,  the  rails  are  rolled  in  lengths 
suitable  for  cutting  into  four  ordinary  30-feet  rails. 

580.  The  slitting  mill  for  the  production  of  "  slit "  or 
"  nail  rods ''  consists  of  a  pair  of  rolls,  housed  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  which  are  made  to  act  as  a  compound 
shearing  machine,  for  which  purpose  collars  acting  as 
circular  cutters  are  specially  turned  upon  the  rolls ;  or, 
instead  of  being  turned  upon  the  roll  itseK,  separate  steel 
collars  or  discs  are  fitted  upon  a  spindle  or  arbor,  stops 
being  introduced  between  the  discs  for  keeping  them 
apart  to  the  required  distance.  The  discs  or  collars  are 
so  arranged  that  those  on  the  upper  roll  fall  into  the 
space  or  groove  between  the  collars  on  the  lower 
roll,  leaving  however  sufficient  space  between  the 
top  of  the  disc  and  the  bottom  of  the  corresponding 
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groove  to  admit  of  the  thickness  of  the  metal  that  is 
being  cut  by  the  mill.  Mat  bars  pushed  into  such  a  mill 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  be  between  the  rolls 
of  an  ordinary  mill,  are  divided  or  cut  during  their 
passage  through  the  rolls,  so  as  to  be  delivered  at  the 
opposite  side  or  rear  of  the  mill  as  a  series  of  bent  and 
twisted  strips  or  rods  of  rectangular  section,  requiring  to 
be  straightened  by  hand  and  made  into  bundles,  when 
they  are  ready  for  sale  to  the  nail  forgers.  The  bars,  on 
entering  the  slitting  mill,  are  steadied  by  guides,  and  the 
cutters  are  cooled  by  water  continually  running  over  them. 

581.  Boiling  mill  engines  vary  considerably  in  type 
and  power ;  they  are  made  direct-acting,  high-pressure, 
either  non-condensing,  condensing  or  compound,  while 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  t3rpes  are  employed ;  but  non- 
reversmg,  high-pressure,  non-condensing  engines  with 
heavy  fly-wheels,  are  usually  adopted  for  tiie  smaller  mills 
rolli/g  merchant  and  guide  iron  in  two  or  three  high 
mills;  whilst  for  the  heavy  mills  producing  iron  and 
steel  plates,  rails,  heavy  angles,  sections,  and  the  like, 
reversing  mills  are  the  more  usual 

582.  Reverairuf  Mills  are  usually  driven  by  horizontal 
engines  either  of  the  high-pressure  or  of  the  compound 
type ;  such  engines  being  fitted  either  with  variously 
designed  friction  clutches,  hydraulic  clutches,  differential 
gear,  &c.,  iov  effecting  the  reversal  of  the  rolls  whilst  the 
engine  moves  constantly  in  the  same  direction;  or,  as  is  more 
general,  the  engine  itself  for  reversing  mills  is  reversed  at 
each  pass  of  the  work  between  the  rolls,  according  to  the 
plan  introduced  by  Mr.  Bamsbottom,  and  hence  generally 
known  as  the  Eamsbottom  reversing  mill  engine,  but  it  is 
altered  or  modified  to  suit  the  special  conditions  of  different 
mills.  A  pair  of  recently  constructed  high-pressure  and 
non-condensing  engines  of  this  type  are  represented  in  Fig. 
67.  The  pair  of  engines  are  coupled  to  two  cranks  placed  at 
right  angles  on  the  same  shafts  upon  which  is  also  a  steel 
pinion,  p,  gearing  into  a  steel  wheel,  to,  on  the  second 
motion  shaft,  the  latter  being  in  line  with  the  bottom  roll 
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of  the  train  of  rolls ;  and  the  end  of  the  engine 
shaft  is  coupled  by  a  claw-clutch  or  crab  through  a 
spindle  and  coupling-boxes  with  the  mill  pinions,  and 
80  on  to  the  rolls  of  the  mill.  The  gearing  is  about  three 
to  one,  so  that  the  engine  makes  three  revolutions  for 
each  revolution  of  the  mill  rolls.  Such  an  engine  is 
without  flj-wheel,  and  is  reversed  each  time  that  the 
heat  passes  through  the  roUs  and  so  rotates  them  alter- 
nately in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other.  For  this 
purpose  the  engine  is  fitted  with  a  slot-link  valve  motion, 
and  the  reversal  is  effected  by  the  driver,  who  sits 
either  alongside  of  the  engine  or  on  an  elevated  platform 
above,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  movements  required, 
and,  by  moving  over  the  two  levers,  rf,  dy  one  con- 
nected with  an  equiHbrium  valve  on  -the  steam  main,  and 
the  other  with  a  small  steam  cylinder  for  reversing  the 
engine,  he  is  able,  by  first  closing  the  steam  valve  with  the 
one  lever,  and  then  by  moving  the  other  lever  which  works 
the  small  steam  cylinder  just  mentioned,  and  so  reversing 
the  link  motion,  to  control  the  engine;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  too  sudden  reversal  by  the  small  reversing  cylinder 
is  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  water  cylinder  or 
cataract  arrangement,  which,  along  with  the  reversing 
engine,  is  placed  between  the  pair  of  engines. 

583.  Reversing  engines  are  now  made  also  somewhat 
extensively  upon  the  compound  type;  a  jmir  of  such 
engines,  erected  for  rolling  steel  plates,  having  a  pair  of 
high-pressure  cylinders  of  24  inches  in  diameter,  connected 
with  two  low-pressure  cylinders  of  44  inches  diameter. 

584.  At  the  Crewe  works  a  three  high  rail  mill,  the 
cogging  rolls  of  which  are  fitted  with  rising  and  falling 
hydraulic  tables  for  lifting  the  work  to  the  level  necessary 
for  passing  the  work  between  the  middle  and  lower  or 
between  the  middle  and  upper  roll  respectively,  is  being 
driven  by  a  Corliss  engine  with  4-feet  cylinder  and  5-feet 

stroke. 

685,  For  driving  a  single-sheet  mill  with  20-inch  rolls, 
at  thii-ty-two  to  thirty-five  revolutions  per  minute,  a  non- 
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condensing  engine  "with  27-inch  cylinder  and  5-feet 
stroke,  having  a  flj- wheel  weighing  10  tons,  and  running 
at  seventy  revolutions  per  minute,  has  been  applied ;  or, 
for  driving  a  double-sheet  mill  under  like  conditions  of 
speed  and  pressure  of  steam,  an  engine  with  35-inch 
steam  cylinder  and  5-feet  stroke,  with  a  fly-wheel  of  70 
tons  in  weight,  is  in  use ;  while,  as  another  example  of 
the  power  required  to  drive  a  sheet-mill,  may  be  cited 
an  engine  at  work  at  Messrs.  Morewood's,  Birmingham, 
for  driving  a  21 -inch  raUl  making  thirty  to  thirty-five 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  capable  of  rolling  sheets  of  4 
feet  in  width  and  of  30  B.  W.  G.  in  thickness,  in  which 
the  steam  cylinder  is  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  5-feet 
stroke,  and  works  direct  without  the  intervention  of 
gearing,  and  has  a  fly-wheel  25  feet  6  inches  in  diameter 
and  60  tons  in  weight.  It  is  calculated  that  in  a  mill 
such  as  the  last  mentioned  a  force  of  about  400  tons 
tending  to  separate  the  rolls  is  exerted  during  the  process 
of  rolling  the  above  sheets. 

586.  The  method  and  particular  arrangement  observed 
in  building  up  or  piling  the  bars  and  slabs  of  malleable 
iron  inJ^So^^nes  for  reheating  and  welding 
together  into  a  solid  mass,  either  under  the  hammer  or  in 
the  rolls,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  processes,  varies 
for  every  class  and  quality  of  work,  and  for  the  same 
kind  of  work  different  makers  also  follow  different 
piuctices  often  peculiar  to  themselves. 

587.  For  the  production  of  No.  2  iron  the  bars  of  No.  1 
are  cut  up  into  lengths,  and  the  pieces  so  obtained  are  ar- 
ranged, if  for  the  production  of  the  larger  sizes  of  merchant 
iron,  into  the  form  of  a  pile  or  stack  of  some  6  or  8  inches 
square  and  from  30  to  40  inches  in  length,  such  piles 
averaging  about  4  cwts.  each,  and  their  constituent  bars 
are  placed  so  that  the  joints  of  the  seveitd  bars  do  not 
fall  one  above  the  other,  but  always  cross  or  break  joint. 
The  pile  so  formed  is  held  together  by  an  iron  hoop, 
and  after  being  raised  to  a  welding  heat  in  the  reheating 
or  balling  furnace,  the  several  bars  of  the  pile  are  welded 
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together  by  passing  the  pile  through  grooved  rolls  in  the 
manner  already  described ;  or  the  welding  together  may 
be  effected  by  first  hammering  and  subsequently  drawing 
the  hammered  bloom  into  bars  by  passing  the  same 
through  the  grooves  of  the  bar  or  guide-milL  For  smaller 
bars  the  piles  of  about  100  lbs.  each  are  only  about  18 
inches  long  and  from  3  to  4  inches  square,  formed  from 
fiat  bars  of  about  f  inch  in  thickness  but,  as  already  noted, 
p.  324,  billets  are  more  generally  used  for  these  smaller 
sizes. 

588.  In  like  manner,  for  the  production  of  iron  plates 
the  piles  vary  in  size  with  that  of  the  plate  to  be  rolled, 
but  the  pile  is  formed  by  placing  the  component  bars  in 
layers,  of  which  the  bars  in  one  layer  are  placed  across 
those  of  the  layer  beneath,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  pile 
is  built  up  to  the  top  layer,  which  is  covered  like  the 
bottom  by  a  slab  of  about  1^  inch  in  thickness,  and  of  a 
length  and  width  suitable  to  the  dimensions  of  the  par- 
ticular plate  which  it  is  designed  to  produce.  Scrap  and 
crop-ends  are  also  built  up  along  with  the  puddled  bar  in 
these  piles. 

589.  For  iron  rails,  again,  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
pieces  of  puddled  bar,  each  about  3  inches  wide  and  fth 
inch  in  thickness,  are  arranged  along  with  scrap-iron  in  the 
middle  of  the  pile,  while  the  top  and  bottom  iron  plates 
or  slabs  are  each  formed  either  of  a  plate  of  No.  2  iron 
of  6  or  7  inches  in  width  and  1  inch  in  thickness,  or 
of  a  puddled  bloom  which  has  been  already  doubled  over 
upon  itself,  and  previously  rewelded.  Care  is  observed  in 
rolling  such  a  pile  that  it  be  so  passed  through  the 
various  holes  of  the  rolls  that  these  top  and  bottom  plates 
are  eventually  rolled  into  the  two  heads  of  the  rail. 

590.  As  already  noted,  for  the  production  of  No.  2 
and  the  higher  qualities  of  iron,  as  also  of  plates,  rails, 
tees,  angles,  <&a,  in  malleable  iron,  the  puddled  bar,  after 
being  cut  undei*  the  shears  into  suitable  lengths,  is  piled 
along  with  scrap-iron,  crop-ends,  <fec.,  into  piles  for  re- 
heating, welding  together,  and  drawing  into  bars,  drc.,  in 
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the  mill  rolls.  This  process  of  piling  is  not  carried  on  at 
random,  but  a  regular  method  of  placing  the  bars  lA 
observed,  and  in  many  works  special  care  and  attention 
are  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  iron  introduced  into  the 
several  parts  of  the  same  pile,  as  also  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  bars  with  regard  to  the  section  to  be 
rolled,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  result  as  to  strength  and 
ductility,  both  with  and  across  the  fibre  or  grain  of  the 
finished  iron  after  welding  up  and  rolling. 

591.  In  the  production  of  small  round  or  square  bars 
of  merchant  iron,  the  piles,  after  heating  and  hammering 
or  rolling  into  square  bars  of  1^  inch  or  2  inches  square, 
are  then  cut  under  the  cropping  shears  into  lengths  or 
billets  of  from  12  to  24  inches  according  to  the  weight  of 
bar  required,  and  these  billets  are  afterwards  reheated  in 
a  small  reheating  furnace,  which  is  kept  filled  by  the 
introduction  of  cold  billets  as  the  others  are  heated  and 
withdrawn  for  rolling  in  the  finishing  rolls  into  small 
bars. 

592.  Since,  in  the  welding  together  of  the  component 
bars  in  a  pile,  butt  joints  unless  covered  by  other  bars  or 
plates  do  not  weld  properly,  it  is  usual  to  form  the  top  and 
bottom  members  of  such  piles  by  single  bars  or  slabs. 
Thus,  in  piles  for  rails  the  top  and  bottom  layers  are 
made  up  of  slabs  produced  by  the  doubling  over  and 
welding  together  under  the  hammer  of  two  or  more 
puddled  blooms,  without  the  same  having  been  previously 
rolled  into  bars  in  the  puddling  mill ;  but  the  hammered 
blooms  so  produced  are  reheated  and  roUed  into  the 
desired  slabs.  The  ends  of  the  bars,  for  like  reasons  as 
to  difficulty  of  welding,  should  be  cut  square,  and  the 
bars  should  also  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  scale,  dirt, 
rust,  or  other  foreign  matters  which  interfere  with  the 
welding  together  of  the  constituent  bars  of  the  pile,  and 
hence  with  the  homogeneity  of  the  finished  bar. 

593.  The  piles,  as  made  in  South  Wales,  for  rolling 
into  rails  weigh  about  15  cwts.  each,  and  four  of  these 
are  placed  at  the  same  charge  into  the  reheating  furnace, 
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and  the  heat  (charge)  is  rolled  into  blooms,  which  are 
then  returned  to  the  furnace  for  about  thirty  minutes 
to  be  again  reheated,  after  which  they  are  passed  to  the 
mill,  and  in  nine  passes  through  the  rolls  such  blooms 
become  finished  rails  ready  for  cutting  to  length,  and 
subsequently  drilling  or  punching  for  the  fish-plate  bolts. 

594.  With  steel  the  above  operations  of  piling  cmd 
reheating  for  weldvng  a/re  not  carried  on,  the  steel  being 
always  cast  into  an  ingot  of  sufficient  weight  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  desired  bar,  plate,  rail,  &c.,  and  which 
ingot  is  usually  reheated  before  rolling,  unless,  as  in  the 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Gjers,  the  large  ingots  required  for 
rails,  &c.,  are  placed  in  "  soaking  pits  "  (p.  382 ),  whence 
they  are  directly  transferred  to  the  hammer  or  rolls  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  be  drawn  down  into  blooms  and 
slabs,  and  then  either  at  the  same  heat  or  after  reheating, 
are  passed  to  the  mill  for  rolling  into  rails,  plates,  bars, 
eta  For  the  heavier  classes  of  work,  such  as  rails, 
<kc.,  the  practice  of  cogging  and  rolling  direct  from  the 
ingot  without  the  intervention  of  the  hammer  has  become 
universal ;  whilst  for  the  production  of  the  heavier  class 
of  plates  this  practice  is  also  coming  more  and  more  into 
favour.  For  the  treatment  of  such  heavy  steel  ingots  in 
the  cogging  or  roughing  rolls,  either  after  reheating  or 
direct  from  the  soaking  pits,  very  large  and  strong  rolls 
are  required,  and  such  are  now  being  introduced  for  this 
purpose  up  to  36  inches  in  diameter. 

596.  The  crop-ends  of  rails,  angles,  heavy  sections, 
bars,  &c.,  are  cut  off  immediately  the  work  leaves  the 
rolls  and  whilst  the  metal  is  still  hot ;  for  which  purpose 
the  rail  or  bar,  &a,  is  drawn  from  the  rolls  to  the  &ont 
of  a  circular  saw  of  from  4  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and 
which  runs  at  the  rate  of  from  800  to  1,200  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  saw  is  carried  in  a  swinging  frame 
which  can  be  moved  out  towards  the  work  by  a  rack  and 
pinion  arrangement  controlled  by  the  workman,  which 
thus,  amid  a  shower  of  sparks,  rapidly  cuts  across  the 
work,  leaving  the  ends  comparatively  clean  and  square. 
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596.  Fuddled baraarealBOgenerallyshearedhoteither 
by  crocodile  or  guillotine  shears  into  lengths  suitable  for 
piling,  &c,  and  such  shears  are  likewise  employed  for 
cuttmg  up  the  bars  that  are  not  cut  up  by  the  hot  sawB, 
as  also  for  cutting  off  the  rough  or  crop-ends  of  puddled, 
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finished,  or  other  bars,  and  occasionally  also  for  dressing 
the  sides  and  edges  of  plates  and  shearing  them  to  size ; 
although  for  this  latter  process  larger  and  broader-fa«ed 
guillotine  shears  (Figs.  69,  70)  are  more  generally  adopted, 
except  for  the  smallest  aJid  lightest  plates  or  sheets  where 
Hie  crocodile  or  alligator  shears  are  still  in  use. 


1 
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597.  The  crocodile,  cropping,  or  alligator  shears,  by 
which  names  the  same  tool  is  known,  has  two  jaws,  the 
lower,  D  (Fig.  70),  of  which  is  fixed,  and  either  forms 
part  of  the  cast-iron  foundation  or  is  secured  to  it,  whilst 
the  other  jaw,  e,  vibrates  or  oscillates  on  a  pin  passing 
through  the  jaw,  and  supported  in  bearings  on  the 
casting  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  upper  jaw,  e,  has  the 
form  either  of  a  heavy  straight  or  bent  lever,  one  end 
of  which  is  fitted  with  a  blade,  F,  of  steel  hardened 
on  the  edge  to  act  as  the  cutter,  whilst  the  end  of  the 
lever  on  the  opix)site  side  of  the  bearing  is  coupled 
by  a  connecting  rod,  o,  either  with  a  crank,  h^  or  with  an 
eccentric  on  a  revolving  shaft,  or,  as  is  more  usual,  espe- 
cially with  the  heavier  shears,  the  power  is  derived  from 
a  small  iu  dependent  engine,  upon  the  shaft  of  which  a 
crank  is  formed  and  the  same  coupled  by  a  connecting 
rod  with  the  end  of  the  moving  jaw  of  the  shears.  In 
such  an  arrangement  it  is  necessary  to  fix  a  fly-wheel 
upon  the  engine  shaft  so  as  to  store  up  the  energy  re- 
quired to  effect  the  shearing  operation.  The  lower  jaw 
like  the  upper  one  is  fitted  with  a  cutting  edge  of 
hardened  steel,  which  works  opposite  to  the  blade  on  the 
fixed  jaw,  and  these  knives  are  readily  replaced  as  they 
wear  out.  Fig.  70  shows  a  crocodile  shears  as  applied  to 
a  powerful  plate  shears,  where  it  is  employed  for  cutting 
up  the  scrap  produced  from  the  shearing  of  plates,  <fec. 

598.  A  form  of  powerful  guillotine  shears  applied  to 
the  cutting  up  of  puddled  bars  and  slabs,  and  which  is  re- 
placing in  the  newer  works  the  older  crocodile  shears,  is  re- 
presented in  Fig.  68.  This  machine  cuts  on  either  side  of 
the  centre,  having  two  pairs  of  blades,  a,  a',  driven  from 
cranks  at  either  extremity  of  the  same  shafts  B,  exactly 
in  the  manner  of  the  ordinary  shearing  machine,  and  its 
action  will  be  thus  evident  without  further  description. 

599.  The  shearing  Tnachine  represented  by  Figs.  69 
and  70  is  employed  in  several  of  the  large  iron  and 
steel  works  for  shearing  heavy  plates.  It  consists  of  a 
cast-iron   framework,  made  in  two  halves   and   bolted 
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together  in  the  centre.  On  the  face  of  the  standards  or 
framing,  and  irorking  upon  suitably  prepared  surfaces,  is 
the  apron  or  slide,  B,  in  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  fitted 
the  steel-faced  blade  or  cutter,  b,  the  lower  cutting  edge 
of  which  makes  an  acute  angle  with  tiie  horizontal  lower 
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cutter,  e  (Fig.  70),  which  is  carried  by  the  fixed  founda- 
tion. Across  the  front  of  the  machine  and  working  in 
brass  bushed  hearings,  is  a  steel  ^nft,  d,  upon  which  are 
forged  two  eccentrics,  connected  by  powerful  straps  and 
links,  e,  e,  with  the  top  of  the  slide,  which  thus  ascends 
and  descends  as  the  shaft  revotves.  At  one  end  of  the 
machine  is  an  engine  with  a  heavy  fly-wheel,  /,  and  the 
power  is  transmitted  between  the  engine  shaft  and  the  eo- 
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centric  shaft,  f^  through  heavy  spur  or  helical  gearing,  as 
shown.  The  slide  or  apron,  b,  is  further  fitted  with  a  stop 
motion  worked  by  the  handle,  y,  whereby  the  descent  of 
the  slide  can  be  prevented  during  the  time  that  the  plate  i& 
being  moved  forward  and  properly  set  after  the  last  cut, 
an  operation  not,  however,  usually  necessary  except  with 
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the  heaviest  plates. 
in  KgB.  69  and  70 
iron  plates  IJ  inch  i 
from  7  to  11  feet  j 
the  two  inner  fact 


luch  a  machine  as  that  represented 
calculated  to  shear  through  cold 
thictnesH,  while  the  slide  is  made 
length,  aud  the  distance  between 
of  the  two  Bides  or  standards  of  tiie 


machine  measures  from  6  to  9  feet,  according  to  requlre- 
mente.  For  lighter  work  machines  of  the  same  class  are 
employed,  hut  they  are  made  proportionately  lighter  and 
less  powerful. 
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600.  Ouillotine  shears  of  great  power,  upon  the  type 
just  described,  but  very  narrow  across  the  face — ie.,  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  machine — are  also  being  made  and 
erected  in  steel  works  for  cutting  up  whilst  hot  steel 
ingots  or  blooms  of  from  3  to  8  or  10  inches  square, 
into  the  lengths  and  weights  required  for  rolling  into 
bars,  <bc. 

601.  A  testing -machine  for  the  determination  of 
the  strength  of  the  metal  under  tensile,  crushing,  and 
transverse  stresses,  as  also  of  the  increase  of  its  length  in 
a  given  section  before  rupture  occurs,  together  with  the 
limit  of  the  elasticity  of  the  metal,  <fea,  has  become  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  all  large  steel  works,  and  of  many 
iron  works.  The  machines  so  employed  are  either  of  the 
lever  type,  or  are  direct-acting  hydraulic  machines ;  in 
the  lever  machines  provision  is  made  for  attaching  one  end 
of  the  test-piece  to  some  point  in  the  lever  of  the  machine, 
whilst  the  other  extremity  of  the  test-piece  is  securely 
held  in  an  independent  support.  The  testing-machine 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  any  shocks  from 
being  transmitted  to  the  piece  under  examination,  while 
the  indications  of  the  stress  should  be  accurate  for  all 
positions  of  the  lever  or  beam,  as  the  same  oscillates  to 
a  small  extent  on  either  side  of  the  horizontal  position. 

602.  The  machines  hitherto  employed  have  been  mostly 
designed  upon  the  lever  type  introduced  by  Mr.  Kirkcaldy, 
in  which  the  specimen  whose  tensile  strength  is  to  be 
determined  is  held  by  two  pairs  of  jaws  connected 
respectively  with  the  head  of  the  ram  of  an  hydraulic 
cylinder  and  the  short  end  of  the  lever  of  the  machine, 
when  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  force  pump,  the  ram  or 
plunger  of  the  hydraulic  arrangement  can  be  forced  out 
so  as  to  put  a  tensile  stress  on  the  bar  or  plate  under 
examination,  and  which  stress  is  resisted  by  a  weight  upon 
the  long  arm  of  the  lever  above  mentioned.  Hence,  by 
knowing  the  amount  of  weight  and  distance  along  the 
lever  at  which  it  has  been  applied,  the  stress  upon  the 
test-piece  can  be  calculated,  while  its  effect  upon  the 
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sample  is  noted.  The  arrangement,  as  just  sketched,  of  a 
machine  with  a  single  lever,  necessitates  however  the 
employment  of  heavy  weights  or  of  very  long  levers,  and 
it  is  more  usual  to  use  a  smaller  weight  connected  with  a 
system  of  compound  levers  for  multiplying  the  stress  cor- 
responding to  any  given  weight ;  but  Mr.  Wicksteed* 
has  described  a  single  lever  metal  testing-machine  well 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  testing  purposes  of  the  manu- 
&<^urer,  where  minute  accuracy,  such  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purely  scientific  investigator  and  the  recording 
of  his  every  step,  is  not  required.  In  this  machine 
the  multiple  levers  are  abandoned  and  replaced  by  a 
single  lever,  L,  with  a  moving  weighty  m,  of  one  ton  in 
weight ;  one  end  of  the  test-piece,  ^,  is  connected  by 
clips,  <bc.,  to  knife-edges  on  the  beam,  L,  whilst  the  other 
extremity  of  the  test-sample  is  likewise  coupled  by 
similar  clips  to  a  bonnet  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  the 
hydraulic  piston,  a,  of  the  pulling  cylinder,  b.  The  beam 
or  lever,  l,  oscillates  through  a  small  arc  upon  knife-edges 
supported  by  the  standard,  b,  whilst  the  weight,  M,  can  be 
moved  along  the  lever  by  a  screw,  actuated  by  the  hsjid- 
wheel,  m.  The  machine  is  so  arranged  that  the  weight, 
M,  can  be  moved  to  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  end  of 
the  lever,  in  which  position  it  exactly  balances  the  long 
end  of  the  lever  and  the  other  connections  suspended 
from  it,  and  this  point  marks  the  zero  of  the  graduated 
scale,  n,  attached  to  the  lever,  and  over  which  a  pointer 
carried  by  the  weight,  m,  travels  as  the  weight  moves 
along  the  lever.  The  distance  between  the  point  of  sus- 
pension of  the  test-piece  and  the  fulcrum  or  centre  of 
oscillation  of  the  lever  is  exactly  3  inches,  and  thus,  as 
the  weight,  m,  of  1  ton  moves  towards  the  end  of  the 
lever,  each  3  inches  of  its  traverse  indicates  an  additional 
stress  of  1  ton  upon  the  tesb-piece.  The  clips  or  jaws 
for  holding  either  extremity  of  the  test-piece  are  steel 
plates,  parallel  and  serrated  on  their  inner  faces  in  the 
manner  indicated  at  o  g  (Fig..  2,  p.  3),  but  tapered  at  the 
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back  to  an  incline  of  1  in  6,  which  angle  is  sufficient  to 
give  the  grip  required  to  hold  the  piece,  while  it  loosens 
its  hold  immediately  the  stress  is  removed.  The  ram,  a, 
of  the  pulling  cylinder,  b,  has  a  stroke  or  vertical  motion 
of  6  inches,  besides  which  the  bonnet  and  shackle,  jp, 
holding  the  test-piece  can  be  screwed  upon  the  ram,  a, 
over  a  further  range  of  6  inches,  so  as  to  accommodiate 
test-pieces  varying  in  length  to  this  extent 

603.  The  stress  is  thus  put  upon  the  test-piece,  ty  by 
forcing  down  the  ram,  a,  which  also  takes  up  the  neces- 
sary extension  or  stretching  of  the  sample,  and  since 
the  pull  at  either  end  of  the  specimen  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  at  the  other  end,  it  follows  that  when 
the  machine  is  in  equilibrium  the  weighing  apparatus — 
i.e.f  the  lever  and  movable  weight,  M — exactly  balances, 
and  indicates  the  force  which  is  being  exerted  through 
the  hydraulic  cylinder  upon  the  test-piece.  During  the 
operation  of  testing,  the  weight,  m,  is  moved  so  as  to  keep 
the  lever,  L,  just  floating,  without  allowing  it  to  come  into 
contact  with  either  the  upper  or  lower  stops  on  the  stan- 
dard, K,  until  the  test-piece  gives  way  and  is  fractured, 
upon  which  the  lever  falls  through  a  small  space  on  to 
a  block  of  wood  carried  for  this  purpose  by  the  standard, 
K,  whereupon,  by  taking  the  reading  on  iJie  scale  of  the 
distance  from  zero  travelled  by  the  weight,  m,  the  exact 
stress  upon  the  test-piece  at  any  stage,  or  at  the  breaking 
point,  is  determined. 

604.  The  pressure  is  put  upon  the  hydraulic  cylinder,  6, 
and  ram,  a,  thi*ough  a  horizontal  hydraulic  cylinder,  D,  at  the 
back  of  the  machine,  which  cylinder  has  but  one-fifth  of  the 
area  though  five  times  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  pulling 
cylinder,  6,  so  that  the  cubic  contents  of  the  two  cylinders 
are  identical  The  cylinder,  D,  has  a  central  piston  or  ram 
connected  with  a  cross-head,  E,  to  which  is  also  attached 
a  pair  of  parallel  horizontal  screws,  which  work  through 
the  wheels,  s,  as  through  screwed  nuts.  The  right-hand 
extremity  of  the  cylinder,  D,  is  connected  by  a  pipe,  e,  with 
the  top  of  the  pulling  cylinder,  b,  while  the  opposite  end  or 
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left  side  of  the  cylinder,  D,  communicates  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  pulling  cylinder  and  thus,  supposing  that  both 
cylinders  and  pipes  are  quite  filled  with  water  or  oil,  it 
follows  that  by  this  mechanical  device  any  pressure  that 
is  exerted  upon  the  piston  of  the  larger  or  pulling 
cylinder  is  balanced  by  one-fifth  of  that  pressure  upon 
the  piston  of  the  smaller  cylinder ;  so  that  the  horizontal 
screws  with  the  wheels,  a,  and  gearing,  u,  u,  through 
which  the  power  for  forcing  the  water  from  the  smaUer 
to  the  larger  cylinder  is  transmitted,  only  sustain  a 
pressure  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  load  upon  the  test-piece, 
while  the  piston  of  the  larger  cylinder  moves  upwards  or 
downwards  with  but  one-fifth  of  the  speed  of  the  smaller 
piston.  The  smaller  cylinder  thus  acts  as  the  force  pump 
for  the  larger  or  pulling  cylinder,  the  power  for  rotating 
the  screws  and  wheels,  8,  and  the  gearing,  u,  i6,  being  sup- 
pUed  either  by  manual  labour,  or,  as  is  more  usual,  the 
power  is  derived  from  some  revolving  shaft,  and  trans- 
mitted through  a  movable  belt  working  either  upon  one 
or  other  of  two  fast  pulleys  or  upon  one  loose  pulley 
on  the  driving  shaft  of  the  machine,  according  as  the 
machine  is  at  work  or  at  rest. 

605.  The  furnaces,  or  reheating  arrangements  of  the 

forge  and  mills,  for  heating  the  piles,  blooms,  billets,  <&c., 
of  wrought-iron,  or  the  ingots,  slabs,  blooms,  billets,  &c., 
of  steel,  to  prepare  them  for  treatment  under  the  hammer 
or  in  the  rolls,  or  by  both,  are  (1)  the  open  Jire,  as  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  finery,  and  already  described 
(p.  237);  (2)  the  hollow  Jt/re,  as  employed  in  South 
Wales  for  reheating  the  piles  or  stamps  in  the  manner 
described  (p.  233) ;  (3)  the  reverheratory  or  hailing  fur- 
nace  of  the  forge,  and  the  reheating  or  miU /v>mace  as 
usually  construct^  for  mill  purposes  for  reheating  iron 
or  steel  for  the  hammers  or  rolls ;  and  (4)  the  aoakmg- 
pita  of  Mr.  Gjers.  Of  the  four  t3rpes  just  enumerated,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  further  to  the  third  and 
fourth  types,  since  the  first  two  are  confined  in  their 
use  to  certain  special  and  local  methods  adopted  in  the 
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manufactore  of  malleable  irony  as  already  described, 
while  the  method  of  soaking  has  only  been  proposed  for 
the  treatment  of  steel  ingots. 

606.  The  forge  reverberatory,  or  balling  ftumace,  is 
most  generally  constracted  and  arranged  to  bum  raw  coal 
or  other  solid  fuels  upon  its  own  grate-bars ;  whilst  the 
reheating  fwmaces  for  the  mills  and  forging  hammers, 
although  still  constructed  in  some  works  to  bum  only 
solid  fuel  on  their  own  grates,  are  yet  frequently 
replaced  by  furnaces  burning  gaseous  fuel ;  and  in  steel 
works  the  furnaces  employed  for  heating  steel  ingots, 
billets,  blooms,  slabs,  4&c.,  are  almost  universally  con- 
structed for  the  combustion  of  gaseous  fuel  in  the  manner 
proposed  and  carried  out  by  Siemens,  Bicheroux,  Ponsard, 
Boetius,  &c.,  &c.,  so  that  furnaces  consuming  solid  fuel 
directly  upon  their  own  grates  are  now  the  exception  in 
steel  works. 

607.  The  reheating,  mill,  or  balling  furnace, 
adapted  to  the  consumption  of  raw  fuel  direct  upon  its 
own  grate,  resembles  in  external  appearance  and  form  an 
ordinary  puddling  furnace,  and,  like  it,  is  supported  (Fig. 
72)  externally  by  cast-iron  plates  and  buck-staves,  a,  a, 
secured  from  side  to  side  and  from  end  to  end  by  wrought- 
iron  tie-rods  passing  over  the  top,  and  secured  to  the 
plates  by  nuts  on  the  screwed  ends  of  the  tie-rods.  The 
balling  furnace  has  a  smaller  area  of  grate-bars  than 
the  puddling  furnace  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  its 
bed;  the  chimney,  &,  is  also  a  little  higher,  and  8  or  9 
inches  wider,  than  would  be  the  case  for  the  same  area 
of  hearth  in  a  puddling  furnace,  whilst  the  formation  of 
the  bottom  of  the  furhace  is  also  different :  for  while  the 
mill  furnace  bottom  is  formed  of  sand  on  the  top  of  a 
fire-brick  lining,  the  puddling  furnace,  as  previously 
noted,  is  made  and  fettled  with  furnace  cinder  and  cer- 
tain ores  of  iron.  This  type  of  furnace  is  employed  more 
particularly  in  iron  works  for  raising  to  a  welding  heat 
the  piles  of  puddled  bar  or  the  higher  grades  of  malleable 
iron,  previous  to  the  rewelding  of  the  same  under  the 
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hammer,  or  in  the  mill  rolls ;  but  they  are  now  only  very 
rarely  employed  for  reheating  steel  ingots  or  blooms  in 
preparation  for  the  rolling  mills. 

608.  ^aJ^'n^/umooM  differ  in  size,  form,  and  number 


ng.  n.— Vertioal  Seotloii  of  Belmtdiig  or  BiUiug  FoniBoe. 

of  their  doors  according  to  tlie  nstnre  of  the  charges  they 
are  intended  to  receive.  Aa  constructed  for  reheating 
the  piles,  &C.,  for  rolling  into  merchant  iron,  and  as  bitilt 
for  the  South  Wales  forges,  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  is 


Fig.  T3.— Plan  of  Bed  of  Behntbw  or  Balling  FnnBot. 

made  of  cast-iron  plates  fixed  about  14  incbes  below  the 
working  door,  and  upon  this  is  laid  a  courBe  of  fire-bricks 
upon  which  the  working  bottom  is  made  by  well  ramming 
in  sand  in  a  moist  state.  The  bottom  or  bed,  c,  slopes 
uniformly  from  the  working  door,  d  (Fig.  73),  to  the  back 
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of  the  hearth,  as  also  from  the  fire-bridge,  g^  to  the  stack, 
6.  The  fire-bridge  is  built  about  9  inches  in  width,  and 
reaches  to  within  about  14  inches  of  the  roof,  and  the 
chimney  or  flue-end  of  the  hearth  is  roimded  off,  and 
slopes,  as  shown  (Fig.  72),  towards  the  bottom  of  the  stack. 
The  cinder  from  the  hearth  thus  flows  along  this  flue  to 
the  tap-hole,  A,  at  the  base  of  the  stack,  and  the  tap-hole 
is  prevented  from  closing  up  by  the  cooling  and  solidifica- 
tion of  the  slag  or  cinder  within  it  by  keeping  a  small  fire 
constantly  burning  in  front  of  it.  The  stoking-hole,  h^ 
is  closed  or  stopped  after  firing  by  introducing  lumps  of 
coal  into  the  opening,  and  then  throwing  a  shovelful  of 
coal  slack  over  them  just  as  is  done  with  the  puddling 
furnace,  whilst  the  draught  is  maintained  and  regulated 
to  the  requirements  of  the  furnace  by  a  stack,  upon  the 
top  of  which  is  a  damper  suspended  from  one  end  of  a 
lever,  from  the  other  end  of  which  hangs  a  rod  reaching 
to  the  floor  level.  The  height,  as  given  above,  of  the  roof 
from  the  bed  of  the  furnace  is  adapted  to  the  production 
of  merchant  iron  of  ordinary  sizes,  but  for  tiie  heating 
of  large  slabs  or  forgings  the  roof  may  be  raised,  and  the 
size  of  the  doors  increased  considerably.  In  some  fur- 
naces, also,  the  cast-iron  bed-plates  are  not  introduced, 
in  which  case  the  sand  bottom  is  prepared  by  ramming 
sand  into  a  bottom  of  rubble  masonry! 

609.  The  workman,  or  "  bailer,"  introduces  the  charges 
of  piles  into  the  balling  furnace  with  the  assistance  of  a 
heavy  bar  with  a  flattened  end,  called  a  "peeler."  The 
flattened  end  of  the  peeler  rests  during  the  time  of  charging, 
either  upon  the  sill  of  the  furnace  door,  where  the  smaller 
piles  are  placed  upon  it,  or  with  the  heavier  packets  the 
peeler  with  the  pile  upon  it  is  carried  upon  a  bogie,  which 
delivers  it  at  the  height  of  the  furnace  door.  In  either 
case,  the  peeler  with  the  pile  upon  it  is  pushed  into  the 
furnace,  and  the  peeler  is  then  withdrawn  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  pile  standing  across  the  furnace 
parallel  with  the  flre-bridge,  when  the  end  farthest  from 
the  charging  door  following  the  incline  of  the  bed  of  the 
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furnace  thus  stands  about  6  inches  lower  than  the  end 
nearest  the  door.  For  the  production  of  merchant  bars, 
four  such  piles  are  inserted  into  the  furnace  at  one 
charging  or  heat,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
bars  making  up  the  pile  during  the  charging  of  the  same. 
The  charge  thus  introduced  into  the  furnace  is  called  a 
"  heat,"  but  the  number  of  piles  introduced  for  a  heat 
obviously  will  differ  with  the  size  of  the  same,  so  that 
instead  of  four  piles,  as  above,  making  up  the  heat, 
some  sixteen  or  eighteen  smaller  piles  are  frequently 
introduced  as  a  heat  for  the  same  furnace.  When  the 
charging  is  completed,  the  door  is  lowered  into  posi- 
tion, and  a  shovelful  of  coal  is  thrown  around  it  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  air.  The  temperature  of  the 
furnace  is  then  mised  by  cleaning  the  grate-bars,  adding 
more  fuel  through  the  stoking  door,  re-stopping  the  latter 
with  coal,  and  then  raising  the  chimney  damper.  In 
this  manner  the  larger  piles  first  mentioned  will  attain 
to  a  welding  heat  in  about  one  hour^  or  with  the  smaller 
piles  thirty  minutes  will  suffice  to  raise  them  to  a  welding 
heat,  at  which  temperature  they  are  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace  by  seizing  each  one  separately  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  and  drawing  it  forward  on  to  a  bogie  in  front  of 
the  door,  which  is  run  rapidly  to  the  rolls,  through 
which  the  dripping  pile  is  at  once  passed.  The  whole 
of  the  piles  having  been  thus  withdrawn,  the  furnace 
bottom  is  usually  slightly  repaired  by  the  introduction 
of  a  little  sand,  after  which  all  is  ready  for  the  intro- 
duction of  another  heat.  The  withdrawal  of  the  charge 
and  repair  of  the  bottom  usually  occupy  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes. 

610.  During  the  reheating  of  piles  or  of  ingots  they  are 
moved  about  a  little  to  promote  more  rapid  and  uniform 
heating  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mass,  otherwise 
the  lower  side,  being  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  is  not  exposed  like  the  upper  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  flame  within  the  furnace,  and  would  hence  remain 
comparatively  cold  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  top 
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of  the  pile  or  ingot,  &o. ;  while,  as  the  mass  approaches 
a  welding  heat^  oxidation  and  scaling  of  the  iron  pro- 
ceed somewhat  rapidly,  and  such  scale  falls  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  where  it  combines  with  the  silica 
or  sand  of  the  bottom  with  the  production  of  a  readily 
fusible  slag  or  cinder,  which  flows  away  freely  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stack,  from  whence  it  escapes  by  the  tap- 
hole  already  mentioned. 

611.  The  flue-cinder,  or  mill  famace  slag,  thus 
produced  during  the  balling  or  reheating  process  is  essen- 
tially a  bibasic  ferrous  silicate  of  iron,  containing  from 
60  to  60  per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide,  representing  from  40 
to  45  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  the  other  constituents 
of  the  cinder  being  about  30  per  cent  of  silica,  with 
small  percentages  of  ferric  oxide,  manganous  oxide,  alu- 
mina, lime,  magnesia,  sulphur,  aud  phosphoric  anhydrida 

612.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  the  production  of 
No.  2  merchant  iron  from  the  ore,  embracing  that  con- 
sumed in  the  calcination  and  smelting  of  the  ore,  the 
puddling  of  the  pig-iron,  and  the  reheating  for  rolling  into 
No.  2  quality  of  iron,  is,  roughly,  about  four  times  the 
weight  of  the  bars  produced ;  and  there  is  an  additional 
consumption  of  from  9  to  10  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton  for  each 
additional  piling  and  reheating  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  each  higher  grade  of  merchantable  iron ;  so  that  to 
make  treble-best  iron  nearly  6  tons  of  coal  are  consumed 
per  ton  of  bars,  whilst  steel  bars  can  be  'produced  with 
the  consumption  of  about  3  tons  of  coal  per  ton. 

613.  The  yield  of  merchantable  iron  per  ton  of  pig- 
iron  treated  differs  with  the  locality,  the  quality  of  the  pig, 
the  skill  of  the  workman,  and  the  quality  of  iron  pro- 
duced, or  the  number  of  separate  pilings  and  reheatings 
to  which  it  has  been  submitted ;  but  the  average  loss  in 
the  Staflbrdshire  district  is  about  25  per  cent,  and  in 
South  Wales  it  is  somewhat  greater.  Thus  the  loss  in 
the  Dudley  district  of  Staffordshire  between  the  pig-iron 
treated  and  the  puddled  ha/rs  produced  is  about  10  per 
cent,  or,  more  accurately,  24  cwts.  of  pig-iron  usually 
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yield  22  cwta  of  puddled  bars,  while  22J  cwt&  of  the 
latter  are  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  merchant  bar. 

614.  The  loss  in  rolling  steel  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  in  iron,  since  the  piling  and  welding  processes  are  unne- 
cessary, while  lower  temperatures  with  a  proportionately 
smaller  oxidation  and  loss  are  adopted  throughout  the 
manipulation  of  steel ;  thus,  in  rolling  rails  £rom  steel 
ingots  with  the  adoption  of  the  soaking-pit  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Gjers  for  the  heating  of  the  ingots^  and  one  reheating 
of  the  8-inch  blooms  produced  by  the  cogging  of  the  same, 
the  loss,  including  crop-ends,  at  the  West  Cumberland 
Steel  Works^*  over  a  week's  working  was  only  12  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  ingots  charged. 

615.  Oas  furnaces  have  been  extensively  introduced, 
instead  of  the  reheating  or  balling  furnaces  heated  in 
the  manner  last  described,  by  the  combustion  of  solid 
fuel  upon  the  grate-bars  of  the  furnace  itself.  Gas 
furnaces  for  reheating  purposes  are  of  the  reverbera 
tory  type,  either  upon  the  regenerative  principle  of  Sir 
W.  Siemens,  or,  like  those  of  Bicheroux,  Boetius,  &a, 
without  regenerators;  but  they  are  all  heated  by  the 
combustion  of  gaseous  fuel  produced  either  in  separate 
producers  or  gas  generators,  such  as  those  of  Siemens, 
Wilson,  and  others,  and  from  which  the  gases  produced 
in  the  manner  described  (p.  369),  are  conveyed  through 
culverts  and  gas-mains  to  the  furnace  hearth,  to  which 
they  are  admitted,  along  with  the  heated  air  necessary 
for  their  combustion,  through  suitable  valves  and  ports 
as  required  for  the  production  of  the  necessary  furnace 
heat ;  or,  instead  of  the  producers  being  separated  from 
the  furnace  itseli^  they  are  also  made  part  of  it,  and  thus 
replace  the  grate-bars  of  the  ordinary  coal  furnace  as  in 
the  Casson-Dormoy,  the  Bicheroux,  the  Ponsard,  and  the 
Boetius  reheating  furnaces.  In  the  last-mentioned  the 
gases  ascend  from  the  producer  direct  to  the  fire-bridge 
of  the  furnace,  where  they  meet  with  the  heated  air  for 
their  combustion.     E^heating  furnaces  burning  gaseous 

*  Mr.  Snelus  :  Engineer^  March  16, 1883. 
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fuel  yaiy  in  oonstmction  with  differences  in  the  materials 
employed  for  the  generation  of  the  gas  and  wiih.  the 
mode  of  its  combustion ;  thus  the  Bicheroux  and  Boetius 
furnaces  are  without  regenerators,  but  the  air  required 
for  combustion  is  previouslj  heated  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed (p.  2S0),  while  the  waste  heat  of  the  flame  as  it 
leaves  the  bed  of  the  fdmaoe  either  escapes  to  the  atmo- 
sphere or  is  used  to  raise  steam  by  passing  it  beneath 
the  steam  boilers. 

616.  The  production  of  gases  in  separate  chambers 
or  generators,  with  the  subsequent  combustion  of  the 
same  by  their  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric 
air  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  was  proposed  and  fre- 
quently tried,  but  without  practical  success,  early  in  the 
present  century.  The  subject  occupied  the  attention  of 
Biscboff  in  1839,  and  from  that  time  its  further 
development  has  been  in  progress;  but  the  greatest 
practical  development  and  success  was  that  obtained  by 
Sir  William  Siemens  with  his  separate  gas-producer  and 
regenerative  furnace  (p.  273),  as  now  so  extensively  em- 
ployed for  reheating  purposes  in  the  forge  and  mill,  and 
for  the  steel-melting  furnaces,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
metallurgical  operations  where  high  temperatures,  with 
great  cleanliness  and  control  over  the  flame,  are  neces- 
sary. Its  adoption  marks  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments of  recent  years  in  connection  with  the  economy 
and  use  of  fuel  for  furnace  purposes. 

617.  The  waste  gases  of  the  blast  furnace,  although 
providing  a  gaseous  ^el  extensively  applied  to  the  raisiag 
of  steam,  heating  of  the  hot-blast,  roasting  of  ores,  burning 
of  lime,  bricks,  &c.,  is  yet  too  irregular  in  amount,  and 
varies  so  much  in  quality  according  to  the  working  of 
the  blast  furnace,  that  it  has  not  been  found  applicable 
for  combustion  in  the  puddling  or  reheating  furnace. 

618.  In  the  gas  furnace  the  temperature  is  more 
under  control,  and  there  is  a  greater  purity  of  flame 
upon  the  hearth  than  is  possible  in  furnaces  consuming 
raw  coal  upon  the  ordinary  grate-bars.      Further,  an 
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oxidising,  neutral,  or  reducing  atmosphere  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  heating  chamber  of  the  furnace  accordmg 
as  more  or  less  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  for  the  com- 
bustion of  the  producer  gases,  and  the  loss  of  metal 
from  oxidation  is  thereby  diminished ;  this  economy  in 
the  reheating  of  l^inch  iron  billets  for  the  production 
of  iron  wire  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent. ;  for  while 
in  the  gas  reheating  furnace  the  loss  from  oxidation 
does  not  exceed  2^  per  cent,  of  the  metal  charged, 
with  the  ordinary  coal  furnace  the  loss  is  nearly  7  per 
cent.  With  steel,  however,  the  direct  economy  is  less, 
since  the  temperatures  employed  are  lower  and  the 
oxidation  and  waste  are  therefore  less  active,  whether  coal 
or  gas  furnaces  be  employed.  The  use  of  the  gas  furnace 
is  also  attended  with  a  total  absence  of  smoke. 

619.  The  tbse  of  the  gas-producer  instead  of  the 
ordinary  grate  permits  of  the  consumption  of  inferior 
classes  of  fuel,  such  as  coal  slack,  anthracite  culm,  and 
every  variety  of  bituminous  or  semi-bituminous  coals, 
lignites,  peat,  air-dried  wood,  &c.  Beyond  the  use  of 
inferior  fuel,  the  adoption  of  the  gas-producer  is  attended 
also  with  a  saving  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  be- 
sides affording  a  more  uniform  heat ;  and  by  preventing 
the  contact  of  the  fuel  with  the  highly  heated  lining  of 
the  furnace,  it  obviates  the  destructive  action  of  the  same 
upon  the  furnace,  which  accordingly  requii*es  less  repairs 
and  makes  more  prolonged  campaigns. 

620.  The  Siemens  gas-producer  is  a  fire-brick 
chamber,  A  (Figs.  74,  76),  rectangular  in  plan,  and 
usually  built  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  front 
side,  py  of  the  chamber  is  inclined  as  shown  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  at  an  angle  of  from  45°  to  60°,  a 
usual  angle  being  about  50°,  and  this  slope  is  formed 
of  cast-iron  plates  lined  with  fire-brick,  or  is  built  in  a 
series  of  arches  as  shown  in  Fig.  74,  stepped  back  so 
as  to  give  the  required  slope.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  are  the  wrought-iron  fire-bars,  «,  placed  at  a 
slight  inclination  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
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chamber,  and  resting  upon  bearers,  ^,  t,  of  cast-iron  or 
of  old  rails  built  into  the  masonry.  In  the  centre  of 
each  four  chambers  or  block  of  producers  is  built 
the  up-take,  d,  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height^  which  is 
divided  up  to  the  height  of  the  damper,  m,  (or  about 
3  feet  from  the  floor  level),  into  four  distinct  flues,  a,  a\ 
a",  a"'  (Fig.  75),  which  open  above  the  damper,  m,  into 
one  common  up-take ;  so  that  by  inserting  or  withdraw- 
ing the  iron  damper  plate,  at  m,  any  one  of  the  four  gas- 
producing  chambers  can  be  shut  off  or  opened  to  the 
up-take  without  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  other 
producera  of  the  block,  when  the  cleaning  out  or  repairs 
of  any  of  the  chambers  becomes  necessary.  From  the 
top  of  the  up-take  the  iron  cross-tube,  e,  leads  to  the 
main  gas  tube;  or,  in  some  works,  instead  of  the  up- 
take, d,  and  the  cross-tube,  e,  a  curved  wrought-iron  tube 
has  its  foot  at  the  bottom  of  the  up-take  and  curves 
over  from  thence  to  the  main  gas  tube.  The  arched  roof 
of  the  producer  has  several  apertures  built  into  it  for 
pottering  the  fire,  observing  the  working,  and  for  feed- 
ing in  the  coal,  &a,  respectively;  thus  the  plug  or  sight- 
holes,  ly  closed  by  a  cap  or  a  cast-iron  ball  that  can  be 
readily  rolled  off  the  aperture  and  replaced  as  required, 
supply  a  ready  means  of  inspecting  the  producer 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  gas  and  the  fire,  as  also  for 
the  introduction  of  the  iron  bars  required  for  pottering 
down  and  breaking  up  the  fire  as  it  becomes  necessary 
during  the  working.  Over  the  aperture,  h,  is  placed  a 
sheet-iron  or  cast-iron  hopper,  with  a  slide  or  damper  in 
the  bottom  between  the  cavity  of  the  hopper  and  the 
producer,  and  this  hopper  is  kept  constantly  filled  with 
fuel,  which  is  dropped  down  on  to  the  sloping  side  of  the 
producer  by  drawing  out  the  slide  when  and  as  required; 
the  charge  of  coal  in  the  hopper  thus  serving  to  keep  the 
charging  aperture  closed  and  comparatively  gas-tight, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  coal  becomes  warmed  and  dry 
before  its  introduction  into  the  producer ;  and  in  this 
manner  a  thick  layer  of  coal  is  always  kept  on  the 
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fire-bars  without  opening  the  chamber  to  the  atmosphere 
during  the  time  of  charging.  These  producers  are 
usually  built  in  rows,  with  an  arched  passage  or  cave,  z, 
along  each  side,  through  which  ready  access  is  gained  to  the 
ash-pit  for  the  clinkering,  cleaning  out,  and  removal  of 
the  ashes ;  for  which  purpose  a  few  of  the  fire-bars  are 
withdrawn  and  the  collected  clinker  broken  down  by  the 
introduction  of  suitable  bars,  whilst  from  a  flexible  pipe 
placed  opposite  each  producer  the  workman  is  able  to 
cool  down  the  clinker  and  ashes  by  delivering  upon 
them  a  jet  of  water.  A  little  water  is  also  introduced 
into  the  ash-pit  from  time  to  time  for  evaporation  by 
the  radiated  heat  of  the  producer,  and  the  steam  there- 
from, ascending  over  the  mass  of  heated  fuel  in  the 
body  of  the  producer,  is  decomposed  with  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  incandescent  carbon  and  the  liberation  of 
hydrogen,  thus  increasing  the  volume  of  the  combustible 
gases  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  passing  from  the 
producer.  With  a  like  object  variously  devised  steam 
and  air  jets,  j,  have  been  proposed,  and  some  form  of 
these  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  producers,  with  the 
view  to  a  further  economy  of  fuel  by  more  perfectly  con- 
suming the  coke  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  the 
coal  in  the  upper  zones  of  the  producer,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing, as  above,  the  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  and  of 
hydrogen  escaping  to  the  furnaces  for  combustion. 
Such  blast-jets  are  introduced  either  below  the  fire-bars 
into  the  ash-pit^  which  is  then  closed  by  folding  doors,  w^ 
or  the  blast  is  introduced  by  suitable  nozzles  into  the  body 
of  the  fuel  in  the  producer,  either  from  the  sides,  by  the 
front,  or  from  below. 

621.  A  blast  of  atmospheric  air  suitably  proportioned 
to  the  capacity  of  the  producer  increases  alike  tho  volume 
of  combustible  gases  from  the  producer,  the  pressure  of 
gas  in  the  mains,  and  likewise  their  initial  temperature ; 
it  also  effects  a  more  complete  and  lai^er  consumption  of 
fuel  and  thereby  a  larger  volume  of  gas  is  produced  by 
each  gas-producer,  thus  necessitating  the  use  of  a  smaller 
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number  for  the  generation  of  the  volume  of  gas  required 
per  furnace  ;  and  by  the  application  of  a  blast  also  the 
inferior  classes  of  fuel  are  used  to  greater  advantage. 
The  pressure  of  gas  within  the  gas  mains  and  brick 
culverts  leading  to  the  furnaces  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  leakage  of  air  fioia  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  the 
mains  through  any  small  crevices,  cracks,  or  other  imper- 
fections in  the  construction  of  the  tubes  and  culverts, 
and  the  outward  pressure  is  further  increased  bj  the  use 
of  steam  or  other  blast  at  the  producers.  The  admission 
of  air  to  the  gas  mains,  besides  diluting  the  gas,  would 
obviously  be  attended  with  the  production  of  a  more  or 
less  explosive  mixture  within  the  mains. 

632.  The  producer,  as  thus  described,  has  essentially 
the  form  originally  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Siemens,  modi- 
fied only  in  minor  details  as  suggested  by  long  experience, 
and  it  is  still  the  form  most  generally  adopted,  although 
Siemens,   Wilsoo,  Casson,  and  others   have  introduced 
circular  and  other  producers,  each  of  greater  capacity 
than  those  above  described, 
and    fitted    with   variously 
devised       atmospheric       or 
steam  blasts,  but  these  have 
not  to  any  very  considerable 
extent  auperaeded  the  origi- 
nal form, 

623.  The  Bielienrax,Ca8- 
aon,  and  Poneaid  gas  pro- 
ducers are  of  the  same  type 
and  are  palpable  copies  of  the 
Siemens  producer;  but  the 
circular  producer  of  Messra 

Brook  and  Wilaon  presents 
features  substantially  differ- 
ing from  the  original  Siemens 
construction,    inasmuch    as 

it  is  a  closed  circular  chamber  (Figs.  76,  77)  of  brickwork 
within  a  wrought-iron  casing,  and  into  which  ohamber 
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the  fuel  IB  dificbarged  at  tbe  top  from  the  hopper  o. 

This   producer  has   a  solid    hearth  without  gr&te-boM, 

the  blast  of  air  for  combustion  being  supplied  into  a 

T-Bhaped  disbibutor  in  the  centre  of  the  hearth  by  a 

blowing  arrangement,  oonsiBtiiig  of  a  steam  jet,  6  (Fig.  76), 

directed    into    a 

conical     trumpet- 

mouthed  nozzle,  e, 

in  which  manner 

both    steam    and 

sir  are  propelled 

into  the  centre  of 

the    producer,  in 

the  proportion  of 

about  5  parts  of 

the  former  to  100 

of  the  latter.  The 

gases  generated  in 

tiie  producer  make 

,  their  exit  by  the 

ports  d,  d,  to  the 

downtaJce  e,  com- 
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the  gas-cnlrert 
leading  to  the  furnaces  where  the  gases  are  to  be  con-- 
Bumed.  The  valve  in  the  downtake,  worked  by  th& 
chain  and  balance-weight,  y,  serves  to  shut  off  any 
producer  for  repairs,  &a.,  as  may  be  required  )  g,  g,  are 
doore  for  dealing  away  clinker,  ka.,  from  the  heaith; 
and  h,  A,  are  Bight-holea  for  observing  the  working  of  the 
producer,  and  for  the  introduction  of  bars,  &/&.,  for 
pottering  down  the  fuel  to  the  hearth, 

634.  The  action  of  the  Wilson  producer  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Siemens  producer  already  described.  The 
oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  blast  entering  amongst  the 
red-hot  fuel  at  the  bottom  of  the  producer  serves  to 
support  and  maintain  combustion,  with  the  oxidation  of 
the  carbon  to  the  state  of  carbonic  anhydride  (CO,), 
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which  gas,  ascending  through  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
incandescent  carbon  (fuel),  is  reduced  by  the  combination 
of  each  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  with  an  additional 
proportion  of  carbon,  yielding  thereby  two  volumes  of 
combustible  carbonic  oxide  (CO),  which  forms  the  most 
important  and  useful  constituent  of  the  escaping  gases. 
The  steam  entering  the  producer  also,  if  not  present  in 
excess,  is  wholly  decomposed  in  passing  over  the  incan- 
descent fuel,  with  the  production  thereby  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide,  which  likewise  go  to  swell  the  volume 
of  combustible  gases  passing  from  the  producer ;  whilst 
the  upper  part  of  the  producer  simply  acts  as  a  retort  for 
the  distillation,  by  the  sensible  heat  of  the  burning  fuel 
below,  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  from  the  fuel  intro- 
duced through  the  hopper  above,  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned,  before  the  fuel  descends  to  the  more  strongly 
heated  zones  below. 

625.  The  gases  prodnced  in  the  Siemens,  or  other 
producer,  differ  considerably  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fuel  and  the  manner  in  which  the  producer  is  managed 
Although,  as  previously  stated,  all  classes  of  coal,  coal- 
slack,  anthracite  culm,  coke,  lignite,  peat,  sawdust,  &c.y 
may  be  used  alone  or  better  in  conjunction  with  coal, 
yet  the  best  fuel  for  the  gas  producer  is  a  hitumtTioits 
or  aemirbitv/rni/noui  coalf  not  too  strongly  caking.  If  the 
producer  be  worked  with  an  open  ash-pit,  and  without 
any  atmospheric  or  steam  blast,  then  only  a  limited 
supply  of  air  reaches  the  fuel  through  the  grate-bars,  and 
the  oxygen  accordingly  combines  with  and  maintains  the 
combustion  of  the  lower  layers  of  fuel  upon  the  bars  at 
the  bottom  of  the  producer;  whilst  the  heat  of  combustion 
drives  off  or  distils  over  the  volatile  constituents  (con- 
sisting of  hydrocarbons  with  other  gases  and  vapours) 
from  the  superincumbent  mass  of  coaL  The  carbonic 
anhydride  produced  at  the  grate-bars  by  the  combustion 
of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  and  atmospheric  oxygen,  ascends 
through  the  producer  over  the  superincumbent  incan- 
descent coke  and  carbonaceous  matters,  and  is  thus  re- 
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duced  to  carbonic  oxide,  each  volume  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride yielding  two  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide — ^thus 
00,  +  0=2  00 — ^which  escapes  from  the  producer  to  the 
uptake  and  onwards  to  the  gas  main.  Thus  the  gases 
passing  from  the  producer  contain  in  addition  to  the  com- 
bustible hydrocarbons  and  vapours  previously  mentioned 
a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide,  diluted  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
a  smaller  proportion  of  unreduced  carbonic  anhydride. 
If  artificial  blast  be  also  employed  then  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  occurs  in  the  gases,  owing  to  the 
oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  fixed  carbon  of  the  fuel  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  blast;  whilst  the  steam  evaporated  from 
the  water  in  the  ash-pit,  as  also  the  small  quantity  used 
in  the  production  of  the  blast,  ascends  through  the  incan- 
descent fuel,  and  suffers  decomposition,  giving  up  its 
oxygen  to  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  and  producing  thereby 
carbonic  anhydride,  which  is  immediately  again  reduced 
to  the  state  of  carbonic  oxide  as  above,  whilst  the  com- 
bustible hydrogen  from  the  water  is  also  added  to  the 
gases  from  the  producer  :  thus  OH,  +  0  =  00  +  2  H. 
The  addition  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  from  these 
sources  obviously  increases  the  calorific  value  of  the  gases. 
Analyses  of  Gases  from  the  P&oduceu. 


Usixig  Durham 
coal. 

UBing  fine  coal 
Black. 

Uedng  a  mixture 
of  three-fourths 

caking  with 
one-fourth  non- 
caking  coal. 

Carbonic  oxide 
Haxsh  gas  (OHJ    . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Carbonic  anhydride 

26-89 

1-46 

11-65 

56-11 

4-00 

23-41 

2-22 

13-82 

55-86 

4-69 

24-2 
2-2 
8-2 

61-2 
4*2 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Per-oentage  of   com-) 
biutible  gases          f 

39-89 

39*45 

34-6 
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626.  From  the  previous  analyses  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  combustible  or  heat-producing  gases,  viz.,  carbonic 
oxide,  carburetted  hydrogen  (OH4),  and  hydrogen,  are  in 
the  aggregate  practically  the  same  in  the  three  examples, 
constituting  in  the  first  two  instances  nearly  40  per  cent, 
of  the  total  volume  of  the  gases ;  whilst  the  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  anhydride,  which  constitute  60  per  cent,  of  the 
volume  of  the  producer  gases,  act  only  as  diluents,  and 
do  not  add  (except  by  their  sensible  heat)  to  the  heat  of 
the  furnace.  The  4  or  4*5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride 
indicated  in  these  analyses  represents  the  maximum  pro- 
portion of  this  gas  at  which  the  producer  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  working  well,  for  any  appreciable  excess 
over  this  figure  indicates  that  from  some  cause  it  is 
working  badly. 

627.  The  Siemens  regenerative  gas  furnace  consists 
of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  producers  or  apparatus  for  the 
generation  of  the  crude  gas ;  the  regenerators  or  chambers 
filled  with  a  chequer  work  of  fire-bricks,  which  alter- 
nately absorb  and  store  up  the  waste  heat  of  the  fiame 
and  gases  as  they  escape  from  the  furnace  hearth,  and 
then  subsequently  give  up  this  heat  to  the  gases  from 
the  producers,  and  to  the  air  for  supporting  their  com- 
bustion, as  each  of  them  passes  through  the  separate 
regenerators  before  meeting  for  combustion  upon  the  bed 
or  hearth  of  the  furnace ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  y%6mac6 
structure  proper. 

628.  The  Siemens  regenerative  reheating,  or  miU 
Jumace  is  supported  externally  by  iron  plates,  supported 
by  stancheons,  buck-staves,  and  tie-bolts  in  the  usual 
manner  and  as  shown  in  Figs.  78  and  79.  The  bed  or 
hearth  of  the  furnace  is  supported  upon  cast-iron  plates 
kept  cool  by  the  free  circulation  of  air  beneath  them, 
admitted  through  suitable  holes,  p  p,  left  in  the  exteiiial 
plating,  and  the  bed  slopes  slightly  from  front  to  back, 
where  a  tap-hole  is  made  for  tapping  out  the  cinder 
or  slag  at  required  intervals.  Upon  the  cast-iron 
bed  plates  there  is  first  laid  a  course  of   fire-bricks 
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(Fig.  78),  and  upon  this  b  introduced  a  layer  of  saad,  b, 
of  from  10  to  12  inches  in  thickness,  which  forms  the 
working  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  two  ends  of  the 
furnace  are  quite  symmetrically  built,  and  are  each  pro- 
vided oeually  with  two  ports  or  openings  for  l^e  admls- 
sioti  of  the  heated  gases,  and  with  three  others  for  the 
admissbn  of  the  heated  air  required  for  their  oombustiou. 
The  gases  and  air,  utier  pascdiig  through  one  pair  of 
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heated  regeneraters,  o,  a,  are  admitted  te  the  hearth  at 
one  end  through  the  ports  just  mentioned,  and  after 
combustion  the  waste  gases  pass  from  the  hearth  through 
the  ports  at  the  opposite  end,  and  from  thence  through 
the  other  pair  of  regeneraters  te  the  chimney.  The  course 
of  tbe  gases  is  reTersed  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
furnace  at  frequent  interrals,  in  the  manner  to  be  iinme~ 
diately  described.  The  aize  of  hearth,  as  alBo  the  size 
and  number  of  doors  with  which  the  furnace  is  fitted, 
depend  upon  the  aize  of  work  to  be  heated.  The  roof 
of  the  furnace  is  built  of  the  best  fire-brick,  is  arched 
from  side  to  side  as  shown,  and  slopes  from  the  two  ends 
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towards  the  ceDtre  of  the  hearth,  whilst  its  height  above 
the  bed  is  determined  by  the  class  of  work  to  be  heated 
in  the  furnace. 

639.  Transversely  beneath  the  fdnuuM  proper  are  built 
the  four  arched  chambers,  a,  a„  a,  Oi  (Fig.  78)  each  filled 
with  a  chequer  work  of  fire-bricks,  and  constituting  the 
r^eneratora,  of  which  the  two  smaller,  a,  Oi,  are  for  heating 
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the  prodnoer  gases,  whilst  the  larger  ones,  A,  Ai,  perform  the 
like  Amotion  with  respect  to  the  air  for  their  combustion. 
The  chequer  work  of  the  r^enerators  is  arranged  in  the 
manner  shown,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  oompara^vely  free 
pussage  of  air  or  gas  through  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  expose  the  largest  possible  surface  for  the  absorption 
of  the  heat  from  the  waste  gases  as  they  leave  the  furnace 
for  the  stack, .  or  for  imparting  heat  to  ihe  air  and 
gases  previous  to  their  combustion  upon  the  hearth. 
The  admission  of  the  producer  gases  and  of  atmospheric 
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air  to  the  famace  is  controlled  by  separate  yalves  placed 
in  the  cave,  v,  in  front  of  the  regenerators,  and  below  the 
floor  level,  which  valves  are  worked  by  notched  levers,  m, 
and  hand  screws  n,  placed  on  pillars  in  front  of  the  fbmace, 
and  connected  by  levers  with  the  valves.  The  mushroom 
valve,  A,  (Fig.  87,  p.  447)  for  the  admission  of  air,  is  about 
25  or  30  per  cent,  larger  in  area  than  the  gas  valve,  d^ 
Fig.  79.  The  gases  from  the  gas  culvert  enter  the  gas 
box  b,  and  pass  by  the  mushroom  regulating  valve,  d, 
through  the  valve,  H,  the  tongue  of  which.  A,  can 
be  turned  over  or  reversed,  as  shown  dotted  in  the 
figure,  so  as  to  direct  the  gases  towards  either  of  the  gas 
regenerators,  G  or  Gi,  as  required.  From  the  reversing 
valve  H,  the  gases  enter  the  culvert  or -flue,  i,  and  so  pass  to 
the  bottom  of  the  regenerator  chamber,  G^,  (Fig.  78),  through 
which  they  ascend  from  the  cooler  lower  portion  towards 
the  upper  or  hotter  layers  of  brickwork  nearer  to  the 
furnace.  The  air  also  enters  through  a  corresponding 
regulating  mushroom  valve  and  a  reversing  valve  a,  placed 
behind  the  gas  valve,  as  shown  in  the  transverse  section 
of  the  steel-melting  furnace  (Fig.  87,  p.  447),  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  valves  and  for  the  reversal  of  the  current  being 
identical  in  both  the  reheating  and  the  steel-melting 
furnaces ;  and  the  air  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  air  regenerator,  Aj,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
the  larger  chamber  in  each  pair.  The  air  and  gases  thus 
ascend  through  their  respective  regenerators  to  the  furnace 
hearth,  which  they  enter :  the  flrst-named  through  three 
openings,  a,  o^,  while  the  gas  enters  by  the  two  ports, 
9 9  9if  ^7  which  means  the  air  is  admitted  above  and 
behind  the  gas  as  shown  in  Fig.  78.  If  the  furnace  be 
already  heated,  combustion  of  the  gases  at  once  ensues 
upon  the  meeting  of  the  same  upon  the  furnace  hearth, 
producing  thereby  a  large  flame  and  an  intense  heat,  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  gas  admitted  through  the 
regulating  valve  already  named ;  whilst,  as  before  noted, 
a  reducing,  neutral  or  oxidising  flame  can  be  maintained 
by  varying  the  proportion  of  air  to  gas  admitted  to  the 
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furnace.  The  air  and  gases  are  thus  admitted  at  one 
end  of  the  furnace,  after  having  been  heated  in  their 
course  from  the  regulating  valves  to  the  furnace  by  passing 
over  the  heated  chequer  work  of  the  pair  of  regenerators 
at  the  same  end  of  the  furnace ;  the  flame  and  waste  gases 
escape  at  the  same  time  by  the  ports  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  hearth  and  are  drawn  down  by  the  chimney 
draught  through  the  chequer  work  of  the  other  pair  of 
regenerators,  A,  G,  reheating  the  chequer  work  therein, 
and  passing  on  until  they  reach  the  flue,  K,  by  which  the 
gases  pass,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  to  ^e  chimney. 

630.  The  regenerators  are  thus  always  worked  in  pairs 
consisting  of  one  large  and  one  smaller  chamber,  of  which 
the  air  passes  through  the  former  and  the  gases  through 
the  latter  on  their  way  to  the  furnace. 

631.  The  waste  gases  and  products  of  combustion  are 
thus  always  drawn  downwards  by  the  chimney  draught 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  regenerators,  or  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  traversed  by  the  gases  and  air  on 
their  way  to  the  furnace  hearth ;  and  the  waste  gases 
instead  of  escaping  to  the  chimney  at  the  temperature  of 
the  furnace,  give  up  in  their  passage  over  the  chequer  work 
of  the  regenerators  a  large  proportion  of  their  sensible 
heat,  and  finally  pass  away  to  the  chimney  at  a  temperature 
of  only  about  150**  0.  (302"  Fahr.).  In  this  manner  the 
upper  tiers  of  bricks  in  the  regenerators  may  be  heated  to 
a  temperature  only  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  furnace 
itself,  whilst  the  courses  of  brickwork  lower  down  or 
farther  from  the  furnace  become  successively  less  and  less 
heated.  While  one  pair  of  regenerators  is  being  thus 
heated  by  the  gases  escaping  from  the  furnace  towards 
the  stack,  the  heat  stored  up  in  the  brickwork  of  the  other 
pair  is  being  absorbed  by  the  producer  gases  and  the 
air  passing  through  them  towards  the  furnace,  until 
the  temperature  of  one  pair  of  regenerators  has  been  sen- 
sibly or  sufBiciently  reduced,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
other  pair  at  the  ^me  time  proportionatdj  raised,  then 
the  direction  of  the  gaseous  current  is  reversed  by  moying 
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the  tongue,  h  (Fig.  79),  of  the  reversing  valve,  h,  into  the 
position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  when  iiie  flame 
and  waste  gases  are  then  drawn  away  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  furnace  through  the  other  pair  of  regene- 
rators, which  are  heated  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  gases  and  air  are  drawn 
upwards  towards  the  furnace  through  the  last  heated 
pair  of  regenerators.  The  gases  and  air  thus  enter  the 
regenerators  at  their  lower  or  cooler  end,  and  ascend 
towards  the  more  strongly  heated  parts,  becoming  in 
their  passage  gradually  heated  by  contact  with  the 
heated  brickwork,  until,  when  entering  the  furnace,  the 
producer  gases  and  the  air  have  a  temperature  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  waste  gases  escaping  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  furnace.  The  gases  and  air  thus  raised  to  an  elevated 
temperature  only  mix  upon  entering  the  furnace  hearth, 
when  their  combustion  fills  the  same  with  an  in- 
tensely  heated  flame;  and  were  it  not  for  the  introduction 
at  intervals  of  cold  or  comparatively  cold  materials  into 
the  furnace,  together  with  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 
amount  of  gas  admitted,  it  is  obvious  that,  by  reversing 
the  course  of  the  gas  at  regular  intervals,  a  gradually 
increasing  temperature  would  be  obtained,  since  the 
heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  gases  is  added  to 
that  absorbed  by  the  gases  and  air  from  the  regene- 
rators in  their  passage  through  them,  so  that  after  each 
reversal  of  the  current  the  temperature  of  the  regene- 
rators and  therefore  of  the  flame  would  be  higher  than 
it  was  after  the  previous  reversal ;  and  the  temperature 
ultimately  attainable  in  the  regenerative  furnace  is  only 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  refractory  materials  of 
which  the  furnace  is  constructed  to  withstand  the  heat. 

632.  Most  of  the  heat  generated  by  combustion  is 
retained  in  the  furnace  and  regenerators,  since  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  gases  escaping  from  the  chimney  under  careful 
working  of  t£e  furnace  rarely  much  exceeds  about  150°  C. 
(302°  Fahr.),  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace ;  whilst,  in  the  ordinary  reheating  furnace  bum- 
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ing  coal  in  its  own  grate-baxs  and  without  regenerators, 
the  amount  of  heat  carried  away  to  the  stack  bj  the 
waste  gases  exceeds  that  which  is  utilised  in  doing  useful 
work ;  hence  the  regenerators,  by  utilising  the  waste  heat, 
effect  a  considerable  economy  in  fuel  over  the  ordinary 
furnace  without  regenerators,  and  this  saving  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  working  temperature  is  increased. 

633.  From  6  to  8  square  feet  of  regenerator  surface 
is  usually  calculated  as  being  necessary  to  take  up  or 
absorb  what  is  practicable  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coaL 

634.  With  a  cold  furnace,  or  on  iarst  lighting  up  a  new 
furnace,  it  is  necessary  to  dry  it  carefully  by  burning  a 
large  fire  upon  the  hearth  for  some  days  before  turning 
the  gas  into  it ;  and  after  thus  thoroughly  drying  a  large 
fire  of  ^ood  and  shavings  requires  to  be  made  upon  the 
hearth,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  flame  and  so  ignite  the  gases 
immediately  they  enter  the  furnace  before  any  explosive 
mixture  of  gas  and  air  can  collect  within  the  furnace. 
Combustion  having  been  thus  commenced,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  furnace  is  gradually  raised  as  the  gaseous 
current  is  from  time  to  time  reversed ;  since  after  each  re- 
versal the  gases  enter  with  a  higher  initial  temperature, 
owing  to  the  increased  temperature  of  the  regenerators, 
produced  as  already  described  ;  but  when  the  furnace  has 
attained  a  sufficiently  elevated  temperature,  its  further 
working  is  then  regulated  and  controlled  by  limiting 
or  increasing  the  supply  of  gas  and  air  thereto,  by 
means  of  the  regulating  valves  already  mentioned,  and 
also  by  the  chinmey  damper;  and  the  nature  of  the 
flame  is  also  controlled  by  the  relative  proportions  of  air 
and  gas  respectively  admitted  to  the  furnace.  The  regu- 
lating and  reversing  valves  are  moved  by  levers,  m,  and 
hand  screws,  n,  (Fig.  79)  or  by  notched  levers  worked 
by  the  workman  from  the  front  of  the  furnace.  The 
current  requires  reversing  at  intervals  of  from  thirty 
to  fifty  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  furnace  and 
the  temperature  to  be  maintained. 
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635.  The  Boetius  gas  reheating  fdrnace  is  without 
regenerators,  but  the  air  for  combastion  is  delivered 
through  slots  in  the  fire-bridge,  and  also  from  a  broad 
flat  opening,  situated  above  and  behind  the  aperture  for 
the  admission  of  gas  from  the  producer  to  the  hearth 
of  the  furnace.  The  air  for  combustion  is  heated  before 
its  admission  by  being  circulated  through  a  series 
of  flues  in  the  casing  walls  and  roof  of  the  producer, 
of  which  the  inner  walls  are  purposely  built  only  4^ 
inches  in  thickness,  so  as  to  transmit  the  heat  of  the  pro- 
ducer freely  to  the  flues  through  which  the  air  for  main- 
taining the  combustion  of  ti^e  gases  is  drawn.  The 
producer  is  a  deep  rectangular  chamber  with  one  sloping 
side  and  an  inclined  grate  at  the  bottom,  resembling  the 
Siemens  producer  already  described,  but  it  is  built  as  a 
portion  of  the  furnace  itself  and  thus  replaces  the  grate- 
bars  of  the  ordinary  coal  furnace.  The  producer  is  closed 
by  an  arched  roof,  in  which  there  is  an  opening  for  the 
introduction  of  the  fuel,  and  the  producer  gases  pass  to 
the  furnace  hearth  through  a  long  narrow  slot^  situated 
above  the  fire-bridge.  The  producer  gases  and  heated 
air  thus  meet  at  the  fire-bridge  and  produce  a  large 
volume  of  flame,  which  plays  over  the  hearth  and  fills 
the  body  of  the  furnace,  whilst  the  heated  gases,  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  &c.,  escape  by  the  flue  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hearth,  and  are  either  used  in  the  raising  of 
steam^  4bc.,  or  are  allowed  to  escape  directly  to  the 
chimney,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  furnace. 
This  furnace  is  said  to  save  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
fuel  required  for  the  ordinary  coal-burning  reheating 
furnace. 

636.  The  Bicheroux  reheating  furnace,  like  that  last 
described,  consists  of  a  furnace,  c^  and  gas-producer,  5,  in 
one  structure,  (Figs.  80,  81,)  which  is  unprovided  with 
any  regenerative  apparatus,  but  heats  only  the  air  required 
for  the  combustion  of  the  producer  gase&  The  air  is 
heated  by  circulating  it  through  a  broad  flat  flue  of  from 
25  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  of  almost  the  full  width  of  the 
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furnace  heartli  beneath  which  it  is  bnilt,  whereby  a  large 
beatiog  surface  ia  presented  to  the  air  as  it  passes  to  the 
fire-bridge  to  meet  the  producer  gases  ;  hy  this  means  a 
high  initial  temperature  of  gases  and  air,  though  in  this 
reBpeot  inferior  to  that  attainable  with   the  Siemens 
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regenerators,  is  obtained  before  combustion  takes  place, 
and  thus  a  hig^  temperature  is  readily  produced  on  the 
furnace  hearth.  This  furnace  ia  somewhat  lai^j  em- 
ployed in  steel  works  for  the  reheating  of  steel  ingots  for 
the  rolling  mills,  in  which  process  it  consumes  about 


^  cwtK  of  small  coal  per  ton  of  ingots  heatod,  and  with 
Caason's  modification  in  the  gas-producer,  constituting  the 
Catton-Bieheroux  furnace,  it  is  finding  its  way  into  some 
of  the  principal  iron  works  of  Stafibrdshire  and  elsewhere. 
Fig.  81  shows  the  method  of  heating  the  air  by  circulat- 
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ing  it  through  the  hollow  sides,  d,  d,  of  the  gas  producer, 
before  it  enters  the  furnace  from  the  long  slot,  e,  e, 
behind  the  gasports,yi 

637.  The  CaaBon-Bicheronz  fomace  has  also  been 
adopted  as  a  puddling  furnace,  and  is  reported  to  afford 
larger  yields  and  a  superior  quality  of  iron  with  less 
labour  and  fuel  than  with  the  ordinary  furnace ;  but 
there  is  an  alleged  extra  amount  of  labour  required  in 
cleaning  the  producer  bars. 

638.  The  Ponsard  furnace  and  lecnperator,  employed 
for  reheating  purposes  in  the  rolling  mill^  has  a  gas  pro- 
ducer placed  below  the  floor  level,  not  materially  differing 
in  design  from  the  ordinary  Siemens  gas  producer,  except 
that  it  forms  part  of  the  furnace  structure,  so  that  the 
gases  pass  for  combustion  direct  from  the  producer  cham- 
ber to  the  fire-bridge  of  the  furnace.  The  supply  of  gas 
from  the  producer  to  the  furnace  is  controlled  only  by 
a  damper  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  producer,  between 
it  and  the  bridge  of  the  furnace ;  while  the  air  for  com- 
bustion is  conveyed  from  the  recuperator  or  regenerator 
to  the  fire-bridge  by  a  flue  passing  behind  and  paraUel 
with  the  gas-flue,  and  the  air  thus  enters  above  the  gas 
ports.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  furnace  the  flame  and 
products  of  combustion  from  the  hearth  are  drawn  away, 
and  are  conveyed  by  a  flue  running  beneath  the  bed  to 
a  single  chamber  or  ''  recuperator,"  as  it  is  called,  filled 
with  a  chequer  work  formed  partially  of  perforated  and 
partially  of  solid  bricks,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  vertical  passages  or  flues  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  recuperator,  but  also  constructed  so  that  the  adjacent 
vertical  passages  or  flues  do  not  communicate  in  any 
manner  with  each  other,  while  the  alternate  verticisd 
passages  do  so  communicate  with  each  other  through  hori- 
zontal perforatings  or  holes  in  the  bricks  themselves. 
Thus  the  circulation  of  the  air  proceeds  in  a  transverse  as 
well  as  in  a  vertical  direction,  as  it  ascends  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  recuperator  and  thence  to  the 
bridge  of  the  furnace.     This  form  of  recuperator  thus 
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necessitates  the  use  of  two  kinds  of  fire-bricks  in  its 
construction,  viz.,  the  hollow  or  perforated  bricks  above- 
mentioned,  which  are  laid  transversely  across  the  chamber, 
and  by  which  the  several  air  flues  communicate  the  one 
with  the  other ;  while  the  other  bricks,  forming  the  flues 
through  which  the  waste  gases  from  the  furnace  descend 
on  their  way  to  the  stack,  are  oblong  biicks,  square  in 
cross  section,  and  laid  end  to  end  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  furnace.  In  this  manner  the  action 
of  the  recuperator  is  made  continuous,  there  being 
no  reversal  of  the  current  such  as  is  required  with 
the  Siemens  furnace,  but  the  flame,  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, and  the  waste  gases  pass  continuously  from  the 
same  end  of  the  furnace  through  one  set  of  vertical  flues 
or  passages  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  recuperator, 
while  the  cold  air  for  supporting  combustion  is  admitted 
by  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  lie  recuperator  chamber, 
and  ascends  through  the  other  set  of  vertical  flues,  the 
brick  sides  of  which  are  heated  by  the  waste  gases  cir- 
culating around  them  in  the  adjacent  flues.  The  air 
then  enters  the  furnace,  after  traversing  the  recuperator, 
at  a  temperature  of  from  482°  C.  to  538"  0.  (900'  Fahr. 
to  1,000"  Fabr.). 

639.  The  leakage  through  the  several  joints  in  the 
brickwork  of  the  recuperator  is  largely  prevented  by 
forming  shallow  grooves  along  the  faces  of  the  bricks 
where  they  come  into  contact  with  each  other,  which 
grooves  are  fllled  with  mortar  as  the  bricks  are  laid,  and, 
since  the  mortar  expands  under  the  heat  of  the  recupe- 
rator, the  several  flu3S  are  kept  fairly  tight.  Since  the 
pressure  of  air  ascending  through  the  air  passages  of  the 
recuperator  is  always  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
waste  gases  descending  in  the  other  passages,  it  hence 
follows  that  any  leakage  from  bad  joints,  cracks,  &c., 
would  be  mostly  from  the  air  to  the  waste-gas  passages, 
and  the  only  effect  would  be  to  more  completely  consume 
the  gases  from  the  furnace,  with  a  proportionate  addition 
thereby  of  heat  to  the  recuperator. 
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640.  In  Austria  and  Hungary,  a  gas  fnmaC8  using 
wood  for  its  fuel  has  been  arranged  with  three  hearths 
between  the  gas  generator  or  producer  and  the  stack,  thus 
combining  a  reheating  and  puddling  furnace  in  one  struc- 
ture. The  first  hearth  close  to  the  producer  constitutes  a 
reheating  hearth,  and  is  heated  only  by  the  sensible  heat 
of  the  gases  from  the  producer,  whilst  on  the  second  or 
puddling  hearth  the  maximum  heat  is  obtained,  the 
producer  gases  being  there  burnt  by  the  admission 
over  the  fire-bridge  of  the  air  necessary  for  their  com- 
bustion ;  and  the  third  hearth,  situated  nearest  to  the 
stack,  is  employed  in  heating  the  charge  of  pig-iron 
before  its  introduction  on  to  the  middle  or  puddling 
hearth,  the  requisite  heat  being  afforded  by  the  waste- 
gases  from  the  puddling  hearth  on  their  way  to  the  stack. 

641.  By  the  use  of  the  so-called  ^'soaking  pits" 
Mr.  Gjers  *  has  shown  that  it  is  easy  to  roll  a  bloom, 
rail,  or  other  finished  steel  bar  from  a  suitable  steel  ingot 
without  the  expenditure  of  any  fuel  for  reheating,  Qie 
initial  heat  of  the  ingot,  together  with  the  store  of 
latent  heat  in  the  fluid  steel  which  is  given  out  during 
its  solidification,  being  more  than  enough  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  hammering  or  rolling  processes. 

642.  Steel  ingots,  when  newly  stripped — ^that  is,  with- 
drawn from  the  moulds  in  which  they  have  been  cast- 
are  far  too  hot  in  the  interior  for  immediate  rolling, 
and  if  allowed  to  stand  in  the  open  until  the  interior 
has  cooled  down  sufficiently,  it  is  then  found  that  the 
exterior  has  become  much  too  cold  to  roll  satisfactorily. 
Hence  the  soaking  arrangement  is  intended  to  provide  for 
the  uniform  distribution  throughout  the  ingot  of  the 
excess  of  heat  stored  up  by  the  fluid  metal  in  the 
interior,  whereby  a  uniform  and  sufficiently  high  tempera- 
ture is  obtained  to  enable  the  ingot  to  be  easily  rolled  in 
the  blooming  or  cogging  mill  and  afterwards  passed 
through  the  finishing  rolls. 

643.  The  soaking  pits  consist  of  a  number  of  vertical 

*  Iron  and  Steel  Institate,  1882. 
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pits  built  together  in  a  mass  of  brickwork  below  the  level 
of  the  floor,  each  pit  being  about  3  inches  wider  across 
the  mouth  than  the  ingots  it  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date, so  as  to  allow  space  for  the  flns  of  metal,  <&c.,  often 
haoging  to  the  bottoms  or  tops  of  the  ingots.  The  pits 
are  also  built  from  6  to  18  inches  deepen  than  the  length 
of  the  ingot,  and  they  should  be  lined  with  very  heavy 
fire-bricks  to  withstand  heavy  wear  and  the  blows  of 
falling  ingots.  A  separate  lid  or  cover  is  applied  to 
each  of  the  pits  to  exclude  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
whole  is  served  by  an  ingot  crane,  which  lifts  the 
ingots  from  the  pits  and  delivers  them  at  the  blooming 
rolls.  Before  using  the  soaking  arrangement  it  is 
necessary  to  first  well  dry  the  brickwork,  and  then  to  heat 
it  to  redness  by  placing  hot  ingots  within  the  pits,  after 
which  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  work.  As  soon  as 
the  ingots  are  stripped  in  the  casting  pit^  they  are  lifted 
out  at  once  and  placed  by  the  crane  into  the  previously- 
heated  soaking  pits,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  lids 
above  mentioned,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  during 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  or  upwards  according  to 
the  size  of  the  ingot;  after  this  interval  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  molten  metal  in  the  interior,  with  the  latent 
heat  which  has  become  sensible  during  solidification^ 
becomes  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  mass, 
whereby  the  metal  presents  a  fairly  uniform  temperature 
throughout,  with  a  surface  heat  in  excess  of  that  presented 
by  the  ingot  on  its  first  introduction  into  the  pit,  and 
altogether  the  metal  is  sufficiently  hot  for  treatment  in 
the  rolls  or  under  the  hammer.  Comparatively  little  heat 
escapes  during  the  process  of  soaking,  since  4e  ingot  is 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  brickwork,  which  is  heated 
by  the  surplus  heat  of  the  ingots  successively  introduced 
into  the  pits  to  a  temperature  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
ingots  themselves. 

644.  During  the  soaking  a  quantity  of  gas  exudes 
from  the  metal  and  fills  the  pits  with  a  non-oxidising 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
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carbonic  anhydride,  to  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  the  loss  of  metal  bj  oxidation  is  therefore  avoided. 
The  above  gases  are  seen  escaping  slightly  around  the 
covers  of  the  pits  during  the  soaking  operation,  and 
when  the  covers  are  lifted  combustion  of  the  enclosed 
gases  at  once  ensuea 
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645.  Steel  is  essentially  a  compound  of  pure  iron 

with   small  per-centages,  ranging  usually  from  0*1    to 

1*25  per  cent,  of  carbon,  existing,  not  as  graphite,  but 

either  as  combined  or  dissolved  carbon,  the  latter  view 

now  receiving  influential  support.     All  other  elements, 

although  several  are  invariably  present  in  greater  or  less 

proportion,  must  still  be  regarded  as  impurities  in  the 

steel,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  be  advantageous  to 

introduce  some  of  them  to  impart  special  qualities  to 

the  metal,  or  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 

others  of  them. 

Analyses  op  Stebl. 
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•006 
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646.  Fremy  *  (1861)  considered  nitrogen  to  be  a  neces- 
sary constituent  of  steel ;  but  nitrogen  also  occurs  in  both 

*  Oomptea  Bendus,  Y  oL  LH. 
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wrought  and  cast-iron,  Bussengal  finding  *00057  per 
cent,  and  '00022  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  cast-steels, 
whilst  '00124  per  cent  was  detected  in  wrought-iron, 
and  '00007  per  cent,  in  cast-iron.* 

647.  The  difficulties  of  satisfactorily  defining  "  steel  " 
have  already  been  spoken  of  in  describing  malleable  iron 
(p.  202);  and  so  whilst  Percy,  Karsten,  Wedding, 
Tunner,  Griiner,  and  others  substantially  agree  in 
considering  steel  as  an  alloy  of  iron  with  a  small 
per-centage  of  carbon,  but  possessing  the  property  of 
being  hardened  and  tempered,  Jordon,  Gautier,  Greiner, 
Phillipart,  HoUey,  &c.,  take  a  wider  definition,  and 
comprehend  under  the  term  **  steel "  all  alloys  of  iron 
and  carbon  which  have  been  cast  into  malleable  masses. 
Sir  William  Siemens  has  described  mild  steel  as  a  metal 
containing  99 '75  per  cent,  of  ii-on,  with  only  -25  per  cent, 
of  other  elements,  as  carbon,  manganese,  and  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus ;  whereas 
the  wrought-iron  of  commerce  contains  96  to  97  per 
cent,  of  iron,  with  a  residue  for  the  most  part 
of  interspersed  slag.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  en- 
deayours  to  distinguish  between  iron  and  steel  by  the 
use  of  a  numerical  co-efficient,  representing  the  sum  of 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  alloy  in  tons  per  square  inch 
of  section,  and  the  figure  representing  the  per-centage  of 
its  elongation  before  fracture  in  a  standard  length  of 
test-piece.t  But  throughout  these  chapters  under  the 
terms  "  steel  or  ingot  iron  '*  will  be  embraced  all  com- 
binations of  iron  and  carbon,  either  with  or  without  small 
proportions  of  other  elements  as  sulphur,  silicon,  phos- 
phorus, manganese,  &c,  which  are  malleable  and  permit 
of  being  hardened  and  tempered ;  and  the  terms 
will  also  include  all  such  combinations  of  the  above- 
named  elements  as  are  delivered  from  furnaces,  crucibles, 
or  other  vessels  in  a  state  of  fusion^  and  are  at  once 
cast  into  maUeahle  ingots.  This  definition  obviously 
excludes  cast-iron,  since,  although  the  latter  is  delivered 

*  C<mpteB  Rmdut,Yo\,  LIII.    t  Sir  J.  Whitworth:  "Guns  and  Steel." 
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from  the  fdmace  in  a  state  of  fusion,  it  always  yields  an 
ingot  of  pig-iron  notable  for  its  want  of  malleability ; 
whilst  wrought-iron,  although  malleable,  is  obtained 
from  the  furnace  in  a  pasty,  or  at  most  a  semi-fused, 
condition.  The  quality  of  hardening  and  temparing  by 
heating  and  then  rapidly  cooling,  as  by  immersion  of  the 
heated  metal  in  cold  water,  was  long  considered  to  be  a 
distinguishing  quality  of  steel,  but  this  view  is  no  longer 
tenable,  since  the  very  soft  steels  now  producible  are  not 
sensibly  hardened  by  this  treatment. 

648.  Steel  has  a  bluish- ffrey  colowr,  and  in  cast-steel  it 
is  usual  to  consider  the  quality  better  according  as  the 
blue  tinge  is  more  decided,  but  after  hardening  the  metal 
is  whiter  than  in  the  soft  state.  The  appearance  of  the 
fracture  of  steel  varies  with  its  hardness  and  manner  of 
breaking :  thus  in  the  harder  tempers  it  is  brilliant, 
shining,  silky,  fine,  and  distinctly  but  uniformly 
crystalline  or  granular,  the  crystalline  faces  often 
ranging  themselves  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of 
the  ingot ;  while  the  softer  tempers  of  steel  are  bright, 
though  not  quite  so  lustrous  as  the  harder  tempers,  and 
the  crystalline  faces  are  larger,  approaching  more  to  a 
fibrous  structure ;  but  the  metal  should  not  present  the 
appearance  of  bright  specks  embedded  in  a  dull  matrix, 
nor  yet  present  a  uniformly  dull  smd  leaden  appearance. 
The  fracture,  however,  whilst  afibrding  to  the  practised 
eye  a  ready  indication  of  the  temper  and  quality  of  the 
metal,  also  varies  much  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  sample  has  been  broken.  Thus  mild  steel,  when  broken 
by  a  sudden  jerk  yields  crystalline  surfaces  ;  while  if  the 
breaking  stress  be  progressively  augmented  until 
fracture  occurs,  then  there  is  a  tendency  to  develop 
a  fibrous  appearance  in  the  fracture.  Steel  ingots  are 
usually  more  or  less  v/nsoundy  honeycombed^  vesicular^ 
or  piped  J  which  structure  is  not  always  apparent,  however, 
after  reheating  and  hammering  or  rolling.  The  specific 
gravity  of  steel  varies  between  7*62  and  7*91,  and  is 
lower   in   its   hardened  than   in   its  soft  state.      Wire- 
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dratving  and  cold  rolling  although  increasing  the  tenacity 
of  the  steel  also  lower  its  specific  gravity,  since  under 
these  treatments  the  metal  elongates  more  rapidly  than 
the  cross  section  diminishes,  and  hence  the  lower  density. 

Specific  Gravity  op  Steel. 


Per*centage  of  carbon. 

Specific  graTity  iu 
soft  state. 

Si)ecific  gravity  after 
hardening  in  water. 

0-4 
0-54 
0-9 
1-6 

7-893 
7-85 
7-87 
7-785 

7-839 

7-808 
7-736 

649.  Steel  is  very  malleal>le  and  forgeahle  when 
heated,  but  it  is  usual  to  work  it  at  a  somewhat  lower 
temperature  than  is  practised  with  wrought-iron,  and 
with  all  except  the  mildest  (softest)  tempers  it  requires  a 
little  more  care  and  experience  for  its  manipulation.  But 
the  soft  qualities  can  also  be  welded  almost  as  easily  as 
wrought-iron,  although  requiring  a  somewhat  less  elevated 
temperature.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  large  front  plates 
of  marine  and  other  boilers,  as  also  their  longitudinal  flues 
and  cross-tubes,  are  now  frequently  so  welded,  without 
any  special  precautions  being  observed  (see  Welding, 
p.  7).  Steel  has  a  lower  co-efficient  of  expansion  for 
heat  than  cast-iron,  and  hence  the  moulds  prepared  for 
steel  castings  have  a  little  less  allowed  for  shrinkage  than 
is  required  for  cast-iron.  The  average  melting  point  of 
steel  is  considered  to  be  about  1,800'  0.  (3,272'  Fahr.),  but 
this  varies  widely  with  the  content  of  carbon  and  the 
presence  of  other  elements  in  the  metal.  Steel  is  less 
easily  magnetised  than  wrought-iron,  but  the  magnetism 
is  more  permanent,  and  if  alloyed  with  tungsten  it  re- 
tains its  magnetism  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

650.  The  corrosion  or  oxidation  of  steel  by  exposure  to 
the  combined  action  of  air  and  moisture  appears  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  occurs  with  wrought-iron  under  like 
conditions,  although  this,  like  the  other  qualities  of  steel, 
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varies  much  with  the  composition  of  the  metaJ.  The  experi- 
ments of  Mallet,  Phillips,  and  others  seem  to  show  that 
the  more  nearly  either  iron  or  steel  approaches  to  the 
pure  alloy  of  iron  and  carbon  the  more  affected  by 
air  and  moisture;  so  that,  by  selecting  iron  or  steel 
according  to  its  chemical  composition,  it  is  possible  to 
show  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  resists  the  corrosive 
action  better  than  the  other,  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  experimenter.  The  presence  of  tungsten  in  steel 
is  said  to  render  it  less  oxidisable  by  exposure  to  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions,  whilst  ch/romvumfi  acts  exactly  in 
the  reverse  manner.  Manganiferoua  steel  is  also  more 
corroded  by  sea-water  than  the  less  manganiferous  metaL 
PicMingy  or  immersion  of  the  steel  plates  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  so  as  to  clean  the  surface  from  adhering 
scale,  is  said  to  diminish  the  corrosive  effect  of  exposure 
to  the  action  of  sea-water,  or  of  air  and  moisture  ;  since 
the  scale  or  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate  is  electrically  negative  towards  steel,  and  it  hence 
follows  that  wherever  exposure  of  the  clean  surface  of 
the  plate  occurs  in  juxtaposition  to  a  scale-covered  sur- 
face, there  corrosion  is  likely  to  result.  To  prevent 
corrosion,  therefore,  either  regular  painting,  the.  use  of 
galvanised  plates,  or  the  adoption  of  such  preliminary 
treatment  as  that  of  Mr.  Barff  is  necessary.  Barff' a  pro- 
cess consists  in  exposing  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be 
protected  at  a  red  heat  to  the  action  of  superheated 
steam,  and  thereby  coating  the  surface  with  a  thin,  but 
continuous,  closely  adherent,  and  permanent  covering  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

651.  A  characteristic  and  important  quality  of  the 
harder  tempers  of  steel — that  is,  such  as  contain  from 
0*4  to  0*5  per  cent,  or  upwards  of  carbon,  and  more 
especially  of  the  class  of  metal  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  various  edge  or  cutting  tools,  &c. — is  that  of 
hardening  and  tempering,  whereby,  if  the  metal  be  heated 
to  redness,  and  then  plunged  while  still  hot  into  water, 
oil,  or  other  medium  by  which  it  is  rapidly  cooled,  tho 
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steel  acquires  great  hardness.  The  hardness  so  attainable 
increases  with  the  proportion  of  the  carbon  in  the  steel, 
as  also  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cooling  is 
effected ;  hence  thin  light  sections,  permitting  of  a  more 
rapid  cooling,  can  be  made  harder  than  the  heavier  and 
thicker  masses;  also,  the  more  highly  carburised  is 
the  steel  the  lower  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 
hardening  can  be  effected,  while  pure  iron  cannot  be 
hardened  by  this  treatment,  and  mild  or  soft  steel  (-15 
per  cent,  of  carbon)  ia  only  ^eiy- slightly  toughened  by  it. 
The  degree  of  ha/rdnsas  produced  depends  also  upon  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  steel  and  the 
hardening  or  cooling  fluid,  as  also  upon  the  quantity  of 
the  cooling  fluid,  its  power  of  conducting  heat,  its  specific 
heat,  its  boiling  point,  and  heat  of  vaporisation :  hence 
mercury,  water,  and  oH  are  in  descending  order  of  their 
power  to  harden  steeL  The  harder  tempers  of  tool  steel, 
or  such  as  contain  1  per  cent,  or  upwards  of  carbon,  can 
be  made  in  this  manner  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass, 
but  the  hardened  metal  has  suffered  thereby  a  consider- 
able loss  in  its  ductility.  Steel  containing  0*25  per  cent, 
of  carbon  is  perceptibly  hardened  or  toughened  by 
heating  and  sudden  cooling,  but  it  is  only  with  steels 
containing  0*5  per  cent,  or  upwards  of  carbon,  influenced 
also  by  the  presence  of  other  elements,  that  the  hardening 
quality  is  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  tools,  chisels, 
and  the  like.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  in  its 
hardened  state  is,  as  already  indicated  (p.  387),  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  the  unhardened  metal ;  but  by  again 
heating  the  steel  to  redness  after  hardening  and  allowing 
it  to  cool  down  gradually  the  original  malleability,  soft- 
ness, and  specific  gravity  are  restored 

652.  The  "  tempering,"  or  "  letting-down,"  of  the 
metal  from  the  state  of  extreme  hardness  and  brittleness 
produced  by  sudden  cooling,  is  effected  (so  as  to  afford 
the  different  degrees  of  hardness  required  to  suit  the 
varied  purposes  to  which  the  hardened  metal  is  to  be 
applied)  by  carefully  reheating  the  hardened  steel  to  a 
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lower  temperature  than  that  employed  in  the  hardening 
process,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  usual  to  expose  a 
polished  surface  of  the  metal  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
when  the  colours  that  successively  appear  upon  the  surface 
under  these  conditions  indicate  to  the  workman  the  tem- 
perature which  the  metal  has  attained,  and  the  degree  of 
hardness  still  remaining  in  the  steel,  so  that  when  the 
desired  colour  appears  the  article  is  finally  again  cooled 
down  in  water,  and  is  ready  for  use.  If  the  hardening 
be  too  strong,  the  steel  breaks  or  cracks  to  pieces  either 
during  the  process  of  hardening  or  in  a  short  time 
afterwards,  and  this  tendency  to  crack  is  increased  as 
the  proportion  of  carbon  increases ;  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  manganese  is  also  apt  to  have  the  same  effect. 
Another  object  of  the  tempering,  or  letting-down  pro- 
cess, is  to  prevent  the  hardening  being  so  strong  as  to  lead 
to  the  fracture  of  the  steel.  By  the  gradual  heating 
in  the  tempering  process  the  steel  becomes  softer  as  the 
temperature  rises ;  thus  the  lowest  temperature  employed 
for  tempering  is  about  220'  C,  which  affords  a  very  high 
temper,  suitable  for  surgical  instruments,  &c.,  requiring  a 
very  fine  cutting  edge,  and  it  is  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  a  favnt  yellow  colour  upon  the  polished  surface  of  the 
article  ;  rising  to  230°  0.,  the  colour  changes  to  9»fai7\Jt  or 
light-8i/raAJ0  tint ;  while  at  about  245°  C.  the  polished  surface 
presents  a  fuM  yellow ^  or  dark-straw  colour,  indicating 
a  temper  suitable  for  penknives,  wood-cutting  tools,  taps, 
dies,  and  the  like ;  with  a  further  increase  of  10°  C.  a 
temper  suitable  for  chisels,  shears,  &c.,  indicated  by  a 
browniahryellow  tint,  is  attained,  the  brown  colour  reached 
at  a  temperature  of  about  265°  C.  being  used  for  axes, 
plane-irons,  chipping  chisels,  (fee,  while  table-knives  are 
still  softer,  and  are  reheated  for  tempering  to  the  tem- 
perature of  about  276°  0.,  indicated  by  a  pv/rple  colour ; 
at  a  temperature  of  295°  C.  a  full  bltie  colour  appears 
on  the  polished  surface  of  the  steel,  and  at  from  315°  0.  to 
320°  0.  the  dark-bhte  colour  seen  in  large  saws  is  produced ; 
at  which  temper  the  metal  has  been  so  far  softened  as 
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to  permit  of  a  little  hammering  or  bending  in  small 
articles  without  any  fracture  taking  place.  The  hardening 
and  tempering,  as  just  described,  are  performed  upon 
articles  made  in  steel  after  thej  have  been  forged  and  other- 
wise finished.  The  operation  of  "  annealing  "  or  heating 
of  steel  to  a  red  heat,  with  subsequent  slow  cooling  of 
it,  not  in  cont&ct  with  the  air,  in  the  manner  prac- 
tised upon  steel  castings,  forgings,  and  the  like,  produces 
in  such  masses  a  uniform  softness  of  the  metal  not 
otherwise  always  attainable,  and  differs  from  tempering 
in  being  effected  at  a  much  higher  temperature,  and  out 
of  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

653.  If  oil  be  used  instead  of  water  as  the  cooling 
medium  in  the  hardening  of  steel,  then  the  cooling  is  less 
rapid,  and  the  steel  so  oil-hardened  or  oil-tempered 
becomes  tougher,  has  a  higher  elastic  limit  and  greater 
tensile  strength  than  the  original  steel,  and  does  not 
acquire  the  extreme  hardness  attending  the  use  of  water. 

Effect  op  Oil-Habdenino  upon  Steel.* 


Per-centage 

of  carbon  in 

thesteeL 

Elastic  limit 

in  Hhd  soft 

state. 

Elastic  limit 

after  oil- 

hardeningr. 

Tensile 

strength  in 

soft  state. 

Tensile 
strength  after 
oil'hardexung. 

01 
0*4 

13*5  tons 
14-00  tons 

24  tons 
28  tons 

23*3  tons 
32*5  tons 

28*6  tons 
43*0  tons 

65  L  Steel,  like  iron,  if  too  strongly  heated,  becomes 
friable  or  granular  and  unweldable  :  a  condition  in  which 
tbe  metal  is  described  as  being  "burnt,"  which  injury  is 
variously  assigned  to  the  escape  from  the  steel  of  some 
volatile  substance,  as  hydrogen,  to  the  loss  of  carbon,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  simply  to  a  molecular  change  re- 
sulting in  the  production  of  a  friable,  unworkable  mass. 
This  change  is  produced  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature 
with  steel  than  with  iron,  whilst  the  more  phosphorus 
is  contained  in  the  metal  the  stronger  is  the  tendency  to 
be  spoiled  by  over-heating. 

*  Sir  W.  Armstrong :  British  Association,  1882. 
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655.  Steel  appears  to  have  the  power  of  occluding 
certain  gases,  such  as  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  &c.f  and  ingots  of  the  metal  often  present  an 
unsound  fracture,  the  unsoundness  being  either  in  the 
form  of  a  honeycombed  structure,  as  presented  in  mild 
steel,  or  of  a  central  funnel-shaped  hollow  or  pipe  running 
along  the  centre  of  the  ingot,  if  the  steel  be  of  a  harder 
temper ;  but  with  ingots  of  medium  temper,  containing 
about  0'5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  dead  melting  and  careful 
teeming  (pouring)  to  a  greatdegree  obviate  the  unsoundness 
in  small  ingots  ;  yet,  with  larger  ingots  produced  from  the 
Bessemer  Converter,  or  the  Siemens  open-hearth  furnace, 
imsoundness  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ingots  (Fig.  95, 
p.  507)  is  invariable,  especially  with  mild  steel  of 
0*2  per  cent,  or  under  of  carbon.  The  gases  thus 
separated  from  the  metal  as  it  cools  from  fusion,  and  which 
fill  the  cells  of  the  unsound  ingot,  consist  of  from  70  to 
90  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  with  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  as  indicated  in  the  following  analyses.  The 
addition  of  silicon,  as  described  (p.  507),  does  much  to 
remove  this  unsoundness  in  such  steel  ingots  as  permit 
of  the  use  of  0-2  per  cent,  of  silicon  without  rendering  the 
steel  too  hard  and  brittle  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied. 

Composition  of  the  Gases  from  the  Cavities  of  Unsound 

Steel  Ingots. 


Steel 

Steel 

oontaining 

containmg 

0=0-42%, 

C=0-33%, 

Si=100%, 

Si=01%. 
Mn=0-69% 

TVrTi-r08% 
(Stead).^ 

(Stead). 

Hydrogen 

67-10 

86-62 

Nitrogen 

30-30 

13-29 

Carbonic  oxide 

2-60 

0-32 

Oxygen . 

— 

0-37 

Steel 

oontaining 

0=017%, 

Si=0-09%, 

Mn=0-89% 

(Stead). 


87-21 

11-16 

1-64 


Bessemer 

steel 
(Muller).t 


77 
22-9 


Open 
hearth 

steel 
(Muller).t 


67-8 

30-8 

2-2 
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656.  The  wavy  or  water-line  figuration  and  brown 
colour  presented  by  the  surface  of  certain  polished 
steel  goods,  such  as  the  celebrated  Damascus  sword- 
blades,  the  barrels  of  small  arms,  (Sea,  and  known  as 
^'Damaskeening,''  is  the  result  of  the  treatment  of  the 
articles,  under  suitable  conditions,  with  weak  acids, 
during  which  the  several  parts  of  the  articles  are  un- 
equally affected  by  the  solvent  or  corrosive  action  of  the 
acids,  whereby  the  harder  or  more  highly  carburised 
portions  are  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  carbon,  producing 
a  dark-brown  appearance,  while  the  softer  portions 
remain  almost  bright.  The  effect  is  increased  by  pur- 
posely forming  such  articles  from  compound  bars,  made 
by  doubling  up  and  welding  together  bars  of  iron  and 
steel,  which  are  then  treated  with  the  acids  as  before, 
yielding  accordingly  a  more  strongly-marked  figuration. 

657.  Phosphorus  hardens  steel  more  rapidly  than 
carbon  does ;  it  also  increases  its  rigidity,  but  sensibly 
impairs  the  power  of  the  steel  to  resist  impact,  so  that 
the  metal  containing  very  sensible  proportions  of  phos- 
phorus is  only  workable  when  the  carbon  is  kept  very 
low,  as  by  the  use  of  ferromanganese  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  steel,  by  which  means  sufficient  manganese  can 
be  introduced  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  the  impurities 
without  adding  an  excess  of  carbon.  Small  proportions 
of  phosphorus  sufiice  to  render  steel  *' cold-short," 
although  such  metal  may  be  hammered  or  rolled  at  a 
suitable  temperature;  and  accordingly  it  is  frequently 
stipulated,  as  in  rail  specifications,  that  the  phosphorus 
shall  not  exceed  0*1  per  cent.,  while  the  usual  proportion 
in  good  qualities  of  mild  steel  is  from  0*016  to  0*04  per 
cent,  only;  but  the  commoner  qualities  of  iron  often 
contain  0*2  per  cent,  and  better  classes  0*075  to  0*14  per 
cent 

658.  Sulphv/Ty  like  phosphorus,  has,  when  present  in 
but  very  small  quantities,  a  very  marked  influence  upon 
the  working  qualities  of  steel,  but,  unlike  phosphorus, 
it  produces  a  metal  which  may  be  worked  when  cold, 
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but  whicli  is  brittle  and  unworkable  at  temperatures  at 
or  above  redness,  constituting  the  metal  **  red-short."  The 
presence  of  but  0'05  per  cent,  or  upwards  of  sulphur  in 
steel  produces  a  metal  which  is  sensibly  red-short ;  but 
0  '01  per  cent,  of  sulphur  may  be  considered  to  be  harmless. 
659.  Silicon  in  small  proportions  increases  the  hard- 
ness of  steel,  in  which  respect  it  appears  to  stand 
intermediate  between  phosphorus  and  carbon.  The 
presence  of  0*5  per  cent,  of  this  element  yields  a  metal 
which  is  "red-short,"  or  unworkable  at  a  red-heat;  but 
silicon  has  of  late  been  somewhat  extensively  used  as  an 
antidote  or  preventative  for  the  unsound  or  honeycombed 
structure  of  steel  ingots.  M.  Pourcel,  at  the  Terre 
Noire  Co.,  has  produced  steel  castings  of  considerable 
solidity  and  uniformity,  by  the  addition  in  suitable 
proportions  of  a  specially  prepared  pig-iron  especially 
rich  in  silicon  and  manganese,  such  pig  containing  about 
2-18  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon,  18*25  per  cent,  of 
manganese,  and  10*82  per  cent,  of  silicon.  This  sili- 
ceous pig  is  added  to  the  molten  metal,  in  lieu  of  a 
portion  of  the  spiegeleisen  or  ferromanganese  ordinarily 
added,  when  the  resulting  silicon  steel  will  contain  from 
0*2  to  0*3  per  cent,  of  silicon ;  and  though  such  steel  is 
largely  employed  in  the  production  of  steel  castings,  it  is 
generally  too  hard  and  unreliable  for  most  of  the 
structural  purposes  to  which  mild  steel  is  applied. 

Analyses  op  Silicon  Steel. 


Carbon   . 

0*39 

0-459 

0-287 

Sulphur  . 

0-06 

trace 

trace 

Silicon    . 

0-29 

0*221 

0-233 

Phosphorus     . 

0-10 

0-078 

0-076 

Manganese 

0-83 

0-670 

0-693 

660.  Manganese  is  a  usual  constituent  of  steel  to  the 
extent  of  from  0*25  to  1  per  cent.,  and  its  presence 
acts  like  that  of  carbon  in  increasing  the  elastic  limit  and 
ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  metal,  but  it  diminishes 
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its  ductility,  and  if  in  excess  it  unduly  hardens  the 
steel  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  fineness  of 
the  crystalline  fracture  of  the  metal.  In  a  limited 
degree  manganese  neutralises  the  cold-shortness  produced 
by  phosphorus,  when  the  latter  element  does  not  exceed 
0*25  per  cent.;  and  0*5  per  cent.,  or  a  little. over,  of 
manganese  also  improves  the  working  qualities  of  soft 
steel,  otherwise  "red-short"  from  the  presence  of  sulphur ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  manganese  is  a  desirable  con- 
stituent in  either  steel  or  iron  that  is  practically  free 
from  such  impurities  as  phosphorus,  silicon,  sulphur,  and 
oxygen,  while  it  is  indispensable  in  such  metal  as  is 
render^  inferior  by  the  presence  of  the  above-named 
elements.  When  steel  scrap  is  melted  and  cast  into 
ingots,  without  the  addition  of  manganese  or  spiegel- 
eisen,  the  metal  so  produced  is  invariably  more  or  less 
red-short  and  wanting  in  body ;  but  if  a  small  quantity 
of  manganese  be  introduced  into  the  charge  in  some  form, 
such  red-shortness  is  obviated;  and  the  addition  of 
manganese  is  especially  necessary  in  steel  produced  by 
any  oxidising  process.  The  metal  from  the  Siemens  open- 
hearth  process,  when  made  from  Swedish  pig  void  of 
manganese,  with  puddled  bar  produced  from  b^st  haema- 
tite pig-iron,  but  also  free  from  manganese,  will  break  into 
pieces  at  the  first  blow  of  the  hammer  ;*  whilst  similar 
metal,  but  containing  0*08  per  cent,  of  manganese,  will 
forge  readily.  An  excess  of  manganese  in  steel  is  gene- 
rally believed  to"  produce  a  metal  more  subject  to  corro- 
sion  by  sea-water  than  is  less  manganiferous  steeL 

661.  Alloys  of  manganese  with  carbon  and  iron,  with 
smaller  proportions  of  other  elements,  constituting 
either  spiegeleisen  or  ferromanganese  according  to  the 
per-centage  of  manganese  present  in  the  alloy,  are  necessary 
for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  steel  manufacture  either 
by  the  Crucible,  the  Bessemer,  or  the  Siemens  process. 

662.  Tungsten  may  be  alloyed  with  steel  in  various 
proportions,  yielding  when  the  tungsten  does  not  amount 

*  Willis  :  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
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to  more  than  3  per  cent,  very  hard,  ductile,  and  tough 
alloys.  The  so-called  "  tungsten  steels  "  contain  usually 
from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  tungsten,  but  when  more 
than  this  amount  is  present  the  metal  becomes 
exceedingly  hard  and  unforgeable,  but  can  be  cast  into 
the  form  of  tools  for  the  engineer's  use,  which  can  be 
ground  to  a  fine  edge,  and  are  of  sufficient  hardness  to 
permit  of  use  without  the  usual  hardening  or  tempering 
by  heating  and  cooling  in  water,  as  practised  with 
the  ordinary  tool  steel;  such  tools  often  possess  great 
endurance,  and  contain  occasionaUy  as  much  as 
10  per  cent,  of  tungsten.  Steel  containing  0*8  per  centw 
of  carbon  and  3  per  cent,  of  tungsten  can  be  worked  like 
ordinary  tool  steel  of  this  temper,  but,  after  hardening 
and  magnetising,  it  will  retain  its  magnetism  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  The  presence  of  tungsten  gives  to  the  steel 
a  very  fine  and  uniform  crystalline  fracture,  and  such 
steel  is  less  oxidisable  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences than  is  the  ordinary  metal. 

663.  Ch/romvwm  yields  alloys  with  steel  possessing 
great  hardness,  strength,  and  malleability,  but  such  metal 
is  reported  to  be  more  affected  by  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture  than  the  ordinary  steel. 

664.  Titanium^  though  often  occurring  as  a  consti- 
tuent of  grey  pig-irons,  does  not  appear  to  readily  alloy 
itself  with  steel;  for,  although  titanic  steels  have  been 
prepared  with  more  especial  application  to  the  improve- 
ment of  such  hard  steel  as  requires  to  be  repeatedly 
reheated  and  rehardened,  the  efficiency  of  titaiiium  is 
questionable,  and  the  author  has  failed  to  detect  it  in 
some  specimens  of  the  so-called  titanic  steel. 

665.  Copper  is  productive  of  red-shortness  in  steel ; 
about  0*3  per  cent  yielding  with  mild  steel  a  metal 
which  cracks  at  the  edges  ;  but  0*1  per  cent  of  copper  is 
without  appreciable  eff'ect 

666.  Goldj  platinum^  and  alwrninum  alloy  with  steel, 
but  the  products  so  obtained  are  without  practical  appli- 
cation in  the  arts  (see  p.  60,  under  Iron). 
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667.  Tin  yields  alloys  with  steel  which  are  red- 
short  and  unweldable,  proportions  not  exceeding  0*15 
per  cent,  of  tin  being  productive  of  these  deteriorating 
qualities. 

668.  The  ultimate  tenacity,  or  tensile  strength,  as 
also  the  elasticity  and  rigidity  of  steel,  appear  to  vary 
directly  with  the  temper  as  affected  principally  by  the 
proportion  of  carbon  present  in  the  steel,  but  the  pro- 
portions of  phosphorus,  silicon,  manganese,  tungsten, 
chromium,  <kc.,  also  affect  these  qualities  in  the  manner 
already  described;  further,  hammering,  rolling,  wire- 
drawing at  suitable  temperatures,  tempering,  or  other 
mechanical  treatment,  also  increases  the  tensile  strength 
as  well  as  the  ductility  of  the  metal.  Thus  a  piece  of 
metal  cut  from  an  ingot  gave  a  test-piece  breaking  under 
a  tensile  stress  of  23*6  tons  per  square  inch  of  section, 
and  elongating  only  10  per  cent,  in  a  length  of  8  inches ; 
but  by  hammering  the  piece  down  to  one-fourth  its  ori- 
ginal section  its  tensile  strength  was  raised  to  32  tons  per 
square  inch,  the  elongation  at  the  same  time  increasing  to 
1 1  per  cent. ;  or  by  rolling  to  one-fifth  of  the  original 
section  the  tensile  strength  became  equal  to  30  tons  to 
the  square  inch,  affording  at  the  same  time  an  elongation 
of  23  per  cent,  upon  an  8-inch  test-piece;  and  further 
plates  rolled  from  the  same  charge  to  ^inch  in  thickness 
had  a  tensile  strength  of  27  tons  to  the  square  inch,  and 
the  test-piece  of  8  inches  elongated  26  per  cent,  of  its 
length  before  fracturiug.  The  enormous  increase  in  the 
tensile  strength  of  iron  effected  by  wire-drawing  has  been 
already  described,  and  no  steel  is  comparable  with  re- 
spect to  strength  and  toughness  to  that  which  has  been 
drawn  into  the  form  of  wire  or  into  riband,  the  highest 
strength  being  attained  in  passing  the  steel  through  a  die 
as  in  the  final  stage  of  wire-drawing,  whereby  a  hard  skin 
is  put  upon  the  wire,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  strength 
but  is  unfavourable  to  its  bending  qualities. 

669.  J/tZ^  «<6eZ  containing  from  0*05  to  0*20  per  cent, 
of  carbon  will  weld,  but  does  not  temper,  and  will  usually 
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break  under  a  tensile  stress  of  from  23  to  32  tons  per  square 
inch  of  section,  elongating  before  fracture  occurs  fi*om 
25  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  length  in  a  test-piece  of  8  inches 
in  length,  and  such  metal  is  employed  for  boilers  and 
ships'  plates,  nails,  wire,  rivets,  &c.  A  temper  corre- 
sponding to  from  0-20  to  0*35  per  cent,  of  carbon  yields  a 
metal  suitable  for  axles,  ordnance,  rails,  <fec.,  which  will 
harden  a  little  by  quenching  in  cold  water,  and  which  is 
scarcely  weldable.  This  metal  will  have  a  tensile  strength 
of  from  30  to  38  tons  to  the  square  inch,  elongating 
in  the  8-iQch  test-piece  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  its 
length.  A  still  harder  temper,  available  also  for 
rails,  tyres,  springs,  hammers,  &c.,  contains  from  0*35  to 
0*5  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  it  has  a  tensile  strength  of  from 
38  to  45  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent. ;  but  such  metal  cannot  be  welded, 
and  will  become  decidedly  hard  by  quenching  in  cold 
water.  With  0*6  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  carbon 
metal  suitable  for  files,  saws,  taps,  and  tools  generally  is 
produced;  such  steel  is  unweldable,  tempers  strongly, 
has  a  tensile  strength  of  45  tons  and  upwards  to  the 
square  inch,  with  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  elon- 
gation or  extension  before  fractura  The  steel  required 
for  engiueers'  tools  and  the  like,  has  frequently  a  tensile 
strength  of  60,  70,  or  80  tons  to  the  square  inch  without 
having  received  any  special  mechanical  treatment,  but  after 
wire-drawing  such  metals  will  attain  to  100  or  120  tons 
of  tensile  strength ;  and,  as  already  shown,  the  strength, 
ductility,  and  toughness  of  mild  steel  is  very  considerably 
affected  by  the  degree  of  hammering  and  rolling  which  it 
has  received.  As  already  noted,  the  introduction  of 
phosphorus,  silicon,  manganese,  <fec.,  beyond  the  usual 
amounts,  will  harden  the  metal,  and  so  vitiate,  if  they  be 
present  in  excess,  the  above  general  statements  as  to  the 
strength,  <fec.,  of  steel.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  metal 
is  not  alone  a  sufficient  test  of  the  quality  of  the  steel, 
and  hence,  where  the  metal  is  required  for  structural 
work,  as  for  boilers,  bridges,  ships*  plates,  rails,  tyres, 
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axles,  shafts,  &c,  it  is  usual  to  submit  it  to  certain 
prescribed  hot  and  cold  forge-tests  (p.  6),  to  tempering, 
and  to  the  impact  of  falling  weights  ;  the  lust-mentioned 
being  more  particularly  applied  to  the  testing  of  rails, 
tyres,  and  axles ;  the  weight  for  rail-testing  being  a  tup 
or  monkey  of  1  ton  in  weight  allowed  to  fall  from  a 
height  of  from  15  to  20  feet,  according  to  the  section  of 
the  rail  under  trial,  upon  the  rail  supported  on  bearings 
3  feet  6  inches  apart.     (See  p.  401). 

670.  The  elongation  of  the  milder  qualities  of  steel 
before  fracture  occurs  is  superior  to  that  of  malleable  iron. 
Thus  the  mild  steel  before  referred  to  as  containing  0*1  per 
cent  of  carbon  will  elongate  over  a  length  of  2  inches  to 
the  extent  of  37^  per  cent  of  its  original  length,  likewise 
the  steel  having  a  tensile  strength  of  about  30  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  will  elongate  26  or  28  per  cent  of  its  length 
over  a  test-piece  of  8  inches  in  lengtL 

671.  The  British  Admiralty  specify  that  the 
mild  steel  used  by  the  Government  for  ship-building 
purposes  shall  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less 
than  26  tons  or  more  than  30  tons  to  the  square 
inch  of  section,  against  22  tons  required  in  iron 
(p.  208),  and  that  the  steel  shall  stretch  20  per 
cent,  of  its  length  in  a  test-piece  8  inches  long  before 
fracture  occurs ;  and  in  plates  the  test-pieces  are  to  be  cut 
both  across  and  along  the  length  of  the  plate.  Lloyds' 
surveyors  require  for  the  same  purposes  a  tensile  strength 
of  from  27  to  31  tons  per  square  inch,  with  16  per 
cent,  of  elongation  over  8  inches;  while  the  Liverpool 
underwriters  specify  from  28  to  32  tons  per  square 
inch,  with  an  elongation  of  20  per  cent  in  the  8-inch 
test-piece.  The  French  Admiralty  take  a  somewhat 
higher  strength,  specifying  for  ^indi  plates  a  minimum 
tensile  strength  of  28  tons  to  the  square  inch;  or  for 
plates  above  \  inch  in  thickness  but  under  f  inch,  the 
minimum  strength  is  required  to  be  28^  tons  to  the 
square  inch  of  section.  Beyond  these  tests  for  tensile 
strength,  the  British  Government  require  in  the  mild 
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steel  for  their  use  that  strips  1^  inch  in  width,  cut  either 
lengthwise  or  crosswise  from  the  plates,  shall  bend  over 
cold  under  the  press  to  a  curve  whose  comer  radius  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  thickness  of  the  plates ;  and  that  a 
similar  strip  after  heating  uniformly  to  a  low  cherry-red 
heat,  and  then  suddenly  cooling  in  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  82"  Fahr.,  shall  bend  under  the  press  to  a 
curve  whose  comer  radius  is  1^  times  the  thickness  of  the 
plate;  whilst  for  rivets,  angles,  &c.,  the  forge  tests  for 
malleability  (Fig.  3)  are  also  enforced — that  is,  the 
metal  is  required  to  bend  cold,  as  in  No.  1  (Fig.  3),  to  a 
curve  whose  inner  diameter  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  rivet,  and  the  rivet  is  to  be  capable  of  bending  hot  with- 
out fracture,  as  shown  in  No.  2  and,  further,  the  rivet- 
heads  are  to  stand  hammering  down  hot,  as  in  No.  3, 
without  cracking  at  the  edges,  until  the  diameter  of  the 
head  is  2^  times  the  diameter  of  the  shank.  Nos.  4  and  6 
represent  forge  tests  to  be  made  hot  upon  the  angle 
iron  No.  5,  while  7  and  9  are  like  tests  applied  to  T-iron  of 
the  section  No.  8.  The  tests  applied  to  rails  vary  with  the 
weight  and  section,  and  consist  of  a  dead  weight  and  of  a 
falling  weight  test ;  with  double-headed  steel  rails  weighing 
70  lbs.  to  the  lineal  yard,  two  blows  from  a  tup  or  falling 
weight  of  20  cwts.,  falling  from  a  height  of  18  feet, 
should  not  produce  more  than  3  inches  of  deflection  upon 
such  a  rail,  supported  upon  centres  3  feet  6  inches  apart ; 
and  the  same  rails,  supported  in  like  manner,  are 
required  to  yield  a  deflection  of  not  more  than  f-inch 
under  a  dead  weight  of  28  tons  applied  at  the  centre. 

672.  Dr.  Dudley,  in  specifying  for  steel  rails  to  be  used 
on  the  Pennsylvanian  Railway,  prescribes  the  limits  of  che- 
mical composition,  as  also  of  tensile  strength  to  which  the 
rails  shall  conform ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  considers  that 
the  carbon  should  be  between  0*25  and  0*35  per  cent.,  with 
phosphorus  not  above  0*1  per  cent,  silicon  not  greater 
than  0*04  per  cent.,  and  manganese  from  0*3  to  0*4  per 
cent,  and  such  metal  is  to  have  a  minimum  tensile 
strength  of  29  tons  to  the  square  inch,  with  a  minimum 
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elongation  of  20  per  cent  of  its  length  over  a  test-piece 
8  inches  long. 

673.  Thus,  while  a  tensile  strength  of  from  26  to  32 
tons  may  be  taken  as  the  best  suited  to  bear  the  strains  and 
shocks  to  which  ships'  plates  are  subjected,  yet  for  the 
strength  and  endurance  required  in  tyres  from  46  to  50 
tons*  per  square  inch  of  tensile  strength  is  better;  and 
for  axles  a  tensile  strength  of  from  27  to  30  tons  is  best 
adapted,  while  for  tyres  and  axles  a  further  safeguard  is 
afforded  by  the  drop-test  above  mentioned. 

674.  The  elasticity^  flezibilityy  and  transverse 
strength  of  mild  steel  is  also  superior  to  that  possessed 
by  "best-best"  malleable  iron  ;  for  whilst  a  bar  4  inches 
square  of  the  latter,  carried  upon  supports  39  inches 
apart  and  loaded  in  the  centre  with  a  weight  of  30  tons, 
will  afford  a  permanent  set  of  from  1  *6  to  1  '9  inch ;  a 
steel  bar  of  0*15  per  cent,  carbon,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, will  take  a  permanent  set  of  but  from  0*4  to 
0*5  inch.  The  ratio  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  to  the 
ultimate  tensile  strength  in  steel  is  also  high ;  thus,  in 
steel  having  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  about  24  tons 
to  the  square  inch  the  metal  will  first  commence  to  perma- 
nently stretch  under  a  strain  of  about  13  or  14  tons;  or 
if  the  metal  be  of  a  temper  corresponding  to  a  tensile 
strength  of  28  tons  to  the  square  inch,  a  force  of  15  tons 
to  the  square  inch  can  be  applied  before  any  appreciable 
permanent  set  is.  observed ;  but  with  the  harder  tempers 
of  steel  the  elastic  limit  attains  to  25  or  30  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  whilst  in  hard-drawn  wire  an  elastic  limit 
of  from  45  to  50  tons  per  square  inch  is  attainabla  The 
quality  possessed  more  or  less  by  all  ductile  metals,  of 
acquiring  additional  strength  by  being  stretched  as  in 
wiredrawing,  is  also  strongly  marked  in  steel 

675.  The  power  of  steel  to  r&ai&i  jerking  strains  has 
been  shown  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  best  iron  wire ; 
thus,  while  an  iron  wire  of  No.  14  B.  W.  G.  (-087  dia- 
meter), having  a  tensile  strength  of  46  tons  to  the  square 

*  Mr.  Baker,  O.E. :  Proceedings  of  InstUuU  of  OivU  Enffineen,  1882. 
A  A 
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inch,  withstood  the  effect  of  but  four  jerks  from  a  weight 
falling  6^  feet,  a  steel  wire  of  the  same  dimensions,  but 
having  a  tensile  strength  of  57  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
withstood  sixteen  jerks  of  the  same  weight.  * 

676.  The  advantages  of  mild  steel  over  iron  for  struc- 
tural puiposes,  as  enumerated  in  preceding  sections, 
are  thus  an  increase  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  in  tensile 
strength,  with  greater  elasticity,  ductility,  power  to  resist 
jerking  strains  and  greater  powers  of  endurance ;  whilst 
plates,  bars,  forgings,  (fee,  can  also  be  made  in  much  larger 
pieces  than  is  possible  with  iron,  thereby  diminishing 
the  number  of  joints  in  the  structure.  The  superiority 
in  respect  to  waste  or  corrosion  is  perhaps  not  fully 
ascertained,  but  the  difference  as  yet  appears  in  favour 
of  steeL  The  use  of  steel  for  structural  purposes 
can  only  be  said  to  date  from  1851,  f  since  which  year 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  its  introduction; 
and  owing  to  its  greater  strength  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  now  permit  steel  to  be  worked  up  to  a  tensile 
strength  of  6  J  tons  to  the  square  inch,  as  against  5  tons 
allowed  as  the  working  stress  upon  malleable  iron ;  hence 
steel  structures  can  be  made  of  less  weight  than  iron 
ones  for  the  same  strength,  and  its  use  will  thus  increase 
the  carrying  power  of  the  structure  by  diminishing  the 
dead  load  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  structure  itsel£ 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  METHODS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  STEEL. 

677.  Steel  is  produced  on  the  large  scale,  either  P, 
directly  from  certain  pure  iron  ores,  2°,  by  the  carburisation 
of  malleable  iron,  or  3°  by  the  decarburisation  of  pig-iron. 

678.  The  direct  reduction  of  iron  ores  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  embraces  the  reduction  in  the  Catalan 

*  Bevue  UniverseUe  des  Mines,  1881. 

t  Sir  W.  Siemens,  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1877. 
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forge,  in  the  Siemens  Botator,  by  the  Chenot  processi  <kc, 
in  each  of  which  processes  rich  ores  of  iron,  such  as  the 
purer  oxides,  are  heated  along  with  charcoal  or  carbona- 
ceous matters,  and  thereby  either  steel  or  a  hard  steely 
iron  is  produced. 

679.  The  carburisation  of  malleable  iron  by  the 
addition  thereto  of  carbon,  through  solid  or  gaseous  car- 
bonaceous matters,  is  represented  by  the  "  cementation  " 
and  the  "  crucible  steel "  processes. 

680.  The  decarburisation  of  pig-iron  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  comprises — 1.  The  puddling,  the  finery,  and 
other  processes  in  which  a  partial  decarburisation  of  pig- 
iron  takes  place ;  2.  the  fusion  of  pig-iron  with  rich  iron 
ores  or  oxides  of  iron,  in  the  manner  pursued  in  tht 
Uchatius  and  in  the  Siemens  open-hearth  direct  process ; 
3.  the  fusion  of  pig-iron  with  malleable  iron,  as  in  the 
Siemens-Martin  process;  and  4.  the  ^e^^emer  or  pneumatic 
process,  in  which  the  decarburisation  and  purification  of 
pig-iron  necessary  for  the  production  of  steel  are  effected 
by  a  powerful  blast  of  atmospheric  air  forced  through  the 
molten  pig-iron. 

PRODUCTION   OP   STEEL   BY   THE   DIRECT   REDUCTION   OF 

THE   IRON   ORE. 

681.  The  '^  Catalan  Furnace/'  and  the  apparatus  for 
producing  the  required  blast,  together  with  the  general 
working  of  the  furnace,  have  been  already  described 
(p.  217).  The  production  of  a  uniformly  carburised 
steel  is  not  possible  in  this  furnace,  and  at  most  but  a 
steely  iron  results,  while,  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
workman,  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  steely  or  soft 
iron  will  be  produced  from  the  same  materials. 

682.  If  steely  iron  is  to  be  produced  in  the  Catalan 
forge,  then  special  conditions  need  to  be  observed  in  the 
charging  and  working  of  the  furnace,  since  the  decar- 
burisation is  not  required  to  be  carried  so  far  as  when  soft 
iron  is  to  be  obtained ;  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  twyer  at  a  smaller  inclination,  whereby  the  reduction 
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of  the  metal  from  the  ore  takes  place  more  slo^^ly,  and  a 
longer  period  of  contact  is  allowed  between  the  redaced 
metal  and  the  incandescent  carbon  in  the  furnace ;  also 
the  charge  contains  more  carbon  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  small  ore,  while  it  is  also  gradually  and  frequently 
pushed  back  during  the  working  from  the  front  of  the 
furnace  towards  the  twyer.  The  slope  of  the  front  of  the 
furnace  hearth  is  likewise  made  greater ;  and  finally  towards 
the  end  of  the  smelting  operation  less  blast  is  employed 
*han  when  soft  malleable  iron  is  required.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  steely  iron  also  a  more  dense  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed, whilst  a  little  more  manganese  in  the  ores  is 
desirable,  and  the  slag  is  also  tapped  out  more  frequently 
than  is  required  for  the  production  of  soft  iron. 

683.  The  mass  of  hard  or  steely  iron  thus  obtained 
from  the  hearth  of  this  furnace  is  hammered  into  blooms 
and  afterwards  into  bars,  which  are  then  broken  up  and 
classified  according  to  the  fracture ;  for  it  is  difficult  with 
this,  as  with  all  the  direct  processes,  to  attain  a  uniform 
degree  of  hardness  or  carburisation  in  the  product. 

684.  The  Catalan,  like  the  so-called  natural  steel  pro- 
cesses of  Styria,  Westphalia,  and  other  parts  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  has,  however,  been  gradually  superseded  by 
the  more  scientific  and  readily  controllable  steel-producing 
processes  of  Bessemer,  Siemens,  and  others. 

685.  The  "  Chenot  process  "  for  the  production  of  steel 
direct  from  the  ore  involves  two  operations  or  stages,  in 
the  first  of  which  a  metallic  sponge  is  obtained,  and  in 
the  second  operation  this  sponge  is  melted  in  crucibles 
along  with  carbonaceous  matters.  For  the  preparation  of 
the  iron  sponge,  the  iron  ores  are  treated  in  vertical 
retorts  or  the  chambers,  along  with  more  charcoal  than 
is  sufficient  to  remove  the  oxygen  in  the  ore ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore  for  the  production  of  a  metallic  sponge  in 
this  manner  occupies  from  three  to  five  days,  and  is 
conducted  in  the  apparatus  and  substantially  in  the 
manner  already  described  (p.  225). 

686.  The  metallic  sponge  obtained  from  the  Chenot 
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apparatus  is  then  melted  in  crucibles,  either  along  with 
charcoal,  or  with  oth^r  solid  substances  rich  in  carbon, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  resin  and  charcoal ;  or  the  sponge 
may  be  saturated  with  fluid  matters  rich  in  carbon,  such 
as  wood-tar  or  fatty  substances,  but  in  all  cases  the 
materials  added  for  the  carburisation  of  the  metallic 
sponge  must  be  free  from  sulphur.  When  fluid  carburis- 
ing  materials  are  employed  it  is  usual  to  £rst  grind  the 
metallic  sponge,  and  then  immerse  it  in  the  carburising 
fluid  until  complete  saturation  occurs,  a  gentle  heat  being 
applied,  if  necessary ,  during  the  process  to  expedite  its 
completion.  The  metallic  sponge  thus  saturated  is 
allowed  to  drain,  and  is  afterwards  transferred  to  covered 
vessels  in  which  it  is  heated  for  about  an  hour,  to  a  tem- 
perature only  sufficient  to  carbonise  the  fluid  matters ;  or 
if  fatty  matters  liave  been  employed  as  the  saturating  fluid, 
then  the  lumps  of  ore  require  to  be  first  soaked,  and  then 
to  be  ground  with  a  further  proportion  of  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  metallic  sponge  without  any  addition  of 
carbon.  The  sponge  is  compressed  into  small  masses 
occupying  about  two-thirds  of  its  original  bulk  before 
it  is  charged  into  the  crucibles  for  fusion,  otherwise  it  is 
so  bulky  that  but  a  very  small  weight  can  be  in- 
troduced into  the  crucibles ;  and  even  after  compression 
-the  charge  per  crucible  does  not  exceed  40  or  50  lbs.,  or 
considerably  less  than  is  charged  when  bar-iron  or 
blister  steel  is  employed,  as  in  the  ordinary  crucible 
process  of  steel  manufacture.  The  fuel  consumed  per 
charge  is  about  the  same  in  the  Ohenot  as  in  the 
ordinary  crucible  process  ;  hence  the  consumption  of  fuel 
per  ton  of  steel  produced  is  considerably  greater  in  the 
Chenot  than  in  the  crucible  process,  and  the  former  has 
accordingly  been  generally  abandoned  in  England. 
During  the  fusion  of  the  metallic  sponge  in  the  crucibles, 
the  gangue,  <&c.,  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  solidified  and 
removed  by  projecting  upon  its  surface  a  small  quantity 
of  sand,  and  then  skimming  off  the  partially  solidified 
slag,  &c.,  before  teeming  the  metal  into  ingots. 
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687.  The  Siemens  direct  process  for  the  production 
of  steel  in  the  Siemens  regenerative  ^notating  furnace  has 
been  ah*ead7  described  (p.  213),  but  the  process,  as  now 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  steel,  is  generally  used 
only  as  a  preliminary  stage  in  the  production  of  steel  in 
the  open-hearth  steel-melting  furnace,  to  which  furnace 
the  balls  of  metallic  sponge,  or  the  shingled  blooms  from 
the  same,  are  at  once  transferred  from  the  rotator  for 
fusion  with  the  other  materiab  of  the  ordinary  charge  of 
the  steel-melting  furnace. 

METHODS  EMPLOYED  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL  BT 
THE  CARBURISATION  OF  MALLEABLE  OR  BAR-IRON. 

688.  These  methods  embrace  the  "  cementation  "  and 
the  "  crucible  steel "  processes,  and  rank  as  the  oldest  of 
the  steel -making  processes  in  anything  like  general 
use,  and  they  are  still  pursued  in  Sheffield  and  elsewhere 
for  the  production  of  the  steel  required  for  the  various 
edge  and  cutting  tools,  files,  &c.,  practically  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  first  introduced.  The  steels  produced 
by  these  methods  constitute  the  purest  form  of  the  metal, 
being  often  produced  simply  by  the  addition  of  carbon 
to  thoroughly  fined  Swedish  malleable  or  bar-iron,  giving 
little  chance,  therefore,  for  the  presence  of  any  large  pro- 
portion of  those  impurities  generally  occurring  in  the 
cruder  forms  of  commercial  iron  or  steel. 

689.  In  the  Cementation  process  for  the  conversion 
of  bar-iron  into  cementation  or  blister  steel,  the  bars  of 
iron  suitably  embedded  in  charcoal,  with  the  exclusion 
of  atmospheric  air,  are  subjected  to  the  long-continued 
action  of  a  temperature  of  about  1170**  0.  (2142"  Fahr.), 
or  a  temperature  approaching  to  whiteness.  The  process 
is  conducted  in  a  convertvng  or  cementation  furnace  (Fig. 
82),  which  resembles  externally  the  ordinary  glass-house 
furnace,  and  consists  of  an  oblong,  rectangular,  fire-brick 
arched  vault  or  chamber,  a,  supplied  with  chimneys, 
B,  B,  and  which  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  long 
narrow  fireplace,   0,   provided    with   a  door  at  either 
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extremity  for  the  introduction  of  fuel  to  tlie  fire.    The 
depth  of  the  fireplace  varies  according  to  the  fuel  and  the 


size  of  the  pots  employed,  whilst  upon  each  side  of  t)^ 
fireplace  and  running  for  the  full  length  of  the  fumac^ 
are  placed-  two  fire-stone  or  fire-brick  open-topped  boxes 
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or  troughs,  d,  V,  called  "pots,"  placed  about  16  inches 
apart,  and  each  measuring  from  6  to  15  feet  in  length  by 
from  2^  to  4  feet  in  depth ;  or  in  an  average  furnace  they 
measure  about  3  feet  in  width,  hare  a  like  depth,  and  are 
some  IS  feet  in  length.     The  smaller  pots,  although  less 
economical,  still  yield  steel  of  a  more  uniform  quality 
than  the    larger  pots.      The  pots  are  supported  upon 
bearers  of  masonry  built  beneath  and  up  the  sides  of  the 
pots  (Figs.  63,    83),  which  bearers  form  the  walls  of  a 
series  of  horizontal,  trans- 
verse, and  vertical  flues, 
through  which  the  heat 
and  flame  from  the  6re 
burning  on  the  grate,  c, 
pass  beneath  and  around 
the  sides  of  the  convert- 
ing pota,   thus    heating 
the  same  thoroughly  and 
as  uniformly  as  possible 
before  the  gases  escape 
by  the  Bmall  flues,  F,  r, 
to   the    six   small    chim- 
neys,   B,   B,   B,    three   of 
which  are  built  on  each 
Pig.  88.-Plan  of  CflEoentalion  Fnmaoo      eido    of    the    vault,    and 
oD    nsK, «,    ig.  ^y   which    the    products 

of  combustion  reach  the  conical  hood  or  dome,  e,  of  some 
30  or  40  feet  in  height,  which  acts  alike  as  a  chimuey 
for  taking  away  the  smoke  and  gases  resulting  from  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  upon  the  fire-bars,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent the  excessive  loss  of  heat  otherwise  taking  place  by 
raJiation  from  the  surface  of  the  arched  vault,  a.  In  the 
brick  ends  of  the  vault,  and  placed  just  above  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  converting  pots,  is  a  man-hole,  a,  of 
sufficient  size  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  a  man  for 
charging  the  bars,  die,  into  the  pots,  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  charge  or  heat  when  the  process  is 
completed ;  this  man-hole  is   built  up  dose  during  the 
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working  of  the  furnace,  and  is  opened  for  the  cooling  down 
of  the  same  immediately  the  conversion  is  completed. 
In  one  end  of  each  pot  is  a  small  tap-hole,  and  opposite 
to  each  of  these  is  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  furnace 
wall,  which  is  used  for  the  insertion  of  "trial  or  tap 
bars,"  so  placed  as  to  be  accessible  for  ready  withdrawal 
and  examination  during  the  progress  of  the  cementation. 
Occasionally  one  chest  only,  instead  of  the  two  just 
described,  is  used,  in  which  case  the  pot  is  placed  cen- 
trally over  the  fireplace  instead  of  at  the  side,  as  when 
two  are  employed. 

690.  Converting  furnaces  are  usually  built  together  in 
ranges  of  five  or  six  furnaces.  The  temperature  in  each 
furnace  is  regulated  by  closing  or  opening  the  small  flues, 
B,  in  the  arch  of  the  vault,  and  also  by  regulating  the 
supply  of  air  through  the  grate-bars. 

691.  The  bars  for  conversion  into  "blister"  or 
"  cementation  steel "  are  either  hammered  or  rolled  bars, 
of  which  the  former  are  preferred ;  they  are  often  of 
Swedish  iron  manufactured  by  the  Lancashire  process 
(p.  233),  and  are  about  3  inches  in  width,  f  to  f  inch 
in  thickness,  and  from  6  to  12  feet  in  length. 

692.  The  pots,  d  d,  are  charged  by  first  spreading 
small  nubs  of  charcoal  uniformly  over  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  to  the  depth  of  about  J-inch,  and  upon  the  bottom 
thus  prepared  is  placed  a  longitudinal  layer  of  malleable 
iron  bars,  with  their  flat  sides  downwards  and  upwards, 
allowing  a  small  space  between  the  long  edges  of  the  bars 
for  the  introduction  of  charcoal,  and  also  a  sufficient 
allowance  must  be  made  both  in  length  and  in  width  to 
admit  of  the  expansion  of  the  bars  by  the  heat ;  whilst, 
if  the  single  bars  are  too  short  to  fill  the  full  length  of 
the  pot,  the  layer  is  made  up  with  the  ends  of  bars  or 
other  short  pieces.  Upon  the  layer  of  bars  so  introduced 
into  the  pot  a  second  layer  of  charcoal  is  spread  uni- 
formly, and  of  a  depth  as  before,  then  another  layer  of 
bars,  and  so  on  alternately,  charcoal  and  bars,  until  the 
pot  is  quite  filled  or  the  required  charge  has  been  intro- 
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duced,  the  top  layer,  however,  in  every  case  being 
formed  of  charcoal.  The  surface  of  the  last  layer  of 
charcoal  in  the  pot  is  then  covered  or  plastered  over  with 
"  wheelswarf,"  the  latter  being  the  mud  which  collects  in 
the  trough  of  the  grindstones  employed  for  the  giinding 
of  the  steel  goods  in  Sheffield,  &c.,  and  it  hence  consists 
of  siliceous  matters  from  the  grindstone  with  particles  of 
steel  more  or  less  oxidised,  and  it  thus  forms  a  material 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  converting 
furnaces,  fuses  or  frits  so  as  to  form  a  pasty  mass  or 
glazed  air-tight  covering  to  the  pot.  \ 

693.  The  charcoal  employed  in  the  cementation  pro- 
cess is  by  preference  that  yielded  by  the  harder  woods, 
such  as  oak,  and  it  is  mixed  for  use  in  equal  proportions 
of  fresh  charcoal  and  of  such  as  has  been  used  in  a  previous 
charge,  after  the  latter  has  been  separated  from  the  flne 
soot-like  dust  accompanying  it,  by  washing  and  sifting  it 
through  a  riddle  of  from  ^-inch  to  |-inch  meshes.  Such 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  is  preferred  to  all  fresh  charcoal, 
since  the  process  is  more  rapid  with  the  mixture  than 
with  all  raw  charcoal 

694.  The  charge  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  tons,  or,  in 
special  cases  of  as  much  as  thirty  tons  of  bars,  having 
been  placed  in  the  pots  along  with  the  necessary  charcoal, 
&c,  the  man-hole  is  then  bricked  up,  the  space  around  the 
trial  bars  is  luted  with  clay,  and  all  other  apertures  are  made 
tight,  whereupon  a  Are  is  made  on  the  grate  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace  gradually  raised,  so  that  a  red-heat 
is  attained  in  about  twenty-four  hours;  but  it  is  some 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  glowing  heat  required  foi 
conversion  is  attained,  upon  which  the  temperature  is 
then  steadily  maintained,  without  rising  or  falling  un- 
duly, until  the  desired  degree  of  conversion  has  been 
reached,  as  determined  by  the  withdrawal  and  examinsr 
tion  of  the  trial  bars  from  time  to  tima  The  process 
lasts  from  seven  to  nine  or  ten  days,  according  to  the 
temper  or  degree  of  carburisation  needed  in  the  blister 
steel :  since  the  harder  the  temper  the  longer  is  the  dura- 
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tion  of  the  exposure  of  the  bars  to  the  carburising  in- 
fluence of  the  cementation  process.  Thus  a  "spring 
temper"  is  obtained  after  about  seven  days'  exposui-e, 
whilst  shmr  steel  requires  about  eight  days,  and  a 
welding  temper  will  occupy  from  nine  to  ten  days ;  but 
throughout  the  process  the  temperature  of  the  pot  and  the 
progress  of  the  conversion  are  observed  by  withdrawing 
a  trial  bar  through  the  tap-holes  already  named,  and  by 
an  examination  of  the  surface  and  fracture  of  this  bar 
the  progress  of  the  carburisation  is  determined,  for  at 
No.  1,  or  "spring  heat,"  constituting  the  lowest  temper 
of  blister  steel,  the  fracture  presents  an  outer  skin  of 
steely  iron  enveloping  a  kernel  or  core — "  sap,"  as  it  is 
called — of  comparatively  unaltered  bar-iron.  As  the 
conversion  of  the  bar  progresses,  the  steely  character 
penetrates  more  and  more  towards  the  centre  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  area  of  sap,  until  in  No.  4, 
or  "  double  shear  heat,"  the  outer  crystalline  or  steely 
portion,  and  the  inner  nucleus  of  unaltered  iron,  form 
about  equal  proportions  of  the  section  of  the  bar, 
although  the  one  part  merges  into  the  other  without 
any  sudden  demarcation  of  their  Umits.  If  the  bars  show 
any  sudden  demarcation  between  the  outer  and  inner 
portions  it  is  an  indication  that  the  temperature  and  rapi- 
dity of  conversion  are  proceeding  too  rapidly.  In  No.  6, 
or  "melting  heat,"  as  this  temper  is  called,  the  cry- 
stalline structure  of  steel  has  entirely  replaced  the  fibre 
of  the  original  iron,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  inner 
nucleus  of  unconverted  bar-iron. 

695.  The  desired  temper  of  blister  steel  having  been 
thus  secured  as  decided  by  the  examination  of  the  trial 
bars,  the  fire  is  then  allowed  to  bum  down  and  the 
furnace  to  cool  during  three  or  four  days,  when  the  man- 
hole is  opened,  and  in  about  two  days  afterwards  the 
whole  furnace  is  sufficiently  cold  for  a  man  to  enter,  when 
the  discharge  of  the  pots,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  drawing  the 
heat "  commences,  the  bars  being  afterwards  broken  and 
classed  according  to  the  fracture  presented  by  the  bar. 
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696.  The  coal  used  in  heating  the  converting  furnaces 
is  a  white-ash  coal,  which  bums  regularly  and  uniformly 
without  clinkering,  and  of  such  coal  the  furnaces  con- 
sume from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
bars  converted.  Although  in  some  furnaces  very  large 
converting  pots  are  employed,  it  is  found  that  the  smaller- 
sized  pots  yield  a  better  and  more  regular  product ;  and, 
as  already  stated,  the  best  blister  steel  is  made  by  the 
use  of  Swedish  bar-iron  produced  from  magnetic  iron 
ores,  and  such  bars  as  have  been  hammered  are  generally 
preferred  to  those  that  have  been  rolled. 

697.  The  bars  of  blister  steel  or  converted  bars  as 
produced  by  this  process  no  longer  show  the  even, 
smooth  surface,  fibrous  structure,  and  bluish  colour  of 
bar-iron,  but  now  present  a  rough,  blistered  surface,  with 
a  scaly  or  crystalline  fracture,  and  a  browner  or  more 
yellowish  tinge.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  converted 
bars  is  also  lower  than  that  of  the  original  bar-iron,  while 
the  total  weight  of  converted  bars  or  blister  steel  with- 
drawn from  the  furnace  is  from  J  to  f  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  weight  of  bars  introduced.  The  carbon  in  the 
metal  has  increased  during  cementation  from  about  0*2 
per  cent,  as  existing  in  Swedish  bar-iron  up  to  from  0*5 
to  1  '6  per  cent,  in  the  blister  steel,  the  proportion  vary- 
ing according  to  the  duration  of  exposure  to  the  cementa- 
tion and  the  consequent  temper  of  the  blister  steel  bars, 
but  the  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  converted  bars  is 
only  about  one-half  of  that  in  the  original  bar-iron  (Bous- 
singault).  The  blisters  on  the  surface  of  the  steel  vary 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  an  inch  or  upwards  in  diameter, 
but  small  blisters  uniformly  distributed  are  generally 
considered  as  indicating  a  good  quality  of  metal,  whilst 
large  and  irregularly  disposed  blisters  are  an  indication 
of  a  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  original  bar-iron ;  but 
blister  steel  is  never  perfectly  homogeneous,  for  even 
after  hammering  or  tilting  it  still  contains  mechanically 
mixed  impurities  such  as  slag,  <&c.,  which  cannot  be 
separated  except  by  the  fusion  of  the  converted  bar. 
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Bars  from  the  same  heat  also  differ  consider»bly  in  temper, 
arising  from  differences  in  the  original  bar-iron,  as  also 
from  irregularities  and  fluctuations  in  the  temperature 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  chest  or  pot  during  the 
cementation  process. 

698.  Bars  showing  signs  of  fusion  upon  the  surface 
are  described  as  "glazed  bars,"  and  indicate  that  the 
heat  of  the  furnace  has  been  too  high ;  while  "aired  bars" 
result  from  the  access  of  air  to  the  heated  bars  within 
the  pots  during  the  process  of  cementation.  Aired  bars 
present  a  rough  surface,  and  are  more  difficult  to  break 
o^mig  to  the  presence  of  a  tough  skin  of  iron  upon  their 
exterior ;  but  both  glazed  and  aired  bars  are  defective  in 
quality,  are  unfit  for  melting  purposes,  and  require 
reconverting. 

699.  The  action  according  to  which  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  in  which  the  bars  are  embedded  is  transferred 
from  the  exterior  gradually  towards  the  centre  of  the 
bars  during  the  cementation  process  has  not  yet  received 
a  satisfactory  solution;  and  the  determination  of  the 
causes  of  the  blister-like  excrescences  invariably  oc- 
curring on  the  surface  of  the  converted  bars  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  much  theoretical  and  experimental 
research  by  Dr.  Percy  and  others.  The  blisters  would 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  efforts  of  gaseous  matter 
to  escape  from  the  interior  of  the  bar  when  the  outer  skin 
of  the  bar  was  in  a  soft  or  pasty  condition,  such 
efforts  thus  raising  the  blisters  upon  the  surface ;  and 
since  all  bar-iron  produced  either  in  the  charcoal  finery 
or  by  the  puddling  process  contains  more  or  less 
intermixed  slag  or  cinder,  consisting  of  ferrous  silicates 
with  an  excess  probably  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
Dr.  Percy  *  concludes  that  a  portion  of  the  iron  from 
this  cinder  is  reduced  by  carbon  at  the  temperature 
of  the  converting  furnace  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
oxide,  which,  in  its  efforts  to  escape  through  the  soft 
skin  of  the  bars  would  raise  the  blisters  in  the  manner 

*  Paper  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1877. 
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presented  on  the  surface  of  the  bars  of  blister  steel ; 
and  he  further  shows  that^  by  separating  the  slag  and 
cinder  from  the  malleable  iron,  as  by  melting  the  same 
and  casting  the  metal  into  an  ingot  free  from  slag,  the  bars 
made  from  such  an  ingot  do  not  present  after  cementation 
the  blistered  surface  of  the  ordinary  cementation  bars. 

700.  Blister  steel  is  not  uniform  or  homogeneous  in 
either  texture  or  composition  throughout  the  bars,  and, 
except  when  used  for  melting  purposes,  it  is  cut  up  into 
suitable  lengths,  which  are  piled  or  faggoted,  reheated  in 
a  hollow  coke  fire,  welded  together,  and  drawn  out  under 
the  hammer  or  by  rolling  into  bars,  forming  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  carburisation  the  spring  or  svngle- 
shear  steel,  and  the  dovhle-shear  steel  of  commerce. 

701.  Tlie  shear  steel  thus  produced  is  void  of  the 
laminated  structure  of  blister  steel,  whilst  the  fracture 
and  texture  of  the  metal  are  also  more  regular,  and  its 
composition  is  more  uniform,  although  the  faggoting  and 
welding  have  a  tendency  to  partially  decarburise  or 
reduce  the  temper  of  the  steel.  The  piles  or  faggots  for 
welding  are  dusted  over  with  either  powdered  clay  or 
with  sand  and  borax  before  introduction  into  the  hollow 
fire,  whereby  the  steel  is  protected  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  oxidising  and  decarburising  influence  of  the 
blast  in  the  hollow  fire  during  the  process  of  raising  the 
piles  to  a  welding  heat 

702.  Single-shear  steel  is  either  again  cut  up  or 
otherwise  simply  doubled  upon  itself,  and  again  reheated, 

/  rewelded,  and  drawn  into  bars  for  the  production  of 
douhh-shea/r  steely  the  last-mentioned  oft^  containing 
upwards  of  1  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

703.  Oase-hardening  is  a  rapid  process  of  cementa- 
tion according  to  which  small  articles  of  wrought-iron, 
after  forging  and  finishing  to  form  and  dimensions,  but 
before  being  polished,  have  their  surfaces  converted 
for   a  small   depth  into  hard   steel.'    This  is  efiected 

-  by  heating  thetn  with  substances  rich  in  carbon,  such 
as  bone-charcoal,  parings  of  horses'  hoofs,  horn,  leather 
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cuttings,  or  charred  skins,  along  with  a  little  common 
salt,  llie  articles  to  be  case-hardened  are  placed  in 
wrought-iron  boxes  along  with  the  animal  matters  just 
enumerated,  in  which  the  articles  are  thoroughly  em« 
bedded,  when,  after  luting  up  the  box  completely  so  as 
to  exclude  atmospheric  air,  the  box  and  its  contents  are 
heated  on  a  smith's  hearth  or  placed  in  a  suitable 
furnace.  A  'furnace  resembling  those  used  in  cementa- 
tion is  frequently  employed.  The  box  and  its  contents  are 
raised  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  at  which  temperature  the 
whole  is  maintained  during  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  articles,  the  degree  of 
hardness^  and  the  depth  to  which  the  hardening  is  to 
penetrate.  After  a  sufficient  exposure  to  the  heat  of 
the  furnace,  the  fire  is  allowed  to  bum  out,  the  box  is 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  and  the  articles  are  either 
taken  out  whilst  still  red-hot  and  plunged  at  once  into 
cold  water,  or  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  down,  when  the 
articles  after  removal  are  reheated  and  quenched  in 
cold  water  as  in  the  ordinary  hardening  process.  In 
this  manner  considerable  hardness  of  the  surface  is 
produced,  whilst  the  interior  preserves  the  softness  of  the 
original  wrought-iron.  Bone-charcoal  alone  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  case-hardening,  but  the  addition  of 
leather  or  hoof-parings  appears  to  expedite  the  process. 
If  there  are  portions  of  the  articles  which  it  is  not  desi- 
rable to  case-harden,  such  portions  are  coated  with  clay 
before  being  inserted  into  the  case-hardening  boxes. 

704.  Small  articles  are  case-hardened  by  heating  them  ., 
to  redness,  and  then  sprinkling  'powdered/errocyanide  of 
potassvum  over  the  heated  surfaces,  after  which  the  articles 
are  returned  to  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes  until  the 
ferrocyanide  quite  disappears  from  the  surface,  upon  which 
they  are  withdrawn,  and  finally  cooled  down  by  being 
dipped  at  once  into  cold  water. 

705.  Oast  or  crucible  steel  was  first  produced  upon  a 
working  scale  and  introduced  into  Sheffield  by  Huntsman 
in  1740,  when  he  succeeded  in  efiecting  the  entire  fusion 
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of  the  metal  placed  in  crucibles  standing  upon  the  bai*s 
of  an  air  furnace  which  was  heated  hj  a  coke  fire 
surrounding  the  crucibles ;  and  finally  he  cast  or  poured 
the  molten  steel  into  cast-iron  moulds  for  the  production 
of  homogeneous  ingots.  The  practice  as  then  introduced 
is  still  pursued  practically  without  modification  in 
Sheffield  and  other  crucible  steel-producing  works  on 
a  large  scale,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  special  qualities 
of  steel  required  for  certain  tools,  tyres,  forgings, 
castings,  &c 

706.  Although  by  the  repeated  reheating,  hammering, 
and  tilting  of  blister  steel  a  tolerable  degree  of  uniformity 
of  composition  and  structure  can  be  obtained  in  the  bars 
produced  therefrom,  yet,  as  already  noted,  blister  steel,  for 
the  reasons  named  (p.  412),  is  never  homogeneous,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  ti'eated  under  the  hammer ;  and  it 
can  only  be  freed  from  its  mechanically  mixed  impurities 
and  rendered  perfectly  homogeneous  by  breaking  up  the 
cemented  bars  and  melting  them  in  crucibles,  and  sub- 
sequently casting  the  metal  into  ingots  of  so-called 
**cas1^steel." 

707.  Oast,  crucible,  or  homogeneous  steel,  as  the  same 
product  is  variously  called,  is  hence  largely  produced  by 
the  melting  of  blister  steel  in  crucibles  or  pots ;  whilst 
bar-iron,  carbon,  manganese  ores,  or  spiegeleisen  are  one 
or  more  of  them  frequently  added  to  the  charge  of  blister 
steel,  according  to  the  temper  and  quality  of  metal  to  be 
obtained  in  the  cast-ingot.  But  cast  crucible  steel  is  also 
very  largely  produced  by  the  fusion  in  crucibles  of  bar- 
iron  or  puddled  steel  along  with  carbon,  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  or  spiegeleisen  in  small  proportions. 

708.  The  steel  melting  house,  or  '<  furnace,"  as  the 
part  of  the  works  devoted  to  the  melting  and  casting  ol 
steel  is  called,  is  somewhat  variously  arranged  according  to 
the  class  and  weight  of  work  intended  to  be  carried  on 
therein ;  but  as  arranged  for  casting  the  usual  run  of 
small  ingots  required  for  the  very  extensive  light  trade  of 
Sheffielc^  the  furnace  or  melting  house  consists  of  various 
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numbers  of  meUmg  holes,  or  fi/reSj  arranged  along  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  melting  house.  The  oonstruction  of  the 
melting  holes  is  the  same,  except  aa  to  size,  for  both  the 
light  and  heavy  trades ;  but  the  general  arrangements  of 
the  melting  department  are  somewhat  modified,  as  will  be 
subsequently  described  when  heavy  ingots  are  the  general 
production.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  melting 
house  are  the  teeming  holes,  or  small  pits,  of  about  3  feet 
in  length  and  2  feet  in  width,  with  a  depth  varying  with 
the  length  of  the  ingots  to  be  cast.  The  teeming  holes 
are  covered  over  with  iron  plates  placed  level  with  the 
general  floor,  except  during  the  period  of  casting  or  teem- 
ing  or  the  preparations  for  the  same.  The  bottom  of  the 
pits  are  prepared  with  a  layer  of  small  coke,  upon  which 
the  several  moulds  stand  for  the  reception  of  the  metal 
from  the  crucibles. 

709.  The  melting  holes  or  fires,  a  (Fig.  84),  form  a 
series  of  rectangular  chambers  arranged  along  the  sides 
of  the  building,  and  which  measure  about  3  feet  from 
the  centre  of  one  hole  to  the  centre  of  the  next,  a  single 
brick  wall  separating  the  holes  from  each  other ;  but  each 
hole  is  lined  with  a  refractory  lining  of  some  6  inches  in 
thickness,  formed  of  fire-brick  tiles  or  of  ganister,  so  that 
the  melting  hole  when  finished  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  crucibles,  is  an  oval  chamber  measuring  about  26  inches 
in  its  major  diameter  by  19  inches  in  its  minor  diameter, 
and  about  3  feet  in  depth  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  fire-bars.  When  ganister,  as  is  usual, 
forms  the  lining  material,  it  is  rammed  in  position  by 
first  placing  upon  the  grate-bars  a  wooden  model  of  the 
internal  form  of  the  fire,  and  upon  the  top  of  which  the 
workman  stands  and  rams  in,  with  a  light  iron  rammer, 
the  moistened  ganister  placed  around  the  model,  thus 
leaving,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  model,  a  cavity  of  the 
dimensions  above  mentioned  and  capable  of  holding  two 
pots  or  crucibles.  The  top  around  the  mouth  of  the  fire 
is  formed  by  an  iron  plate  placed  but  very  little  above 
the  level  of  the  floor.     The  grate-bars,  b,  are  carried  upon 

BB 
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bearen  built  in  the  masoory,  while  beneath  the  gr&te- 
bars  is  the  aihrpit,  a,  the  bcurs  and  ash-pit  being  i^dily 
accessible  from  the  ondergronnd  cellar  or  vault,  d,  which 
runs  parallel  with,  and  in  front  d  the  £ree,  thus  giving 


Fig,  Sl.-CTaaiUs  Cut^teal  XtHting  Tunuoe. 

access  to  the  bottoms  of  mnning  pots  and  the  like  during 
the  working  of  the  fires,  since,  by  withdrawing  a  fire-bar 
or  two,  enough  fiiel  falls  into  the  ash-pit  to  enable 
the  workman  to  examine,  and,  may  be,  to  stop  the  hole 
in  the  running  pot,  &c.  The  cover  of  the  fire  is  formed 
by  a  square  fire-briok,  tile,  quarry,  or  slab,  k,  about 
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3  inches  in  thickness,  held  in  a  wrought-iron  frame  pro- 
vided with  a  projecting  bar  or  handle  for  moving  the 
cover  from  over  i^e  hole.  Each  fire  is  provided  with  its 
own  flue  in  the  form  of  a  small  rectangular  passage,  e,  of 
considerably  less  sectional  area  than  the  furnace  itself ; 
this  flue  leads  into  a  flat  vertical  chimney  or  stack,  F,  of 
about  40  feet  in  height^  which  is  continued  downwards 
below  the  flue,  s,  to  the  ash-pit  into  which  it  opens  at  m, 
and  by  the  insertion  of  a  brick  into  this  opening,  and  also 
into  the  flue,  E,  the  draught  of  each  fire  can  be  regulated 
so  as  to  either  unre  or  to  keep  back  the  fires  as  may  be 
necessary  ^hen  ^ing  large'Lgots.  in  order  that  alfthe 
metal  may  be  molted  and  in  proper  condition  for  teeming 
at  the  same  tima  Five  or  six  of  the  vertical  or  chimney 
flues,  F,  are  carried  up  together,  forming  one  block  or 
stack  for  as  many  holes  as  there  are  flues,  F,  the  adjoin- 
ing batch  of  holes  to  the  same  number  having  their  flues 
carried  up  together  in  the  same  manner.  £ktch  fire  or 
hole  as  thus  described,  holds  two  pots  or  crucibles,  each 
supported  upon  its  own  stool  or  stand  (Fig.  4)  of  about 

4  inches  in  thickness,  to  which  height  the  crucible  is 
raised  above  the  fire-bars. 

710.  Around  the  sides  of  the  melting  house  are  fixed 
shelves,  L,  upon  which  the  fresh  or  green  crucibles  are 
placed  for  drying  before  use,  but  these  are  not  found  in 
such  of  the  large  establishments  as  are  specially  pro- 
vided with  drying  chambers ;  while  outside  the  walls  of 
the  melting  house  it  is  usiial  to  place  the  sheds,  n,  in 
which  the  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  the  crucibles  or 
pots  is  stored^r  dryb^  and  tempering  by  the  heat  of 
the  walls  of  the  melting  house. 

711.  The  crudhles  employed  in  steel  melting  are 
usually  from  16  to  18  inches  high,  and  6  or  7  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  but  special  crucibles  as  also 
larger  sizes  are  now  frequently  used.  These  pots 
are  made  of  mixtures  of  fir&-clays  from  the  coal-measures, 
with  potsherds,  coke  dust,  graphite,  <kc.,  as  described 
on  p.  26,  and  are  covered  by  lids  during  the  fusion  of 
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the  charge  of  metal,  the  Uds  being  also  made  from  fire- 
clays, but  of  an  inferior  class  to  those  employed  for  the 
crucibles.  The  crucibles,  besides  being  well  dried  and 
seasoned  for  at  least  two  weeks  between  beinff  made 
and  used,  require,  previoas  to  insertion  into  the  melting 
furnace,  to  be  slowly  and  gradually  raised  to  redness,  for 
which  purpose  the  melting  house  is  prorided,  at  one  end, 
with  ''annealing  ovens,**  z,  z  (1%.  84).  These  are 
rectangular  chambers  of  fire-brick,  each  capable  of  hold- 
ing twenty  or  thirty  crucibles,  which  are  fitted  at  the 
front  with  iron  doors  sliding  upwards  and  downwards, 
while  above  each  chamber  is  a  small  flue  for  carrying 
away  the  products  of  the  slow  combustion  of  the  fuel  on 
the  grates.  Upon  the  fire-bars  of  each  annealing  oven  a 
layer  of  live  coals  and  small  cinders  or  coke  is  spread, 
and  upon  this  a  batch  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  crucibles 
is  placed,  each  with  its  mouth  downwards,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  crucibles  are  then  filled  up  and  the 
whole  covered  with  small  coke,  after  which  tiie  sliding 
door  is  lowered  and  luted  around,  thus  closing  the  front 
of  the  grates.  Combustion  on  the  grate-bars  goes  on  very 
slowly,  and  the  temperature  throughout  the  crucibles  only 
attains  to  redness  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  hence 
the  crucibles  are  usually  placed  in  the  ovens  in  the  after- 
^n  or  evening  and  iJt  ^there  until  the  following  mom- 
ing,  when  they  are  at  a  black-red  heat,  and  are  removed 
by  tongs  for  conveyance  to  the  melting  holes  into  which 
each  is  inserted  and  placed  upon  its  own  stand  in  the  fira 
712.  The  pots  having  been  thus,  placed  in  the  melting 
holes,  into  wluch  a  small  quantity  of  live  coals  has  been 
previously  introduced,  the  fires  are  now  filled  up  with 
coke  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  crucibles,  and  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  bum  up  slowly,  so  that  in  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  the  pots  are  at  a  red  heat  and  charging 
of  the  metal  into  them  commences.  With  hand-made 
crucibles  there  is  a  hole  left  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot, 
and  the  first  operation  with  such  pots  is  to  go  around  the 
fires  and  throw  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  bottom  of  each, 
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which  thus  fills  the  hole,  and  Mts  or  softens  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  melting  hole,  so  that  the  crucible  and  its 
stand,  after  the  melting  of  the  charge,  are  usually  fixed 
together  and  are  drawn  from  the  fire  firmlj  attached 
when  the  pots  are  lifted  out  for  teeming. 

713.  The  charge  of  blister  steel,  which  has  been 
previously  assorted  and  broken  up  into  small  pieces, 
and  weighed  up  into  the  crucible  charges  of  from  40  to 
60  lbs.  each,  is  now  introduced  into  the  crucibles  through 
a  wrought-iron  funnel-shaped  charger,  placed  by  one  man 
over  the  mouth,  whilst  another  empties  the  charge  of 
metal  from  the  pans  into  the  mouth  of  the  charger,  a 
little  black  oxide  of  manganese  being  also  sometimes  added 
along  with  the  charge.  The  cover  of  each  crucible  is 
now  replaced,  and  the  fires  are  made  up  with  hard  coke  to 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  flue,  e,  when  the  cover,  k,  is 
placed  over  the  melting  hole,  and  in  from  forty-five  to 
fifty-five  minutes  this  first  fire  will  have  burnt  off. 
The  workman  introduces  his  bar  and  potters  down  the 
fuel  hanging  about  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pots, 
so  that  in  the  next  firing  the  coke  gets  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  for  otherwise,  whilst  the  top  of  the 
pot  would  be  r^-hot,  the  lower  end  would  be  compara- 
tively cold,  and  the  metal  probably  set  in  the  crucible 
owing  to  the  fire  drawing  in  cold  air  at  the  bars,  which 
would  not  meet  with  combustible  coke  for  some  dis- 
tance up  the  pots,  and  hence  the  surface  of  the  fire  and 
top  of  the  crucible  would  be  at  ihe  highest  temperature 
although  the  bottom  might  be  cold.  When  the  second  fire 
has  burnt  off,  the  charges  will  have  begun  to  melt,  and 
the  lids  of  the  crucibles  are  then  turned  off,  when  the 
melter  goes  round  with  an  iron  bar  and  introduces 
it  into  each  pot,  by  which  he  can  feel  whether  the 
metal  is  all  fused,  or  whether  any  lumps  of  unmelted 
metal  still  remain,  and  he  gives  instructions  accordingly 
as  to  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  added  to  each  hole  in  this 
the  third  and  last  firing,  so  that  the  whole  number 
of  crucibles  may  be  ready  at  the  same  time.     When  the 
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third  fire  has  burnt  ofi^  the  charges  in  the  several  pots 
ought  to  be  in  a  complete  state  of  fusion  and  ready  for 
teeming.  The  melting  thus  occupies  from  four  to 
five  hours  according  to  the  temper,  &c.,  of  the  steel,  but 
a  second  heat  of  somewhat  lighter  weight  is  worked  off 
in  much  less  time,  about  2^  hours  being  usually  sufficient 
for  a  second  heat  from  the  same  fires  and  crucible& 

714.  The  crucible  charges  being  thus  thoroughly 
melted,  the  fuel  of  the  fire  is  again  pottered  down  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  a  pair  of  tongs  with  strong  concave 
jaws  fitting  around  the  belly  of  the  pot,  a  little  experience 
being  required  on  the  part  of  the  "  pailler-out,"  or  work- 
man who  lifts  the  crucibles  from  the  fires,  so  that  he 
shall  put  sufficient  pressure  on  the  pot  to  ensure  its  being 
drawn  out  without  slipping  from  his  grip ;  but  yet  the 
pressure  must  not  be  such  as  to  crush  up  the  crucible, 
for  the  pots  are  occasionally  somewhat  tender  at  this 
elevated  temperature,  and  are  also  a  little  weak  and  thin 
along  a  line  around  the  top  surface  of  the  fluid  metal 
owing  to  the  corrosion  of  the  crucible  at  this  point  by  the 
slag  floating  above  the  molten  metal. 

715.  The  crucible  with  its  contents  of  fluid  metal, 
having  been  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  landed  on  the 
floor  by  the  puller-out,  is  seized  in  the  bowed  jaws  of  a 
pair  of  tongs,  forming  a  barrow  mounted  on  a  central 
pivot  fixed  to  the  axle  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  whereby  the 
pot  can  be  inclined  for  teeming,  and  also  raised  from 
the  ground  so  as  to  be  run  along  the  iron-plated  floor 
either  to  the  ladle,  or  to  the  teemers  at  Uie  moulds, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ingots  to  be  cast  With 
small  ingots  of  from  2  to  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter  the 
ingots  are  teemed  by  hand,  but  with  larger  sizes  the 
metal  from  the  crucibles  is  first  emptied  into  a  wrought- 
iron  ladle  lined  with  fire-clay,  and  provided  with  a 
tapping-hole  fitted  with  a  firen^lay  plug  or  stopper  in 
the  bottom,  from  which  the  metal  is  afterwards  delivered 
in  a  continuous  stream  into  the  cast-iron  ingot  mould. 
The  ingots  produced  from  the  melting  of  blister-steel  are. 
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however,  usually  of  the  smaller  classes  and  are  teemed 
or  cast  by  hand  into  ingot-moidds,  which  are  cast  in 
two  halves  so  as  to  part  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths 
for  facilitating  the  warming  of  the  moulds,  the  coating 
of  their  inner  surfaces  and  the  removal  of  the  ingots 
therefrom.  The  two  halves  of  the  moulds  are  held 
together  by  rings  passed  over  them  and  tightened  by 
wedges  driven  in  between  the  inside  of  the  ring  and  the 
outside  of  the  mould.  Before  using  the  moulds  each 
half  is  warmed,  and  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  ingot 
the  mould  is  coated  on  its  inner  surface  with  a  layer 
of  carbon,  applied  by  wiping  over  the  heated  mould 
with  oil,  or  instead  of  carbon  the  inner  surface  is 
painted  over  with  a  cream  of  fire-clay  and  water,  or,  as 
is  very  generally  pursued,  coated  with  coal-tar  soot 
by  placing  a  number  of  the  halves  of  moulds  with 
their  inner  surfaces  downwards,  across  a  gantry,  and 
then  parsing  beneath  them  an  open  iron  box  in  which 
coal-tar  is  burning  with  its  smoky  flame  and  emit- 
ting  large  quantities  of  unconsumed  carbon,  which 
is  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  moulds.  After 
the  halves  are  so  coated  or  reeked  they  are  fitted 
together  and  placed  in  the  teeming-holes  in  the  middle 
of  the  melting-house  floor,  the  moulds  being  fixed  at 
a  slight  inclination  towards  the  teemer  that  he  may 
the  better  teem  or  pour  the  metal  from  the  crucible  clean 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mould  without  touching  its  sides, 
otherwise  the  hot  steel  scores  out  the  metal  from  the 
mould  and  fixes  the  ingot  therein.  As  fast  as  the  teemer 
can  empty  the  contents  of  the  crucibles  into  the  moulds, 
relays  of  crucibles  are  brought  to  the  teeming-holes  from 
the  fires  in  the  barrows  already  named. 

716.  Before  teeming,  the  metal  in  the  crucible  is  first 
aJdrmned  or  cleared  of  the  slag  floating  on  its  surface  by 
the  introduction  of  mops  consisting  of  a  bar  of  iron  to 
which  a  knob  of  slag  is  already  attached.  The  mop,  after 
warming,  is  inserted  into  the  crucible,  where  it  imme- 
diately cools  the  slag  with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 
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and  collects  it  npon  itself;  and  by  moving  the  mop 
around  and  over  the  snrfaEbce  of  the  molten  metal,  the 
whole  of  the  slag  can  be  thus  removed,  wh^eupon  the 
clean  surface  of  the  metal  presents  itself  and  the  teem^: 
judges  of  the  best  temperature  at  which  to  cast  the  metal, 
allowing  it  to  stand  in  the  crucible  for  a  minute  or 
so,  if  he  judges  it  to  be  too  hot  If  the  mould  takes 
more  than  the  contents  of  one  crucible  to  fill  it^  it  is 
usual  to  empty  two  pots  into  one,  or  "  double  the  poU,^* 
before  commencing  to  teem  j  and  if  this  be  still  insuffi- 
cient, then  two  teemers  are  employed,  who  can  keep  up 
a  continuous  stream  of  metal  into  the  moulds  until  they 
are  filled 

717.  After  the  teeming  is  completed,  the  pots,  if  in 
good  condition,  are  again  received  in  the  barrows  and  re- 
turned  to  the  pullers-out  at  the  fires,  who,  after  detaching 
adhering  slag  and  clinker  from  the  bottoms  of  the  pots, 
replace  them  in  the  fires  for  the  reception  of  a  second 
charge. 

718.  The  softer  temperg  of  crucible  steel  rise  or  boil 
in  the  moulds  after  teeming,  and  before  the  metal  solidi- 
fies, producing  a  vesicular  or  honey-combed  structure ;  and 
to  partially  prevent  this,  it  is  the  practice  immediately 
after  casting  such  metal  to  insert  a  loosely-fitting  cast- 
iron  stopper  on  to  the  top  of  the  fiuid  steel  in  the  mould, 
and  to  throw  over  and  around  the  stopper  a  little  sand 
so  as  to  hold  it  down.  Instead  of  the  stopper,  sand 
itself  is  frequently  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal 
so  as  to  completely  fill  up  the  mould,  when  a  plate  of 
sheetiron  is  placed  over  this,  and  the  latter  held  down  by 
a  wedge  passing  through  two  eyes  cast  in  l^e  top  of  the 
mould  for  this  purpose  Ha/rder  tempers  of  steel,  con- 
taining 0'7  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  upwards,  settle  down 
after  teeming,  leaving  a  hollow  or  funnel-shaped  tube  or 
pipe  at  the  top  of  the  ingot,  which  requires  to  be  broken 
off,  or  the  ingot  "  topped,"  as  it  is  called,  before  working 
the  same.  By  experience  and  care  in  the  manner  of  teem- 
ing and  in  the  temperature  at  which  the  metal  is  cast,  the 
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honey-comb  and  rising  of  soft  steel,  or  the  piping  of  the 
harder  tempera  of  metal,  can  be  considerably  reduced 
The  difficulties  of  unsoundness  are  greatest  with  the  very 
mild  tempera  of  steel,  but  dead-meUmg  and  careful 
teeming  produce  fairly  sound  ingots  where  the  content  of 
carbon  in  the  steel  amounts  to  about  0*5  per  cent.,  whilst 
piping  can  be  mitigated  by  teeming  the  metal  slowly 
towards  the  end  of  tibe  cast,  so  as  to  continue  the  flow  of 
metal  into  the  mould  whilst  the  process  of  setting  is 
going  on,  and  thus  partially  filling  up  the  pipe. 

719.  When  the  metal  throws  out  sparks  or  teems  flery, 
it  is  said  not  to  be  *'  killed,"  and  it  is  indicative  of  the 
metal  not  having  been  sufficiently  long  in  the  Are  aft^r 
fusion,  and  such  steel  will  yield  unsound  or  honey-combed 
ingots ;  whilst  too  long  exposure  to  the  heat,  or  extreme 
''dead-melting,"  produces  a  metal  that  runs  dull  and 
dead,  affording  ingots  also  of  inferior  quality. 

720.  The  pots  or  crucibles  having  been  emptied,  and 
such  as  are  in  good  condition  replaced  in  the  melting 
holes,  after  the  clearing  away  of  adhering  slag,  kc,  from 
around  the  bottoms  of  &e  crucibles,  the  recharging  for  the 
''  second  heat "  at  once  commences.  The  procedure  ob- 
served in  the  second  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  first 
heat,  except  that  the  crucibles  which  were  charged  with 
70  lbs.  of  metal  in  the  firat  heat  now  receive  but  50  or 
55  lbs.  of  metal,  or  if  the  smaller  crucibles  carrying  but 
50  or  55  lbs.  in  the  first  heat  are  in  use,  then  from  40  to 
45  lbs.  only  are  charged  in  the  second.  The  time  required 
for  the  mdting  of  the  second  heat  is,  as  previously  stated, 
only  about  2^  houra,  and  the  coke  consumed  per  ton  of 
ingots  produced  is  likewise  less  than  in  the  first. 

721.  A  thi/rd  and  occasionally  a  fourth  heat  is  made 
in  like  manner,  but  each  time  with  a  weight  of  charge 
less  than  that  of  its  predecessor;  but  after  from 
three  to  five  continuous  heats  the  "  fire  "  requires  to  cool 
down,  otherwise  the  temperature  becomes  so  high  that 
rapid  corrosion  of  the  melting  hole  ensues,  thereby 
increasing  its  area  as  also  the  consumption    of  fuel; 
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before,  however,  this  point  is  reached  the  crucibles  have 
usually  become  too  thin  and  tender  to  permit  of  further 
meltii^s  beiBg  made  in  them  with  safety. 

722.  Each  of  the  ordinary  white  pots  in  which  medium 
or  hard  tempers  of  steel  are  melted,  ought  to  stand  three 
heats  with  charges  of  50,  45,  and  38  lbs.  of  metal  respec- 
tively ;  but  for  melting  the  softer  tempers  the  heavier 
charges  and  larger  black  or  plumbago  crucibles  are 
used,  which  last  much  longer.  The  ordinary  steel- 
melting  crucibles  after  once  being  allowed  to  cool  become 
useless,  for  they  cannot  be  reheated  without  danger  and 
almost  certainty  of  fracture;  but  special  plumbago 
crucibles  may,  with  care,  be  coole^  and  reheated. 

723.  From  2^  to  3  tons  of  hard  coke,  according  to  the 
hardness  of  the  steel  produced,  are  consumed  in  melting 
1  ton  of  steel  by  the  above  process,  but  if  the  coke  be 
soft  and  dirty,  then  this  amount  is  increased,  and  the 
consumption  attains  occasionally  to  as  much  as  4^  or  5 
tons  of  coke  to  the  ton  of  ingots  produced. 

724.  The  arrangements  above  described  for  the  casting 
and  teeming  of  steel  ingots  prepared  by  the  fusion  of 
bHster-steel  are  observed  when  similar  small  ingots  are 
to  be  cast  from  steel  produced  by  the  melting  of  bcMr-iron 
or  puddled  steel  with  carbon,  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
or  spiegeleisen ;  but  for  the  production  of  crucible  steel 
ingots  weighing  5,  10,  20,  or  40  tons  each,  cemen- 
tation steel  is  not  employed,  the  metal  for  such  ingots 
being  invariably  prepared  either  by  the  melting  and 
carburisation  of  bar-iron,  or  by  the  fusion  of  puddled  steel, 
the  melting-house  arrangements  being  then  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, and  the  melting  holes  larger  than  those  last 
described. 

725.  In  the  larger  continental  works  with  which  the 
author  has  been  associated,  and  where  the  casting  of  ingots 
of  crucible  steel  of  the  heaviest  weights  is  a  regular  pro- 
ceeding, the  melting  house  forms  in  plan  a  cross,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  placed  the  casting-pit,  commanded  by 
suitable  cranes  for  lifting  the  heavy  ingots  and  moulds 
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then  required ;  whilst  the  melting  holes  themselves  are 
lined  with  fire-brick  lumps,  and  are  built  sufficiently  large 
to  hold  four  crucibles  each,  and  the  fires  are  arranged  so 
as  to  have  one  hexagonal  stack  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
formed  by  each  four  of  such  melting  holes.  The  charges 
for  each  crucible  here  employed  weigh  from  70  to  76  lbs.  of 
puddled  steel,  or  of  a  mixture  of  puddled  steel  and  bar-iron, 
the  desired  temper  of  the  metal  being  regulated  by  the 
addition  of  small  proportions  of  spiegeleisen  or  of  ferro- 
manganesa  The  puddled  steel  for  melting  purposes  is 
shingled  and  made  into  slabs,  which  are  then  drawn  under 
the  hammer  into  bars  of  1^  inch  square,  which  are  cut  up 
at  the  shears  into  small  pieces  suitable  for  introduction 
into  the  crucibles.  The  procedure  observed  in  firing  and 
melting  is  the  same  as  that  to  be  described  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cast-steel  from  bar-iron.  In  such  works  as  pro- 
duce heavy  ingots  for  the  construction  of  heavy  ordnance, 
the  steel  usually  contains  from  0*4  to  0'6  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  and  the  crucibles  are  of  the  class  known  in  Sheffield 
as  black  pots.  The  crucibles  are  dried  or  tempered  in 
chambers  through  which  hot  air  is  constantly  driven  by 
a  large  fan  (p.  29),  and  the  pots  are  kept  in  these  drying 
chambers  until  required  for  insertion  into  the  melting 
holes,  when  they  are  sufficiently  warm  to  permit  of  their 
introduction  ready  charged  with  metal,  wi^out  the  inter- 
mediate special  annealing  stage  described  in  the  preceding 
sections.  After  the  insertion  of  the  crucibles  the  fires 
are  filled  with  coke,  and  the  process  proceeds  as  already 
described. 

726.  For  the  casting  of  heavy  steel-ingots  the  metal 
is  run  into  the  mould  from  one  or  more  troughs  or  runners, 
arranged  so  that  gangs  of  men  bringing  up  the  crucibles 
charged  with  molten  steel  direct  from  the  melting  holes 
pour  their  contents  into  one  of  the  runners  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  constant  fiow  into  the  cast-iron  ingot 
mould  which  stands  in  the  pit  in  the  centre  of  the 
melting  house  or  steel  foundry,  and  which  mould  has 
been  previously  well  warmed  and  coated  with  a  wash 
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of  fire-clay.  In  casting  very  he&yj  masses  of  steel 
the  number  of  crucibles  required  and  the  rapidity 
of  emptying  them,  do  notlermit  of  more  thLi  i 
comparatively  smaU  number  of  the  crucibles  being  re- 
turned  to  the  melting  holes  for  a  second  heat,  and  the 
majority  of  the  crucibles,  after  emptying  their  contents 
into  the  runners,  are  accordingly  dropped  through  openings 
in  the  floor  into  the  cellar  beneath,  by  which  arrange- 
ment the  floor  of  the  foundry  is  kept  clear  during  the 
casting  process.  The  heavy  masses  of  steel  are  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  mould  for  three  or  four  hours  before  the  mould 
is  lifted  or  stripped  from  the  ingot,  and  the  latter  moved. 

727.  Other  of  the  continental  crucible  furnaces  are 
built  to  hold  as  many  as  tw&rUy-fowr  (yrucibles  each,  in 
which  case  the  pulling  out  of  the  crucibles  from  the 
furnace  is  facilitated  by  the  application  of  a  mechanical 
arrangement  fixed  below  the  ash-pit,  and  by  which  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  with  the  pots  upon  it  is  lifted  at 
once  to  the  level  of  the  floor. 

728.  The  Siemens  regenerative  gas  fumaoe  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  melting  qf  steel  in  crudbleSf  with  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed.  This 
furnace  is  supplied  with  regenerators,  reversing  valves, 
chimney  stack,  and  gas-producers  as  described  for  the 
open-hearth  steel-melting  furnace  and  the  Siemens  re- 
heating furnace ;  and  the  heating  of  the  furnace,  with 
the  course  of  the  gases  and  of  the  flame,  is  directed  and 
controlled  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for 
the  furnaces  named,  except  that  the  furnace  for  melting 
steel  in  crucibles  is  itself  smaller,  and  the  regenerators 
have,  therefore,  a  proportionately  smaller  heating  surface. 
The  furnace  chamber.  A,  like  the  ordinary  melting 
hole,  is  placed  below  the  floor  level,  the  movable  arched 
roof,  D,  alone  standing  above  the  floor  (Fig.  85)  exactly 
like  the  cover  of  the  melting  hole  first  described.  One 
pair  of  regenerators  is  built  at  each  side  of  the  melting 
hole  or  furnace,  the  heating  chamber  itself  thus  standing 
on  an  arched  vault  between  the  two  pairs  of  regeneratorS| 
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B,B.  Such  funiaceeai«rectanf(u]ar  in  Bh^ie,  and  generally 
constructed  so  as  to  hold  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
crucibles,  arranged  as  a  double  row  in  each  hole  or 
furnace,  and  each  pot  carrying  a  charge  of  from  60  to  80 
Iba.  of  metoL  £ach  hole  or  furnace  is  covered  by  tJiree 
movable  s^mente,  D,  forming  the  roof  of  the  same,  while 
the  longitudinal  walla  of  the  melting  chamber  incline 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  so  that  the  furnace  is  about 
2  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  3  feet  in  width  across  the 
bed.     With  sutdi  furnaces  1  ton  of  steel  can  be  melted 
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with  about  2J  tons  of  ordinary  small  coal,  while  from 
five  to  six  heats  can  be  got  out  in  the  twenty-four  hours; 
but  unless  the  furnaces  are  carefully  worked,  greater 
loss  is  sufiered  from  destruction  of  pots  and  loss  of 
metal,  or  from  imperfectly  melted  steel,  than  occurs  with 
the  ordinary  furnaces.  In  some  furnaces  of  tiiis  class 
the  arrangement  already  named,  of  fixing  a  lift  below 
the  bed  of  the  furnace  for  elevating  it  and  the  crucibles 
all  at  (moe  to  the  floor  level,  instead  of  withdrawing  each 
one  separately,  has  been  applied. 

729.  In  France,  also,  small  nacrow  reverbeiatcffy 
fornaces  are  sometimes  employed,  into  which  various 
numbers  of  crucibles  are  inserted  for  the  melting  of 
BteeL  In  these  fumacea  the  fuel  is  consumed  as  usual 
upoB  a  separate  grate,  but  the  combustion  is  promoted 
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by  an  atmospheric  blast  introduced  beneath  the  grate- 
bars,  whilst  the  draught  is  provided  by  a  powerful  stack. 

730.  At  Pittsburg,  U.S.,  plumbago  crucibles  of  a 
larger  capacity  than  those  employed  in  England  are 
generally  used,  with  charges  of  about  1  cwt.  each,* 
and  the  melting  is  made  in  furnaces  each  holding  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  pots,  and  working  off  five  charges 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  consumption  of  1  ton 
of  small  coal  to  the  ton  of  steel  melted. 

731.  The  methods  of  producing  steol  from  bar-iron  by 
the  direct  fusion  of  the  metal  with  charcoal  and  spiegel- 
eisen  are  generally  pursued  in  the  production  of  the 
crucible  cast-steel  employed  for  constructiye  purposes. 
The  method  of  procedure  is  similar  to  that  already 
described  for  the  production  of  cast-steel  from  blister- 
steel  or  cementation  bars,  except  that  unconyerted  bars  of 
malleable  iron  similar  to  those  used  for  cementation,  are 
cut  up  in  the  shearing  room  into  small  pieces  of  about 
|-inch  or  1-inch  cubes,  and  are  charged  as  before  into 
ihe  pots  (crucibles),  with  the  addition,  however,  of  from 
^  oz.  to  8  oz.  of  charcoal,  according  to  the  temper  which 
the  steel  is  required  to  have ;  and  subsequently,  after  the 
second  fire  has  been  worked  off,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
white  highly  manganiferous  pig-iron  known  as  spiegel- 
eisen  is  added.  But  for  the  production  of  the  mildest 
qualities  of  steel,  no  direct  addition  of  carbon  to  the 
charge  is  necessaiy,  the  desired  earburisation  being 
effected  entirely  by  the  small  addition  of  spiegeleisen 
made  towards  the  end  of  the  melting,  together  with  the 
small  proportion  of  carbon  absorbed  from  the  black  or 
plumbago  pots  in  which  such  metal  is  melted.  The  pots 
in  which  the  fusion  of  soft  steel  is  made  contain  con- 
siderably more  graphite  or  plumbago,  than  do  the  white 
pots  preferred  for  the  fusion  of  blister-steel  and  the 
harder  tempers  of  steel  generally.  Such  plumbago 
crucibles  contain  only  just  sufficient  clay  to  give  to 
the  materials  employed   in   their  production  sufficient 

•  Sir  W.  SiemenB,  F.B.S. :  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1877. 
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cohesion  to  bear  the  necessary  pressure  and  manipu- 
lation required  in  the  manufacture  of  the  crucibles,  and 
for  the  movement  of  the  same  to  and  from  the  furnaces  ; 
but  these  pots  do  not  require  the  same  care  as  to  anneal- 
ing before  introduction  into  the  melting  holes  as  the 
white  pots  already  referred  to. 

732.  For  the  production  of  a  steel  that  shall  v^eld  easily 
to  either  iron  or  steel,  but  which  will  also  sensibly  harden 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  heating  and  cooling,  such  as 
is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  classes  of 
cutlery,  as  also  for  special  requirements  of  the  engineer's 
use,  &c.,  laiger  proportions  of  charcoal  are  added  to  the 
charge,  but  without  any  addition  of  spiegeleisen,  whilst 
a  few  ounces  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  are  added 
instead  of  the  latter. 

733.  The  charcoal  used  for  addition  to  the  crucible 
charges  is  by  preference  that  obtained  from  the  oak,  that 
produced  irom  the  softer  woods  being  but  rarely 
employed. 

734.  The  best  crucible  tteel  is  produced  by  the  use 
of  the  Swedish  bar-iron  smelted  with  charcoal  from 
magnetic  iron  ores  which  are  practically  free  from 
both  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  hence  such  irons  as 
the  Dannemora  and  Persberg  brands,  which  are  of  this 
class,  are  in  request  for  steel  melting  purposes,  and 
command  correspondingly  high  prices  in  the  market. 

735.  Swedish  bars  are  all  marked  with  a  distinc- 
tive letter,  brand,  or  mark,  ceded  by  the  Swedish 
Government  to  the  owners  of  certain  works,  and  the  use 
of  which  brands  is  also  regulated  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Amongst  the  Dannemora  brands  commanding 
the  highest  prices  may  be  mentioned  the  Lofsta  iron  or 
"  Hoop  L  "  brand,  while  "  double  bullet "  is  another  of 
the  first-class  Swedish  marks.  "  W  and  Crown "  and 
**  Hoop  F  "  belong  to  the  middle  class  of  these  brands, 
while  amongst  the  commoner  Dannemora  marks  of 
Swedish  bars  much  used  for  steel  purposes  are  the 
"little  S''  and  "Gridiron"  brands. 
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736.  Wootz  is  the  name  applied  to  a  hard  Indian 
cmcible  steel,  prepared,  according  to  the  primitiye 
methods  there  pursaed,  by  melting  about  1  lb.  of 
malleable  iron  in  small  nnbnmt  fire-clay  cracibles,  which 
are  heated  in  a  kind  of  blast-fumace.  About  10  per 
cent,  of  fine-chopped  wood  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  Cassia  cnurioulcttct,  is  added  to  the  metal 
in  the  crucibles,  while  the  surface  al  the  charge  is  then 
covered  over  with  green  leaves  of  the  Asclepis  gi^antec^ 
and  the  crucible  is  covered  either  with  wetted  clay  or 
with  a  lid  luted  on  to  the  pot.  After  the  crucibles  have 
been  dried  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  of  them  are  charged  as  above  and  then 
built  in  an  arched  or  dome  form  over  the  bottom  of  a 
small  hearth  supplied  with  blast  by  two  pairs  of  bellows, 
and  to  which  the  fuel  (charcoal)  is  introduced  as 
required.  After  exposure  in  such  a  furnace  during 
from  two  to  three  or  four  hours,  the  whole  is  allowed 
to  cool  down,  when  the  crucibles  are  removed  and  the 
button  or  small  cake  of  metal  collected  in  the  bottom 
of  each  crucible  is  removed  by  breaking  up  the  crucibla 
The  cakes  so  obtained  are  afterwards  heated  for  several 
hours  before  the  blast  in  a  charcoal  fire,  whereby  the 
cakes  are  raised  almost  to  a  welding  heat,  and  are  finally 
drawn  down  into  bars  of  steel  which  are  usually  very 
hard  in  temper,  aud  require  considerable  care  in  working. 

737.  Numerous  physics  have  been  proposed  and 
employed  in  Sheffield  and  other  crucible-steel  producing 
districts  to  enable  superior  cast  crucible  steel  to  be  made 
whilst  using  only  inferior  Swedish  or  British  bar-irons 
in  its  production ;  but,  so  far  as  the  author  is  awEure, 
none  of  these  have  been  signally  successful.  Amongst 
the  nostrums  so  proposed,  the  addition  of  which  in  very 
small  proportions  to  the  crucible  charge  at  some  stage  or 
other  of  the  melting  process  is  to  produce  the  result 
named,  are  ammonic  chloride,  common  salt,  rock  salt, 
potassio  prussiate,  potassic  chromate,  nitre,  potassio 
iodide,     and    certain    fluorides    (Henderson    process). 
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Manganese^  however,  either  as  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  or  in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese,  is  now  imiversally  employed  with  undoubted 
advantage;  whilst  alloys  of  the  rarer  metals,  sach  as 
tungsten,  chromium,  titanium,  <fec.,  are  somewhat  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  production  of  special  steels,  more 
particularly  of  the  harder  tempers  required  for  tools,  &c. 
738.  The  use  of  potassic  iodide  constitutes  the 
"  Sherman  process,"  by  which  it  is  expected  that  the 
introduction  of  a  few  grains  of  this  salt  into  the 
Trucible  charge  will,  in  virtue  of  the  stronsj  chemical 
affinity  existing  between  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus, 
bring  about  the  removal  of  the  latter  elements  from  the 
metal  in  the  crucibles,  with  the  effect  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  steel ;  but  the  author  has  failed  to  note 
any  decided  adviuitage  attending  its  use,  either  as  to 
chemical  purity  or  superior  behaviour  under  mechanical 
tests  of  the  steel  so  obtained. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE   PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL   BT  THE  DECAEBURI8ATI0N   OF 
PIO-IRON  IN  THE  FINERY  Oft  THE  PUDDLING  FURNACE. 

739.  The  method  of  obtaining  steel  by  the  decar- 
burisation  of  pig-iron,  according  to  the  process  as 
formerly  carried  on  in  the  open-hearth  fineries  of  Styria 
and  Carinthia,  produces  a  material  known  as  "raw 
steel,"  which  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  many  of 
the  useful  purposes  for  which  blister-steel  is  available 
The  process  is  not,  however,  pursued  in  England,  and  is 
only  applied  to  a  very  limited  degree  on  the  Continent. 

740.  The  Styrian  method  of  producing  steel  in  the 
operirhearth  finery  is  conducted  in  small  hearths  supplied 
with  blast  from  a  pair  of  bellows  driven  by  a  water- 
wheel,  while  charcoal  is  used  as  the  fuel  of  the  hearth, 

00 
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and  the  pig-iron  treated  is  a  highly  manganif  erons  iron 
produoed  from  spathic  iron  ore&  The  process  is 
commenced  by  filling  np  snch  a  hearth  with  burning 
charcoal,  when  the  pig-iron  which  has  been  run  for  the 
purpose  into  slabs  or  plates  of  some  1^  inch  in  thickness, 
is  melted  before  the  twyer  and  &lls  down  during  its 
fusion  on  to  the  hearth,  whilst  during  the  first  stages 
of  the  process  oxidising  materials  as  hammer-scale  and 
rich  slags,  are  also  added  to  the  charge.  The  pig-iron 
melts  at  first  quite  fluid,  but  rapidly  thickens  and 
becomes  pasty  under  the  decarburising  influence  of  the 
blast  and  of  the  highly  basic  slags  with  which  the  molten 
metal  is  covered,  whereupon  another  slab  of  pig-iron  is 
melted  before  the  blast,  and,  running  down  upon  the  pasty 
metal  in  the  hearth,  renders  the  whole  again  quite  fluid, 
but,  the  decarburising  action  repeating  itself,  the  charge 
soon  resumes  its  pasty  condition,  when  a  third  slab  is 
melted  before  the  twyer,  as  before;  but  after  this  and  tlie 
subsequent  additions  of  pig-iron  only  the  central  portions 
of  the  mass  on  the  hearth  become  fluid,  with  an  outer 
pasty  ring  surrounding  it.  In  this  manner  six  or  eight 
slabs  of  pig-iron  are  successively  added,  altogether  yield- 
ing from  200  to.  300  lbs.  of  a  spongy  iron,  which  collects 
on  the  hearth  of  the  finery,  whereupon  the  slag  is  run 
off,  and  the  mass  is  raised  from  amongst  the  charcoal 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  divided  up  into  wedge- 
shaped  masses,  each  of  which  is  then  drawn  down  under 
a  hammer  with  a  tup  weighing  from  5  to  6  cwts.  The 
bars  so  obtained  are  very  irregular  in  composition,  and 
require  breaking  up,  assorting,  and  rendering  more  uni- 
form by  the  welding  together  of  the  different  pieces,  when 
the  resulting  bars  are  a  second  time  broken  up  and  re- 
welded  for  a  like  purpose. 

741.  The  Carinthian  process  differs  from  the  Styrian 
process  just  described  principally  in  the  increased  size 
of  the  hearth  employed,  and  tiLe  somewhat  larger  charges 
of  pig-iron  operated  upon. 

742.  Paddled  steed  is  the  product  of  a  decarburisation 
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method  conducted  in  a  puddling  furnace,  identical  in 
many  respects  with  that  employed  for  the  puddling  of 
malleable  iron,  and  the  procedure  observed  in  the 
production  of  puddled  steel  is  also  similar  to  that 
followed  where  malleable  iron  is  being  obtained.  The 
production  of  puddled  steel  is  somewhat  extensively 
carried  on  upon  the  Continent,  where  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  bars  to  be  subsequently 
cut  up  and  remelted  in  crucibles  for  the  production  of 
cast-steel. 

743.  The  fwmace  employed  for  the  preparation  of 
puddled  steel  differs  from  the  puddling  furnace  already 
described  (p.  255)  in  having  a  smaller  bed,  although 
the  grate,  flue,  and  chimney  areas  are  the  same ' 
or,  in  other  words,  the  proportion  between  the  ait;** 
of  the  grate-bars,  <&c.,  to  that  of  the  bed  is  made 
greater  when  steel  is  to  be  produced;  also  the  depth 
of  fuel  upon  the  bars  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  inches  to  the  height  of  the  fire-bridge,  whereby 
a  greater  control  over  the  nature  of  the  flame  is  possible, 
and  a  non-oxidising,  neutral,  or  reducing  flame  is  more 
readily  obtained  than  with  the  ordinary  furnace,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  gas  furnaces  of  Sir  W.  Siemens 
are  applied  with  more  success  to  the  production  of 
puddled  steel  than  to  that  of  malleable  iron. 

744.  The  furnace  charge  usually  consists  of  from  3  to 
4  cwts.  of  pig-iron  rich  in  carbon  and  manganese,  such  as 
the  spiegeleisens ;  but  generally  mixtures  of  different 
classes  of  irons  are  avoided  as  tending  to  produce  irre- 
gularities in  the  product,  owing  to  one  portion  "  coming 
to  nature  "  before  another  despite  the  vigorous  rabbling 
which  is  always  maintained.  The  charge  is  broken  up 
into  fragments  of  a  tolerably  uniform  size,  and  is  spread 
evenly  over  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  where  the  whole 
is  then  melted  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  prevent 
unnecessary  oxidation.  During  the  meUing-down  stage^ 
lasting  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  the  temperature  of 
the  furnace  is  kept  higher  than  in  ike  ordinary  puddling 
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operation,  bo  that  on  the  completion  of  this  stage  the 
whole  should  be  perfectly  fused,  and  well  covered  with 
a  fluid  slag.  The  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  product  are  largely  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  the  slag,  and  hence  the  necessity  in  this 
process  of  using  a  manganiferous  pig-iron,  since  the 
manganese  whilst  contributing  to  the  fluidity  of  the 
cinder,  also  diminishes  its  decarburising  influence.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  melting-down  period  the  damper 
is  closed,  and  the  temperature  reduced  so  as  to  prevent 
the  firn'ng  from  going  on  with  too  great  rapidity ;  but, 
as  the  charge  thickens  and  rises,  the  damper  is  carefully 
raised  to  keep  the  charge  fluid,  while  repeated  and 
vigorous  stirring  or  rabbling  of  the  charge  beneath 
the  fluid  cinder,  is  effected,  and  after  from  thirty  to 
forty  or  fifty  minutes  floating  granules  of  metal  begin 
to  appear,  and  the  boiling  stage  ensues,  whereupon  the 
chimney  damper  is  again  closed,  and  the  hearth  is  filled 
thereby  with  a  non-oxidising  atmosphere  and  flame 
which  prevents  the  decarburisation  of  the  charge  from 
proceeding  with  too  much  rapidity.  The  temperature  of 
the  furnace  gradually  falls  during  the  boiling  stage,  and 
during  this  period  also,  and  more  especially  towards  the 
close  of  the  process,  a  poor,  very  fluid,  and  but  slightly 
oxidising  slag  is  required,  since,  if  the  slag  be  too  viscous 
and  highly  oxidising,  then  the  decarburisation  of  the 
charge  proceeds  with  too  great  rapidity,  and  the  quality 
of  the  product  is  deteriorated. 

745.  Throughout  the  boiling  and  fining  stage  the 
same  state  of  effervescence  or  ebullition  due  to  the  escape 
of  jets  of  carbonic  oxide  from  the  bath  of  metal,  is 
observed  as  that  which  takes  place  when  malleable  iron  is 
the  object  of  the  process;  but  in  the  present  case  the 
decarburisation  of  the  metal  on  the  bed  of  the  furnace 
is  stopped  at  an  earKer  period  than  when  malleable  iron 
is  to  be  produced.  The  appearance  of  the  particles,  or 
granules  of  metal  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  cinder  or 
slag  during  the  rabbling  of  the  boiling  stage,  indicates 
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the  progress  of  the  process,  as  well  as  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  final  product;  for  when  the  furnace  is 
working  satisfactorily,  the  granules  appear  brilliant  in 
lustre,  white  and  granular,  yielding  probably  a  fine-grained 
steel  of  good  quality ;  but  if  the  particles  are  coarsely 
granular  and  flaky,  then  the  steel  is  usually  coarsely 
granular,  imperfectly  refined,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

746.  The  boiling  andjining  stage  usually  occupies  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  after  which  the  "balling" 
of  the  charge  commences ;  this  is  an  operation  demanding 
care  and  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  and 
according  to  requirements  the  charge  is  either  all  balled 
at  once  into  a  single  ball,  or  it  is  divided  into  smaller 
portions  or  balls. 

747.  The  hailing  of  tlie  charge  is  effected  with  the 
damper  down,  and  the  furnace  is  thus  filled  with  a  non- 
oxidising  smoky  flame,  so  that  aU  decaxburisation  ia 
stopped  during  this  stage  of  the  process,  and  the  tempe- 
rature is  also  kept  lower  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  the  puddling  for  malleable  iron. 

748.  The  shingling  of  the  pibddled  halls  is  effected  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that 
employed  in  the  shingling  of  the  puddled  balls  of  malle- 
able iron  ;  but  more  care  is  required  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  shingling  or  hammering  of  the  metal,  especiaUy  if 
the  temper  of  the  steel  be  hard,  since  the  puddled  balls 
are  not  so  solid,  and  hence  require  lighter  blows  at  the 
commencement  than  are  permissible  when  the  product  is 
malleable  iron. 

749.  The  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  puddling 
of  steel  are  essentially  the  same,  or  are  strictly  analogous 
to  those  already  detailed  as  occurring  in  the  puddling 
furnace  for  the  production  of  malleable  iron.  Puddled 
steel  shows  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
the  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  manganese 
present  in  the  pig-iron  from  which  it  is  produced,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  accompanying  analyses,  published  by 
Schelling,  of  the  original  pig-iron,  the  steel  puddled  there- 
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from,  and  of  the  slags  produced  during  the  process,  as 
carried  on  in  a  gas-furnace  at  Zorge,  in  the  Hartz,  work- 
ing upon  a  mixture  of  white  with  grey  pig-iron. 

Akaltsbb  of  Pzo-ulon,  Puddlbd  Stbbl,  and  Slags  fbok 

THB  Puddling  Fubnacb. 
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750.  The  conduct  of  the  process,  as  aboye  described, 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  pig-boiling  process  (p.  261), 
except,  that  for  the  production  of  puddled  steel,  the 
decarburisation  or  fining  of  the  pig-iron  is  effected  more 
slowly  although  less  completely  than  in  pig-boiliug;  thus 
the  process  for  the  production  of  puddled  steel  lasts  from 
one  hour  and  fifty-five  minutes  to  two  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes,  permitting  of  only  five  or  six  charges  being 
worked  off  during  the  twelve  hours ;  while  the  puddling 
or  pig-boiling  process  for  the  production  of  malleable 
iron,  usually  lasts  only  from  one  hour  and  thirty-five 
minutes  to  one  hour  and  fifty-five  minutes  per  charge  when 
working  the  usual  charges  in  single  furnaces,  or  between 
six  and  seven  charges  are  worked  off  during  the  day  of 
twelve  hours.  The  consimiption  of  /itel,  also,  which 
ranges  between  20  and  25  cwt&  of  coal  to  the  ton  of  malle- 
able iron  produced,  reaches  to  25,  30,  or  35  cwts.  of  the 
same  coal  for  the  production  of  a  ton  of  puddled  steel ; 
but  the  use  of  the  Siemens  gas  furnace  in  the  puddling 
of  steel  is  attended  with  a  considerable  economy  in  fuel ; 
the  metal  produced,  however,  is  said  to  be  less  homo- 
geneous, from  the  presence  of  intermixed  cinder,  necessi- 
tating re-melting,  whilst  the  metal  also  welds  very  imper- 
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f  ectly.  The  loss  of  weight  between  the  puddled  steel  bar 
and  the  original  pig-iron  is  between  6  and  9  percent.,  or, 
as  might  be  expected,  slightly  less  than  when  malleable 
iron  is  produced. 

751.  The  slag  or  cinder  from  the  puddling  of  steel,  is 
more  fluid,  is  less  rich  in  iron  and  is  consequently  less  de- 
carburising  than  the  cinder  occurring  in  the  corresponding 
stages  of  the  puddling  of  malleable  iron.  For  maintaining 
this  condition  of  the  slags  such  materials  as  quartz,  clay, 
mill-cinder,  poor  slags,  &c,  are  added  to  the  furnace 
during  the  melting-down  stage;  and  for  still  further 
promoting  the  fluidity,  dbc.,  of  the  cinder,  black  oxide  of 
manganese  is  sometimes  added  before  balling  up  the 
meted. 

752.  As  in  the  crucible  steel  processes,  so  also  in  the 
puddling  of  steel,  the  use  of  various  physics  for  the 
elimination  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  from  the  charge 
have  been  proposed  and  tried.  Of  such  are  potassic 
chromate,  potassic  ferrocyanide,  and  other  cyanogen  com- 
pounds or  mixtures  containing  carbon;  but  a  more 
general  physic  sometimes  employed  in  this  process  is 
SchafhaulVs  powder^  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  common  salt,  and  potter's  clay.  It 
is  added  at  intervals  during  the  rabbling  of  the  charge, 
and  before  the  balling  up. 

753.  The  shingled  blooms  of  puddled  steel  are  re- 
heated either  in  the  hollow  flre  or  in  the  balling  furnace 
before  either  tilting  under  the  hammer,  or  rolling  into 
bar& 

754.  Mr.  Kiepe,  under  whose  patent  the  production  of 
puddled  steel  was  formerly  carried  on  at  the  Mersey  Steel 
and  Iron  Company's  works,  and  at  the  Low  Moor  Iron- 
works, proposed  to  work  upon  less  than  the  usual  charges 
of  pig-iron,  and  so  he  introduced  only  about  2^  cwts. 
of  metal  at  each  heat.  The  patentee  also  appeared  to 
attach  considerable  importance  to  the  working  of  the 
furnace  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  for  which 
purpose,  as  the  metal  melted,  the  damper  was  partially 
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closed;  and  afterwards  twelve  or  fourteen  shovelsful 
of  forge  or  mill-cinder  were  added,  and  the  whole 
carefully  melted  down,  after  which  the  molten  metal  was 
worked  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a 
mixture  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  common  salt,  and 
clay,  all  ground  together.  After  the  lapse  of  some  minutes 
the  chimney  damper  required  to  be  raised,  and  about 
40  lbs.  of  p4iron  ^as  plLed  near  the  fire-bridge  upon  a 
bed  of  coke  put  there  for  the  purpose,  so  that  when  the 
bath  began  to  boil  and  the  pig  near  the  bridge  was 
trickling  down  into  it,  the  whole  of  the  pig-iron  was 
then  raked  down  into  the  bath  of  metal  and  the  mixture 
well  incorporated,  whereupon  boiling  commenced,  jets 
of  carbonic  oxide  issued  from  the  surface  and  grains  of 
steel  began  to  appear  through  the  surface  of  the  cinder; 
the  damper  was  then  partly  closed  and  the  rabbling 
continued,  the  jets  of  carbonic  oxide  gradually  disappear- 
ing as  the  metallic  gi-ains  collected  together,  and  the 
whole  mass  assumed  a  pasty  consistency.  The  charge 
was  then  balled  up  into  several  balls,  the  portion  not 
forming  the  first  balls  being  kept  well  covered  with 
cinder,  and  it  was  said  that  if  the  temperature  was 
maintained  too  high  throughout  this  stage,  the  charge 
afforded  less  uniform  results,  and  much  of  the  metal 
passed  into  the  condition  of  malleable  iron.  The  balls 
were  subsequently  shingled  and  worked  into  bars  as 
usual. 

755.  Amongst  other  processes  for  the  partial  decarburi- 
sation  and  elimination  of  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus 
from  pig-iron  with  the  production  of  steel  thereby,  are 
the  chemical  methods  of  refining  proposed  by  Mr.  Heaton 
and  Mr.  Henderson. 

756.  The  Heaton  Process,  known  also  as  the  nitrate 
procesSj  is  a  refining  operation  in  which  sodio  nitrate 
instead  of  atmospheric  air  is  employed  as  the  refin- 
ing agent.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  circular 
cupola  or  converter,  formed  of  iron  plates  lined  with 
fire-brick  or  fire-clay  and  fitted  with  a  movable  bottom 
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secured  to  the  body  of  the  cupola  by  iron  clamps.  Into 
this  bottom  is  introduced  the  charge  of  10  or  1 2  Iba  of  sodic 
nitrate  to  the  hundredweight  of  metal  to  be  refined, 
and  this  is  covered  with  a  perforated  cast-iron  plate 
to  prevent  its  floating  upwards  as  the  fluid  cast-iron  is 
subsequently  run  into  the  converter,  whilst  a  little  silica 
(sand)  and  air-slacked  lime  are  also  sometimes  added 
along  with  the  nitrate. 

757.  The  sodic  nitrate  being  thus  charged  into  the 
bottom  of  the  converter  and  secured  in  position  by  the 
perforated  plate  just  mentioned,  the  molten  pig-iron  is 
then  run  in  from  above  through  a  spout  provided  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  about  two  minutes  brown  nitrous  fumes 
begin  to  appear  within  the  converter,  followed  by  blackish 
grey  and  then  whitish  fumes,  but  it  is  only  after  some 
five  or  six  minutes  that  the  cast-iron  perforated  plate  is 
melted  by  the  fluid  pig-iron,  whereupon  a  violent  reaction 
immediately  ensues,  accompanied  by  an  active  state  of 
ebullition  in  the  metal  and  the  emission  of  a  bright  yellow 
sodium  flame  from  the  chimney  or  top  of  the  cupola. 
After  continuing  for  about  1^  minute  the  ebullition 
ceases  and  the  metal  settles  down,  whereupon  the  bottom 
of  the  cupola  is  detached,  and  removed  upon  a  truck 
placed  beneath  the  converter.  The  crude  steel  and  slag 
are  then  poured  or  turned  out  on  to  the  floor,  since  the 
metal  is  not  sufficiently  fluid  to  permit  of  its  being  directly 
cast  into  ingots. 

758.  The  crude  steel  so  obtained  is  broken  up  and 
the  pieces  are  subjected  to  sundry  pilings,  reheatings,  and 
shingling  into  blooms,  which  are  again  cut  up  and  again 
reheated  for  rolling  into  bars ;  or,  instead  of  piling  and 
shingling  into  blooms  as  just  mentioned,  the  crude  steel 
is  at  once  hammered  into  blooms  or  flat  cakes,  which 
are  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  sorted  carefully,  and 
then  melted  in  crucibles  for  the  production  of  cast-steel 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  process  yields,  however, 
a  very  irregular  product,  and  is  not  carried  out  on  a 
manufacturing  scale. 
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Analtbbs  of  Pboducts,  &c.,  op  thb  Hbaton  Process. 
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759.  From  these  analyses  it  is  obvious  that  the  pro- 
cess effects  a  partial  refining  of  the  pig-iron,  whereby  there 
is  a  material  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  carbon,  but  the 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  only  partially  eliminated, 
whilst  silicon  is  present  only  in  small  proportions  in  the 
crude  steel  produced  by  this  process. 

760. 1'he  Henderson  or  Fluorine  process,  like  the  last 
described,  is  a  fining  process  intended  to  produce  malle- 
able iron  or  steel  from  inferior  or  Cleveland  pig-iron,  by 
the  decarburisation  and  separation  therefrom  of  silicon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus  under  the  influence  of  fluorine 
liberated  from  a  bed  of  fluor-spar  spread  upon  the  hearth  of 
a  puddling  furnace,  and  upon  which  is  placed  a  titanif erous 
pig-iron  produced  by  the  fusion  of  about  20  cwts.  of 
Cleveland  pig-iron  with  some  7  cwts.  of  Norwegian 
titaniferous  iron  ore.  By  the  fusion  of  such  a  charge 
upon  the  bed  of  a  puddling  furnace  prepared  as  above, 
the  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  of  the  pig-iron  are 
partially  eliminated.  It  is  claimed  that  80  per  cent,  of 
the  phosphorus  in  the  pig-iron  escapes  in  a  vaporous  form, 
and  that  only  the  remainder  passes  into  the  slag,  which 
is  thus,  unlike  the  ordinary  puddling-fumace  cinder,  not 
too  phosphoric  to  permit  of  its  use  in  the  blast-fumaca 
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The  operation  is  entirely  completed  by  working  tlie  charge 
under  a  layer  of  slag,  and  no  stirring  or  rabbling  is 
necessary  during  the  conduct  of  the  process,  the  only 
manualkboar  after  charging  being  that  of  b^-up  the 
charga 

761.  A  simpler  modification  of  the  Henderson  process 
consists  in  mixing  at  once  the  finely  ground  fiuor-spar  with 
titanif erous  iron  ores  upon  the  bed  of  the  puddling  fur- 
nace, and  charging  thereupon  about  4^  cwts.  of  pig-iron ; 
after  which  the  furnace  is  closed  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  air,  and  the  temperature  is  raised  as  high  as  possible. 
Under  these  conditions  the  mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  titanic 
iron-ore  on  the  bed  of  the  furnace  only  assumes  a  pasty  con- 
dition, which  is  favourable  to  the  slow  decomposition  of  the 
calcic  fluoride  (fluor-spar)  by  the  silicon  and  other  elements 
of  the  pig-iron.  The  heat  generally  lasts  about  ninety 
minutes,  but  after  about  seventy  minutes  from  the  time  of 
charging  the  sampling  of  the  bath  commences,  and  is  con- 
tinued every  few  minutes  until  the  process  is  judged  to 
be  completa  As  in  the  previous  modification,  there  is 
no  stirring  or  rabbling  of  the  charge. 

762.  Of  the  methods  for  the  production  of  steel  by 
the  fusion  of  pig-iron  with  rich  ores  or  oxides  of  i/ron^  the 
most  important  is  the  Siemens  open-hearth  direct  process 
(p.  456).  The  TJchatins  process,  although  pursued  in 
Sweden  with  some  measure  of  success  for  the  treatment 
of  pig-iron  with  the  magnetic  iron  ores  of  Bispberg, 
has  been  discontinued  in  England,  owing  largely  to 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  product  obtained.  It 
consists  in  the  production  of  a  crude  steel  by  the 
partial  decarburisation  of  pig-iron,  by  fusing  the  latter 
along  with  materials  capable  of  yielding  oxygen,  such 
as  ferric  oxide,  roasted  iron  ores,  <kc.  The  pig-iron  is 
first  melted  in  a  cupola,  and  is  then  granulated  either 
by  running  the  molten  metal  into  water  or  by  other 
suitable  methods,  after  which  a  mixture  is  made  of  the 
granulated  pig  with  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  the 
roasted  and  pulverised  spathic  iron  ore  or  oxide  of  iron, 
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with  a  little  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  about  4  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  fire-clay ;  such  a  mixture  is  then 
charged  into  clay  crucibles  and  melted  in  an  ordinary 
furnace,  under  which  treatment  the  ferric  oxide  suffers 
reduction  by  the  carbon  of  the  pig-iron  with  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  proportionate  decarburisation  of 
the  pig-iron  to  the  condition  of  steel  is  the  result.  If  the 
softer  welding  tempers  of  steel  are  to  be  produced,  then, 
in  addition  to  the  above  mixture,  a  small  quantity  of 
malleable  iron  is  added  to  the  crucible  charge,  while 
harder  tempers  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  charcoaL 
The  yield  of  cast-steel  from  the  crucibles  is  usually  some 
6  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  weight  of  the  pig-iron  em- 
ployed, and  generally  the  finer  the  granulation  of  the  pig- 
iron  the  milder  is  the  temper  of  the  steel  produced. 

763.  A  modification  of  the  Uchatius  process  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Ellerhausen  process^  but  it 
differs  from  it  in  the  manner  of  mixing  the  pig-iron 
with  the  oxidising  materials,  such  as  powdered  haematite, 
iron  sand,  or  powdered  magnetite ;  thus,  instead  of  the 
granulation  adopted  in  the  Uchatius  process,  the  mixture 
of  pig-iron  and  decarburising  materials  used  in  the 
Ellerhausen  process  is  effected  by  running  simultaneously 
the  fiuid  metal  from  the  blast  furnace  and  the  iron  ores 
as  above,  into  a  series  of  moulds  placed  on  a  revolving 
table.  The  pig-blooms  so  produced  are  melted  and 
puddled  upon  the  bed  of  a  puddling  furnace,  yielding 
iron  or  steel  according  to  the  method  of  puddling  and 
consequent  degree  of  decarburisation  effected,  but,  as  in 
the  Uchatius  process,  and  in  all  other  methods  of  producing 
steel  by  the  fusion  of  mixtures  of  pig-iron  and  oxidising 
agents,  such  as  iron  ores,  arsenious  anhydride,  nitre,  <bc., 
the  product  is  irregular  in  temper  and  quality,  and  these 
processes  do  not,  therefoi'e,  meet  with  favour  in  England. 

764.  The  production  of  steel  by  the  deca/rlyu/riaation  of 
pig-iron  hy  the  Siemens  open-hea/rth  process  is  described 
iu  the  next  chapter  (p.  456.) 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

PBODUCTION  OP  STEEL  BY  THE  FUSION  OP  PIG-IBON  WITH 
MALLEABLE  IRON  OB  WITH  IRON  ORES  IN  THE  OPEN- 
HEABTH   STEEL-MELTING  PURNACE. 

765.  The  methods  of  producing  steel  in  the  open- 
hearth  regenerative  furnace  of  Sir  W.  Siemens  are  divisible 
into  three  classes,  according  as  iron  ores  are  added  to  the 
furnace  charge  or  otherwise  Thus  steel  is  produced  on 
the  large  scale  in  this  furnace :  1st,  By  the  fusion  alone 
of  a  mixture  of  pig  and  scrap-iron  or  scrap-steel  consti- 
tuting the  Siemens-Martin  process ;  2nd,  by  the  treatment 
of  pig-iron  with  certain  classes  of  iron  ores  without  the 
addition  of  scrap,  according  to  the  direct  open-hearth  pro- 
cess of  Sir  W.  Siemens ;  and  3rd,  by  a  combination  of 
the  two  processes  according  to  which  pig-iron,  iron  or 
steel  scrap,  and  certain  pure  iron  ores  are  treated  in  the 
same  fumaca  Whilst  the  first  is  the  more  generally 
pursued  on  the  Continent,  the  third  process  is  preferred  in 
England,  and  latterly  it  has  become  customary  to  desig- 
nate the  steel  made  by  any  of  the  above  modifications 
as  "open-hearth  steeL"  The  open-hearth  processes  are 
under  better  control  than  the  Bessemer,  since  ample  time 
is  afforded  by  them  for  the  testing  of  the  metal,  and  for 
the  addition  of  such  proportions  of  pig-iron  or  of  iron  ore 
as  are  required,  so  as  to  yield  a  more  or  less  carburised 
product  according  to  requirements 

766.  The  open-hearth  Bteel-melting  and  regenerative 

gas  furnace  generally  employed  in  these  processes  enables 
the  highest  temperatures  to  be  attained  without  requiring 
a  strong  draught  or  inducing  a  cutting  flame.  The  fur- 
nace resembles  in  its  general  arrangements  the  reheating 
furnace  (p.  371),  and,  like  it,  is  constructed  with  two 
pairs  of  regenerators,  A,  A,  a,  g  (Fig>  86),  built  trana- 
versely  beneath  the  furnace  bed,  and  it  is  provided  with  a 
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reversiDg  gas  valve,  g^  and  air  valve,  a  (Fig.  87),  similar 
in  construction  and  action  to  those  already  described, 
except  that,  a  higher  temperature  being  required  in  the 
melting  furnace,  the  several  valves  and  also  the  heating 
surface  of  the  regenerators,  are  made  proportionately 
greater,  u  (Fig.  87)  is  the  gas  culvert,  whilst  v  is  the 
flue  leading  to  the  chimney.  Above  the  regenerators  is  the 
furnace,  with  its  hearth  supported  upon  cast-iron  plates, 
6,  h  (bath-plates,  Fig.  86),  between  the  under-side  of  which 
and  the  top  of  the  regenerator  chambers  air  is  free  to  circu- 
late for  the  cooling  of  the  bottom.  The  plates  are  lined 
with  a  single  thickness  of  fire-brick,  and  above  this  is 
made  the  bottom  of  quartzose  or  other  refractoiy  sand, 
introduced,  when  the  furnace  is  hot,  in  layers  about 
1  inch  thick,  each  layer  being  rammed  down  gently  and 
partially  vitrified  or  glazed  before  the  next  one  is  applied, 
a  total  depth  of  from  14  or  16  inches  of  sand  being  in 
this  manner  introduced.  The  bottom  so  prepared  re- 
quires repairing  and  levelling  after  each  heat,  and  before 
introducing  the  succeeding  charge,  by  placing  fresh  sand 
in  the  holes  or  pits  left  in  the  bottom  when  the  metal 
has  been  tapped  out  The  ordinary  bed  is  formed  of 
siliceous  sand,  as  just  described,  but  basic  linings  have 
been  tried  and  used  successfully  in  Austria,  France,  and 
in  England  for  rendering  the  process  a  basic  one  for  the 
treatment  of  phosphoric  pig-iron  if  required;  while  in 
some  of  the  Continental  furnaces  working  the  ordinary 
Siemens-Martin  process,  the  bottom  is  also  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  clean  sand  and  burnt  quartz  in  equal  propor- 
tions, incorporated  with  15  per  cent  of  fire-clay. 

767.  The  hearth,  hy  is  regular  in  form,  and  slopes  from 
all  sides  towards  the  tap-hole,  p,  situated  at  the  back, 
below  the  middle  working  door.  At  the  front  side  of  the 
furnace  are  three  doors,  of  which  the  two  side  ones  are 
principally  used  for  introducing  the  charge  of  pig-iron  and 
scrap,  whilst  the  central  one  is  a  little  lower  than  the 
other  two  and  forms  the  working-door  through  which  the 
ore  or  other  additions  of  pig  or  scrap  required  during  the 
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working  are  chiefly  introduced.  The  ports,  s,  8,  are  five  in 
number  in  each  end  or  block  of  the  furnace,  and  of  these 
the  three  deliveiing  the  heated  air  from  the  regenerators 
to  the  hearth  open  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other  two 
ports  through  which  the  gas  is  delivered.  The  two  ends 
of  the  furnace  are  quite  symmetrical,  and  are  con- 
structed  of  Dinas  or  silica  bricks,  as  is  also  the  long 
roof,  r,  which  slopes  downwards  towards  the  centre  of 
the  hearth  from  each  end  of  the  furnace,  and  directs 
thereby  a  plunging  flame  on  to  the  centre  of  the  hearth. 
The  furnace  is  supported  externally  by  cast-iron  buck- 
staves,  plates,  rails,  tie-rods,  &a,  as  shown  and  already 
described  for  the  reheating  furnace  (p.  371).  The 
tap-hole  is  fitted  with  a  small  spout  or  lander,  k,  for 
leading  the  metal  from  the  furnace  to  the  ladle ;  while 
immediately  below  the  tap-hole  is  the  slag-pit^  t,  into 
which  the  slag  from  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  drain  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  ladle  from  beneath  the  spout  after 
the  whole  of  the  molten  metal  of  the  charge  has  run  from 
the  furnace.  Placed  either  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  furnace  is  the  casting-pit,  m,  in  which 
the  ingot-moulds  are  arranged,  and  over  which  the  ladle 
is  traversed  on  suitable  rails ;  but  in  some  more  recent 
furnaces  the  casting-pit  is  made  circular  like  the  Bessemer 
arrangement^  with  a  central  crane  for  carrying  the  ladle 
and  revolving  it  over  the  moulds,  the  latter  being  dis- 
posed around  the  periphery  of  the  pit.  Two  furnaces, 
each  provided  with  a  slag-pit  as  before,  are  built  at  one 
side  of  such  circular  pits.  The  tap-hole  is  stopped  by 
ramming  into  it  a  mixture  of  small  coal  and  sand,  behind 
which  is  inserted  a  plug  of  clay ;  and  the  hole  is  opened 
for  tapping  out  the  charge  by  raking  out  with  a  bar  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  stopping,  and  finally  breaking 
through  into  the  furnace  with  a  pointed  bar  driven  in  by 
the  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer.  These  furnaces  are  built 
of  suflicient  size  to  melt  5,  10,  or  15  tons  of  steel  by 
either  the  Siemens-Martin  or  the  direct-ore  process  of 
Sir  W.  Siemena 
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768.  The  Siemens-Martin  process  consists  in  the 
melting  of  wrought  iron  or  scrap  steel  in  a  bath  of  molten 
pig-iron  on  the  hearth  of  the  regenerative  gas  furnace  last 
described,  and  was  first  used  on  the  large  scale  by  Messrs. 
Martin  at  SireuiL  The  furnace  being  already  heated 
from  the  working  off  of  a  previous  charge,  it  has  the 
bottom  levelled  and  repaired,  after  which  it  is  charged 
with  pig-iron,  introduced  towards  the  ends  of  the  furnace, 
and  upon  this  pig-iron  the  scrap  is  placed,  the  materials 
being  all  charged  cold,  or,  as  on  the  Continent,  the  scrap 
is  sometimes  previously  heated  to  redness  in  auxiliary 
furnaces  arranged  for  the  purpose.  Grey  haematite  pig- 
iron  of  Bessemer  quality  is  generally  used,  although  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  be  quite  so  grey  as  that  used  in 
the  Bessemer  process,  hence  a  large  proportion  of  white 
and  mottled  pig-iron  is  frequently  employed  in  this 
process. 

769.  The  cha/rgvng  is  effected  by  first  introducing  on  to 
the  heai-th  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  pig-iron,  upon  which 
is  placed  about  66  per  cent,  of  scrap  steel  made  up  of  Bes- 
semer and  other  dean  scrap,  broken  rails,  shearings,  &a, 
and  about  16  per  cent,  of  old  rails ;  but  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  pig-iron  to  scrap  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
materials  available  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  condition 
of  the  furnace.  Thus,  when  working  No.  1  grey  pig- 
iron  with  a  neutral  flame,  scrap  containing  from  0*3 
to  0*4  per  cent,  of  carbon  can  be  added  to  nearly  ten 
times  the  weight  of  the  pig-iron,  but  with  No.  3  pig- 
iron  proportionately  less  scrap  must  be  used,  and  with 
a  cutting  oxidising  fiame  still  less  scrap  is  permissible. 
An  average  charge  for  tyre  metal  is  made  up  of  8  tons 
of  good  steel  scrap  with  about  8  cwts.  of  ladle  scrap 
and  13  cwts.  of  pig-iron,  to  which  from  1  cwt,  to  lA  cwt 
of  Spiegel  is  added  after  the  charge  is  meltea,  and 
just  before  tapping  from  J  cwt.  to  IJ  cwt  of  ferro- 
manganese  is  added.  The  heavy  scrap  is  placed  near  to 
either  end  of  the  hearth,  so  as  to  be  heated  to  whiteness 
before  rolling  it  into  the  bath  of  cast-iron  upon  the  bed 
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of  the  furnace,  and  in  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours 
after  charging,  the  whole  contents  of  the  furnace  will  be 
melted,  an  oxidising  flame  having  been  maintained 
throughout,  and  the  course  of  the  current  of  gas  and  air 
having  been  reversed  during  the  same  period  at  intervals  of 
thirty  minutea  After  complete  fusion  is  effected,  samples 
of  the  metal  in  the  furnace  are  withdrawn  from  time  to 
time  in  a  small  ladle,  and  hammered  and  broken  to  test 
their  malleability,  toughness,  and  to  examine  the  nature 
of  the  fracture  of  the  metal,  while  a  chemical  analysis  is 
also  rapidly  made  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  carbon 
in  the  metal  of  the  bath ;  when  the  tests  indicate  that  a 
sufficiently  low  temper  has  been  attained  by  the  metal, 
then  about  1  per  cent,  of  spiegel  of  from  8  to  15  per  cent, 
content  of  manganese,  along  with  about  3  per  cent,  of  a 
ferromanganese  containing  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of 
manganese,  is  added  through  the  side  doors  of  the 
furnace.  A  few  minutes  suffice  to  melt  this,  during 
which  the  fluid  metal  is  stirred  or  rabbled  to  thoroughly 
mix  it,  after  which  the  metal  is  tapped  out  as  quickly  as 
possibly  to  prevent  the  loss  of  too  much  manganese  in 
the  slag. 

770.  The  tapping  is  effected,  as  before  mentioned,  by 
driving  a  pointed  bar  through  the  tap-hole  into  the  bath 
of  metal,  so  that  on  withdrawing  the  bar  the  steel  follows 
it,  and  flows  into  a  ladle  carried  in  a  carriage  upon 
wheels.  The  ladle  is  fitted  with  a  plug  or  goose-neck 
stopper  like  the  Bessemer  ladle  (Fig.  92),  and  from  it  the 
metal  is  run  out  into  the  several  moulds,  which  are  each 
"  stoppered  »  as  quickly  as  possiHe  either  with  an  iron 
plate,  or  simply  by  throwing  on  a  shovelful  of  sand,  which 
is  then  covered  with  an  iron  plate,  wedged  down  upon  the 
sand  by  the  insertion  of  a  wedge  beneath  two  lugs  cast 
for  the  purpose  in  the  top  of  the  ingot-moulds. 

771.  A  7-ton  furnace,  working  charges  as  above,  will 
make  sixteen  or  eighteen  meltings  per  week,  thus  working 
off  a  heat  in  about  six  and  a  half  or  seven  hours,  while 
one  and  a  half  hours  will  be  occupied  in  repairing  the 
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furnace  bottom,  tapping  out  the  metal,  heating  up  and 
recharging  the  furnace.  The  operation  of  casting  the 
charge  into  ingots  each  of  sufficient  size  to  roll  into  a 
double  length  of  rail  occupies  some  ten  or  twelve 
minutes.  The  nwmber  of  charges  worked  off  in  the 
week,  however,  will  obviously  vary  with  the  temper  of 
the  metal  produced,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the 
furnace ;  with  softer  metal  the  heat  will  be  longer,  and 
fewer  charges  therefore  will  be  worked  off  than  when 
harder  tempers  are  being  melted. 

772.  Rails  prepared  from  a  chaige  made  up  as  above 
will  contain  from  0*3  to  04  per  cent  of  carbon,  from 
0-08  to  O'lO  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  from  0*45  to  0'65 
per  cent  of  manganese,  and  traces  only  of  silicon,  the 
original  pig-iron  employed  for  the  charge  containing 
3  per  cent,  of  carbon,  0*078  per  cent  of  phosphorus^ 
0*035  per  cent  of  sulphur,  with  1*9  per  cent  of  silicon. 

773.  The  average  life  of  a  furnace  working  the  Scrap 
or  Siemens-Martin  process  is  about  232*  charges,  although 
the  roof  will  require  partial  renewal  after  working  off 
about  150  charges  or  less. 

774.  The  Iobs  of  metal  in  the  Siemens-Martin  process 
is  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  combined  weight  of  the 
pig-iron  and  scrap  charged,  while  the  saving  in  fuel  and 
labour  over  other  steel  processes  is  considerable,  besides 
which  it  utilises  the  large  quantities  of  Bessemer  and 
other  steel  scrap  produced  in  the  mills,  &c 

775.  The  "Pemot  gas-furnace,"  with  revolving 
hearth  mounted  on  wheels  so  as  to  rotate  in  a  plane 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  6^  with  the  horizontal  a9 
described  (p.  297),  is  employed  in  France  and  other 
places  upon  the  Continent,  for  the  production  of  Siemens- 
Martin  steeL  The  hearth  or  bed  of  the  furnace  then  makes 
from  three  to  four  revolutions  per  minute,  and  yields 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  from  three  to  four  taps  of 
mild  steel,  or  from  four  to  five  casts  of  the  harder  tempers, 
each  cast  weighing  about  8  tons,  while  with  the  larger 

*  JemkoatoreU  AfmcUer,  1882. 
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20-ton  furnaces  two  taps  per  day  are  obtainable.  The 
usual  charge  for  these  furnaces  is  about  8  tons  of  metal 
made  up  of  one-fifth  of  good  haematite  pig-iron  and 
four-fifths  of  steel  scrap,  formed  chiefly  of  the  crop-ends 
of  rails;  and  the  scrap  is  heated  to  redness  in  an  auxiliary 
furnace  before  introduction  into  the  Pemot  furnace. 
The  scrap  and  pig-iron  having  been  introduced,  fusion  of 
the  charge  very  rapidly  ensues,  and,  owing  to  the  inclined 
position  of  the  revolving  hearth,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
bed  of  the  furnace  is  always  exposed  to  the  heat  and 
flame  of  the  gases,  thereby  preventing  the  surface  of  the 
bed  from  becoming  cold  and  chilling  the  metal  in  contact 
with  it.  The  scrap  is  carried  partially  around  as  the 
hearth  revolves,  and  is  constantly  sliding  ba^k  or  over 
into  the  molten  pig-iron  lying  at  the  lowest  level,  in 
-which  manner  a  more  rapid  fusion  of  the  charge  is 
promoted  than  upon  the  fixed  hearth.  The  circular 
hearth  in  an  8-ton  furnace  measures  about  7  feet  in 
diameter,  but  it  attains  to  nearly  14  feet  in  diameter  in 
a  20-ton  furnace,  and  has  a  depth  of  bath  of  some 
8  or  9  inches. 

776.  Ponsard  also  endeavours,  in  the  "Porno  con- 
vertisseur  Ponsard/'  to  apply  blast  to  the  Siemens  or 
Siemens-Martin  process,  and  so  to  increase  the  output  of 
each  furnace  by  diminishing  the  time  required  to  work 
ofl*  each  heat,  whilst  at  the  same  time  securing  the 
advantages  of  being  able  to  test  or  sample  the  metal 
after  the  manner  of  the  Siemens  process,  thereby  ensuring 
the  greater  uniformity  characteristic  of  the  latter  metal 
with  some  of  the  rapidity  of  conversion  presented  by  the 
Bessemer  process.  For  this  purpose,  the  first  part  of  the 
operation,  during  which  a  blast  of  air  is  passed  through 
the  fluid  metal,  is  conducted  as  rapidly  as  possible,  after 
which  the  hearth  is  turned  i;ound  so  as  to  close  or  shut 
off  the  blast,  and  the  process  is  then  continued  to 
completion  after  the  manner  of  the  Siemens  process. 

777.  The  Ponsard  furnace,  already  described  (p.  380), 
has  a  circular,  movable,  and  inclined  hearth,  mounted 
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on  wheelu,  and  which  can  be  tamed  through  half  a 
revolution  upon  an  inclined  axis,  a,  a,  o,  a  (Fig.  88) 
are  the  air  and  gas  regeneratorB  respectively.  The 
furnace  is  fitted  with  the  usual  arrangement  of  Talve% 
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&c.,  for  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the 
air  and  gaa,  the  latter  passing  from  the  producers,  through 
the  regeneratorg,  a,  to  the  hearth,  c,  by  the  port,  b,  where 
it  meets  with  the  heated  air  required  for  its  combustion  ; 
the  air  having  ascended  on  its  way  to  the  furnace  through 
the  regenerator,  A,  along  the 
Jhie,  e,  to  the  air  port,  /,  while 
the  fiame  and  products  of  com- 
bustion pass  away  trotn  the 
hearth,  c,  through  the  regene- 
rators at  the  opposite  end  of 
hearth,  and  thence 
to  the  chimney. 

778.  As  previ- 
ously noted,  this 
furnace  has  been 
applied     with      re- 

Krted  success  to  a  sort  of  combined  Siemens  and 
issemer  arrangement  for  the  productioa  of  steel,  for 
which  purpose  a  blast  of  air  ia  conveyed  to  a  chamber,  d, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  spindle  or  axis,  npon  which  the 
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hearth  rotates,  and  is  from  thence  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to 
a  twyer  box,  a?,  from  which  three  or  more  twyers  open 
into  the  bath  of  metal,  as  shown  in  the  cross  section 
(Fig.  89).  The  charge  of  pig-iron  is  either  melted  on 
the  hearth  or  is  introduced  on  to  it  in  a  molten  state 
through  the  runner,  m ;  and  then,  after  blowing  the  charge 
for  some  minutes,  during  which  the  door,  g^  is  opened 
for  the  escape  of  the  flame,  the  furnace  is  rotated  by  the 
gearing,  a?,  through  half  a  revolution,  by  which  the  twyers, 
k,  are  rotated  to  the  upper  side  of  the  hearth  above 
the  level  of  the  metal.  The  blast  is  then  shut  ofi^ 
and  the  completion  of  the  decarburisation,  fining, 
and  sampling  is  pursued  in  the  usual  manner  of  the 
open-hearth  process,  with  the  addition  of  spiegeleisen  or 
of  ferromanganese  at  the  end  of  the  decarburisation,  as 
in  the  ordinary  open-hearth  process.  The  metal  is  tapped 
out  into  the  ladle  from  the  tap-hole,  6,  which  now  occupies 
the  lowest  position  in  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  and  is 
placed  opposite  to  the  spout,  m,  by  which  the  fluid  metal 
is  introduced.  The  furnace  is  supplied  with  gas  from 
gas  producers  of  the  ordinary  construction.  The  hearth 
or  bed,  c,  also  can  be  withdrawn  upon  the  carriage,  N, 
as  shown,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  ready  repair  of  the  roof 
without  waiting  for  the  cooling  down  of  the  same,  whilst 
by  uncoupling  the  blast  arrangements  the  whole  hearth 
after  withdrawal  from  beneath  the  roof,  can  be  run  away 
upon  a  line  of  railway,  and  a  relined,  or  repaired  and  dried 
bottom  can  be  quickly  run  into  position  under  the  roof 
with  but  little  delay.  The  combined  Bessemer  and 
Siemens  processes  have  not  been  as  yet  generally 
applied,  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  furnace  is  available 
for  either  the  Bessemer,  the  Siemens,  or  the  combined 
processes  of  Bessemer  and  Siemens,  as  above  described. 

779.  The  combined  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  process 
is  conducted  in  Styria  by  first  running  the  pig-iron  from 
the  blast  furnace  into  the  Bessemer  converter,  and  there 
partially  decarburising  it  by  blowing  air  through  it; 
but  before  complete  decarburisation  is  efiected  the  metal 
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is  poured  from  the  converter  into  a  ladle,  and  is  thence 
conveyed  to  a  fully-heated  Siemens  furnace,  where  it  boils 
during  some  three  or  four  hours,  and  at  intervals  additions 
of  malleable  iron  and  scrap  steel  altogether  equal  to  4  or  5 
per  cent  of  the  charge,  are  made,  until  finally,  when  the 
desired  temper  or  degree  of  decarburisation  has  been 
reached,  some  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  spiegeleisen  and  a  little 
ferromanganese  are  added.  The  combined  process  is  best 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  harder  classes  of  steel ; 
it  requires,  however,  careful  manipulation,  and  its  success 
depends  largely  on  being  able  to  maintain  the  boil  in  the 
Siemens  furnace  during  the  entire  refining  period. 

780.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  shorten  the  open- 
hearth  process  by  blowing  air  or  steam  into  the  baiJi  of 
molten  metal  during  the  earlier  stages,  for  which  purpose 
a  hollow  rabble  conveying  air  or  steam  into  the  bath  is  in- 
serted  through  the  furnace  door ;  but  these  processes  are 
not  at  all  of  general  application.  The  combined  process  as 
pursued  at  Kuhrort,  is  effected*  by  introducing  the  blast 
through  twyers  formed  of  iron  tub«s  covered  with  fire-clay, 
and  each  bent  over  at  the  end  so  as  to  form  a  nozzle  of  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  with  three  blast  outlets  in  each 
nozzle.  Three  of  these  twyers  are  introduced  horizon- 
tally into  the  furnace,  and  then  turned  downwards  so  as 
to  dip  into  the  molten  metal  on  the  hearth,  and  thus  to 
deliver  the  blast  below  the  surface,  whilst  the  three  twyers 
are  joined  outside  the  furnace  into  one  pipe,  connected 
by  a  flexible  tube  with  the  blast  supply.  At  Ruhrort, 
the  charge  consists  of  35  per  cent,  of  white  iron,  with 
65  per  cent,  of  scrap,  which  are  melted  in  the  Siemens 
fujnace,  and  then  blown  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
by  an  arrangement  as  above,  with  blast  at  a  pressure 
of  about  12  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  temperature  of 
the  bath  rises  much  higher  than  in  the  ordinary  Siemens- 
Martin  process,  and  occasionally  necessitates  the  ad- 
dition of  cold  rail   ends   or   other  scrap   to  the  bath. 

*  Prof.  Kupelwieser :  OesL  Zeitschrift  fU/r  Berg-  und  ffiUtemoeaen, 

1882. 
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The  operation  of  blowing  is   also  attended  with  the 
escape  of  brown  fumes  from  the  surface  of  the  bath. 

781.  The  Siemens  open-hearth  process,  in  which  pig- 
iron,  steel  scrap,  and  &e  purer  haematite  vron-orea  are 
employed,  is  generally  preferred  in  England  to  the  scrap 
process  alone,  although  there  is  no  special  necessity  for  the 
use  of  scrap  in  the  process,  except  that  it  is  a  convenient 
mode  of  using  up  the  large  proportion  of  scrap  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  crop  ends  of  rails,  bars,  shearings,  <&;c., 
largely  produced  in  all  steel  works. 

782.  The  open-hearth  process  is  conducted  in  the 
Siemens  regenerative  steel-melting  furnace,  described 
p.  445,  and  into  the  heated  furnace  the  charge  of  about  30 
per  cent,  of  haematite  pig-iron,  with  70  per  cent,  of  steel 
scrap,  is  introduced.  The  pig-iron  is  first  introduced  and 
distributed  over  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  when  the  scrap  is 
placed  upon  it,  and  after  complete  fusion  of  the  charge, 
Spanish  or  African  rich  haematite  iron-ore  in  lumps  is 
added  at  intervals  for  the  decarburisation  of  the  bath 
of  metal.  In  this  manner  during  the  working  of  an 
8-ton  charge  of  metal,  from  25  to  28  cwts.  of  ore 
will  be  added,  each  addition  of  ore  being  followed 
by  a  state  of  violent  ebullition  or  boiling  of  the  metal  on 
the  furnace  hearth.  Samples  of  the  metal  are  with- 
drawn from  time  to  time,  and  are  tested  for  malleability, 
for  toughness  and  for  carbon,  as  described  for  the 
Siemens-Martin  process,  whilst  ore  or  pig  is  added  from 
time  to  time,  according  as  further  decarburisation  or  in- 
creased hardness  is  required.  When  the  desired  degree  of 
softness  has  in  this  manner  been  attained,  the  metal  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time  in  the  furnace,  to  clear 
itself  of  slag,  and  small  quantities  of  limestone  are  also 
added  during  the  process  if  the  covering  of  slag  be  insuffi- 
cient, its  addition  also  throwing  down  a  proportion  of  iron 
from  the  slag,  which  otherwise  would  pass  away  unreduced 
and  be  lost.  Spiegel,  or  ferromanganese,  or  a  mixture  of 
these,  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  process,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  conduct  of  the  Siemens-Martin  process;  or  for  the 
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production  of  very  soft  metal,  where  only  from  f  cwt, 
to  1^  cwt.  of  ferromanganese  is  required  for  the  recar- 
<burisation  of  an  8-ton  charge;  the  ferromanganese  is 
often  first  heated  to  redness  and  then  added  direct  to  the 
metal  in  the  ladle  as  it  runs  from  the  tap-hole  of  the 
furnace. 

783.  In  the  Siemens  process  the  yield  often  exceeds 
by  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  the  combined  weights  of  the 
pig-iron  and  scrap  introduced  into  the  furnace,  since  in 
the  decarburisation  of  the  pig-iron  a  proportion 
(probably  amounting  to  about  one-half)  of  the  ore 
which  is  added  suSers  reduction,  and  the  metal  so 
separated  passes  into  the  steel  and  increases  the  yield. 

784.  The  dv/ration  of  the  opertrhearth  process  where 
iron-ores  are  employed  is  from  nine  to  eleven  or  twelve 
hours  when  working  upon  8-ton  charges,  and  is  thus  some- 
what longer  than  the  scrap  process,  while  the  hearth  is 
also  more  strongly  attacked  by  corrosion  than  in  the  last- 
mentioned  process.  The  methods  of  tapping  the  furnace 
and  casting  of  the  metal  into  ingots  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Siemens-Martin  process.  The  moulds,  also,  and  the 
arrangements  for  casting  described  under  the  Bessemer 
process,  are  also  available  for,  and  are  used  in  this  process. 

785.  One  block  of  four  ordinary  Siemens  gas-producers 
will  yield  gas  sufficient  for  an  8-ton  melting  furnace,  and 
the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  process  varies  from  10  to 
14  cwts.  per  ton  of  metal  produced,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal  and  temper  of  the  steel  to  be 
produced 

786.  The  Siemens  open-hea/rthy  like  the  Bessemer  process, 
proceeds  by  first  deca/rhv/rising  the  bath  of  molten  metal, 
and  then  reca/rhurising  it  by  the  addition  of  spiegel- 
eisen,  ferromanganese,  or  other  highly  manganiferous 
alloy  of  iron,  &c.  This  addition  obviously  introduces  at 
the  same  time  a  small  proportion  of  other  impurities,  like 
sulphur,  silicon,  phosphorus,  <fec.,  into  the  steel;  but 
this  result  is  now  minimised  by  the  almost  universal  use 
of  ferromanganese  as  the  recarburising  material,  whereby 
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a  smaller  weight  of  the  recarburising  alloy  is  required  for 
the  introduction  of  sufficient  manganese  into  the  steel  to 
prevent  the  red-shortness  other  vtrise  manifested  by  the 
metal,  and  to  improve  its  malleability,  without  at  the 
same  time  introducing  too  much  carbon  and  such  im- 
purities  as  attend  the  use  of  the  larger  amounts  of 
spiegeleisen ;  and  the  use  of  ferromanganese  is  therefore 
especiaUy  necessary  in  the  production  of  soft  or  mild 
steeL  One  advantage  of  the  open -hearth  process 
is  that  the  steel  can  be  quite  dead  meUed,  the  process 
not  being  limited  as  to  time,  since  the  nature  of  the 
flame  and  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  are  so  much  under 
control  that  the  bath  of  fluid  metal,  after  having  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  carburisation  required, 
may  stand  comparatively  unaltered  for  any  reasonable 
peJod.  during  Ihich  tiL  samples  may  l^  taken  for 
testing  as  required,  and  additions  of  pig-iron,  wrought- 
scrap,  spongy  metal  or  iron-ore  made  to  adjust  it  to  the 
desired  temper  and  quality,  whilst  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- 
manganese can  be  added  in  the  solid  condition  immediately 
before  casting  in  the  required  proportion,  with  the 
obtaining  of  a  product  (steel)  of  which  almost  the  exact 
composition  is  known  before  casting. 

787.  In  the  open-hearth  methods  of  producing  steel 
the  decarbvHsation  and  the  separation  of  silicon  and  mar^ 
ganese  from  the  pig-iron  of  the  charge,  do  not  appear  to  pro- 
gress with  the  regularity  which  occurs  in  the  Bessemer 
converter.  During  the  first  period  or  melting  down  of  the 
charge  in  the  Siemens  furnace,  the  carbon,  silicon,  and 
manganese  are  each  more  or  less  oxidised,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  this  stage  about  50  per  cent,  (the  proportions 
varjdng  with  the  temperature  of  the  furnace)  of  these 
elements  has  been  removed.  After  the  charge  is  melted 
down,  however,  the  metal  remains  tranquil  in  the  bath, 
undergoing  little,  if  any,  decarburisation,  until  the  whole 
of  the  manganese  has  been  oxidised,  and  the  silicon  in  the 
molten  metal  has  been  reduced  to  about  *02  per  cent. ;  this 
condition  is  attained  in  from  three  to  four  hours,  after 
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which  the  bath  of  metal  begins  to  had  from  the  escape 
of  carbonic  oxide,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon,  and  this  state  continues  until  the  carbon  is  re- 
duced to  about  0*1  per  cent,  or  under,  at  which  point 
the  bath  again  becomes  tranquil,  and  the  slag,  which 
thirty  minutes  previously  was  of  a  brownish  colour, 
begins  to  blacken,  owing  to  the  slight  oxidation  of  iron 
now  going  on. 

788.  Hsematite  pig>iron  containing  but  small  propor- 
tions of  sulphur  or  phosphorus  is  used  for  the  open-hearth 
processes,  since  practically  the  whole  amount  of  the  two 
elements  just  named  remains  in  the  finished  steel,  unless 
the  hearth  be  specially  prepared  of  a  basic  character,  as 
by  the  use  of  bauxite  and  magnesic  bricks,  or  of  a  mixture 
like  calcined  dolomite  and  anhydrous  coal-tar,  which 
mixture  under  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  yields  a  hard,  basic, 
refractory  lining.  By  conducting  the  open-hearth 
processes  upon  such  a  lining,  with  the  addition  at  short 
intervals  of  a  small  proportion  of  Hme  and  iron  ore  to  the 
charge,  a  highly  phosphoric  and  basic  slag  is  produced 
during  the  working,  which,  owing  to  the  excess  of  lime 
present,  removes  the  silicon  completely,  and  the  phos- 
phorus almost  totally,  so  that  a  steel  is  obtained  prac- 
tically free  from  phosphorus.  As  conducted  at  Creusot, 
a  15-ton  charge  of  pig-iron  and  common  iron  scrap, 
refined  under  a  current  of  gas  as  in  the  ordinary  Siemens- 
Martin  process,  but  in  a  basic  lined  furnace,  is  worked  off 
in  twelve  hours.  The  roof  of  the  furnace  is  of  silica 
brick,  as  usual,  but  the  junction  between  the  roof  and 
the  sides  of  the  hearth  is  made  by  a  course  of  bauxite 
brick 

789.  Pig-irons  containing  but  little  carbon  or 
silicon  are  preferable  for  the  open-hearth  processes, 
since  such  irons  require  less  time  for  decarburisation 
and  fining,  whilst  also  siliceous  pig  often  yields 
an  inferior  steel,  although  the  silicon  may  be,  and  is, 
wholly  oxidised  in  the  furnace.  Manganese,  when 
present  beyond  0*5  per  cent.,  delays  the  process,  and  also 
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tends  to  destroy  the  siliceous  bottom  of  the  famaoe  owing 
to  the  formation  of  fusible  slags  of  manganous  silicate. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  above  remarks,  a  mixture  of 
several  brands  of  iron  is  always  preferable  for  ensuring 
uniform  results,  and  chemical  analysis  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  determine  the  quality  and  adaptability  of 
a  pig-iron  for  conversion  into  steel  by  this  process,  since 
frequently  chemically  similar  irons  will  act  quite  differ- 
ently in  the  furnace  as  to  prolonging  the  process, 
destroying  the  bottom,  and  yielding  a  metal  of  deficient 
strength. 

7^0.  The  vroTirores  employed  in  the  ordinary  direct 
Siemens  open-hearth  process  for  the  decarburisation  of 
the  pig-iron  should  be,  for  reasons  above  stated,  of  the 
purest  classes,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  sulphur  or 
basic  sulphates ;  the  ores  more  generally  used  for  addition 
to  the  bath  of  metal  are  the  Elba,  Sommorostra,  Mockta, 
and  Marabella  haematites. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

THE   BESSEMER   OR   PNEUMATIO   PROCESS   FOR  THE   PRO- 
DUCTION  OP   STEEL   PROM   PIG-IRON. 

791.  The  conversion  of  pig-iron  into  steel  by  the 
Bessemer  process,  of  which  the  world's  present  annual 
production  amounts  to  nearly  3,000,000  tons,  essentially 
consists  in  blowing  a  large  volume  of  atmospheric 
air  through  molten  pig-iron.  The  blast  is  introduced  from 
below,  and  the  molten  pig-iron  is  decarburised  and  fined 
by  the  oxidation  and  combustion  of  its  carbon,  sili- 
con, and  manganese,  with  the  development  thereby  of 
sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  bath  of  metal  in  a  fluid 
state  to  the  end  of  the  process ;  while  the  metal  so 
decarburised  is  usually  then  recarburised  to  the  desired 
degree  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
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white  manganif  erous  pig-iron  known  as  spiegeleisen,  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  special  alloy  richer  in  manganese,  con- 
stituting the  ferromanganese  of  commerce.  The 
Bessemer  process  is  not  adapted  to  the  production  of 
malleable  iron,  but  it  yields  a  steel,  or,  as  it  is  occa- 
sionally called,  "ingot  iron,"  at  a  cheap  rate,  of  fair 
quality  for  structural  purposes,  and  possessing  in  its 
several  grades  a  great  range  of  temper  or  hardness. 

792.  Grey  pig-i/ron  is  solely  used  for  the  process,  since 
as  the  decarburisation  andconversion  into  steel  are  entirely 
effected  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  forced 
through  the  metal,  the  greater  fluidity  of  grey  iron  is 
manifestly  advantageous,  since  the  plasticity  of  molten 
white  iron  is  liable  to  interfere  with  the  free  passage 
of  the  blast  through  the  metal  during  the  earliest 
stages ;  but  nevertheless,  as  will  be  shown  when  treating 
of  the  basic  process,  white  or  mottled  iron  may  be 
employed,  but  not  so  advantageously  as  grey. 

793.  In  the  Bessemer  process  the  oxidation  and  refin- 
ing of  the  metal  proceed  simultaneously  throughout  the  en- 
tire mass  of  the  charge,  and  it  is  thus  unlike  the  puddling 
process  where  the  fining  proceeds  largely  at  the  surface 
of  the  metal,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  and  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  in  the 
puddling  furnace  cinder.  In  the  ordinary  Bessemer 
process,  as  conducted  in  a  converter  lined  with  ganister, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in 
the  pig-iron  remains  in  the  steel  produced,  and  since 
the  yield  of  steel  is  some  10  per  cent,  less  than  the 
amount  of  pig-iron  introduced  into  the  converter,  the 
proportions  of  these  elements  (sulphur  and  phosphorus) 
may  be  absolutely  a  little  greater  in  the  steel  than  in  the 
pig-iron  from  which  it  has  been  produced ;  but  in  the  . 
puddling  process  it  has  already  been  shown  that  from 
75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  elements  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  copper  are  removed  in  the  cinder  produced  in  the 
furnace.  Hence  for  the  original  Bessemer  process  only  the 
purer  pig-irons,  such  as  the  haematites  of  Cumberland  and 
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elsewhere,  which  are  practically  free  from  the  above  delete- 
rious elements,  are  available ;  but  by  a  modification  of  the 
process  introduced  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  and 
known  as  the  '*  basic  process,"  in  which  the  Bessemer 
converter  is  lined  with  a  highly  basic  dolomitic  lining,  the 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  of  the  pig-iron  are  very  largely 
eliminated  from  the  charge,  and  so  phosphoric  pig-irons, 
such  as  those  of  Cleveland  and  the  Continent,  are  made 
available  for  use  in  the  specially  lined  Bessemer  converter. 

794.  The  Bessemer  process  thus  comprises  the  original 
process  as  conducted  in  a  siliceoits  or  acid-lmed  corwerter^ 
and  now  generally  known  as  the  "  acid  process,"  and  the 
"  basic  process  "  as  conducted  in  a  basic-lined  ixmverter  ; 
but  it  is  with  the  former,  or  acid  process  as  conducted  in 
the  siliceous  or  acid-lined  converter,  that  the  considera- 
tions in  the  present  sections  refer. 

795.  In  the  conduct  of  the  Bessemer  process  a  blast  of 
atmospheric  air  is  supplied  to  the  Bessemer  converter  at 
a  pressure  of  from  18  to  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  and  the  consequent  depth 
of  metal  through,  which  the  blast  has  to  be  forced  by  the 
blowing  engines.  The  blast  is  admitted  from  a  number  of 
small  jets  or  perforations  in  the  twyers  fixed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  ascends  through  the  molten 
pig-iron  contained  in  the  converter.  Its  effect  is  to 
oxidise  and  bum  out  almost  the  whole  of  the  carbon, 
silicon,  and  manganese  of  the  pig-iron,  their  removal 
foUowing  the  same  order  as  occurs  in  the  puddling 
furnace  or  in  the  refinery,  and  the  rapid  combustion  so 
set  up  within  the  converter  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  rise  of  temperature  com- 
mencing almost  from  the  first  entrance  of  the  blast  and 
continuing  to  the  conclusion  of  the  blow. 

796.  The  Bessemer  process  is  conducted  in  a  vessel 
or  converter,  which  may  be  either  jfioced,  in  the  manner 
adopted  to  a  limited  extent  in  Sweden  and  revived  by  a 
patentee  in  South  Wales,  or,  as  is  much  more  general,  it 
is  capable  of  rotation  in  a  vertical  plane  through  an 
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angle  of  a  little  more  than  ISO*',  for  which  purpose 
it  is  supported  upon  a  pair  of  trunnion  arms,  resting 
upon  suitable  standards.  The  movable  converter 
affords  greater  facilities  for  discharging  the  metal  from 
the  vessel  at  the  end  of  the  blow,  and  also  by  simply 
turning  down  the  vessel  into  an  almost  horizontal  position 
the  charge  lies  outside  the  range  of  the  blast  from  the  whole 
of  the  twyers,  and  may  there  remain  for  some  time  after 
the  blast  is  shut  offl  With  the  fixed  vessel  a  me- 
chanical arrangement  -of  a  stopper  or  plug  actuated  by 
steam  or  air  is  necessary  to  close  each  twyer,  to  prevent 
the  metal  from  running  into  and  stopping  up  the  air 
passages  when  the  blast  is  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  blow. 
797.  The  movable  corwerter  generally  adopted  for  the 
conduct  of  the  ordinary  Bessemer  process  gives,  as  just 
noted,  greater  facilities  than  the  fixed  vessel  for  emptying 
out  the  charge  of  metal  and  slag  after  the  completion  of 
the  blow  by  pouring  it  from  the  mouth  instead  of 
tapping  it  out  from  the  bottom,  as  is  necessary  with  the 
fixed  vessel.  The  usual  form  of  the  converter  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  90 ;  it  consists  of  a  shell  of  wrought-iron 
plates  riveted  together,  of  which  the  neck  or  throat,  a, 
of  the  vessel  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  30"  to 
the  body,  b.  The  neck  is  directed,  when  the  vessel  is 
in  the  vertical  position,  towards  an  open  chimney  or 
stack,  K,  into  which  the  gases,  flame,  sparks,  and  ejections 
of  slag,  &a,  occurring  during  the  blow,  are  directed,  and 
the  hood,  s,  forms  a  like  protection  against  sparks  during 
the  period  the  vessel  is  passing  from  the  horizontal  to  the 
veiiiical  position.  Around  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the 
converter  is  a  stout  band  or  trunnion  ring,  upon  which 
is  a  pair  of  trunnion  arms,  A,  by  which  the  vessel  is 
suspended  upon  cast-iron  standards,  or  other  supports. 
These  converters,  or  vessels,  have  usually  a  capacity 
sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  6,  8,  10,  or  15  tons  of  pig- 
iron  at  a  single  charge,  and  must  not  only  be  large 
enough  to  conveniently  hold  these  amounts  of  fluid 
metaJ,  but  must  also  afford  sufficient  space  to  prevent  the 


ejeotment  of  the  metal  during  the  moat  active  period  of 
the  boii     An  8-ton  converter  will  accordingly  n 


at  the  trunnions  about  8  feet  4  inches  inside  the  casing, 
or  6  feet  10  inches  inside  the  lining,  the  latter  having  a 
thickness  of  about  9  inches;  whUst  the  shell  plates  are 
made  },  j,  and  1  inch  in  thickness,  according  to  the 
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capacity  of  the  vessel.  The  neck,  a^  of  the  converter 
forms  a  kind  of  spout  during  the  teeming  of  the  metal 
into  the  ladle,  and  its  position  also  tends  to  prevent  the 
ejections  of  metal,  &c.,  during  the  blow.  The  size  of  the 
neck  also  requires  consideration,  since  if  it  be  too  wide 
there  is  a  loss  of  heat,  and  a  tendency  to  deposit  metal 
(skulls)  around  the  mouth  and  inside  of  the  vessel  during 
the  blow,  and  if  the  opening  be  unduly  small,  then  the 
back  pressure  within  the  vessel  is  increased  and  the 
duration  of  the  blow  is  prolonged. 

798.  Of  the  two  trunnions,  A,  one  is  solid  and  carries 
a  pinion,  c,  into  which  gears  a  rack,  d,  forming  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  ram  or  piston,  e,  of  an  hydraulic  cylinder, 
which  may  be  placed  vertically  in  the  masonry  below, 
or  horizontally,  as  shown.  By  the  movement  of  the 
ram,  e,  the  converter  can  be  rotated  through  about  ^ths 
of  a  revolution,  by  which  tlie  vessel  can  be  moved  into 
any  position  between  the  extreme  vertical,  when  the 
mouth  is  directed  towards  the  chimney,  K,  and  the 
corresponding  opposite  position,  where  the  mouth  is 
directly  downwards  as  required  for  the  discharge  of 
the  slag,  (fee,  from  the  vessel.  The  rack  and  hydraulic 
piston  are  thus  required  to  be  double-acting,  so  as  to  tip 
the  vessel  either  upwards  or  downwards,  and  its  action 
is  controlled  by  a  valve  worked  by  hand,  and  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  vessel.  The  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  90  show  the  vessel  rotated  into  the  horizontal 
position  for  receiving  its  charge  of  molten  pig-iron,  or  of 
spiegeleisen,  from  the  trough,  d.  The  trunnion,  c  (Fig.  91), 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  converter,  is  hollow,  to  permit 
of  the  passage  through  it  of  the  blast  from  the  blowing 
engines.  From  the  hollow  trunnion  a  pipe,  d,  of  elliptical 
section  passes  to  the  cylindrical  chamber,  or  twyer 
hoXf  /,  forming  the  movable  bottom  of  the  converter,  but 
retained  in  position  by  means  of  bolts  and  cotters.  The 
bottom,  or  guard  plate,  g,  forming  the  upper  side  of  the 
twyer  box,  y)  is  perforated  by  ten  or  fifteen  (according  to 
fiize  of  the  vessel)  circular  holes  pitched  at  equal  distances 

E  B 
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from  one  another,  and  into  each  of  these  holes  is  inserted 
a  slightly  conical  fire-clay  twyer,  ky  of  about  20  or 
22  inches  in  length,  and  perforated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length  by  ten  or  twelve  holes  of  f  inch  in 
diameter  for  &e  admission  of  blast  from  the  twyer 
chamber,  /  to  the  body  of  the  vessel  The  lower  ends  of 
the  twyers  stand  slightly  below  the  lower  surface  of  the 
guard-plate,  but  each  twyer  is  held  up  in  contact  with 
the  plate  by  stops  carried  in  horizontal  arms,  which  can 
be  turned  aside  as  required  for  the  removal  and  renewal  of . 
aiiy  twyer,  and  for  which  purpose  also  the  bottom  plate,  <, 
of  the  twyer  box  can  be  quickly  removed.  Thus,  after, 
knocking  out  and  removing  any  faulty  twyer,  a  new  one 
is  readily  inserted  by  first  luting  it  around  with  fire-clay, 
then  driving  it  into  the  opening  in  the  guard-plate,  and 
finally  securing  it  in  position  as  before  with  the  stops,  and 
subsequently  running  in  slurry — ^that  is,  a  semi-fluid 
mixture  of  ganister  and  fire-clay  with  water — around  the 
inside  of  the  twyer  so  as  to  make  a  good  joint ;  and  after 
replacing  the  bottom  plate,  t,  the  bottom  is  dried,  and 
the  vessel  is  again  ready  for  the  reception  of  its  charge. 

799.  Various  arrangements  in  connection  with  the 
hollow  trunnion  have  been  devised  for  automatically 
turning  on  the  blast  as  the  converter  is  moved  from  the 
horizontal  to  the  vertical  position,  so  that  during  this 
movement  the  metal  should  not  pass  into  and  close  the 
passages  in  the  twyers ;  and  also  to  shut  off  the  blast,  as 
soon  as  the  metal  in  the  converter  is  below  the  level  of 
the  twyers,  in  turning  over  from  the  vertical  into  the 
position  for  teeming  at  the  conclusion  of  the  blow; 
but  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  these  arrangements 
are  liable  to  derangement,  and  generally  the  blast  is  now 
shut  off  and  opened  by  a  separate  valve,  under  the 
control  of  the  same  man  (vessel-man)  who  works  the 
mechanism  for  turning  over  the  converter  as  required  at 
the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  blow. 

800.  The  provision  for  the  removal  and  renewal  of 
single  twyers  in  the  converter  bottom  from  time  to  time 
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has  been  already  noticed;  but  a  further  improvement  has 
been  introduced  and  is  now  generally  adopted,  of  con- 
structing the  bottom  of  the  converter  so  that  not  only 
single  twyers,  but  the  entire  bottom,  can  be  removed 
and  replaced  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  a 
nevr  bottom,  thus  obviating  the  loss  of  time  from 
stoppages  for  the  cooling,  repair,  and  heating  up  again  of 
the  bottom,  as  required  with  the  old  or  fixed  bottoms, 
after  every  ten  or  twelve  blows.  Without  some  such 
means  as  the  present  for  the  removal  and  replacing 
rapidly  of  the  old  bottom,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
the  sixty  and  seventy  casts  (requiring  six  new  sets  of 
twyers)  during  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  as  has  been 
accomplished  in  America  from  a  single  pair  of  converters. 
This  arrangement,  known  as  the  "Holley  movable  bottom," 
further  obviates  the  necessity  of  running-in  slurry  or 
fluid  ganister,  Ac.,  around  the  joints,  with  its  defect  of 
rendering  it  possible  that  a  weak  spot  shall  remain 
around  the  twyer  through  which  the  metal  may  break 
out.  The  Holley  bottom  (Fig.  91)  is  previously  built 
up,  dried,  and  then  attached  to  the  converter  with  the 
assistance  of  a  hydraulic  lift  (h,  Fig.  90),  or  other 
equivalent  appliance;  and  the  annular  irregular  space 
(a.  Fig.  91)  forming  the  junction  of  the  bottom  with  the 
body  of  the  vessel  is  inclined  roughly  at  an  angle  of  45**, 
and  is  then  directly  accessible  from  the  outside  of  the 
vessel,  so  that  it  can  be  closed  perfectly  by  ramming  in 
plastic  cakes  of  ganister  as  required,  whilst  the  interior 
of  the  vessel  still  remains  red-hot.  An  old  bottom  is 
thus  removed  and  a  new  one  inserted  with  less  than  an 
hour's  delay. 

801.  The  converter  is  lined  to  a  thickness  of  from  9 
to  12  inches  with  a  most  refractory  lining,  b  (Fig.  91), 
the  material  generally  employed  being  a  siliceous 
sandstone  or  ganister  containing  from  85  to  90  per  cent, 
of  silica,  and  which  occurs  below  the  Coal  Measures.  The 
ganister  is  first  coarsely  ground,  and  then  is  used  either 
sdone  or  in  admixture  with  a  little  powdered  fire-brick.; 
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these  materials  are  then  mixed  vith  a  little  water  and 
rammed  well  in  between  the  iron  casing  of  the  converter 
and  a  wooden  model  or  core  having  the  internal  form 
of  the  vessel ;  or,  instead  of  the  whole  lining  being 
thus  made  up  of  ganister,  the  vessel  is  frequently  first 
lined  with  a  single  thickness  of  fire-brick,  with  a  propor- 
tiooate  decrease  in  th«  thickness  of  the  gauister.  For  the 


rig.  91.— TjOwst  PoTtJoB  of  BeuemOr  Convertei  ihowiiiK  Honeyi  Mor&bla 
Bottom, 

purpose  of  lining  the  vessel,  tlie  bottom  is  removad  and 
the  converter  is  then  turned  with  its  mouth  downwards, 
when  the  mouth  of  the  converter  having  been  closed 
with  a  board,  and  the  core  or  model  introduced,  the  work- 
man stands  upon  the  top  of  the  core  and  rams  down  the 
ganister  with  iron  rammers  around  the  sides  of  the  core, 
between  it  ajid  the  external  walls  of  ■'.he  vessel.  TJio 
ramming  being  completed,  the  pattern  ia  withdrawn  and 
the  vessel  rotated  through  an  angle  of  180°,  when  the 
bottom  is  refixed,  and  the  whole  is  then  carefully  dried 
and  hetvt«d  up  for  the  reception  of  the  charge.     Instead 
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of  mixing  the  ganister  with  water  in  the  preparation  of 
the  bottoms  of  the  converter,  in  South  Wales  tar  has 
been  substituted  for  the  water,  and  this  yields,  when 
heated,  a  non- volatile  or  fixed  infusible  cement  of  solid 
carbon,  which  is  said  to  become  exceedingly  hard  on 
drying,  and  to  resist  both  chemical  action  and  mechanical 
abrasion. 

802;  A  single  Bessemer  plcmt  usually  consists  of  a  pair 
of  vessels  or  converters,  generally  arranged  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  central  circular  casting-pit;  although  more 
recent  practice  is  to  place  the  vessels  on  the  same  side  of 
the  pit,  arranged  with  their  axes  parallel  to  one  another 
or  inclined  at  a  slight  angle  towards  the  centre;  the 
latter  arrangement  gives  greater  space  in  the  casting-pit, 
whereby  a  large  number  of  moulds  can  be  fixed  at  once, 
and  the  facilities  for  an  increased  output  are  thus  thereby 
improved.  In  the  centre  of  the  casting-pit  is  fixed  a 
hydraulic  crane  consisting  of  a  central  cylinder  by  which 
it  is  raised  and  lowered,  and  around  which  it  revolves  by 
gearing  placed  under  the  command  of  the  workman,  who 
stands  on  the  crane  ;  to  the  head  of  the  central  hydraulic 
ram  is  attached  a  pair  of  wrought-iron  girders  forming  a 
platform,  which  carries  the  ladhf  a  balance  for  which  is 
provided  by  a  cast-iron  counterpoise  fixed  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  table.  The  crane,  after  the  ladle  has 
received  the  charge  of  molten  steel  from  the  converter,  is 
rotated  in  a  horizontal  plane  over  the  tops  of  the  moulds 
around  the  periphery  of  the  pit,  and  the  tap-hole  of  the 
ladle  is  thus  brought  successively  over  the  centre  of  each 
mould,  into  which  the  metal  from  the  ladle  is  tapped. 

803.  The  gearing  for  turning  over  the  converter,  as 
also  that  for  rotating  and  elevating  the  pit  crane,  is 
connected  with  valves  and  levers  controlled  by  a  man 
upon  an  elevated  platform  outside  the  casting-pit;  but 
the  gearing  for  moving  the  ladle  in  or  out  from  the 
centre  over  the  several  moulds,  is  worked  by  a  man  on 
the  platform  of  the  crane,  the  same  man  also  controlling 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  ladle  is  finally  turned  over  at 
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the  dose  of  the  casting  operation,  to  discharge  the  whole 
of  the  cinder,  slag,  &c.,  from  the  ladle  into  the  slag-pit. 
With  the  arrangement  in  which  the  converters  are  placed 
side  by  side  instead  of  opposite  to  each  other,  the  central 
crane  is  made  to  serve  the  converters  only,  whilst  two 
auxiliary  but  similar  hydraulic  cranes  are  fixed  at  oppo- 
site comers  of  the  casting-pit,  and  there  receive  the  ladle 
with  its  charge  from  the  central  crane  and  move  it  over 
the  moulds  for  completing  the  casting  operations,  and  the 
same  cranes  subsequently  strip  the  moulds  from  the 
ingots,  and  remove  the  latter  from  the  pits. 

804.  Between  each  pair  of  converters,  but  elevated 
considerably  above  the  floor  level,  is  built  a  small  cupola 
for  melting  the  spiegel  or  other  manganiferous  alloy  to  be 
added  to  the  converter  at  the  termination  of  the  blow. 
This  cupola  stands  so  that  a  movable  spout  or  shoot,  D 
(Fig.  90),  of  wrought-iron  lined  with  a  mixture  of  ganister 
and  fire-clay,  will  deliver  the  necessary  spiegeleisen 
direct  from  the  tap-hole  of  the  cupola  to  the  mouth 
of  the  converter,  as  the  latter  stands  in  the  horizontal 
position  for  receiving  the  end  of  the  spout;  or  at 
other  works  the  spiegeleisen  is  first  run  into  a  ladle 
suspended  upon  a  suitable  weighing  machine,  and  the 
required  weight  carefully  run  into  the  ladle  before 
it  is  teemed  from  the  latter  into  the  converter.  Also 
beyond  the  casting-pit,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
converters,  are  built  the  cupola.s  or  other  furnaces 
employed  in  melting  the  pig-iron  to  be  run  from  them 
along  a  trough,  like  that  last  described,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  converters.  Formerly,  when  five  or  six  blows  'per 
day  only  were  made,  two  such  cupolas  sufficed  for  a  pair 
of  8-ton  converters,  but  more  recently  four  large  cupolas 
of  7  feet  inside  diameter,  and  37  feet  in  height,  have 
been  erected  to  melt  the  pig-iron  for  a  like  pair  of 
converters;  while  in  America,  where  the  most  rapid 
working  is  made,  the  furnaces  for  melting  the  charge  are 
even  more  numerous. 

805.  In  England  at  the  Barrow,  the  West  Cumberland 
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and  other  works,  and  in  America  at  Chicago  and  else- 
where, to  save  the  time  and  expense  of  remelting  the  pig- 
iron,  the  molten  metal  is  taken  di/rect  from  the  blast 
fwnfictceg  to  be  charged  into  the  converters.  For  this  pur- 
pose, at  the  Barrow  works,  the  metal  is  tapped  from  the 
blast  furnace  as  usual,  but  instead  of  running  it  into  pigs 
it  is  run  across  the  pig-bed  in  a  sand  channel  to  the  boun- 
dary wall  of  the  pig-bed,  over  which  it  falls  from  a  spout 
into  a  ladle  mounted  on  a  carriage  and  wheels,  standing 
for  its  reception  in  a  sunken  siding.  When  the  ladle  has 
received  sufficient  metal  for  a  charge,  the  stream 
is  stopped  or  diverted  on  to  the  pig-bed,  whilst  the 
«ur£ace  of  the  molten  metal  in  the  ladle  is  covered  with 
coal-dust,  after  which  the  ladle  and  contents  are  taken 
to  an  elevated  siding,  whence  the  metal  can  be  dis- 
charged directly  into  the  mouth  of  the  converter.  For 
ensuring  greater  uniformity  in  the  composition  of  the 
charges,  the  metal  for  each  charge  is  taken  fix)m  several 
blast  furnaces;  and  at  Barrow  the  fluid  pig-iron 
is  conveyed  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the  blast 
furnace  to  the  converters;  but  at  other  works  more 
complete  and  elaborate  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
taking  the  metal  direct  from  the  blast  furnaces.  In 
Belgium,  the  metal  for  supplying  a  pair  of  6-ton  con- 
verters is  taken  direct  from  four  furnaces  from  which 
the  pig-iron  is  first  run  into  ladles,  which  are  then 
raised  by  an  hydraulic  lift  as  shown  at  L  (Fig.  90), 
to  the  mouth  of  the  converters  where  their  contents  are 
emptied  into  the  vessels;  but  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
continuous  supply  of  molten  pig  necessary  to  get  thirty 
casts  per  shift  of  twelve  hours  from  the  one  pair  of  con- 
verters, two  cupolas  are  also  built  in  connection  with  the 
plant,  and  these  supply  60  or  70  tons  of  metal  per  shift, 
which  is  run  into  the  ladles  as  before,  and  elevated  to 
the  converter  mouth  in  like  manner. 

806.  The  fixed  Bessemer  vessel,  or  converter,  of  a 
casing  of  wrought-iron  plates  riveted  together  and 
provided  with  a  spout  at  one  side  for  receiving  tha 
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molten  metal  of  the  charge,  while  the  vessel  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  hood  or  dome  for  the  escape  of  the  gasea 
The  casing  is  lined  with  fire-brick,  whilst  arranged  in  a 
circle  around  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  is  a  series  of 
perforated  clay  twyers,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
also  is  a  tap-hole  for  drawing  off  the  charge  at  the  end  of 
the  blow.  The  tap-hole  is  closed  during  the  blow  by  a 
suitable  stopper,  with  a  similar  arrangement  to  that 
named  above  ?§  796)  for  closing  the  twyers. 

807.  The  ladle  (Fig.  92)  employed  for  receiving  the 
steel  from  the  converters,  and  conveying  it  to  the  moulds, 
is  constructed  of  iron  plates  riveted  together  like  an 

ordinaiy  foundry  ladle,  except 
that  instead  of  the  metal  bemg 
poured  from  a  lip  in  the  side  of 
the  ladle,  the  lining  of  the  Bes- 
semer ladle  slopes  from  all  parts 
of  the  bottom  towards  the  one 
point  where  the  tap-hole,  a,  is 
situata  The  tap-hole  is  closed 
or  opened  by  a  fire-clay  stopper 
or  nozzle^  attached  to  the  end 
of  an  iron  rod,  b,  coated  with 
clay,  and  which  bends  over  and  downwards  over  the 
top  edge  of  the  ladle  in  the  manner  shown,  so  that 
by  connecting  this  rod  or  goose-neck  with  a  suitable  lever, 
the  stopper  can  be  raised  or  depressed  for  letting  out  or 
stopping  the  flow  of  metal  from  the  ladle  into  the  several 
moulds,  over  which  the  ladle  is  placed  in  succession,  and 
into  which  the  charge  is  to  be  cast.  Care  is  taken 
during  the  casting  that  the  metal  does  not  wash  the  sides 
of  the  mould  in  its  descent  to  the  bottom,  or  otherwise 
unsound  and  sticking  infi^ots  frequently  result.  The  ladle 
»  suspended  aa  aliWy  describ^,  upon  the  two  girders, 
c,  connected  to  the  head  of  the  hydraulic  pit-crane,  and 
is  provided  with  a  worm  and  worm-wheel  arrangement,  c?, 
for  tipping  the  ladle  over  and  emptying  out  the  slag  after 
the  whole  of  the  metal  has  been  run  into  the  moulds. 


Fig.  92.— mevatioii  of  tb« 
Bessemer  Steel  -  Castiiur 
Ladle. 
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808.  The  ladle  is  lined  with  a  refractory  material  such 
as  sand  or  ganister,  having  the  same  or  a  similar  composi- 
tion to  that  of  the  lining  of  the  converters.  Where  the 
metal  is  taken  direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  and  very 
rapid  working  is  aimed  at,  as  many  as  fourteen  ladles 
are  sometimes  prepared  for  a  single  Bessemer  casting-pit, 
so  that  there  may  be  always  one  or  more  ladles  dry  and 
in  readiness,  although  for  ordinary  working  four  or  six 
ladles  will  suffice  for  one  pit.  The  ladles  and  stoppers 
are  carefully  dried  and  heated  before  running  the  steel 
from  the  converter  into  them. 

809.  The  moulds  in  which  Bessemer  steel  ingots  are 
cast  are  usually  of  cast-iron,  open  at  both  ends,  and  are 
frequently  octagonal  or  circular  but  more  generally  square 
in  transverse  section ;  and  the  moulds  are  made  with  a 
considerable  taper  from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  of 
their  readily  stripping  from  the  ingots  shortly  after  cast- 
ing the  metal  within  them.  While  the  more  usual 
practice  is  to  fill  each  mould  separately,  and  to  run  in 
the  steel  from  the  top,  yet  casting  in  groups  is  also 
frequently  pursued ;  for  this  purpose  several  moulds  are 
arranged  around  a  central  one  somewhat  taller  than  the 
others,  and  into  which  the  metal  is  run  at  the  top,  whilst 
by  an  arrangement  of  fire-clay  tubes  or  passages  leading 
from  the  bottom  of  the  central  or  feeding  ingot,  and  open- 
ing upwards  into  each  of  the  other  moulds  of  the  group, 
all  the  moulds  of  the  groups  except  the  central  ones  are 
filled  from  the  bottom,  the  steel  gradually  rising  upwards 
to  the  required  level.  In  every  case  the  ingots  are  properly 
stoppered  down,  by  throwing  a  shovelful  of  sand  into  the 
mould  on  the  top  of  the  still  fluid  metal,  and  then  covering 
it  with  an  iron  plate  fastened  down  by  a  cross-bar 
passing  over  the  top  of  the  plate  and  wedged  down  by 
wedges  passing  through  eyes  fixed  for  the  purpose  in 
the  top  of  each  mould.  Ingots  for  rails  are  about 
114  inches  square,  and  are,  when  the  group  system  is 
adopted,  for  the  most  part  cast  in  groups  of  sixteen  at 
once,  for  which  purpose  the  bottom  on  which  the  moulds 
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are  placed  consists  of  a  cast-iron  slab  or  plate  liaving  the 
ciirve  of  the  pit,  and  is  about  13  feet  long  by  3  feet 
-wide,  with  a  recess  in  the  middle  of  about  6  inches  square 
and  3  inches  deep  for  the  reception  of  a  brick,  over  which 
the  central  mould  is  fixed,  the  other  moulds  being  arranged 
in  a  double  row  of  four  moulds  each  on  either  side  of  the 
central  one,  whilst  channels  or  runners  of  fire-brick  are 
made  in  either  side  of  this  central  mould  with  sixteen 
branches  opening  upwards  each  into  its  own  mould,  and 
whereby  the  sixteen  moulds  are  all  cast  at  ihe  same  time, 
and  each  is  run  from  the  bottom.  ( 

810.  For  the  conduct  of  the  Bessemer  process  the 
converter  or  vessel,  if  not  already  strongly  heated  from  the 
blowing  of  a  previous  charge,  is  dried  and  heated  by  first 
making  within  the  vessel  a  fire  of  wood,  to  which  coke  is 
then  added  and  a  gentle  blast  turned  on.  This  is  con- 
tinued until  the  lining  has  become  thoroughly  dry 
and  has  attained  to  a  red  heat,  upon  which  the  vessel  is 
turned  with  its  mouth  downwards  for  the  emptying  out 
of  the  coke,  the  same  being  completely  exp^ed  from  the 
converter  by  passing  a  strong  current  of  blast  through 
the  vessel  for  a  few  seconds.  The  heated  converter  is 
then  placed  in  the  horizontal  position  (a^  shown  in 
Fig.  90)  for  the  reception  of  its  charge  of  fix>m  5  to  15 
tons  (according  to  the  size  of  the  converter)  of  molten  pig- 
iron,  which  is  deliveredN  along  a  suitable  clay-lined 
movable  wrought-iron  channel  or  trough  d,  into  the  mouth 
of  the  converter.  The  molten  pig-iron  is  either  delivered 
from  the  cupola  in  which  it  has  been  re-melted,  or  the 
charge  is  received  direct  from  the  blast  furnace  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  form  of  the  converter 
when  it  stands  in  the  horizontal  position,  permits  of 
the  charge  lying  in  the  hoUow  of  the  side  of  the  vessel 
without  reachmg  to  the  level  of  the  twyers,  and  in 
addition  to  the  pig-iron  it  is  also  not  unusual  to 
throw  into  the  converter  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  the 
charge  in  the  form  of  scrap,  consisting  of  rail 
ends,    shearings,    and   various    steel   croppings,    which 
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are  added  before  the  introduction  of  the  molten  pig- 
iron. 

The  vessel,  thus  charged,  is  turned  up  into  the  vertical 
position,  after  first  turning  on  the  blast  to  prevent  the 
metal  from  passing  into  the  twyers,  since,  if  this  is  per- 
mitted to  occur,  it  would  partially  or  completely  close  the 
twyers,  and  so  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blast. 

811.  During  the  passage  of  the  vessel  from  the 
horizontal  to  the  vertical  position  showers  of  sparks  and 
burning  graphite  are  ejected  from  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
verter, and  for  the  first  three  or  five  minutes  of  the  blow 
the  flame  from  the  mouth  of  the  converter  has  a  faint 
yellowish-red  colour,  is  small  in  volume,  very  slightly 
luminous,  and  is  accompanied  by  sparks,  and  these 
phenomena  continue  during  the  first  stage  of  the  blow 
which  corresponds  to  the  first  step  in  the  puddling  process 
and  during  which  the  graphitic  carbon  passes  into 
the  dissolved  or  combined  form,  while  the  silicon 
also  is  being  oxidised  to  form  silica,  which  combines 
with  ferrous  and  manganous  oxides  yielding  slags  of  the 
silicates  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  temperature  of  the 
molten  charge  at  the  same  time  rapidly  rises  throughout 
this  period,  while  the  flame,  which  was  more  or  less  un- 
steady during  the  first  stage,  gradually  increases  in  volume 
and  luminosity,  until  in  the  second  stage  or  ^^boil," 
lasting  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  it  acquires  a  dense  yellow 
colour,  is  very  brilliant^  and  of  very  greatly  increased 
volume,  whilst  frequently  repeated  ejectments  of  slag 
and  sparks  of  burning  iron  are  also  thrown  from  the  mouth 
of  tlM  oonverter.  During  this  stage  the  metal  is  in  a 
state  of  violent  ebullition,  and  carbonic  oxide  is  being 
evolved  in  large  quantities  from  the  oxidation  of  the  car- 
bon in  the  pig-iron  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blasts  whilst  the 
pressure  of  the  blast,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the 
blow  was  from  20  to  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  falls  during 
the  boil  to  from  15  to  20  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  boil  is  succeeded  by  the  third  or  "  fining  "  stage, 
which  is  characterised  by  the  diminished  volume^  greater 
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transparency,  less  brilliancy,  and  pale  rosy  or  amethyst 
tint  of  the  flame,  with  fewer  and  less  violent  ejectments  of 
sparks,  &c,  from  the  converter  mouth.  In  from  eighteen 
minutes  to  twenty  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 
the  blow  with  an  8-ton  charge,  the  "  flame  drops,"  or  sud- 
denly shortens,  indicating  the  almost  total  decarburisation 
of  the  charge  and  the  conclusion  of  the  blow,  upon  which 
appearance  the  converter  is  rapidly  turned  down  into  the 
horizontal  position  and  the  blast  shut  off,  any  further 
continuation  of  the  blow  beyond  this  point  being  attended 
with  oxidation,  waste  of  iron,  and  deterioration  of  the 
product.  From  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  molten  spiegeleisen, 
or  a  smaller  proportion  of  ferromanganese,  according  to 
the  temper  of  steel  to  be  produced,  is  then  run  into  the 
converter  either  from  the  ladle  in  which  the  alloy  has 
been  weighed,  or  direct  from  the  small  cupola  already 
named,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  charge  of 
pig'iron  was  introduced.  The  introduction  of  the  spiegel- 
eisen  is  always  attended  by  a  violent  reaction  within  the 
converter  and  the  emission  from  the  mouth  of  a  long  lumi- 
nous and  roaring  jet  of  flame,  the  appearance  of  which  indi- 
cates  that  the  blow  was  fully  completed  before  the  con- 
verter was  turned  over ;  since,  if  the  metal  be  much  under- 
blown,  the  flame  on  the  addition  of  the  spiegeleisen  does 
not  appear,  or  is  very  small  and  feeble,  owing  to  the  small 
reaction  induced  by  the  spiegeleisen  under  this  condition. 
812.  Formerly  it  was  &e  practice  to  turn  up  the 
converter,  and  continue  the  blow  for  a  few  seconds  after 
the  addition  of  the  spiegeleisen,  but  latterly  this  course 
has  been  discontinued,  and  the  metal,  aEter  standing  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  converter  for  the  completion  of  all  re- 
action following  the  addition  of  the  spiegel  or  ferroman- 
ganese, and  also  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  gas  and  the 
separation  of  slag  from  the  metal,  is  then  poured  from 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel  into  the  ladle,  sufficient  slag  being, 
at  the  same  time  poured  into  the  ladle  to  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  steel  and  retain  the  heat  therein.  The 
lining  of  the  ladle  is  also  heated  to  redness  by  burning 
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a  coal  or  coke  fire  within  the  ladle,  previous  to  the  pour- 
ing of  the  steel  into  it.  When  the  whole  of  the  metal 
has  been  discharged  from  the  converter,  the  ladle,  which 
has  in  the  meantime  been  standing  on  the  central  lift  or 
crane  of  the  casting-pit,  is  turned  round  from  beneath  the 
converter,  and  carried  over  the  several  moulds,  when 
casting  of  the  metal  into  ingots  proceeds  as  already  de- 
scribed. After  the  withdrawal  of  the  ladle  from  beneath 
the  mouth  of  the  converter,  the  latter  is  turned  right 
down,  and  the  residue  of  the  slag,  with  any  detached 
ganister  from  the  lining,  &c.,  of  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  is 
discharged  into  the  slag-pit  beneath  the  converter,  its 
more  complete  expulsion  being  effected  by  blowing  a 
strong  blast  of  air  through  the  vessel  for  a  few  seconds. 

813.  The  ordinary  Bessemer  blow  in  the  ganister  or 
acid-lined  converter  thus  occupies  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  for  the  conversion  of  8-ton  chaiges  of  English 
haematite;  but  with  Swedish  pig-iron  the  proportion  of 
impurities,  especially  the  silicon,  is  lower,  and  the  con- 
version is  accordingly' much  quicker,  although  it  requires 
greater  care  and  experience  in  its  conduct  to  prevent  over- 
blowing, that  is,  blowing  after  the  point  of  total  decar- 
burisation  has  been  attained,  for  if  this  occurs  then  con- 
siderable loss  and  difficulty  arise  from  the  coating  of  the 
vessel  and  ladle  with  a  firmly  adhering  coating  or  ''skull" 
of  metal.  Swedish  haematites,  besides  being  lower  in 
silicon  are  also  richer  in  manganese  than  the  English,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  Swedish  pig  in  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter, the  boil  commences  earlier  than  with  the  English 
irons,  and  a  larger  amount  of  the  brown  vapours  or 
smoke  ascends  from  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  blow  than  occurs  in  tKe  corresponding 
period  of  a  blow  in  which  English  hsematites  are  under 
operation. 

814.  The  method,  as  described  above^  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Bessemer  process  thus  consists  in  continuing  the 
blow  or  current  of  blast,  until  almost  complete  decarburi- 
sation  of  the  metal  within  the  converts  is  attained,  and 
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then  restoring  the  necessary  amount  of  carbon  required 
for  the  conversion  of  the  charge  into  steel  of  the  desired 
hardness  or  temper  by  the  addition  of  spiegeleisen,  or 
other  highly  manganiferous  alloy.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
posed to  attain  the  desired  degree  of  carburisation  in  the 
finished  product  by  arresting  the  blow  at  the  proper  point 
before  total  decarburisation  is  reached ;  but  l^iis  method, 
which  was  formerly  used  in  Sweden,  is  not  pursued  in 
England,  and  the  first-named  method  is  generally  adopted 
as  affording  less  practical  difficulty  in  its  conduct^  while 
also  yieldijag  more  certain  and  uniform  results.  In 
Austria  and  Sweden  also  a  "slag  test,''  as  described 
(p.  485),  is  adopted  for  the  determination  of  the  end  of 
the  blow,  inst^ul  of  watching  for  the  dropping  of  the 
flame  as  last  described 

815.  The  result  of  the  reactions  in  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter is  essentially  the  same  as  that  occurring  in  the 
puddling  or  in  the  refining  process,  except  as  regards 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  copper,  which  in  the  siliceous 
or  acid-lined  converter  are  not  eliminated  or  diminished. 
In  the  Bessemer  process  the  silicon  of  the  pig-iron  first 
suffers  combustion  and  oxidation  under  the  influence  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  with  the  formation  of  silica  which 
immediately  unites  with  feiTous  and  manganous  oxides, 
yielding  a  siliceous  slag  which  floats  above  the  molten 
metal ;  and,  as  shown  in  the  following  analyses  (published 
respectively  by  the  authorities  of  the  Neuberg  Works  in 
Styria,  and  by  Mr.  Snelus  when  at  the  Dowlais  Works) 
of  the  pig-iron  employed,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
charge  at  different  periods  of  the  process,  it  appears  that 
the  manganese  is  also  oxidised  rapidly,  and  that  the  iron 
does  not  oxidise  to  any  appreciable  extent  until  the 
silicon,  manganese,  and  carbon  have  been  almost  entirely 
removed.  If  the  blast  be  continued  after  the  carbon  has 
been  eliminated,  then  the  iron  suffers  oxidation  and  waste, 
and  the  overbloum  metcU  so  produced,  if  examined,  is  found 
to  possess  the  usual  qualities  of  rottenness,  &c.,  charac- 
teristio  of  burnt  iron.     As  will  subsequently  appear  when- 
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Analyses  of  Fig-iron,  and  of  the  Bessemer  Charob 
AT  Different  Periods  of  the  Blow  in  the  Neubero  Works. 
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treating  of  the  basic  process,  similar  deterioration  and 
waste  of  iron  do  not  result  from  the  short  overblow  in  the 
treatment  of  phosphoric  pig-iron  in  a  basic-lined  con- 
verter, since  with  the  basic  lining  the  combustion  in  the 
overblow  is  maintained  lars^ely  at  the  expense  of  the 
phoephorus.  whUe  with  the  aoid  or  ganist^  lining  this 
oxidation  of  phosphorus  is  impossible. 

81 6.  The  intense  heat  produced  during  the  Bessemer 
blow  is  principally  due  to  the  high  calorific  power  and 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  combustion  and  oxida- 
tion of  the  silicon  of  the  pig-iron  to  the  condition  of 
silica  are  effected.  Silicon  generates,  during  its  combustion 
to  silica,  7,830  units  of  heat  (centigrade).  Manganese 
also  probably  acts  a  like  part  as  a  generator  of  heat,  and 
may  thus  partially  replace  the  silicon  in  the  pig-iron 
required  for  the  Bessemer  process,  whUe  carbon,  although 
developing  considerable  heat  by  its  combustion*  and 
oxidation,  produces  gaseous  carbonic  oxide  as  the  result  of 
its  combustion  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  and  this  gas 
absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  so  generated,  and 
is  thus  largely  carried  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
verter without  being  utilised.  If  the  blow  be  continued 
beyond  the  point  of  total  decarburisation,  then  the  heat 
is  afterwards  largely  maintained  by  the  oxidation  and 
waste  of  iron,  and  this  waste  always  occurs  more  or  less 
towards  the  end  of  the  blow.  A  large  excess  of  oxygen  is 
also  left  in  the  metal  at  the  close  of  the  blow  which 
seriously  affects  the  malleability  unless  sufficient  manga- 
nese in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen  or  of  ferromanganese, 
is  added,  to  combine  with  this  excess  of  oxygen,  and  so 
pass  it  out  into  the  slag ;  and  the  special  use  of  ferroman- 
ganese instead  of  spiegeleisen  is  to  enable  sufficient 
manganese  to  be  thus  introduced  into  the  metal  for  the 
removal  of  the  oxygen  without  at  the  same  time  adding  so 
much  carbon  and  silicon  as  to  render  the  metal  hard.  The 
metal  at  the  end  of  the  blow,  before  any  addition  of  spiegel- 
eisen or  ferromanganese  has  been  made,  resembles  burnt 
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iron  in  its  behaviour.  It  is  red-short,  nnweldable,  un- 
forgeable  at  a  red  heat,  crumbles  and  falls  into  powder 
under  the  hammer,  and  is  altogether  rotten  and  wanting 
in  cohesion,  owing  to  the  presence  of  surplus  oxygen  and 
silicon  in  the  metal ;  but  these  elements  are  removed  and 
the  malleability,  <fec.,  of  the  metal  restored  as  just  noted, 
by  the  use  of  manganese  alloys,  while  the  temper  or  hard- 
ness of  the  resulting  steel  depends  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  carbon  introduced  in  the  spiegeleisen  or  other 
manganiferous  alloy  employed. 

817.  Silicon  is  thus  essential  as  a  heat  producer  for  the 
successful  condtict  of  the  ordinary  Bessemer  process,  and 
should  be  present  to  the  extent  of  about  2J  per  cent,  in 
the  pig-iron  applied  to  Bessemer  use,  yet  any  considerable 
excess  of  this  element  is  a  source  of  trouble,  since  the 
silica  (SiOj)  produced  by  its  combustion  combines  with 
ferrous  oxide,  thus  increasing  the  proportion  of  slag  in 
the  converter  and  Idss  of  iron  in  the  process.  It  may  also 
become  diificult  to  completely  remove  the  whole  of  the 
silicon  before  the  metal  has  reached  the  degree  of  decar- 
burisation  requiring  the  stoppage  of  the  blow,  for  the 
analyses  (p.  479)  show  that  the  carbon  and  silicon  are  being 
simultaneously  eliminated  during  the  Bessemer  conver- 
sion, and  it  is  possible  therefore  sufficient  silicon  may  re- 
main in  the  metal  to  induce  hardness,  brittleness,  and  an 
inferior  quality  of  steel  after  the  carbon  has  been  wholly 
removed,  and  it  is  thus  usual  to  consider  that  the  propor- 
tion of  silicon  in  the  pig-iron  for  this  process  should  not 
exceed  that  of  the  carbon.  But,  as  just  stated,  a  deficiency 
of  silicon  also  results  in  a  cold-blow  and  inferior  metal, 
whilst  practical  difficulties  arise  at  the  same  time  from 
the  formation  of  skulls  in  the  ladle  and  converter.  Thus, 
since  haematite  pig-iron  by  remelting  in  the  cupola 
usually  loses  about  1  per  cent,  of  its  silicon,  it  follows 
that  with  pig-irons  such  as  certain  varieties  of  those 
occurring  in  the  South  of  France,  &c.,  which  contain  the 
minimum  of  silicon  required  for  the  Bessemer  process, 
they  cannot,  accordingly,  be  worked  with  any  success  after 
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tliey  have  been  remelted  in  the  cupola,  although  they 
work  well  if  conveyed  direct  from  the  blast  furnace  to  the 
converter. 

818.  The  pig-iron  required  for  the  original  Bessemer 
process  is  therefore  of  a  special  character,  and  the 
demands  of  the  trade  have  thus  produced  in  the  market 
a  special  quality  of  haematite  grey  pig  known  as  No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  No.  3  Bessemer  ptg-vroUy  indicating  that  such 
metal  is  of  a  quality  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Bessemer  and  other  steel-making  pixK^esses.  Bessemer 
pig-iron  is  smelted  from  Cumberland  or  other  haematite 
iron  ores,  and  it  contains  at  least  2  per  cent,  of 
silicon  with  not  more  than  0*1  per  cent,  of  phosphorus ; 
or  for  special  qualities,  as  for  plates,  &c,  the  phosphorus 
should  not  exceed  *04  per  cent.  Such  pig-iron  is  also 
required  to  be  grey,  since  the  use  of  white  iron  is 
attended  with  a  greater  loss  of  iron,  whilst  also  the  com- 
bined carbon  in  white  iron  passes  into  carbonic  oxide  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  blow,  before  the  necessary  heat 
of  the  metal  has  been  attained  and  the  combustion  of 
the  silicon  effected.  Bessemer  pig-iron  is  also  almost 
free  from  sulphur  and  copper,  since  but  very  small 
quantities  of  these  elements  exercise  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  finished  steel,  and  their  proportion  is 
not  reduced  during  the  conduct  of  the  Bessemer  process. 
The  average  quality  of  Bessemer  pig  will  contain  from 
3*5  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbon  with  2  per  cent,  of  silicon,  1 
per  cent  of  manganese  with  0*04  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus, and  0*04  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  presence 
of  manganese  within  certain  limits  is  also  desirable, 
since  it  acts  as  a  heat  producer  in  the  Bessemer  converter 
and  combines  with  the  excess  of  oxygen  blown  into  the 
vessel,  while  its  oxide  unites  readily  with  the  silica 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon,  producing 
thereby  readily  fusible  slags  or  silicates,  which  are  how- 
ever highly  corrosive  in  their  action  upon  the  siliceous 
lining  of  the  converter ;  but  the  oxidation  and  waste  of 
iron  from  the  action  of  the  blast,  and  the  deterioration 
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in  the  quality  of  the  steel  owing  to  the  presence  of 
ferrous  oxide  or  of  an  excess  of  oxjgen  in  the  metal, 
are  exceedingly  limited,  so  long  as  there  remains  any 
unoxidised  manganese  in  the  charge.  The  pig-iron 
smelted  from  spathic  ores  sometimes  contains  the 
required  proportions  of  silicon  and  manganese,  and  is 
sufficiently  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus  to  be 
available,  as  in  Westphalia,  for  the  Bessemer  process ; 
but  such  pig-iron  usually  contains  more  copper  than  is 
present  in  the  haematite  irons ;  and  thus,  whUst  English 
Bessemer  steel  contains  only  the  small  proportion  of 
copper  introduced  into  it  by  the  addition  of  spiegeleisen 
or  of  f erromanganese  at  the  end  of  the  blow,  the  con- 
tinental Bessemer  steels,  such  as  those  of  Neuberg,  <&c., 
frequently  contain  also  small  proportions  of  copper  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  pig-iron  which  has  been  smelted 
from  spathic  ores.  The  pig-iron  employed  in  Westphalia 
is  smelted  from  a  mixture  of  haematite  and  spathic  ores. 

Analyses  of  Bessemer  Fio-iron. 


Carbon,  Graphitic   . 
„        Combined  . 

Silicon 

Sulphur  .... 
Phosphorus  •  .  -  . 
Manganese  .  .  • 
Copper 


No.  2  Ot«7 
Besaemer 
(Author). 


2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


579 
176 
768 
OU 
038 
130 


South  Wales 

Haematite 

(Head). 


2-660 
0-076 
3-660 
0063 
0038 
0-676 
0-027 


No.  1  Grey 
Hsmatita 
(Author). 


3 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


045 
704 
003 
008 
037 
309 


819.  The  slags  produced  in  the  Bessemer  process 
differ  much,  both  in  composition  and  appearance,  from 
the  corresponding  slags  of  the  puddling  process;  for 
whilst  the  puddling-fumace  slag  or  cinder  is  a  well-fused 
basic  ferrous  silicate,  the  Bessemer  slag  as  left  in  the 
converter  after  the  pouring  out  of  the  fluid  metal,  and 
then  turned  out  into  the  slag-pit  beneath  the  vessel^  is 
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decidedly  siliceous  or  acid  in  its  character,  and  consists 
of  a  heterogeneous,  poiphyritic-looking,  siliceous  mix- 
ture, consisting  of  a  well-fused  portion  of  slag  proper, 
cementing  together  considerable  quantities  of  apparently 
unfused  quartzose  or  siliceous  matters  detached  &om 
*  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  converter  during  the 
blow.  The  composition  of  the  slag,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  accordingly  exceedingly  varied ;  but  the  analyses 
and  appearance  of  the  fused  portion,  taken  at  the 
several  periods  of  the  blow,  afford  some  evidence 
of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  blow  at  the  corre- 
sponding stages ;  so  much  so  that  in  Austria  and  Sweden 
a  slag-test  has  been  proposed  and  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  point  of  ^ecarburisation  at  which  the  blow  is 
to  be  stopped.  Agreeably  with  previous  conclusions, 
the  tabulated  analyses  below  indicate  that  during  the 
first  and  second  stages  of  the  process  and  until  near  the  end 
of  the  boil,  the  silicon  and  manganese  are  being  rapidly 
oxidised  and  removed  with  the  formation  of  fusible  siU- 
oates,  whilst  the  iron  during  the  same  period  is  but  little 
affected;  but  in  the  short  period  of  the  fining  stage 
between  the  end  of  the  boil  and  the  conclusion  of  the 

Aif  ALT8E8  OP  Slag  fbom  the  GAiasTBB  Besssmeb  Converter. 


Slag  taken 
at  end  of 
the  first 
period  of 
the  blow 
(Snelns). 

Blag  taken 

at  end  of 

thel)oil 

(Snelus). 

Slag  taken 
at  end  of 
blow  before 
the  addi- 
tion of  spie- 
geleisen 
(Snelns). 

Slag  taken 
after  the 
addition 
of  spie- 
geleisen 
(Snelos). 

Siliceous 
mixture  as 
emptied 
from  the 
oonrerter 
at  the  end 

of  the  blow 

Silica    . 

46-78 

61-76 

46-76 

47-27 

72-26 

Alumina 

4-66 

2-98 

2-80 

3-46 

2-43 

Ferrous    oxide 

6-78 

6*68 

16-86 

15-43 

20-66 

Mangauous  „ 

37-00 

37-90 

32-23 

31-89 

2-96 

Lime    . 

2-98 

1-76 

1-19 

1-23 

1-04 

Magnesia 

1-63 

0-46 

0-62 

0-61 

0-13 

Alkalies 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

— 

Sulphur 

0-04 

trace 

trace 

0-86 

Phosphorus  . 

0-03 

0-01 

001 

0-01 

trace 
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blow  the  ii'on  suffers  combustioii,  so  that  the  slag,  examined 
just  before  the  addition  of  the  spiegeleisen,  shows  a  large 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  ferrous  oxide. 

820.  The  slag  test,  noted  above  as  having  been  in 
use  in  Austiia  and  Sweden,  is  made  by  introducing  an 
iron  rod  into  the  slag  in  the  converter,  upon  withdrawing 
which  a  specimen  of  the  slag  adheres  to  the  rod,  and 
presents  different  appearances  according  to  the  degree  of 
decarburisation  attained  by  the  metal  in  the  bath.  The 
slag  always  presents  a  peculiar  brownish  tint  so  long 
as  the  metal  retains  any  carbon,  whilst  it  becomes  totally 
black,  with  the  lustre  characteristic  of  the  presence  of 
ferrous  oxide,  immediately  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
removed  from  the  metal  in  the  converter,  and  the  various 
intermediate  percentages  of  carbon  are  indicated  by 
coiTesponding  tints  of  the  slag;  thus,  0*75  per  cent,  of 
carbon  in  the  charge  is  indicated  by  a  lemon-yellow 
coloured  slag,  which  changes  to  orange  as  the  carbon  falls 
to  0*60  per  cent.,  becoming  light-brown  with  a  content 
of  0*45  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  0*30  per  cent,  of  carbon 
is  indicated  by  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  0*15  per  cent, 
by  a  bluish-black  slag. 

821.  The  gases  escaping  fh)m  the  mouth  of  the 
Bessemer  converter,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  results 
obtained  from  a  blow  of  eighteen  minutes'  duration, 
indicate  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  blow  when 
the  temperature  is  low  and  the  flame  is  only  slightly 
luminous,  the  carbon  of  the  metal  is  l)eing  burnt  to 
carbonic  anhydride  (GO,),  with  an  entire  absence  of 
carbonic  oxide  (00) ;  but  after  an  interval  of  only  two 
minutes  the  proportion  of  carbonic  anhydride  has 
begun  to  decrease,  and  carbonic  oxide  then  forms  a 
sensible  proportion  of  the  escaping  gases.  The  proper- 
tion  of  carbonic  oxide  to  carbonic  anhydride  in  the 
gases  escaping  from  the  mouth  of  the  converter,  con- 
tinues to  increase  as  the  temperature  within  the  con- 
verter rises.  During  the  boil,  or  from  ten  to  fourteen 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  blow,  when  a 
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▼ery  high  temperature  prevails  in  the  converter,  and  a 
large  luminous  flame  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  vessel, 
there  is  a  most  notable  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  oxide,  whilst  towards  the  end  of  the  blow  the 
flame  assumes  a  reddish-violet  tinge  from  the  combustion 
of  carbonic  oxide  at  the  mouth  of  the  converter,  and 
there  is  then  an  almost  entire  absence  of  carbonic 
anhydride  in  the  escaping  gases,  until,  finally,  when  the 
blow  is  over,  and  the  limit  of  decarburisation  is  attained, 
the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  is  succeeded  by  a  stream  of 
white-hot  gas  consisting  largely  of  nitrogen. 

Analtsbs  of  thb  Gasbs  from  thb  Mouth  op  thb 
Bessemer  Gokybrtek. 


Carbonio  anhydride 
Carbonic  ozidd  .    . 
Oxygen     •    .    .    . 
Hydrogen.    .    ,  ) 
Nitrogen  ?,    .    .   f 


Time  aiter  oommeneement  of  blow.* 


il 


10-71 

None. 

0*92 

88*37 


S  5 


8*50 
8*05 


088 
86-58 


If 


8*20 
4-52 


2-00 
85*28 


J  2 

^1 


8-58 
19*50 


2-00 
74-83 


II 

9  0 


2-30 
20*30 


2*16 
06*24 


d 


1*34 
8111 


2-00 
05*55 


After 

addition 

of 

Spiegeleisea 

at  Bochnm 

Works. 


82*6 


2-8 
14*3 


0-86 

78*55 

1^ 

2-52 

16  88 


822.  Carbonic  oxide  is  more  stable  at  very  elevated 
temperatures  when  in  contact  with  metallic  iron,  than  is 
carbonic  anhydride  under  like  conditions,  f  and  it  is 
suggested  that  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  whilst 
carbonic  anhydride  is  present  in  the  earlier  and  cooler 
periods  of  the  Bessemer  blow,  yet  it  is  almost  entirely 
replaced  by  carbonic  oxide  at  the  higher  temperature 
attained  during  the  boil  and  at  the  end  of  the  blow. 

823.  The  temperature  of  the  flame  and  of  the  escap- 
ing gases  from  the  Bessemer  converter  at  any  period  of 
the  blow  falls  below  that  required  to  melt  a  wire  of  pla- 
tinum or  of  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium,  when  the 

*  SneluB.    Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
4-  Experiments  of  J.  S.  Bell,  Esq. 
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Bame  is  held  within  the  flame ;  whilst  a  wire  of  gold  is 
always  melted  during  the  boil  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
blow;*  hence,  since  the  melting-point  of  gold  is  about 
1,300°  C,  and  taking  the  melting-point  of  platinum  as 
2,000°  C,  it  follows  that  the  temperature  of  the  flames 
rises  to  a  point  exceeding  1,300°  C,  but  never  attains  to 
2,000°  0. 

824.  The  rapidity  of  conversion,  small  amount  of  labour 
and  extraordinary  output  of  a  Bessemer  plant,  contrast 
strongly  with  the  old  puddling  operations.  The  fining 
of  an  amount  of  pig-iron  which  would  occupy  in  the 
puddling  furnace  with  its  small  charges,  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  days  for  its  completion,  is  eflected  in  a 
single  Bessemer  blow,  lasting  only  about  twenty  minutes ; 
whilst  in  America  sixty  or  seventy  of  such  charges,  ave- 
raging 8  tons  each,  are  regularly  made  from  a  single  pair 
of  converters  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  as  much 
as  2,830  tonsf  of  steel  have  been  produced  in  one  week 
from  such  a  pair  of  vessels ;  but,  generally,  in  England 
the  output  although  very  great,  falls  considerably  short 
of  these  figures.  These  largely  increased  outputs  are 
attributable  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cupolas 
employed  in  melting  the  pig-iron,  or  where  the  me^  is 
taken  direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  to  the  saving  of  the 
time  required  for  remelting  the  pig-iron,  as  by  these  means 
it  is  possible  to  always  keep  in  blast  one  or  other  of  the 
converters  in  each  pair ;  also,  further,  greater  rapidity  of 
work  has  resulted  from  the  general  introduction  of  the 
method  of  more  quickly  replacing  the  twyers,  converter 
bottoms,  and  of  repairing  the  lining  of  the  vessels  upon  the 
method  introduced  by  Mr.  HoUey  (p.  468) ;  and  lastly,  the 
output  has  been  increased  by  the  better  facilities  and 
greater  space  aflbrded  for  placing,  filling,  and  removing  the 
ingots  and  moulds  by  arranging  the  two  converters  on  the 
same  side  of  the  casting-pit  instead  of  upon  opposite  sides 
of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number  of  cranes 

♦  Dr.  W.  M.  WattB. 

t  Windsor  Riohards,  Cleveland  InBtitute  of  .Engineers,  1880-1. 
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available  for  fixing  the  moulds  and  clearing  away  the 
ingots,  &c.,  from  the  pit.  The  importance  and  saving  of 
time  to  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  ready  method  of 
changing  the  bottoms  of  the  converters  is  obvious,  when 
it  is  considered  that  after  every  ten  or  twenty  blows, 
and  sometimes  after  even  less  than  this,  the  converter 
bottom  requires  complete  renewal,  and  before  this  occurs 
from  twelve  to  twenty  twyers  will  have  been,  replaced 
by  new  ones ;  so  that  whilst  the  actual  Bessemer  blow 
lasts  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to 
the  class  of  pig-iron  under  treatment,  yet  the  repairs  to 
the  converters,  clearing  the  casting-pits  of  ingots,  &c., 
replacing  of  moulds,  and  other  preliminary  operations, 
occupy  by  far  the  largest  proportion,  of  the  time  of  the 
workmen. 

825.  After  every  eighty  or  ninety  blows  the  con- 
verter requires  thoroughly  relining,  the  vessel  having 
in  the  meantime  been  frequently  partially  repaired  by 
ramming  on  patches  of  ganister  upon  the  more  corroded 
parts  of  the  lining.  To  obviate  the  considerable  loss  of 
time  necessitated  by  a  stoppage  for  the  relining,  drying,  and 
warming-up  of  a  converter,  a  method  of  construction  has 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Holley,  but  as  yet  only  partially 
adopted,  whereby  the  body  of  the  converter  is  made  loose 
from  the  trunnion  ring,  to  which  it  is  secured  during  the 
working  by  wrought-iron  knees  and  cotters^  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  of  their  ready  removal.  Thus  whilst  the 
vessel  rests  securely  upon  the  trunnion  ring  during  the 
conduct  of  the  blow,  &c.,  yet  by  turning  the  vessel  mouth 
downwards  it  is  readily  disconnected  from  the  trunnion 
ring  by  removing  the  above-named  cotters,  and  the  body 
of  the  vessel  is  then  received  upon  a  bogie  carried  by  the 
table  of  an  hydraulic  lift,  H  (Fig.  90),  fixed  below,  and  by 
lowering  which,;the  converter  freed  from  the  trunnion  ring 
as  above  is  lowered  bodily  from  its  position,  and  so  re- 
moved. By  a  reverse  order  of  the  movements  a  fresh 
vessel  can  be  inserted  and  secured  in  position,  so  that  by 
keeping  extra  vessels  ready  lined  and  dried  the  delay  from 
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thia  cause  is  considerably  reduced.  Instead  of  the  hydranlic 
lift  and  remoral  irom  below,  in  the  manner  just  described, 
a,t  Eston,  for  tlie  removal  of  tbe  basic-lined  converters  to 
be  subBeqnently  described,  a  60-toii  overhead  travelling 
crane  is  arranged  so  as  to  lift  the  converter  upwards  from 
the  trunnion  ring  and  cart;  it  away  to  a  suitable  carriage, 
whilst  a    fresh    con- 
verter is,  in  the  same 
manner,     introduced 
from  above. 

826.  The  blowing 
engines  employed  for 
delivering  the  blast 
to  the  converters  at 
a  pressure  of  from  20 
to  25  lbs.  per  square 
inch  are  of  various 
types,  vertical  and 
horizontal,  compound, 
non-  condensing  or 
condensing ;  but  the 
consideration  of  the 
details  of  such  en- 
gines would  be  too 
long  for  the  present 
volume,  and  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  in 
the  more  recent  com- 
pound types  the  high 
and  low-pressure  cy- 
linders, A.  and  B  re- 
spectively (Fig.  93), 
ai-e  made  with  steam 
cylinders  of  36  inches 
and  60  inches  in  dia- 
meter respectively, 
with  blowing  cylin- 
ders, c,  0,  each  of  48  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  a 
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irnif orm  stroke  of  5  feet.  Other  engines  have  been  made^ 
however,  a  little  larger  in  size,  in  which  the  high-pressure 
steam  cylinder  measures  42  inches  in  diameter,  whilst  the 
low-pressure  cylinder  is  78  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
air  or  blowing  cylinders  for  such  engines  are  each  of  54 
inches  diameter,  all  having,  as  before,  a  stroke  of  5  feet. 
The  engines  (Fig.  93)  have  piston  inlet  valves,  a,  a,  open- 
to  the  air  cylinders,  c,  c,  and  have  several  small  circular 
wrought-iron  valves,  6,  b,  b,  b,  working  automatically  for 
the  delivery  of  the  blast  to  the  blast  main.  With  the 
last-mentioned  engines  a  boiler  pressure  of  90  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  is  sufficient  to  give  the  required  pressure  of 
25  or  30  lbs.  to  the  blast  delivered  to  the  converters.  The 
steam  cylinders  are  also  jacketed,  and  the  high-pressure 
steam  cylinder  is  fitted  with  expaosion-sHdes  on  the  back 
of  the  main  slide-valve,  while  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
is  fitted  with  piston  valves. 


APPLICATION  OF    THE    SPEOTROSCOPE    TO    THE    BESSEMER 

PROCESS. 

827.  The  spectroscope  has  been  applied  successfully  to 
the  analysis  of  the  flame  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Bessemer  vessel,  and  for  the  determination  accordingly 
of  the  proper  moment  at  which  to  turn  down  the  con- 
verter and  stop  the  blow ;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  blow 
is  of  such  easy  practical  determination  to  the  practised 
Bessemer  man  that  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  in  the 
regular  conduct  of  the  process  has  not  been  extensive, 
and  in  England  it  is  now  generally  discarded,  although 
on  the  Continent,  where  irons  less  siliceous  than  the 
English  haematites  are  employed,  the  termination  of  the 
blow  is  not  so  decisively  marked,  and  the  instrument 
is  still  in  occasional  use.  The  principal  phenomena 
observed  at  difierent  periods  of  a  blow  lasting  twenty- 
four  minutes,  as  seen  simultaneously  by  the  naked  eye 
and  through  the  spectroscope,  are  herewith  tabulated. 
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Phenomena  obsbbyed  bt  Application  op  Spectbosoopb  t« 

Bbssembb  Pbocess. 


Time  from  the 

oommenoement 

of  the  blow. 


4  minuteB 
6 


n 


6 


8 


10 


16  „ 
20  „ 
24       „ 


Appeanmces  presented 
to  the  naked  eye. 


Very  small  flame  with 
sparks  of  metal 

Flame  pale,  but  in- 
creasing in  size 

Large  unsteady  flame 

Flame  brighter  and 
larger 

Boil  commenced  ac- 
companied by 
bright  dense  flame 


Flame  becomes  larger 
and  more  trans- 
parent 

Less  luminous  and 
diminishing  volume 
of  flame 

Flame  drops 


Appearance  of  the  spectrum. 


Faint  continuous  spectrum. 

Continuous  spectrum,  with 
two  yellow  sodium  lines 
flashing  across  it. 

Sodium  lines  steady  and 
fixed. 

Yellow  sodium  lines,  with 
lines  also  in  the  red  and 
yiolet  bands,  appear. 

Spectrum  as  the  last,  but 
with  additional  lines  ap- 
pearing in  the  red,  with  car- 
bon lines  in  the  green  and 
blue,  and  other  mangan- 
ese lines  also  in  the  green. 

Spectrum  more  distinct,  and 
the  lines  better  defined. 

Spectrum  as  before,  but 
&,ding  in  intensity. 

Green  lines  in  the  carbon  and 
manganese  bands  disap- 
pear. 


With  less  siliceous  and  more  manganiferous  irons,  such  as 
those  of  Sweden  and  the  Continent,  the  spectrum  is  more 
obscured  and  less  distinct  from  the  larger  proportion  of 
brown  fumes  escaping  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  converter ; 
with  such  pig-irons  the  boil  also  commences  earlier  than  the 
above,  and  the  yellow  line  of  the  spectrum  flashes  in  about 
thirty  seconds  from  the  commencement  of  the  blow,  becom- 
ing  sLdy  and  fixed  in  f  rom  one  to  one  and  a  half  iinutes. 
The  other  appearances  occur  in  regular  sequence,  as  tabu- 
lated above,  but  the  intervals  between  the  several  periods 
are  less,  and  the  blow  terminates  some  minutes  earlier. 
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THE  BASIO  PROCESS  OF  MESSRS.  THOMAS  AND  GILCHRIST 
FOR  THE  CONVERSION  OF  PHOSPHORIC  PIGhlRON  INTO 
STEEL   IN  THE  BESSEMER  CONVERTER. 

828.  The  pig-iron  used  in  the  ordinary  Bessemer  or 
acid  process  as  last  described,  requires  to  be  practically 
free  from  phosphoriis,  which  renders  pig-irons  other  than 
those  smelted  horn  haematite  iron  ores,  unavailable  for  the 
production  of  steel  in  the  Bessemer  converter ;  but  by  the 
process  introduced  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  GHchrist,  and 
Lown  generaUy  as  4e  «  dephosphorisation  or  basic  pro- 
cess/'  the  phosphoric  pig-irons,  smelted  from  the  spathic 
and  less  pure  ores  of  the  Cleveland  district  of  England,  as 
also  the  similar  brands  of  pig-iron  rich  in  phosphorus 
smelted  on  the  Continent,  are  rendered  available  for  the 
production  of  steel  in  a  modified  Bessemer  converter  or  in 
other  steel-producing  furnace.  Hence  the  steel-producing 
processes,  as  conducted  in  the  Bessemer  converter  or  in 
the  open-hearth  furnace  of  Sir  W.  Siemens,  are  divisible 
into  two  classes ;  the  one  is  conducted  in  acid-(siliceous) 
lined  vessels  or  furnaces,  in  which  only  the  purer  kinds 
of  pig-iron  can  be  operated  upon,  and  the  second  is  con- 
ducted in  similar  vessels  or  furnaces,  but  with  basic 
linings,  which  are  capable  of  usiQg  the  more  impure  phos- 
phoric pig-irons.  The  first-named  methods  constitute  the 
regular  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes  described  in 
the  previous  pages,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  processes  for  the  conversion  into  steel  of  pig-iron 
containing  considerable  proportions  of  phosphorus,  after 
she  manner  now  regularly  pursued  at  Eston  and  else- 
where in  England,  as  also  in  Westphalia,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  France,  where,  from  pig-iron  containing 
on  an  average,  as  at  Creusot,*  3  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
1*3  per  ceDt  of  silicon,  from  1*6  to  2  per  cent,  of  man- 
ganese, from  2*5  to  3  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  0'2 
per  cent,  of  sulphur,  steel  is  produced  suitable  for  rails, 
yielding  0*43  per  cent,  of  carbon,  with  a  trace  only  of 

*  Annates  dea  Minu, 
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silicon,  0'76  per  cent,   of  mangSiTieae,  0*06  per  cent  of 
photphoTug,  and  0-03  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

829.  The  basic  pnwess  ia  conducted  in  a  plant,  ar- 
ranged after  the  maimer  employed  for  the  usual  Bessemer 
process ;  but  the  applimtion  of  loose  bottoTM  and  inter' 
chcengeable  eonverterg  named  in  the  previouB  pages  are  of 
still  greater  importance  in  the  conduct  of  this  than  in  the 
ordinary  process,  owing  to  the  much  greater  destruction  of 
the  lining  of  the  vessel  in  the  basic  process,  together  with 
the  difficulty  of  clearing  the  Tcssel  of  the  hard  and  tongh 
slag  which  accumnlates  within  it  at  each  blow,  and  which 
thus  necessitates  much  more  freqaent  stoppages  for  repair 
than  occurs  with  the  or- 
dinary Bessemer  process. 

830.  The  eorwertera 
employed  in  the  basic 
process  are  gcnemlly 
shorter  and  wider  than 
the  ordinary  acid-  (ganis- 
ter)-  lined  vessels,  and 
the  neck  or  throat,  g, 
instead  of  being  fixed  at 
an  inclination,  is  con- 
oentric  (Fig.  94)  with  the 
body  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  the  metal  can  be 
received  by  and  poured 
from  the  converter  with 
equal  facility  upon  either 
side  of  the  axis  of  the 
trunnions  whereby  the 
duration  of  the  lining 
is  prolonged.     The  basic 

'^  ■      L  I  Kb.  M.— 10-ton  ConTfliter  Bmnlojad  In 

process  IS,  however,  fre-         *  the  BsbIo  Beuemer  PttMWH.^' 

quently  conducted  in  the 

ordinary  Bessemer  converter  and  plant,  with  the  sub- 

Btitution  of  a  basic  (dolomitio)  lining  for  the  ordinary 

*  froMtdingt  oflmt.  Civil  Engiaiert,  18B1. 
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ganister  lining.  The  10-ton  vessel  (Fig.  94)  constructed 
specially  for  the  basic  process  is  made  in  four  parts, 
connected  by  bolts  and  cotters  for  ready  detachment ;  the 
trunnion  belt,  a,  and  the  arms,  6,  5,  are  of  cast-iron, 
made  in  two  pieces  of  box  section,  while  the  body  is 
made  of  1-inch  wrought-iron  plates  riveted  together  and 
strengthened  by  strong  straps.  The  trunnions  are  15 
inches  in  length  and  21  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  vessel 
itself  measures  10  feet  8  inches  across  the  trunnion  belt. 
The  tipping  gear  is  attached  to  the  trunnion  arm  as 
nsual^  and  consists  of  a  worm-wheel,  o,  8  feet  in  diameter, 
gearing  with  a  screw,  d,  of  4f  inch  pitch,  the  latter 
receiving  its  motion  in  this  case  direct  from  the  cranks  of 
a  pair  of  double-acting  hydraulic  engines,  0,  fixed  on 
the  standards  of  the  cpnverter,  and  the  vessel  is 
thereby  capable  of  rotation  through  a  complete  circle,  or 
360"  in  either  direction,  the  movement  being  controlled 
as  in  the  ordinary  process,  by  the  man  on  the  stage 
or  pulpit  outside  the  casting-pit.  Converters  of  this 
class  for  the  treatment  of  15-ton  charges  measure  24 
feet  5  inches  in  height,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  10 
feet  8  inches,  and  weighing  when  lined  ready  for  work, 
from  60  to  80  ton&  The  arrangement  of  casting-pit, 
and  of  the  cranes  for  working  the  pit,  do  not  differ 
from  the  most  recent  of  the  ordinary  Bessemer  arrange- 
ments. 

831.  The  great  desideratum  for  the  success  of  the  basic 
process  is  the  prepa/rcUion  of  a  lining  which,5whilst  being 
strongly  basic,  shall  resist  the  excessively  high  tempera- 
ture attained  during  the  blowing  of  the  metal,  without 
softening  or  melting;  and  the  material  generally  applied 
for  this  purpose  is  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone,  either 
made  into  bricks  and  laid  in  a  cement  of  anhydrous  tar, 
or  the  strongly  burnt  and  ground  dolomite  is  rammed  into 
the  vessel  along  with  tar  as  the  cementing  material.  But 
with  a  process  whose  introduction  is  so  comparatively 
recent  there  are,  as  usual,  numerous  new  proposals  for 
the  formation  of  the  lining,  but  all  at  present  appear  to 
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employ  a  combination   of  hard-burnt  magnesian  lime- 
stone (dolomite)  and  anhydrous  tar. 

832.  Dolomite  on  heating  to  whiteness  contracts 
about  «50  per  cent,  of  its  volume,  so  that  it  is  necessaiy 
to  heat  the  stone  or  the  magnesian  bricks,  whichever  are 
employed,  to  a  high  temperature  before  introducing  them 
into  the  converter.  The  ground  and  hard-burnt  stone, 
mixed  with  tar,  is  more  generally  employed  in  England, 
but  in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Continent  the  lining  of  the 
body  of  the  converter  is  made  of  hard-burnt  dolomite 
bricks,  set  in  anhydrous  tar  asphalte,  the  bricks  having  been 
burnt  at  an  intense  white  heat  so  as  to  be  ringing  hard, 
and  thus  not  suffering  disintegration  by  exposure;  whilst 
the  tar  or  cement  used  for  the  joints  must  not  contain 
water  or  any  appreciable  amount  of  moisture,  since  steam 
has  a  very  injurious  disintegrating  effect  upon  the  lining. 
The  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  made  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, measuring  about  two  feet,  and  it  is  formed  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  body  lining,  viz.,  burnt  or  calcined 
dolomitic  limestone  and  tar,  which  mixture  is  rammed 
well  down  upon  a  bottom  plate,  on  which  is  a  number  of 
projecting  spikes  each  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
long  enough  to  reach  quite  through  the  finished  bottom. 
These  pins,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  bottom  plate,  leave 
holes  through  the  bottom  which  subsequently  act  as 
twyers  for  the  admission  of  the  blast.  The  magnesite 
bricks  employed  contain  about  93*85  per  oent^  of  magnesia, 
with  a  trace  of  lime,  1*07  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide,  0*58 
per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  4*65  per  cent,  of  silica. 

833.  With  the  converter  illustrated  (Fig.  94)  the  lining 
has  been  inserted  somewhat  differently ;  the  upper  portion 
or  neck  of  the  vessel  is  movable,  and  is  relined  separately, 
while  the  body  itself  may  be  lined  in  its  place  like  the 
ordinary  Bessemer  converter,  except  that  the  core  around 
which  the  basic  lining  is  rammed  is  a  cast-iron  plug  of 
the  internal  form  of  the  vessel,  and  which  has  been 
heated  by  a  coke  fire  previous  to  its  insertion  into  the 
vessel     Tnto  the  space  between  this  core  and  the  old 
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lining  a  mixture  of  hard-burnt  ground  dolomite  and  tar 
is  rammed,  which  becomes  slightly  plastic  when  heated, 
and  so  forms  a  solid  compact  mass  around  the  core ;  whilst 
the  tar  must  have  been  previously  boiled  to  expel  all  water. 
The  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  rammed  up  with  a  like  mixture 
as  last  described.  During  the  working  of  the  process  the 
lining  of  the  body  of  the  vessel  is  never  allowed  to  wear 
below  3  or  4  inches  in  thickness  before  stopping  for 
thorough  repairs. 

834.  The  converter  having  been  suitably  lined  with 
basic  material  and  carefully  warmed  up,  the  process  of 
conversion  is  commenced  by  first  introducing  into  the 
vessel  well-burnt  lime,  as  free  as  possible  from  silica, 
to  the  extent  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  charge  of  pig-iron,  and  a  little  coke  breezes  is  at  the 
same  time  added,  and  these  materials  are  then  brought  to 
a  bright  glow  by  gentle  blowing  through  the  converter, 
before  the  charge  of  from  7  to  15  tons  of  molten  phos- 
phoric pig-iron,  low  in  silicon,  and  at  as  high  a  temperar 
ture  as  possible,  is  introduced  into  the  vessel.  The  blast 
at  a  pressure  of  about  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  now 
turned  on,  when  the  converter  is  turned  up,  and  the 
blow  lasting  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  is 
conducted  in  the  usual  manner  until  the  carbon  is 
eliminated  from  the  charge  ;  but  instead  of  stopping  the 
blow  at  this  point,  according  to  the  ordinary  Bessemer 
practice,  the  blow  is  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes 
longer,  and  it  is  during  this  over-  or  afterglow  that  the 
phosphorus  is  removed  from  the  metal  The  carbon 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  usually  disappear  in 
about  ten  minutes,  in  a  blow  lasting  altogether  about 
fifteen.  During  the  after-blow  the  temperature  rises 
rapidly,  attaining  eventually  to  about  1,800°  0. ;  and 
during  this  period  also  red  fames  are  emitted  from 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  at  first  only  slightly,  but 
they  become  more  copious  and  increase  in  density 
towards  the  end,  and  particularly  during  the  last  half- 
minute  of  the  conduct  of  the  process.     The  larger  the 
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proportion  of  phosphorus  in  the  pig-iron,  the  thicker  is 
the  smoke  and  greater  the  elevation  in  the  temperatura 
When  the  process  is  judged  to  be  nearly  complete,  and 
the  phosphorus  to  be  almost  eliminated,  the  vessel  is 
turned  down,  and  a  sample  of  the  metal  is  removed  in  a 
suitable  ladle  and  cast  into  a  small  ingot,  which  is  then 
hammered  out  flat,  cooled  in  water,  and  broken,  when, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  malleability  and  ductility, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  fracture,  the  workman  judges 
of  the  degree  of  purification,  and  the  vessel  is  again 
turned  up,  and  the  blowing  resumed  for  a  short  time 
longer  if  the  dephosphorisation  is  thought  to  be  in- 
complete. The  operation  of  sampling  is  repeated  until 
the  desired  condition  is  attained,  but  with  practice  usually 
one  sampling  will  suffice  to  determine  the  end  of  the  blow. 
835.  The  fracture  of  the  sample  taken  from  the 
converter  presents  large  and  bright  crystals  when  the 
process  is  incomplete,  the  crystals  becoming  smaller  as 
the  dephosphorisktion  is  mo^  perfect.  When  a  satis- 
factory  test-sample  has  been  obtained,  the  slag  is  run  out 
from  the  converter  as  completely  as  possible  to  prevent 
any  portion  of  the  phosphorus  from  being  again  reduced 
from  the  slag  by  prolonged  contact  with  the  molten 
metal;  but  at  other  works,  again,  as  at  the  Horde 
Works,  the  slag  is  not  run  off  before  -the  spiegel  is 
added.  The  necessary  amount  of  spiegeleisen,  or  of 
ferromanganese,  or  of  both,  is  then  added  in  the  usual 
way,  the  molten  spiegeleisen  being  added  to  the  metal 
in  the  converter,  whilst  a  little  ferromanganese  in  its  cold 
state  is  thrown  into  the  ladle;  but  the  addition  of 
spiegeleisen  is  attended  with  only  a  weak  and  much  less 
marked  reaction  than  occurs  at  this  stage  of  the  acid 
process.  The  necessary  recarburxsation  having  been 
thus  effected,  the  teeming  of  the  metal  into  the  ladle  and 
the  casting  into  ingots  are  conducted  in  the  usual  manner. 
Instead  of  adding  the  spiegeleisen  or  ferromanganese  to 
the  converter  in  the  manner  just  described,  in  another 
modification  of  the  basic  process  the  metal  at  the  end 
o  o 
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of  the  after-blow  is  emptied  into  the  ladle,  and  then  a 
proportion  of  molten  hsematite  pig-iron  is  added  thereto, 
whereupon  a  violent  reaction  usually  ensues  and  the  slag 
overflows  the  ladle.  After  the  reaction  has  subsided  a 
small  proportion  of  spiegeleisen  or  of  f erromanganese  is 
added  to  complete  the  recarburisation  of  the  steel,  and 
then  the  casting  proceeds  as  before. 

836.  The  following  analyses  indicate  the  changes  in  tho 


Akalysbs  op  thb  Metal  at  Vabious  Pebiods  of  the  Basic 
PsocEss  AS  conducted  IN  Westphalia. 

Original 
pig-iron. 

Metal  after  blowing  for 

4^m{n. 

9iiT)in. 

Hi  min. 

and  end  of 

ordinary 

blow. 

13  min. 

or  end  of 

after-blow^ 

Carbon  . 

Silicon  . 
PhosphoniB  . 
Manganese    . 
Copper  . 
Sulphnr 

2-94 

0-538 

0-523 

1-22 

0-611 

0-152 

2-48 

0-009 

1-26 

0-247 

0-111 

0-206 

0-811 
1-32 

0-277 

0-049 
0-786 

0-262 

0-021 

0-123 
0-119 
0-206 

Analyses  op  Metal  at  Yailiovs  Pebiods  of  the  Basic  Bessemek 
Process  as  conducted  at  Eston.* 


Metal  after  blowing  for 

Steel 

1 

Original 
pi«r- 

iron. 

dmiTi. 

12  min. 

14}  min. 
or  end 
of  ordi- 
nary 
blow. 

16}  min. 

16  min. 
35800. 
or  at 
end  of 
after- 
blow. 

after 
addition 

of 
spiogel. 

Carbon 

3-67 

3-40 

0-88 

0-07 

trace 

trace 

0-124 

Bilicon 

1-70 

0-28 

001 

trace 

nU 

nil 

0-030 

Phosphoms 

1-67 

1*63 

1-42 

1-22 

0-14 

0-08 

0-22 

Manganese. 

0-71 

0-66 

0-27 

0-12 

0-10 

trace 

0-270 

Sulphur 

006 

0-06 

0-06 

0-05       0-06 

0-05 

0-04 
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composition  of  the  charge  in  the  basic-lined  converter  at 
various  periods  of  the  blow,  as  examined  at  Eston  and  in 
Westphalia,  and  from  these  it  appears  that  the  carbon, 
silicon,  and  man^nese  begin  to  bum  off  almost  at  the 
commencement  of  the  blow,  while  the  phosphorus  remains 
practically  unchanged  up  to  the  end  of  the  ordinary  blow ; 
but  during  the  two  or  three  minutes  of  the  afier-Uow  the 
phosphorus  is  rapidly  oxidised  and  eliminated  from  the 
meted,  while  the  proportions  of  carbon  and  silicon  during 
the  same  period  do  not  suffer  further  change.  At 
H5rde*  the  green  carbon  lines  are  observed  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  blow  two  minutes  after  the  commence- 
ment, while  in  about  ten  minutes  the  green  lines  disap- 
pear, indicating  the  termination  of  the  ordinary  blow 
according  to  the  old  or  acid  process,  whilst  an  after-blow 
of  about  two  minutes  is  necessary  for  the  elimination  of 
the  phosphorus  The  third  series  of  analyses  below  show 
that  after  the  addition  of  the  spiegeleisen  there  is,  besides 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon,  also  a  sensible 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  both  silicon  and  manganese 
present  in  the  steel ;  and  it  is  to  be  further  noted  that 
after  the  addition  of  the  spiegeleisen  a  slight  increase 
occurs  in  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  steel  beyond 

Analyses  of  thb  Gharoi  in  thb  Basic-Linbd  Ck>NyB£TBR 
AT  THB  Rhenish  Steel  Works. 


Carbon 
Silicon 
PhoBphonu 
Manganese  . 
Sulphur 


Origjnal 
pig-ixon 

from  the 
cupola 

(Jordan). 


3*276 
0-476 
2*600 
1-131 
0-062 


After 

blowing 

lOmin. 

(Jordan). 


0-690 
0-222 
2-064 
0122 
0-139 


After 
Smin. 
over-blow 
or  ISimin. 
from  the 
commence- 
ment 
(Jordan). 


0026 
0002 
0-062 
0-197 
0051 


Steel 

after  addi- 
tion of 
Spiegel 

(Jordan). 


0-302 
0-016. 
0092 
0-640 
0-040 


•  Dr.  F.aO.  MtUler  :  GUtier^t  Annalen,  1880. 
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what  was  contained  in  the  spiegel  itself,  and  that  a  small 
proportion  of  this  element  must  have  been  therefore  re- 
duced at  this  stage  in  some  manner  from  the  phosphoric 
anhydride  in  the  slags. 

837.  Phosphorus  can  thus  be  eliminated  during  the 
Bessemer  blow  in  a  basic-lined  converter,  but  for  success 
the  slag  also  should  he  as  heme  as  possible.  The 
phosphoric  anhydride  produced  in  the  converter  as  the 
result  of  the  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus,  either  directly 
by  the  oxidising  action  of  the  blast,  or  by  the  reaction 
of  phosphorus  upon  ferrous  oxide,  with  the  production 
thereby  of  ferrous  phosphate  and  metallic  iron,  could 
in  either  case  only  exist  in  the  converter  in  combi- 
nation with  a  powerful  base ;  and  any  excess  of  silica 
present  in  the  slag  would  therefore  at  once  set  free 
the  phosphoric  anhydride  from  any  oxide  of  iron  with 
which  it  had  combined,  and  the  phosphorus  would 
then  be  again  reduced  by  the  carbon,  or  at  the  high  tem- 
perature prevailing  in  the  converter  even  by  the  iron 
itself.  But  it  is  more  probable,  owing  to  the  excess  of 
silica  always  present  in  the  ga/nister-li/ned  converter,  that 
any  ferrous  oxide  that  may  be  formed  during  the  process 
immediately  enters  into  combination  with  silica,  and  thus 
any  phosphoric  anhydride  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of 
phosphorus  would  not  come  into  contact  with  any  ferrous 
oxide  with  which  to  enter  into  combination,  and  without 
it  the  phosphoric  anhydride  would  immediately  be  again 
reduced  by  the  carbon  present  in  the  metaL  But  with  the 
basic-lined  vessel,  on  the  contrary,  the  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride residting  from  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus 
enters  at  once  into  combination  with  the  lime  added  to 
the  charge,  and  yields  thereby  a  calcic  phosphate  which 
is  not  subsequently  reduced,  whilst  it  is  probably  owing 
to  the  superior  affinity  of  carbon  for  oxygen  over  that 
of  either  phosphorus  or  iron  for  oxygen  that  the  com- 
bustion and  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  and  iron  in  the 
charge  do  not  take  place  to  any  appreciable  extent  until 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  eliminated. 
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838.  Tbe  alagB  produced  in  tlie  bade  process  ar« 
small  in  qnantity  except  towards  tlie  close  of  the  blow, 
when  they  become  more  abundant,  and  finally  exceed  the 
amount  in  the  ordinary  Bessemer  process.  These  slags 
are  highly  btuie  silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  containing 
also,  as  would  be  expected,  notable  proportions  of  phos- 
phoric anhydride  and  ferrous  oxide,  but  the  proportions 
of  these  last-named  oxides  are  small  during  tlie  earlier 
stages  of  the  blow  increasing,  however,  towards  the  end, 
and  assuming  large  proportions  in  the  slag  producedduriog 
the  last  minute  of  the  after-blow.  Average  specimens 
of  the  slag  produced  in  the  basic  process  contun  about 
10  per  cent  of  silica,  with  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  aoihydride,  about  10  per  cent  erf  ferrooa 


8lK« 

SJS 

^ 

th^^of 

bnrlu. 
tlta- 

ss 
^ 

& 

■ddt 

theordm- 

Uonol 

«rWow- 

tlua- 
blow. 

blow. 

Silica    . 

16-SO 

8-06 

8-22 

9-67 

22-00 

12-00 

Alnioina    nnd    a  ] 

JJttle    chromio  J 

3-80 

oiide                  ) 

Lima    . 
Uagnesia      .        . 

46-30 
4-00 

66-B4 
3-10 

fi6-03 
3-29 

48-94 

1 47-00 

j  64-00 

Ferrous  oxide 

7-OT 

8-37 

9-24 

10-20 

1 11-00 

1  11-00 

B'30 

4'4S 

6-27 

[•M°'ti»a 

Sulphor         .        . 

■83 

0-83 

0-29 

Sulphates     . 

E-00 

600 

Phosphoric      „ 

1371 

IS'fiS 

1716 

9-70 

12-00 

16-00 

Taoadie  acid 

1-92 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 
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ANALT8B8   OF  THS   SlAO   OS  CiNDBK  AT   YaHIOUS   StAOES   OF 

THB  Basic  Process.* 


Silica     . 

Phosphoric  anhydride 
Metallic  Fe    . 


Time  from  oommenoement  of 
blow. 

12min. 

14^inm. 

or  end  of 

deoar- 

burisa- 

tion. 

16min., 

858608. 

or  end  of 
after^ 
blow. 

42-60 
016 
2-00 

35-60 
2-61 
4-80 

33-00 
5-66 
6*15 

16-60 
16*03 
11-35 

Slag 

from  the 

ladle 

after 

teeming 

the 
metaL 


18-60 

13-87 

7-10 


oxide,  and  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  accompanied  by  variable  qiuintities  of  man- 
ganous  oxide.  It  thus  appears  that  these  slags  very 
materially  and  fundamentally  differ  from  the  ordinary 
Bessemer  slags,  which  contain  at  least  double  the  above 
proportions  of  silica,  while  frequently  reaching  a  content 
of  over  50  or  60  per  cent  of  silica  (see  analyses  on  p.  484). 
The  quaivtity  ofpv/re  slag  produced  in  the  basic-lined  con- 
verter is  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  steel 
produced,  and  is  thus  almost  double  the  amount  yielded 
in  the  siliceous  or  acid-lined  converter.  The  increase  in  the 
basicity  of  the  slag  during  the  after-blow  is  shown  by  the 
last  series  of  tables  above,  as  is  also  the  notable  increase 
in  the  phosphoric  anhydride  which  rises  from  5*66  per 
cent,  at  the  point  of  total  decarburisation  of  the  charge 
to  16 '03  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  after-blow,  while  in  like 
manner,  the  iron,  which  amounted  to  6*15  per  cent,  at 
the  first-mentioned  period,  stands  at  11*35  per  cent,  at 
the  end  of  the  over-blow. 

839.  The  pig-iron  for  the  basio  process,  unlike  that 
required  for  the  ordinary  Bessemer  process,  requires  to  be 
low  in  silicon  and  sulphur,  but  comparatively  rich  in  phos- 
phorua,  average  samples  of  such  pig  as  is  used  in  the  basio 
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process  containing  from  0*5  to  1  '0  per  cent,  of  silicon,  from 
0*05  to  O'lo  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  0*35  to  2*00  per  cent, 
of  manganese,  and  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  phosphorus, 
the  higher  proportions  of  phosphorus  and  manganese 
being,  however,  preferred.  White  pig-iron  is  generally 
employed,  as  a^rding  less  loss  during  its  conversion,  both 
as  to  direct  waste  of  metal  and  in  tiie  wear  of  the  basic 
lining  of  the  vessel,  while  the  length  of  blow  with  such 
metal  is  also  of  shorter  duration ;  yet  either  white,  grey, 
or  mottled  pig-irons  are  available  for  the  proces& 

840.  The  fuel  or  heat-producing  elements  in 
the  pig-iron  of  the  ordinary  Bessemer  process  (p.  480) 
are  silicon,  manganese,  and  carbon,  whilst  in  the  dephos- 
phorisation  or  basic  process,  besides  the  elements  just 
enumerated,  phosphorus  requires  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  heat-producing  elements.  Phosphorus  affords  by 
its  combustion  to  phosphoric  anhydride  5,747  heat 
units  (C),  and  performs  the  same  calorific  function 
during  the  "after-blow"  in  the  basic  process  that  silicon 
does  during  the  ordinary  Bessemer  blow,  hence,  within 
certain  limits,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  value  of 
a  pig-iron  for  the  basic  process  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  phosphorus  which  it  contains,  so  that 
even  tap-cinder  mixed  with  the  manganiferous  ores  of 
Spain  is  being  smelted  in  Cleveland  for  the  production  of 
a  cheap  phosphoric  pig-iron,  available  for  the  basic  process. 

841.  The  presence  of  an  excess  of  silicon  in  the  pig- 
iron  used  for  conversion  into  steel  in  the  basic-lined 
vessel  increases  the  amount  of  slag,  and  more  rapidly 
destroys  the  lining  of  the  vessel,  besides  which  it  in- 
creases the  waste  of  metal,  and  prolongs  the  blow  by 
lengthening  the  period  necessary  for  the  slag  to  attain 
the  basicity  required  before  the  elimination  of  phosphorus 
can  be  effected.  But  if  silicon  be  entirely  absent,  then 
the  blow  becomes  too  cold  and  slow;  hence  the  metal 
for  treatment  by  the  basic  process  should  contain  a  small 
proportion  of  silicon,  as  previously  mentioned,  but  the 
process  cannot  deal  with  highly  siliceous  pig-iron. 
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842.  Where  the  silioon  in  phosphoric  pig-iron  exceeds 
about  1  per  cent,  such  pig-iron  is  best  treated  by  the 
"  transfer  method,"  according  to  which  the  metal  is  first 
treated  for  its  partial  desilicisation  in  the  ordinary 
Bessemer  converter  with  an  acid  lining,  from  whence, 
after  blowing  for  ten  or  fifteen  minut<^  the  metal  is 
transferred,  with  the  exclusion  of  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  siliceous  slag,  to  a  basic-lined  converter,  in  which 
the  blowing  is  resumed  for  about  three  minutes  for  the 
elimination  of  the  phosphorus.  The  transfer  method  was 
pursued  at  Witkowitz  with  two  converters,  one  acid  and 
the  other  basic-lined,  and  the  following  analyses  show  the 
composition  of  the  metal  after  treatment  in  the  acid- 
lined  vessel  for  partial  decarburisation  and  desilicisa- 
tion, and  of  the  same  metal  after  transference  to  the 
basic-lined  vessel  for  dephosphorisation ;  but  the  method 
is  now  abandoned  for  the  unmodified  process  with  the 
basic-lined  converter  only. 

Analysbb  of  Products  at  Two  Stagbb  of  Basic  Process 

BY  Transfer  Method. 


Holten 
pig-iron. 

After  treat- 
ment in 
addrlined 
converter  for 

partial 
decarborisa- 
tion,  &o. 

After  comple- 
tion in 
basic-lined 
vessel. 

Garbon 

Silicon 

Phosphorus    .    •    •    • 

3*6  to  4 
2-6 
0-17 

0-22 
0-81 
0-20 

014 
traces 
0-036 

843.  Mangomese  is  desirable  in  the  pig-iron  to  the 
amount  previously  named  (p.  503)  for  use  in  the  basic 
process,  since  its  presence  favours  the  elimination  of  sul- 
phur, which  is  otherwise  reduced  only  in  small  degree  by 
the  process ;  and,  also,  in  its  absence  the  after-blow  is 
liable  to  produce  an  inferior  and  uncertain  temper  of  steel. 

844.  The  yield  in  the  basic  process  is  about  85 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  charge  of  pig-iron,  «kc., 
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introduced  into  the  vessel,  aa  against  about  90  per  cent 
with  the  ordinary  Bessemer  process,  while  the  output  or 
number  of  blows  obtained  from  the  basic-lined  converter 
is  only  about  eight  or  ten  per  day  of  twelve  hours  for 
each  vessel 

845.  The  wear  upon  the  dolomitic  or  basic  lining 
of  the  vessel  is  also  heavier  than  upon  the  ganister  or 
acid-lined  vessel,  so  that,  as  previously  noted  (p.  493), 
the  form  of  the  ordinary  converter  has  been  modified, 
with  a  view  to  the  equalisation  of  the  wear  upon  its 
two  opposite  sides,  by  arranging  for  the  vessel  to  receive 
the  molten  pig-iron  and  also  to  deliver  the  charge  of  steel 
into  the  ladle  from  either  side  of  the  converter  in- 
discriminately ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  basic-lined 
vessel  requires  either  relining  or  very  considerable  repairs 
after  about  every  sixty  blows.  In  Bohemia^  where 
loose  twyers  are  employed,  the  bottoms  last  on  an  average 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  blows  before  needing  renewal ; 
but  the  twyers  are  replaced  singly  or  in  paii-s  during  the 
interval,  as  required.  In  the  Cleveland  works,  where 
no  such  renewals  of  the  twyers  are  made,  the  bottoms  only 
last  about  eleven  blows  before  requiring  to  be  replaced. 
Since  the  amount  of  steel  produced  from  a  basic-lined  con- 
verter before  relining  becomes  necessary,  is  considerably 
less  than  that  produced  from  the  siliceous-lined  vessel,  it 
follows  that  if  the  same  make  is  to  be  obtained  by  the 
basic  as  with  the  acid  process,  then  either  more  vessels 
will  be  required  or  greater  facilities  for  rapidly  changing 
the  vessels  must  be  adopted,  and  thus  the  application 
of  the  methods  devised  by  Holley  and  others  for  rapidly 
removing  one  converter  and  replacing  it  by  another  are 
of  more  urgent  importance  in  the  basic  than  in  the 
ordinary  process. 

846.  The  amount  of  basic  materials,  as  lime,  ^a, 
added  to  the  vessel  per  ton  of  steel  produced,  varies 
according  to  the  proportion  of  silicon  and  phosphorus  in 
the  pig-iron  under  treatment,  but  ranges  generally 
between  1  and  3  cwts.  of  lime  per  ton  of  steel  produced. 
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847.  The  economy  to  be  derived  by  taking  the  pig- 
iron  direct  Jram  the  blast /tumaces,  instead  of  remeltii^  it 
in  the  cupola  before  charging  it  into  the  vessel,  applies 
equally  to  the  basic  as  to  the  ordinary  Bessemer  process, 
while,  in  addition  to  economy,  the  direct  working  has  the 
further  advantage  of  avoiding  the  contact  of  the  pig-iron 
with  the  sulphur  and  other  impurities  of  the  coke. 

848.  Proposals  and  experiments  for  avoiding  the 
after-blow  required  in  the  basic  process  have  been  made 
^condu^  by  iJie  addition  o^f  fluorspar  or  alkaline 
carbonates  to  the  charge,  but  as  yet  the  method  by  the 
"after-"  or  "over-blowing"  of  the  charge  is  generally 
pursued  at  the  works  where  the  basic  process  is  carried 
out. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

THE   PRODUCTION  OP   HOMOGENEOUS   STEEL  INGOTS,   FLUID 
COMPBESSION  OF  STEEL,  COMPOUND  ABMOUB  PLATES,  ETC. 

849.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of  casting  steel  ingots 
t>y  running  the  fluid  steel  into  cold,  or  comparatively 
cold  ingot  moidds,  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
producing  thoroughly  sound  castings  or  ingots,  especially 
if  the  latter  be  of  large  size  or  of  the  milder  tempers ; 
and  the  difficulty  is  also  greater  with  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  steel  than  with  crucible  metal. 

850.  The  nnsoundness  of  steel  results  from  the 
existence  either  of  a  central  funnel-shaped  cavity  or  pipe 
at  the  top  of  the  ingot,  or  of  dispersed  cavities  throughout 
the  casting.  The  former  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
interior  of  the  mass  after  the  outside  has  set,  and  is  most 
generally  observed  in  the  harder  tempers  of  steel,  and 
can  be  mitigated  by  special  care  in  pouring  the  metal 
and  by  special  devices ;  but  the  latter  and  more  trouble- 
some form  is  that  (Fig.  95)  in  which  a  large  proportion, 
but  especially  the  upper  half  of  each  ingot  of  mild  steel| 
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IB  permeated  by  boaey comlia  or  dispersed  cavities,  due  to 
tbe  liberation  witbin  tbe  metal  of  the  imprisoned  gases, 
consisting,  according  to  Parry,  MiiUer,  St^d,  and  othera, 
principally  of  hydrogen  (about  8S  per  cent.)  and  nitrogen 
(15  per  cent)    (p.  392).     These 
gases  are  absorbed,  dissolved,  or 
occluded  in  l^e  molten  steel,  but 
are  wholly  or   partially  oTolved, 
and  collect   into   bubbles   imme- 
diately the  metal  after   running 
into  the  mould  begins  to  cool  and 
solidify,  such  bubbles  of  gas  pro- 
bably adhering  after  their  libera- 
tion, to  the  first  solid  particles  of     ^ig.  95— does  BecUon  to- 
metal  with  which  they  come  into       ^^fJ''"  '^nS.M^^t'''  ' 
contact ;   and  since  ^e  sides  of       ■bowing  HoneroomSf"' 
the  ingot  cool  first,  and  further 

cooling  and  solidification  proceed  from  this  inwards,  hence 
usually  the  bubbles  are  found  more  numerous  towards 
the  sides  of  the  ingot,  and  are  also  arranged  in  lines  per- 
pendicular to  the  sides  of  the  ingot. 

851.  Steel  ingots  of  the  softer  tempera  usually  boil 
np  or  rise,  as  already  noted,  during  the  period  of 
casting,  and  they  invariably  present  the  above  honey- 
combed structure,  although  ingots  which  have  not  boiled, 
and  which  present  externally  the  appearances  of  solidity, 
may  still  be  interspersed  with  cavities  or  holes  through- 
out the  mass. 

852.  Yarious  devices  have  been  proposed  with  more 
or  less  success  for  overcoming  the  unsoundness  in  ingots 
of  mild  steel,  such  as  by  dead-melting  already  referred  to, 
by  teeming  tbe  metal  at  a  higher  temperature,  by  the 
addition  of  silicon  to  the  mettd  at  the  end  of  tie  steel- 
making  process,  by  subjecting  the  0nid  metal  to  high 
pressure  during  its  solidification,  by  imparting  a  rotary 
motion  to  the  moulds  in  which  iJie  metal  is  cast,  &c. 

853.  Tbe  use  of  BHicon,  or  of  silico-ferroman- 
ganese,  in  which  form  the  silicon  is  introduced  into 
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the  steel,  for  the  production  of  sound  castings  dates 
back  for  a  considerable  period,  but  it  is  only  since 
the  exhibition  in  Paris  in  1877  that  general  attention 
has  been  strongly  directed  to  its  practicability.  At 
that  date  the  Terre  Noire  Company  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  remarkably  fine  and  sound  castings  made  by 
the  aid  of  a  silico-ferromanganese,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  a  "ferromanganeaesilicon  meUing"  which  is  added 
to  the  molten  metal  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  the 
ordinary  spiegeleisen  or  ferromanganese.  Specimens  of 
the  silico-f erromangonese  employed  by  the  above  company 
contain  about  2*18  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon  with 
18 '25  per  cent,  of  manganese  and  10*82  per  cent,  of 
silicon,  and  this  substance  is  added  to  the  steel  from  the 
Bessemer  converter,  or  from  the  open-hearth  furnace  as  it 
stands  in  the  casting  ladle.  Sufficient  of  the  alloy  is 
added  to  yield  a  steel  containing  from  0*2  to  0*3  per  cent., 
or  with  the  harder  qualities  from  0*3  to  0*4  per  cent,  of 
silicon ;  whilst,  to  neutralise  the  pernicious  effect  of  such 
a  large  percentage  of  silicon  in  the  metal,  M.  Pouroel 
considers  it  necessary  to  introduce  manganese  into  the 
steel  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  ratio  of  silicon 
to  manganese  as  two  is  to  three.  Steel  with  such  large 
contents  of  silicon,  however,  suffers  in  malleability, 
ductility,  and  in  tensile  strength,  and  it  also  requires 
much  more  care  if  it  is  treated  under  the  hammer. 

854.  The  silico-ferromanganese  is  first  raised  to  a  red 
heat  and  is  added  to  the  bath  of  metal  immediately  before 
running  the  metal  into  the  moulds,  when  all  ebullition  pre- 
viously going  on  in  the  metal  is  at  once  arrested,  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  becomes  perfectly  tranquil,  and  the  gas 
ceases  to  rise  through  the  slag.  The  phenomena  attending 
the  addition  of  silico-ferromanganese  are  thus  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  occur  when  spiegeleisen  is  similarly 
added  to  the  bath  at  the  end  of  the  Bessemer  process,  when 
the  mixture  is  at  once  attended  by  a  violent  reaction  and 
escape  of  gases  from  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  M.  Pourcel, 
of  the  Terre  Noire  Company,  considers  that  silicon  prevents 
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the  formation  of  blow-holes  or  unsoundness,  owing  to  its 
greater  oxidability  over  carbon,  whilst  the  product  of  its 
oxidation  (silica)  is  solid,  and,  by  its  combination  with 
manganous  oxide  as  a  base,  yields  a  slag  which  is  fluid  at  the 
temperature  of  solidification  of  the  steel,*  and  so  liquates 
from  the  metal;  but  Mtiller,  on  the  contrary,  deduces 
that  silicon  acts  by  increasing  the  solvent  action  of  the 
metal,  so  that  the  bath  of  steel,  which  might  be  saturated 
with  gases  before  the  addition  of  the  silicon,  becomes  after 
the  addition  only  partially  so,  and  thus  the  separation  of 
gases  within  the  metal  is  prevented,  with  the  production 
thereby  of  more  solid  and  homogeneous  ingots.  Miiller 
also  suggests  that  one  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use 
of  spiegeleisen  as  the  recarburising  medium  at  the  end  of 
the  Bessemer  process  is  in  part  due  to  the  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  attending  its  addition,  and  by  the 
escape  of  which  a  proportion  of  hydrogen  is  also  swept  out 
from  the  metal  and  sounder  ingots  thereby  produced. 

865.  Of  the  methods  employed  for  prodiLcing  sound 
ingots  by  the  application  of  pressure  to  thejluid  mstcd,  the 
ordinary  plan  of  stoppering  the  mcdlds  with  sand,  as  al- 
ready described,  produces  a  resistance  to  the  rising  of  the 
fluid  metal  within  the  mould,  whereby  a  certain  portion 
of  the  gases  are  kept  in  solution,  and  prevented  from 
forming  bubbles  during  the  process  of  solidification ;  but 
this  method  is  very  ineffective  for  the  production  of  even 
approximately  sound  ingots  of  mild  steeL 

*  SUM  wnd  Eiten,  roh  ii,  p.  53L 
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856.  Sir  Josepli  Whitworth  and  Co.  produce  sound 
ingoU  by  submitting  the  metal  while  in  its  fluid  state,  to 
conaiclerable  pressure  applied  by  means  of  powerful  hy- 
draulic machineiy,  under  which  the  metal  is  allowed  to 
solidify ;  but  the  pressures  refjuired  for  the  production 
of  perfectly  sound  ingots  are  very  great,  varying  from 
6  to  20  tons  per  square 
inch  o£  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  ingot 
under  treatment,  ac- 
cording to  the  sise  of 
the  ingot  and  tlie 
temper  of  the  metal. 
Hence  the  moulds 
employed  in  the  pro- 
cess are  required  to  be 
of  great  strength  and 
the  presses  of  enor- 
mous power,  one, 
erected  by  the  writer 
in  the  AhocchofE 
Works,  St.  Peterabui^, 
exerting  a  maximum 
a^lgregate  pressure  of 
10,000  tona  The  pro- 
cess is  thus  expensive, 
and  is  principally  appli- 
cable to  the  productioQ 
of  the  specially  supe- 
rior class  of  metal  re- 
quired for  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  marine 
yig.  Bft— Tarti™J  s«oHon  of  tha  Monid     shafts,   ordnance,    and 

empIoTed  in  the  Compnulaii  oE  Steal      .•      ■,■< 
«lui«e  fD  Ita  Flnid  9t&ta.  the  llk& 

857.  The  moulds 
employed  in  Sir  Joseph  Whitwortb'e  process  of  floid 
COmpreBsion  are  of  special  construction,  and  consist 
(Figs.  96,  97)  of  an  outer  steel  t^linder,  a,  supported  by 
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steel  hoops^  D  ;  within  the  cylinder  is  an  inner  lining  of 
cast-iron  lagging,  B,  and  inside  this  again  is  a  lining  of 
refractory  material,  c,  the  whole  constructed,  as  shown,  to 
allow  of  the  ready  escape  of  the  gases,  <&a,  which  are 
expelled  during  the  process  of  compression. 

858.  The  construction  of  the  hydraulic  press  em- 
ployed by  Sir  J.  Whitworth  and  Co.  in  the  process  of  fluid 
compression  is  similar  to  the  forging  press  described  on  p. 
316,  except  that  there  is  no  cylinder  carried  in  the  movable 
head  of  the  press,  the  pressing  cylinder  being  in  this  case 
placed  beneath  the  platform  upon  which  the  mould  con- 
taining the  fluid  metal 
stands.  The  pressure  is 
thus  appUed  from  be- 
low against  a  soUd  top 
plunger  carried  by  the 
moving  head. 

859.  The  metal  is 
tapped  from  the  ladle 
into  the  previously 
well-dried  and  warmed 
mould,  after  which  the 
latter  is  run  by  suitable 
hydraulic  machinery 
between  the  moving 
head  of  the  press  and  the 
lowerpressingcyUnder, 
whereupon  the  movable  head  of  the  press  carrying 
a  ram  fitting  loosely  into  the  top  mould,  descends 
upon  the  metal ;  and  when  the  weight  of  the  head  has 
been  fully  received  by  the  fluid  metal,  the  moving  head 
of  the  press  is  then  firmly  locked  in  position  by  the  nuts, 
in  the  manner  already  described  for  the  forging  press,  and 
the  water  is  then  admitted  to  the  lower  or  pressing 
cylinder,  and  a  pressure  to  the  extent  already  named  is 
applied.  During  the  application  of  the  pressure  copious 
jets  of  burning  gases  escape  from  the  vents  around  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  mouldy  whilst  ejectments  of  metal 


Tig.  97.— Plan  of  Mould  employed  in 
Fluid  Compression  of  StedL 
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are  also  not  unfrequent,  and  under  the  great  pressure  which 
is  exerted  a  fine  metallic  rain  passes  through  the  sand 
lining  of  the  mould,  and  collects  on  the  surface  of  the 
top  plate  of  the  mould  around  the  top  plunger.  During 
the  operation  of  compression,  the  ingot  shortens  about 
1^  inch  for  each  foot  of  its  length  compared  with  the 
ingot  as  cast  in  an  open  mould  ;  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fluid  compressed  metal  is  likewise  greater  than 
that  of  the  uncompressed  metal,  for  whilst  steel  as  cast  in 
the  ordinary  way  containing  0*54  per  cent,  of  carbon  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  7*86  at  a  temperature  of  15^  C,  the 
metal  from  the  same  charge,  but  compressed  whilst  in  its 
fluid  state,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7*88. 

860.  Compression  by  steam  pressure  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Edgar  Thompson  Works,  for 
the  production  of  solid  steel  ingots,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  steam  receiver  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  ingot  crane, 
or  in  any  other  suitable  position,  and  is  fitted  with  cocks 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  moulds  with  which 
the  apparatus  is  connected ;  the  connections  between  the 
steam  chest  and  the  top  of  the  moulds  being  made  by  a 
series  of  flexible  tubes.  The  moulds  stand  upon  bases  to 
which  they  are  attached  either  by  clamps,  bolts  and  lugs, 
or  by  suit».ble  pins  and  cotters ;  whilst  in  the  top  of  the 
mould  is  a  turned  conical  seat,  into  which  a  loose  lid 
coupled  to  the  steam  arrangement  and  provided  with  a 
corresponding  seating,  can  be  rapidly  inserted  and 
wedged  down  so  as  to  form  a  steam-tight  joint  with  the 
mould.  The  casting  operation  is  conducted  by  removing 
the  lid  or  cover  from  the  mould,  and  attaching  in  lieu 
thereof,  a  runner  box,  through  which  the  metal  is  poured 
until  sufficient  has  been  introduced  into  the  mould,  upon 
which  the  runner-box  is  removed  and  the  conical  cap 
rapidly  inserted,  secured  in  its  seating,  and  the  steam, 
at  a  pressure  of  from  80  to  150  or  200  lbs.,  quickly 
turned  on,  the  higher  pressures  being  required  for  the 
milder  steels.  The  pressure  is  allowed  to  act  for  five 
minutes  or  upwards,  or  until  the  metal  has  completely 
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solidified,  under  which  arrangement  ingots  of  5  or  6 
inches  in  diameter  are  said  to  be  shorter  to  the  extent  of 
1^  inch  or  2  inches  than  those  of  the  same  weight  cast 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  patentee  claims  that 
sound  ingots  are  the  result ;  but  the  difficulty  of  making 
a  perfectly  steam-tight  joint  with  the  required  rapidity, 
together  with  the  small  pressures  practicable,  and  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  the  moulds,  more  than  counter- 
balances the  advantages,  if  any,  that  are  attained  by  the 
process,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  generally  discarded 
in  this  country. 

861.  Ca/rhonic  anhydride  has  been  substituted  by 
Baron  Krupp  and  others  as  the  medium  for  obtaining 
the  required  pressure,  instead  of  the  steam  pressure 
above  named.  Krupp  proposes  to  use  the  carbonic 
anhydride  in  its  fluid  state;  and  for  this  process  the 
mould  is  hooped  with  steel,  and  the  cover  is  secured 
to  the  top  of  the  same  by  bolts  and  wedges,  whilst 
the  joint  between  the  mould  and  the  cover  is  at 
the  same  time  made  gas-tight  by  the  insertion  of  an 
expanding  copper  ring  between  the  two.  A  hole  in  the 
top  plate  through  which  the  metal  is  introduced  into  the 
mould,  is  closed  by  a  sliding  wedge  after  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  metal  in  the  mould  has  been  covered  with  sand, 
slag,  or  other  bad-conducting  material  A  pipe  of  small 
bore  forms  a  communication  between  the  top  of  the 
mould  and  a  strong  metallic  reservoir  or  flask  which  con- 
tains  the  fluid  carbonic  anhydride.  The  molten  metal 
having  been  introduced  into  the  mould,  communication  is 
then  opened  between  it  and  the  reservoir  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  the  latter  being  heated  or  cooled  as  required, 
in  a  cistern  of  water  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  molten  metal  depends  upon  the 
temperature  to  which  the  carbonic  anhydride  is  thus  raised, 
the  pressure  or  tension  of  the  gas  increasing  very  rapidly 
as  the  temperature  rises.  Instead  of  the  loose  cap  and 
casting  arrangement  as  above  described.  Baron  Krupp 
has  also  an  arrangement  for  casting  from  below,  through  a 

H  H 
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riser  or  passage  which  can  be  closed  by  a  conical  plug, 
pressed  down  into  its  mouth  with  the  aid  of  a  screw 
before  submitting  the  metal  to  the  gaseous  pressure. 

862.  The  iise  of  closed-popped  instead  of  the  ordinary 
open-topped  moulds  has  been  proposed  for  the  production 
of  sounder  ingots.  In  using  these  moulds  the  metal  is 
poured  into  a  central  riser,  when  it  ascends,  as  already  de- 
bribed,  from  runners  opening  into  the  bott<;m  of  the  other 
mould ;  and  into  the  closed  moulds  a.  small  quantity  of 
combustible  materials  such  as  shavings,  is  sometimes  in- 
troduced, and  these  take  fire  on  the  entrance  of  the  fluid 
steel  into  the  mould,  and  thus  generate  gas  for  which 
there  is  no  exit  except  by  two  small  holes  (three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter)  in  the  closed  top  of  the  mould. 
In  this  manner  a  pressure  is  maintained  on  the  surface 
of  the  metal  equal  to  the  head  of  metal  in  the  riser,  whilst 
further  the  metal  is  cast  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  since 
the  mould  is  filled  with  the  products  of  combustion  of 
the  shavings.  The  author's  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
class  of  mould  has  not,  however,  been  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory to  lead  him  to  advocate  its  continuance. 

863.  For  the  production  of  sound  castings,  such  as 
wheels,  &c.,  the  method  of  rotation  has  also  been  proposed, 
for  which  purpose  the  moulds  are  placed  upon  a  turn- 
table, which,  as  soon  as  the  casting  is  run,  is  made  to 
rotate  at  a  speed  of  from  forty  to  fifty  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  metal  is  run  into  the  mould  at  its  centre. 

864.  Mr.  Allen  proposes  to  effect  a  like  purpose  by 
stirrlBg  the  steel  contained  in  a  Bessemer  ladle  with  a 
rotating  paddle,  which  is  lowered  into  the  metal  befo)*e 
running  it  in  this  manner  into  the  moulds  j  an  amount  of 
gas  escapes  and  bums  at  the  surface  of  the  metal  during 
the  stirring  operation,  and  sounder  ingots  are  said  to 
result  from  the  treatment. 

865.  The  production  of  compound  plates  for  the  pur- 
poses of  armour  has  now  become  a  regular  manufacture, 
such  plates  possessing  a  tolerably  hard  steel  face  which  is 
cast  on  to  a  wrought-iron  back  plate.   The  compound  slab 
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SO  produced  is  directly  rolled  out  when  sufficiently  cooled 
into  a  plate  of  the  thickness  and  dimensions  required,  and 
such  plates  thus  possess  a  hard  face  for  resisting  the 
penetration  of  projectiles,  whilst  the  wrought-iron  backing 
prevents  the  hard  steel  from  breaking  up  and  cracking 
by  the  vibration  and  shock  pi*oduced  by  the  impact. 
The  manufacture  of  such  plates  is  effected  by  connecting 
a  plate  or  backing  of  wrought-iron  containing  about 
0*04  per  cent,  of  carbon  by  means  of  distance-pieces  and 
steel  screws  with  a  face-plate  of  steel  containing  about 
0*5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  thus  leaving  a  clear  space  between 
the  face-  and  back-plates,  which  is  closed  at  either 
end  by  the  distance-pieces.  Into  this  space  the  molten 
steel  is  introduced  for  connecting  or  welding  into  one  slab 
the  hard  face,  the  soft  wrought-iron  backing,  and  the  mild 
steel  poured  between  the  two.  For  the  production  of  a 
slab  to  be  finally  rolled  into  a  plate  of  8  inches  in  thick- 
ness, the  backing  of  wrought-iron  is  about  12  inches  in 
thickness,  the  front  plate  is  about  2  inches  thick,  and  the 
space  between  the  two  plates  measures  some  5  or  6  inches 
in  width.  The  proportions  of  the  several  parts  differ, 
however,  with  the  thickness  of  plate  under  construction, 
but  the  mild  steel  for  connecting  the  inner  and  outer 
plates  generally  forms  about  one-third  of  the  total  thick- 
ness in  heavy  plates,  or  a  little  less  for  the  thinner  plates. 
866.  The  compound  slab  is  prepared  by  first  heating 
the  face-  and  backing-plates  to  redness,  and  then  placing 
them  upright  (on  edge)  in  a  suitably  prepared  rectangular 
moulding-box,  sunk  into  a  pit  as  usual.  The  plates  are 
placed  so  that  the  thick  wrought-iron  backing-plate 
stands  against  one  of  the  iron  sides  of  the  moulding-box, 
whilst  the  space  between  the  sides  of  the  moulding-box 
and  the  back  of  the  steel  facing-plate,  as  also  the  space  at 
the  ends  of  the  plates,  is  rammed  with  sand.  Into  the 
mould  thus  prepared  the  steel  from  a  Siemens  open-heai*th 
furnace,  is  tapped  as  hot  as  possible  from  the  ladle  into  a 
large  trough  placed  along  the  length  of  the  plates,  and 
from  which  the  metal  runs  through  several  holes  or  gates 
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into  the  space  between  the  two  plates.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  heat  of  the  fluid  metal  is  sufficient  to  so 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  sur&.ce  of  the  two  plates 
between  which  it  is  run  that  the  whole  can  be  withdrawn 
from  the  mould  as  a  solid  s]ab  which,  after  being  allowed 
to  cool  down  to  redness,  is  passed  at  once  to  the  rolls, 
where  it  is  rolled  down  to  the  required  dimensions. 
When  the  compound  plate  has  become  cold,  it  is  removed 
to  a  planing  machine  and  cut  to  the  proper  size,  during 
which  operation  the  end  plates  or  distance-pieces,  and 
also  the  screws  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  mould, 
are  removed  along  with  the  scrap,  and  the  union  between 
the  several  constituents  of  the  compound  plates,  viz.,  the 
hard  face,  mild  steel  central  portion,  and  soft  wrought- 
iron  backing,  appears  complete. 

867.  Mild  or  soft-centred  steel  is  such  as  possesses  a 
hard  or  more  highly  carburised  surface,  enveloping  a  soft 
or  milder  temper  of  steel  in  the  centre  of  the  ingot  or 
bar.  Such  a  special  steel  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  engineers'  taps,  (fee,  where  the  working 
surface  is  required  to  be  hardened  and  tempered,  whilst 
it  is  desirable  that  the  centre  should  possess  the  strength 
and  toughness  of  mild  steeL  Mild-centred  steel  is  pro- 
duced by  flrst  casting  an  ingot  of  mild  steel,  which  is 
cogged  or  hammered  down  and  then  introduced  into 
the  cementation  furnace  (p.  406),  where  the  bar  is  con- 
verted until  the  surface  has  been  carburised  to  the 
required  degree  and  depth,  after  which  the  bars  are 
hammered  or  rolled  down  to  the  sizes  required,  when  the 
resulting  bars  possess  a  hard  surface  without  having  lost 
the  toughness  of  the  mild  steel  centre. 

868.  The  rolling  mills^  hammers,  and  other  machinery 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  steel  ingots,  have  been 
already  generally  described  (p.  346),  but  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  operations  performed  upon  the  steel 
ingot  for  the  production  of  the  finished  rail,  plate, 
section,  (fee,  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  complicated 
as  those  required  for  the  production  of  the  corresponding 
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product  in  wrought-iron ;  while  the  machinery  requires 
to  be  generally  of  a  heavier  and  stronger  type  for  the 
manipulation  of  steel  than  for  that  of  iron. 

869.  Formerly,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  to  hammer 
all  heavy  steel  ingots  under  the  steam  hammer  before 
rolling  them  into  the  various  forms  required  in  commerce, 
but  the  practice  is  being  generally  abandoned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  sections  as  rails,  tin-plate  bars,  &c.,  &c., 
for  which  the  ingots  are  now  placed  directly  in  reheating 
furnaces  of  the  Siemens,  Bicheroux,  or  other  type,  or  the 
soaking-pits  (described  on  p.  382)  may  be  employed ;  but 
in  whichever  way  effected,  the  heated  ingots  are  then 
passed  at  once  to  the  cogging-mill,  which  corresponds  to 
the  blooming-mill  of  the  puddling  forge.  The  steel  ingots 
are  rolled  or  cogged  into  blooms,  which  are  then  either 
returned  to  the  reheating  furnaces  before  rolling  out  into 
the  final  section,  or  if  the  blooms  be  intended  for  rails  or 
like  sections,  they  may  be  rolled  straight  off,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  three  and  four  rails  in  a  single  length  by  passing 
the  ingot  nine  times  through  the  different  grooves  of  the 
cogging-rolls,  and  then  finishing  the  bloom  by  thirteen 
passes  through  the  mill  rolls.  To  reduce  the  waste 
arising  from  crop-ends  and  other  scrap,  it  has  become 
usual  to  roll  rails  in  longer  lengths,  a  frequent  practice 
being  to  roll  three  or  four  rails  in  a  single  length,  and 
to  cut  up  the  same  into  the  required  lengths  by  the  hot 
saw,  such  a  practice  requiring  the  employment  of  heavier 
ingots  (35  cwts.  each)  than  formerly. 

870.  For  the  manufactv/re  of  steel  tyres  the  ingots 
are  cast  in  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone  of  about  20 
inches  in  height  if  intended  for  the  production  of  the 
heavier  tyres.  This  ingot  is  flattened  down  under  the 
hammer  to  half  its  thickness,  when  the  centre  is  punched 
out  at  the  same  heat,  and  the  hole  so  produced  is  opened 
out  upon  the  side  beak  of  the  anvil  block  to  a  diameter 
of  about  20  inches,  when  the  tyre  ring,  thus  roughly 
formed  to  the  section,  is  reheated  and  finished  to  the 
section  and  diameter  required  upon  open-end  rolls.     In 
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this  class  of  tyre-mill  the  rolls  are  connected  with  the 
driving  pinions  by  spindles  of  10  or  11  feet  in  length,  so 
as  to  allow  sufficient  freedom  between  the  pinions  and  the 
rolls  for  the  great  movement  necessary  to  increase  the  tyre 
ring  to  the  diameter  of  the  finished  tyre.  In  the  roughing 
rolls  the  bottom  roll  is  lifted  by  hydraulic  power  against 
the  upper  roll,  whilst  in  the  finishing  rolls  it  is  necessary 
to  have  three  open-end  rolls  for  finishing  the  section  and 
keeping  the  tyre  more  truly  circular ;  but  the  tyres  after 
they  leave  the  mill  require  setting  in  blocks  to  make 
them  perfectly  round  and  to  stretch  them  to  the  exact 
diameter. 

871.  Steam  hammers  having  a  falling  weight  of  50 
and  100  tons  are  in  use  for  the  production  of  heavy 
forgings  in  steel,  whilst  proportionately  smaller  hammers 
are  employed  for  the  production  of  the  lighter  forgings — 
blooms,  slabs  for  plates,  bars,  billets  for  wire,  and  the  lika 

872.  The  details  of  the  mannfactnre  of  steel  castings 
are  very  carefully  kept  secret  by  all  engaged  in  their 
production,  and  the  author,  of  course,  will  not  reveal 
such  secrets.  Steel  castings  are  prepared  from  patterns 
after  the  usual  foundry  practice,  but  instead  of  being 
moulded  in  the  ordinary  foundry  sand,  special  moulding 
compositions  are  employed,  and  the  moulds  are  always 
well  dried  in  the  stove  before  the  steel  is  run  into  them. 
Various  compositions  are  used  as  moulding  materials. 
An  American  mixture  consists  of  calcined  quartz,  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
glue,  water,  and  flour.  This  composition  is  used  as  the 
moulding  material,  but  it  is  faced  with  a  mixture  consist- 
ing of  fine  quartz,  powder,  and  a  little  graphite  and  water. 
It  is  said  to  yield  good  castings,  having  a  clean  smooth 
surface.  As  already  mentioned,  siliceous  pig-iron  con- 
taining from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  silicon  is  often  employed 
in  small  proportions  in  addition  to  ferromanganese  for 
the  production  of  sound  castings. 
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Cold-rolling  of  iron  and  steel,  4, 5 
steel,  387 

—  ^shortness  in  iron,  9,  53,  60,  207 
— steel,  9,  383 

— shots  in  iron-castings,  189 
Collaring  in  the  rolls,  826 
Columbian  iron-ore,  32 
Combined  Siemens  and  Bessemer 

process,  453 
Coming  to  nature,  864, 272 
Commercial  dassiflcation  of   bar^ 

iron,  209 

pig-iron,  75 

Composition  of  blast-fnmaoe  gases, 

96 
gas-producer  gases,  370 

—  used  in  moulds  for  steel  castings, 
518 

Compound  armour  plates,  614 

Compressed  air  lifts,  167 

Compression  of  steel,  512 

by  carbonic  anhydride,  513 

steam  presBure,  512 

Conduct  of  the  itossemer  process, 
474 

Consumption  of  coal  in  the  produc- 
tion of  merchant  bars,  361 

— •     puddled    bars, 

860 

coke  in  steel-melting,  426 

—  —  fuel  in  the  blast  furnace,  169 

—  — —  pnddliug     ol     steeL 

488 


Conversion  of  grey  into  white-iron 

by  chilling,  68 

in  the  refinery,  238 

pig-iron  into  malleable  iron  in 

open-hearths,  212,  228 
Converted  bars,  412 
Converter,  Bessemer,  462,  464 

—  —  for  the  basic  process,  493 

—  Fixed  Bessemer,  462 

—  Heaton,  441 
Converting  furnace,  406 
Copper  and  iron,  50 

pig-iron,  ITS,     • 

steel,  50,  396 

Cores,  2(^ 

Corrosion  of  iron,  205,  388 

steel,  387 

Coupling   boxes  for  rolling   mills 

321,323 
Cowper's  hot-blast  stoves,  151 
Crampton's  puddling  furnace,  295 
Crane,  Bessemer  hydraulic,  469 
Crocodile  shears,  348 

—  squeezers,  301,  302 
Cropping  shears,  848 
Crucible-moulds,  27 

—  Cast-steel,  415,  426 

,  Consumption   of   coke  in 

production  of,  426 
Crucibles,  24, 419 

—  Ajinealing  of,  420 

—  Brasqued,  24 

—  Cornish,  24 

—  French,  24 
— >  Hessian,  24 

—  London,  24 

—  Plumbago,  29,  426,  490 

—  Steel-melting,  24,  419,  426 
Crude  steel,  441 

Ci^staUisation  in  cylinders  of  cast- 
iron.  188 

a&t  plates  of  cast-iron,  187 

Cubic  pyrites,  52 

Cup  and  cone  for  blast  furnaces,  115, 

121, 176 
Cupola  blast  furnace.  111,  118 

—  for  melting  spieg^eisen,  470 
the  Bessemer  process,  470 

—  foundry,  189, 193 


DAMASKEENING,  398 
Dam-plate,  117 
— stone,  117 

Dandy  in  puddling  furnace,  276 
Danks  funiaoe,  2^8 

—  revolving  puddling  furnace.  Ver- 
tical section  of,  288 

—  -Winslow  squeezer,  906 
Dannemora  brands  of  bar-iron,  431 
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I>aimeinora  iron,  235 

—  iron  ore,  32 

Dead-melting  of  steel,  425,  507 
in  open-hearth  fumaoe, 

46S 
— weight  test  for  rails,  Ac.,  401 
Decarbarisation  methods   for   the 

prodaotion  of  steel,  403 
Decomposition   in    the    Bessemer 

converter,  475,  478 
Definition  of  ductility,  3 

elasticity,  4,  5 

..  —  malleability,  6 

steel,  385 

tenacity,  1 

Deflection  of  rails,  401 
Detmore's  puddling  furnace,  275 
Devonshire  iron-ore,  32. 
Dimensions  of  blast  furnaces,  113 
Dinas  day,  Analysis  of,  17 

—  fire-bricks,  19,  20 

Direct  basic  Beasemer  process,  506 

—  Bessemer  procees,  471 

—  process   for  the   production   of 
malleable  iron,  211 

Siemens,  for  the  production  of 

malleable  iron,  213 
steel,  406 

—  reduction  of  iron  ores  for  steel, 
402,403 

Distribution  of  heat  in  the  blast 

furnace,  101 
Disulphide  of  iron,  52 
Dolomite,  106,  495 
Double  bullet  bar  iron,  431 

—  puddling  f  amace,  270,  277 

—  shear  steel,  411, 414 

—  squeezer,  302 
Doubles,  211 

Drawing  the  heat  in  the  cementa* 

tion  process,  411 
Dropping  of  the  charge  in  puddling, 

fiame  in  the  Bessemer  process, 

476 
Dry-bottom  for  puddling,  274 

—  puddling,  238,  249. 252,  267,  271 
sand  castings,  197 

Drying  in  puddling  process,  272 
Ductility  of  metals,  3 

Effect  of  carbon  upon,  8 

— heat  uiK>n,  3 

silicon  upon,  3 

Dull-red  heat,  8 


X^ASTWOOD'S  mechanical  rabble. 

Economy  of  fuel  in  the  blast  furnace, 
174 


Effects   of  hammering   or  lollinip 
steel,  397 

other  metals  on  p^-iron,  78 

wire-drawing,  387,  397 

Elasticity,  Limit  of,  4, 5 

in  steel,  399 

—  of  metals,  4 

steel,  397,  400 

Elevation  of  blowing  engine,  162 

puddling  furnace,  254 

Aachefcte  f  nmaoe,  137 

Refinery,  239 

Elimination  of  phosphorus  in  basio 
Bessemer  process,  500 

puddling,  253 

sulphur  in  the  basic  prooeB8,253 

silicon  and  phosphorus  *ii 

the  oi>en-hearth  processes,  458 

Ellerhausen's  process  for  the  pro- 
du  ;tion  of  steel,  444 

Engines,  Blowing,  143,  160 

for  Bessemer  process,  489 

~  Boiling  mill,  310 

Extension  of  the  metal  in  plate- 
rolling,  334 

Eye  of  furnace,  126 


TiAHLTJN  blast  furnace,  136 

•*^  Falling- weight  test  for  rails,  Ac. 

401 
Famley  iron,  268 
Fatigue  of  metals,  6 
Feeder,  129 
Feeding-gates,  201 
Feed-rolls,  338 
Ferric  add,  46 

—  anhydride,  46 

—  disulphide,  50,  52 

—  oxide,  44 
Hydrated,  45 

—  sulphide,  50 
Ferrous  carbonate,  40 

—  sihcate,  55 
Boasting  of,  83 

—  sulphide,  50,  51 
Ferromanganese,  58,  75,  78,  99 

—  Use  of  In  the  Beosemer  process. 
480 

Ferry-hill  blast-ftirnace,  113 
Fettling,  252,  256,  259,  260,  290 
Fillifer  s  calcining  kiln,  91 
Fine-metal,  245 
Finery,  229,  230 

—  -cinder,  232,  244 

—  for  the  production  of  steel,  433 

—  process,  229 
Fining,  11 

—  stage  of  the  Bessemer  process. 
475 
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FiniBliing  roUs,  323,  325 
Fure-bricks,  18 

Analyses  of,  22 

Dinas,  19,  20 

—  —  Glenboig,  22 

—  —  Newcastle,  22 
Silica,  21,  22 

bridge  of  the  paddling  farnace, 

255 

clays,  17 

Analyses  of,  17 

—  The  hollow,  230,  233 
Fizestones,  23 

Firing-hole  of  the  paddling  fomace, 

257 
Fix,  for  the  Danks  fnmace,  290 
Fixed  Bessemer  converter,  462,  471 
Flame  from  the  Bessemer  converter, 

475,486 
Flask  and  plug  for  craoible  makixur, 

25,27 
Flexibility  of  steel,  400 
Floating  of  solid,  on  flaid  pig-iron,  68 
Flow-gates,  201 
Flae-bridge  of  the  paddling  famace, 

265 

—  -cinder  or  slag,  360 

—  -dast,  159, 185 

Flaid  compression  of  steel,  510 
Flaidity  of  blast  furnace  slags,  109 
Fluorine  steel  process,  442 
Flux,  11,  103 

—  Nature  and  quantity  of,  104 
Fore-hearth  of  the  blast  furnace, 

117 

—  -plate  for  rolls,  322,  326 
Forest  of  Dean  iron-ored,  36 
Forge,  300 

— iron,  51,  57 

scale,  14,  56,  206 

— tests  for  steel,  399 

— •  —  of  malleability,  ^.,  6,  401 

— train  for  rolling  puddled  bars, 

319 
Forging  presse&L  315 
Forms  ox  blast  furnace,  111 
Formula  of  blast  furnace  slags,  14, 

106 

—  —  refinery  slags,  14,  243 
Foundations  for  steam  hammersi  314 
Foundry  appliances,  185 

—  Cupola,  189,  190, 193 

—  iroiL  63,  66, 76, 186 
•^sand,  196 
Four-high  rolls,  337 
Franklinite,  33 

French  Admiralty  tests  for  steeL  399 

Frontal  helve,  308 

Fuel  for  the  blast  furnace,  168 

cupola  foundry,  193 

Famace,  AUreton,  182 


Furnace,  Annealing,  420 

—  Balling,  356 

—  Blast,  111 

Action  of  the,  94 

—  Blauof en,  133 

—  Bloomery,  222 

—  Blowing  in  a,  139 

—  Carinthian  gas,  382 

—  Catalan,  218 

—  Cementatioo,  406    \ 

--  Changes  of,  177,  268,  292,  410,  411, 
426,427,435,449,452,456 

—  Cleveland  blast,  HI 

—  Converting,  406 

—  Cupola  blast.  Ill 

—  Danks  puddling,  288 

—  Eye  of,  126 

—  Gas.  361,  363 

—  High  bloomery,  225 

—  "In-blast,"93 

—  Melting,  417,  429 

—  Mill,  356 

—  Open-hearth  steel-melting,  445 

—  Pemot,  297,  451 

—  Ponsard,  278,  361,  380,  452 

—  Puddling,  255,  270,  273,  275,  276. 
277,  ^57288,  294,  296,  297 

for  steel,  435 

—  Eachette,  136 

—  Refinery,  239 

—  Beheating,  355 

—  Scotch  blast.  111 

—  Siemens  melting,  428,  445 

regenerative,  371 

reheating,  371 

rotary,  213 

—  Staffordshire,  110 

—  Steel-melting,  417,  429 

—  StUckofen,  225 

~  -tops,  121. 124, 125 

Fusibility  of  blast  furnace  slags,  109 


f^JLLVANISINa  of  iron,  50 
^^     Gangue,  10 

—  of  iron  ores,  98 
Ganister,  123 

—  Analyses  of,  22 
Gas  furnaces,  361,  363 

—  —  Advantages  of,  363 
Bicheroux,  280,  361 

—  —  BoetiuB,  378 

Carinthian,  382 

Ponsard,  278,  361 

Siemens  regenerative,  361,  371 

—  sports  of  the  open-hearth  steel- 
melting  f  amacet  448 

—  producers,  362 

Brook  and  Wilson's,  367 

— ^  Casson's,  367 
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Ofis  prodnoera.  Fuel  for,  802 
Gases,  Composition  of  blast  fnmaoe, 
182,183 

—  from  Bessemer  oonyerter,  485 

Siemens  producer,  360 

Analyses  of,  370 

soakinff  pits,  883 

—  occluded  by  steel,  382,  507 
Gates,  201 

—  Pouring,  201 
Gjer's  calcining  kiln,  89 

—  pneumatic  lut,  167 

—  soaking  pits,  S82 
Glamoi^^ansbire  iron  ores,  36 
Glazed  bars,  413 

—  pig-iron,  55, 73,  78,  90 
Glenboig  flre-bricks,  22 
Gold  and  iron,  61 
Goose-neck,  126,  472 
Gdtbite,  36,  45 
Grades  of  pig-iron,  76 
Granite,  23 

Graphite  in  iron,  48,  62 
Green-sand  castings,  197 
Grev  pig-iron,  48,  63,  98, 102 
Gridiron  brand  of  bar  iron,  431 
Griffiths'  mechanical  rabble,  287 
Group  easting  of  steel  ingots,  473 
Guide-iron,  326 

—  -jaws,  326 

train  of  rolls,  326 

Guillotine  shears,  848,  851 


HJSMATITE,  Brown,  35 
Analyses  of,  36 

—  Bed,  33 
Hammers,  307 

--  Helve,  807,  308 

—  -scale,  42,  43 

—  Shingling,  300 

—  -slag,  42,  43 

—  Tilt.  307 

Hardening  of  steel,  388 
HasweU's  foiling  press,  315 
Hearth,  Blast  furnace.  111,  115, 117, 

182 
.—  Swedish-Lancashire,  233 
Heat,  A,  in  puddling,  266 

— balling  furnace,  3^ 

— Bessemer  process,  480 

— producers  in  basic  process,  508 
Heating-power  of  the  gases  from 

the  Bessemer  converter,  480,  486 
Heaton  converter,  441 

—  process  for  the  production  of 
steel,  440 

—  products.  Analyses  of,  442 
Height  of  the  blast  fnznace,  118 


Helve,  Shingling,  806 
Henderson's  process  for  the  piodiio- 

tion  of  steel,  442 
Hessian  crucible,  24 
High  bloomery  furnace,  225 
Hoists,  143, 164 
Holley's  movable  bottom  for  the 

Bessemer  converter,  467,  468 
Hollow  Fire,  The,  230,  233 
Honeycomb     structure     in     steel 

ingots  424,  507 
Hoop  L  bar-iron,  481 

—  F  bar-iron,  431 
Horizontal  rotary  squcMer,  904 
Horse,  143 

Hot-blast,  Advantages  of,  174 

iron,  60,  77, 173, 179 

pipes  and  the  fracture  of,  151 

stove,  143, 144 

Circular,  147 

Cowper's,  151 

Massick's.  148,  159 

Pistol  pipe,  149 

Bectajigular,  145 

Begeuerative  fire-brick,  151 

Westphalian,  150 

WhitweU's,  155 

Temperature  of,  148,  155, 158, 

173, 178 

Twyer,  126 

CTse  of,  178 

Housings  for  rolls,  821 
Hydrated  ferric  oxide,  45 
Hydraulic  casting  press,  511 

—  forgoing  process,  315 

—  lifts,  166 

—  squeezer,  807 


TLMENTTB,  86 

-L    Incipient  reihiess,  8 
Inclination  of  twyers  in  the  blast 

furnace,  127 
Inclined  plane.  The,  164 
Indirect  process  for  the  production 

of  malleable  iron,  212,  228 
Ingot-iron,  884,  385,  461 
— moulds,  423 

Preparation  of,  423,  427 

Iron,  Alloys  of,  57 

—  Aluminum  and,  61,  206 

—  Antimony  and,  60 

—  Carbide  of,  40 

—  Carbon  and,  46,  48 

—  Carbonate  of,  49 

—  Chromium  and,  56 
~  Cobalt  and,  61 

—  Cold-blast,  69, 70 
short,  9,  63,  60,  207 
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Iron,  Copper  and,  50 

—  Dannemora,  235 

—  Direct  reduotioii  at  malleable, 
211 

—  Disnlphide  of,  52 

—  Fuel  tiaed  ia  smeltmg,  114 

—  Ckdvanised,  50 

—  -fflance,  88 

—  Gold  and,  67 

—  Grey  pig-,  4»,  63,  98 

—  Hot-blast,  69,  77, 173, 179 

—  Lead  and,  61 

—  Low  Moor,  206,  268 

—  Malleable,  202 

—  Manganese  and,  58 

—  Merchant  bar-,  209,  343 

—  MetaUio,  40 

—  Meteoric,  31 

>  Mottled  cast-,  48,  83, 66 

moulds.  Preparation  of,  for  the 

reception  of  the  steel,  423,  427 

—  Native,  31 

~  Nickel  and,  60 

—  Nitrogen  and^  57,  385 

—  Occlusion  of  gases  by,  41,  67, 
392 

—  ores,  80 

—  —  .Aiialyses  of,  82 

Bispberg,  82 

Brown,  35 

Calcination  of,  81 

Clay  ironstone,  37,  38 

Lenticular,  34 

Magnetic,  81 

Oural,  32 

Persberg,  32 

Phosphorus  in,  53 

—  —  Preparation  of,  80 

Bed  haBmatite,  S3 

Boasting  of,  81 

Self -flunng.  104 

Smelting  of,  92 

Spathic,  37 

litaniferous,  79 

Weathering  of,  80 

—  Oxides  of,  43 

—  Oxygen  and,  48 

—  Passive  condition  of,  43 

»  Phosphorus  and,  52,  72,  207, 893 

—  ^plates,  209, 210 

—  Platinum  and,  61 

—  Puddling  of,  11,  248,  254 

—  Pure,  1,  40 

i— -pyrites,  52,  86 

'-  Bed-shortness  of,  51,  60,  207 

—  Busting  of,  42,  45 

—  SiUcates  of,  31 

—  Silicon  and,  54,  207 

—  Silver  and,  61 

—  -smelting  in  Jai>an,  139 

—  Specific  gravity  of,  41 


Iron  Specular,  88 

—  Sulphides  of,  31 

—  Sulphur  andL,  50,  71 

—  Tin  and,  59,  60,  206 

—  Titanium  and,  206 

—  Tungsten  and,  58 

—  Welding  of,  7,  55,  204,  887 

—  White,  48,  98 

—  Wrought,  202 

—  Zinc  and,  59,  206 


JAPAN,  Iion-smelting  in,  189 
^     Jerking    Mxains,    Effect  of  on 
steel,  401 


"ETAOLIN  or  China  day,  26 

■*^    Kidney  iron  ore,  34 

'*  Killed,"  in  crucible  steel-melting, 

425 
Kilns,  Calcining,  84,88 
Kilogramme,  2 
Kish,  40,  69 
Krupp's  washing  process,  246 


LADLE,   Bessemer  casting,  469. 
472 
Lake-ore,  36 
Lancashire  hearth,  233 
Langen's  blast  furnace  top,  124 
Lattens,  211 
Lead  and  iron,  61 
Ledebnr,  Prof.,  on  welding,  7 
Lenticular  iron  ore,  34 
Letting-down  of  steel,  389 
Lifts,  143, 164, 165 

—  Perpendicular,  165 
Lime,  15 

—  in  blast  furnace  slags,  106 
the  basic  Bessemer  process,  505 

—  Use  of  in  the  Styrian  furnaces,  16 
Limestone  as  a  flux,  104 

~  Fossiliferous,  105 

Limit  of  elasticity  in  steel,  400 

Limonite,  36,  45 

Lining  of  Bessemer  converter,  467 

Basic,  494 

Danks  furnace,  291 

—  Second,  for  Danks  furnace,  291 
Lloyd's  fans,  194 

—  tests  for  steel  plates,  890 
Loam,  197 

—  Castings  in,  197 

Loss  in  calcination  of  iron  ores,  84 

puddling  process,  267,  268 

rolling  of  steel,  861 
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Lofi»  is  Biemens-Kartixi  prooess,  451 
Low  Moor  ixt>xi,  206,  268 
Lurman'g  olofled  hearth,  188 


lUrAONESIA,  15 
^^    MagDecdte,  15 

—  bricks,  lb,  465 
Magnetic  iron.  Analysis  of,  38 
ore,  31 

^  oxide,  43 

—  pyrites,  62 
Magnetite,  81,  44 
Maintenance  of  a  uniform  pressnre 

of  blast,  163 
Make  of  iron  in  the  blast  furnace, 

108, 186, 174, 179 
MaUeability,  Definition  of,  6 

—  of  iron,  7, 204 
Malleable  cast-iron,  888 

—  iron,  202 

Analgia  <tf ,  205 

—  —  ^sastings,  282 

Cold-short,  9,  53,  60,  807 

Commercial  varieties  of,  203, 

200 

Corrosion  of,  206 

Direct  production  of,  811 

Ductility  of,  204 

Indirect  production  of,  228, 248 

MalleabiHty  of,  7,  204 

Melting  point  of,  204 

Phoaphoroa  and,  807,  883 

Production  of,  direct  from  the 

ore,  8U,  213, 217,  222,  886 
from  pig-iron,  818,  828, 

248 

in  India,  482 

steel  by  carborisation  of, 

406 

Sed-ahortness  in,  51,  60,  207 

SiUoon  and,  207 

Specsflc  giarilyof,  806 

B&ength  of,  806,  809 

Sulphur  and,  61, 207 

Trainsverse  strength  of,  400 

Welding  of,  7,  NL  204 

Mallett  on  buoyanc^  of  cast-iron,  166 
Manganese,  Action  of,  in  steel,  888, 

883,395,433 
the  open-hearth  furnace, 

469 
the  basic  process,  504 

—  Alloys  of,  394 

—  in  blast  furnace  slags,  109 
pig-iron,  74,  98 

pnddhng  process,  254 

^  Iron  and,  58,  74 

^  Malleable  iron  and,  804 


Manipulation     of     the     puddling 

process,  261 
Manufacture  of  crucibles,  86 

tyres,  617 

Marcasite,  58 

Massicks    and    Crookes'  hot-blast 

stove,  148, 159 
Mechanical  puddling,  886 

—  rabbles,  886 

Eastwood's,  886 

Griffith's,  287 

Morsan's,  287 

PicUes',  286 

Whitham*8,  278,  287 

—  treatment  of  the  puddled  balL 
300.801 

Meltmg-down  refinery,  248 

—  fomaoe,  417 

Siemens,  429,  445 

—  -heat,  or  No.  6  temper  of  blister* 
steel,  411 

—  holes,  417 

— house  or  furnace,  416 

—  of  cast-steel,  416 

— — steel  in  reTerberatoiy  furnaces. 

429 
— ^pdnt  of  cast-iron,  66 

malleable  iron,  2M 

pure  iron,  41 

steel,  387 

-—  stage  of  puddling,  861 

Merchant  iron,  809 

Consumption  of  fuel  in  produo- 

tionof,860 

PiSng  for,  843 

Metallic  sponge  from,  the  Onenot 

process,  404 
Metallurgical  terms,  1 
Meteoric  iron,  31 
Micaceous  iron  ore,  83 
Mild  centred  steel,  616 

—  steeL  385,  397 

Advantages  (rf,  408 

Unsoundness  of,  606 

Mill,  800 

—  -cinder,  66,  860 
^furnaces,  356 

—  -roUs,  320 

MiUs,  Belgian  rolling,  836 

—  Four-high,  337 

—  Reversing,  326,  832 

—  Boiling,  824 

—  Three-high,  326,  327 
Millstone-grit,  23 
Mine,  10,  56 

—  and  cinder  pig,  56 

Mixtures  of  iron  tar  foundry  use. 

186 
Moppinff  of  orudbles,  483 
Moxgan  s  mechanical  rabble,  287 
Mottled  pig-iron,  46, 68,  66 
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Moulds,  Bessemer,  473 

—  for  the  fluid  compression  of  steel, 

510,  512 
Mimdio,  52 


N' 


TAIL  rods,  210 
'     Native  iron,  81 

—  steel,  81 
Natural  steel,  4M 

New  South  Wales  iron-ores,  38 
Nickel,  Iron  and,  60 
Nitrogen,  Cast-iron  and,  385 
'—  Iron  and,  67,  385 

—  Steel  and,  57, 384 
Nobbling,  11,  269 

North  Lonsdale  blowing  engines,  163 

iron-ores,  35 

Northamptonslure  iron  ores,  36 
Nose-helve,  308 


QCCLUSION  of  gases  hj  iron,  41 

^^ pig-iron,  67 

steel,  392 

Oil-hardening,  391 

Open-hearth  and    Bessemer    steel 

processes.  Combined,  453,  454 

steel,  445,  447,  456 

—  melting  furnace,  Siemens, 

445 
Longitudinal  section 

of,  447 
Transverse  section  of, 

447 
Ores,  Dressing  of,  84 

—  Iron,  80 

—  Production  of  steel  direct  from 
the,  402,  403,  406 

—  Self-fluxing,  104, 136 
Ovens,  Blast,  143 
Overblown  Bessemer  metal,  478 
Overblow  of  the  basic   Bessemer 

process,  496,  506 
Onral  iron  ores,  32 
Output  of  the  blast  furnace,  180 

Bessemer  plant,  487 

Oxides  of  iron,  43 
O^gen,  Iron  and,  48 


pABBT'S  process  for  the  produo- 
"■-     tion  of  steel,  281 

of  double  puddling,  281 

Passive  condition  of  iron,  42 
Peeler,  358 

II 


Persberg  brands  of  bar  iron,  431 

—  iron  ore,  32 

Pemot  revolving  furnace,  297,  451 
Perpendicular  lifts   for    the  blast 

furnace,  165 
Phosphorus,  Bar-iron  and,  207,  393 

—  Caloriflc  power  of,  503 

—  Cast-iron  and,  72 

—  Conditions  for  removal  in  basic 
process,  500 

—  Elimination  of,  in  the  puddling 
process,  253,  267,  271,  281 

—  Iron  and,  52.  72,  207,  393 
— Seduction  of,  in  the  blast  furnace. 

63,  97, 102 

—  Steel  and,  393 
Physics  employed  in  steel  melting. 

432,439 
Pickles'  mechanical  rabble,  286 
Pickling  of  plates,  388 
Pig-bed,  129 

— -boiling,  11,  248,  252,  259,  267 

—  Forge,  51,  S7 

—  -iron,  61 

Action  of  acids  upon,  69 

All-mine,  78 

Analyses  of,  64,  65 

Bessemer,  73,  461,  482 

Blazed,  65,  73,  78 

Cinder-,  78 

Classification  of,  75 

Conversion  of,  into  malleable 

iron  in  open-hearths,  212, 228 

Copper  and,  73 

Crystalline  forms  of,  63 

Effects  of  other  metals  upon, 

73 

from  clay  ironstone,  492 

Cleveland  ores,  51,  492,  508 

for  the  basic  process,  492.  502 

Foundry,  50,  66,  76 

Glazed,  55,  73,  78,  99 

Grades  of,  77 

Grey,  49,  63,  98 

Manganese  and,  58,  74,  98 

Melting-point  of,  66 

Mine  and  cinder,  78,  83 

Mottled,  48,  63,  66 

Occlusion  oi  gases  by,  67 

Phosphorus  and,  72 

Production  of,  79 

Befining  of,  238 

Silicon  and,  97,  72,  99 

Specific  gravity  of,  63 

Strength  of,  71 

Sulphur  and,  50,  71  ► 

Tin  and,  74 

Titanium  and,  73 

White,  49,  63,  96 

Pigs,  130  ' 

— Swedish,  130 
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Paes  for  rolling,  324 
Piling  for  b«st-iroD,  210 

merchant  iron,  843 

pUtes.  844 

rails,  IU4 

Pipe  in  hard  steel,  506 

—  atoTee,  144 

Diaadyantages  of,  151 

WestphaJian,  185 

Piping  of  steel  ingots,  892,  424.  506 
Pistol-pipe  hot-blast  stove,  149 
Plane,  Inclined,  164 
Plan  of  bed  of  converting  fomaoe, 
408 

—  —  pnddling  fnmaoe,  255 

refinery,  240 

Plate-metal,  245 

—  -millB,  820,  333 

shears,  849 

Plates,  Piling  for,  844 

—  Strength  of,  209 
Platinum  and  iron,  61 
steel,  61,  396 

Plug-holes   in  the  gas   prodncor, 

365 
Plumbago  crucibles,  29,  486,  430 
Pneumatic  lifts,  167 

—  process  for  the  production   of 
steel,  460 

Ponsard  gas-fumaoe,  278,  361,  380, 
452 

—  producers,  867,  380 

—  recuperator,  880 

Potassic  iodide,  a  i^ysic  for  steel, 

433 
Pottery-mine,  260,  261 
Pouring  gates,  201 
Preparation  of  iron-ores,  80 
Press  for  compressing  fluid  steeL 

611 
Pressure  of  blast  for  the  Bessemer 

converter,  462,  475 

blast  furnace,  171, 172 

Price's  puddling  furnace,  276 
Process  of  fluid    compression    of 

steel,  510 
Producer,  The  ra>  362 
Production  of  heavy  cast-iron  cast- 
ings, 195 

homogeneous  steel  iujafots,  506 

malleable  iron  direct  m>m  the 

ore,  211,  213,  217,  222,  225 
— from  cast  or  pig-iron,  212, 

228,248 

pig-iron,  79 

Bound  steel  ingots  by  pressure, 

509 

— rotation,  514 

stirrinir,  514 

steel  by  the  carburisation  oi 

malleable  iron,  406, 480 


Production  of  steel  by  the  fosioii  of 
bar-iron  with  charcoal,  430 

pig-iron  with  mal- 

leable  iron,  445 
decarburisation  of  pig- 
iron.  Methods  for  the,  403,  433 

direct  from  the  ore,  402 

Methods  for  the,  402 

Panr's  process,  281 

Puddled  ball.  Forge  train  for  the 
rolling  of,  319 

Mechanical  treatment  of,  300, 

301 

—  bar,  209,  824 

—  —  Consumption  of  fuel  in  tha 
production  of,  860 

—  steel,  434 

Analyses  of,  438 

Puddler's  mine  or  ore,  34,  259 
Pnddling,  11,  248,  254 

—  Dry,  i^,  249,  252 

—  Fnmaoe,  255 
Bicheronx,  280 

Caddick  and  Maybery's,  273 

Carinthian  gas,  275 

Crampton's,  295 

Danks,  288 

Detmore's,  275 

Double,  270,  277 

Elevation  of,  254 

for  steel,  435 

Gas,  273 

Pemot's,  297 

—  —  Plan  of  bed  of,  255 
Price's,  276 

Siemens,  273,  288 

Spencer's,  294 

Yerticttl  section  ot,  254 

—  Loss  in,  267,  268 

—  Mechanical,  285 

—  Methods  of,  249 

—  Parry's  double,  281 

—  process,  248,  250,  435 

BaUing  stage  of,  262,  264 

Boiling  stage  of,  262.  264 

Dry,  249.  252,  267,  271 

— >  —  Elimination  of  phosphorus  in, 
258,  267,  271,  281 

sulphur  in,253 

Manipulation  of,  261 

-~  —  Meltmg-down  singe  of,  261 
Wet,  248. 252,  267 

—  Beactions  in,  249 

—  rolls,  819 

—  tools,  280 
Pullers-out,  422 

Pnlidt  of  Bessemer  plant,  469 
Pure  iron,  1,  40 
Purple  iron-ore,  960 
Pyntes,  Cubio,  52 

—  Magnetic,  62 
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Pyrites,  WWte-iron,  52 
—  Yellow,  62 

PyritooB  ores,  Boaatdog  of,  86 
Pyrrhotme,  52 


'pACHETTE  fnrnaoe,  136 
•^    Bail  ingots,  473 

—  rolling,  338,  516 

—  tests,  »99,  400,  401 

Bails  from  uie  Siemens-Martin  pro- 
cess, 451 

—  Piling  for,  344 
Bamsbottom's  duplex  steam  ham> 

mer,  315 

Baw  steel,  433 

Beactions  in  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter, 475,  478 

blast  fornaoe,  94,  96 

Catalan  furnace,  221 

open-hearth     steel-melting 

furnace,  458 

puddling  furnace,  249 

refinery,  243 

Bectangular  hot-blast  stove,  144 

Becuperator.  Ponsard's,  380 

Bed  heematite,  33 

Analyses  of,  34 

—  ochre,  34 

—  shortness  in  iron,  9,  51,  59,  60,  71, 
207 

steel,  51,394,395 

Bedncing  agent,  10 

in  the  blast  furnace,  94,  95 

Beduction,  Definition  of,  10 

—  of  ferric  oxide  by  carbonic  oxide, 
96 

—  —  phosphorus  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace, 53,  97, 102 

—  —  silicon  in  the  blast  furnace,  54, 
69,99 

—  —  sulphur  in  the  blastfurnace, 
98 

Becking  of  ingot-moulds.  423 
Befined  iron,  Analyses  of,  244 

—  metal,  239,  244 
Beflnery,  229,  239 

—  -cinder  or  slag,  Analyses  of,  244 
Formulae  of,  243 

~  Elevation  of,  239 

—  Melting-down,  242 

—  Plan  of,  240 

—  Bunning  in,  242 

—  Yield  of,  246 
>-  Yorkshire,  242 

Beflning  of  pig-iron,  U,  228,   229, 

238 
— Beactions  in  the,  243 


Befractory.  materials,  14 
Begenerative  gas-furnace,  Siemens, 

871 
Begenerators,  373 

—  Surface  of,  377 

Begulator  for  the  blast  fumacSL 
163 

Beheaiang  furnace,  355 

Bicheroux,  378 

Boetius,  378 

Siemens,  371 

Belining  and  retradring  of  converters, 
488 

Beverberatory  furnace  for  steel- 
melting,  429 

Beversing  mills,  827.  390 

Engines  for,  340 

—  valves  for  Siemens  furnaces,  374 
Bevolving  furnaces,  287 

Crampton's,  288,  295 

Dank8,288 

Maudsley's,  288 

Menelaus',  288 

Pemofs,  293 

Ponsard's,  278,  880,  453 

Sellers',  288 

Siemens,  213,  288 

Si>enoer'8,  294 

Tooth's,  288 

Walker  and  Warren's,  287 

Bising  of  steel  in  the  moulds,  424 
Bivets,  7 

—  Tests  for,  401 

Boasting  of  ferrous  silicates,  83 

iron  ores,  81 

between  closed  walls,  87 

in  kilns,  88 

open  heaps,  84 

pyritous  ores,  86 

Bocks,  Use  of,  in  furnace  construe 

tion,  14 
Boilers,  Feed,  838 
Boiling,  Eifect  of  cold-,  4,  5 

—  mill  engines,  340 
Size  uid  speed  of,  337 

—  mills,  319 

American,  839 

Belgian,  336 

for  steel,  346,  516 

—  of  plates,  211,  330,  383 

rails,  338,  361 

steel.  Loss  in,  961 

Bolls,  319 

—  fox  merchant  iron,  327 

—  Four  high,  337 

—  Housings  or  standard  for,  321 

—  Mill,  319,  324 

—  Puddling,  319 

—  Boughing,  319,  330 
Boots'  blower,  194 

Botary  furnace,  Siemens,  213 
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Botaa^  iqiieeiar,  304 
Botation  of  steel  castingB,  614 
Boage,  44 

Bough  pottery-mine,  261 
Boaghing  roUs,  819,  890 

—  hole,  181 
Baxming-in  refinery,  242 

—  of  pig-iron,  129 

—  -oat  Ire,  229,  230.  239 
BiUHdan  Bheet-iron,  7 
Busting  oi  iron,  42 


QAQGEBS,  284 

^    Suopling  in  the  basic  process, 

Sand-hed,  129 

—  Burnt,  196 

—  Foundry,  196 

—  SilioeooB,  23 
Sandstones,  23 

Sap  in  blister  steel  bars,  411 
Saw  for  cutting  hot  iron,  346 
Scaffolding  of  the  blast  f omace,  139, 

142 
Sohafhatitrs  powder,  271,  439 
Schiele's  fans,  194 
Scotch  twyers,  127 
Scouring  slags,  110 
Section  of  Bessemer  ingot,  606 
Self- fluxing  iron-ores,  104, 136 

goin^  iron  ores,  104 

Serpentine,  23 
Shear-steel,  411 

Double,  411,  414 

Single,  414 

Shearing  machine,  348 
Shears,  Crocodile,  348 

—  for  paddled  bars,  347 
->  Guillotine,  346,  361 

—  Plate,  349 

Sheds  for  tempering  day,  418 
Sheet-iron,  Bussian,  7 
Annealing  of,  9 

—  -mill,  334,  m 
Sheets,  211 

—  Annealing  of,  836 
Sherman's  process,  433 
Shingling,  11,  809 

—  hfunmer  or  helve,  300 

—  naachinery,  800 
Ship-plates,  Strength  of,  6,  401 
Sidente,  37 

Siemens    and    Bessemer    process, 
Combined,  453 

—  direct  process  for  the  production 
of  steel,  406 

—  gas  producers,  363 
— Gases  from,  869 


Siemens-Kartin  pvoeen  for  fliepn>* 
duction  of  steel,  446,  449 

—  melting  furnace  for  crucible  steeiL 
428 

—  open-hearth  steel  melting  for* 
naoe,  446 

process,  466 

—  process  for  the  direct  productaon 
P  of  malleable  iron,  211.  ^3 

—  Begenerotire   gas   numaoe,  273, 
881,871 

reheating  furnace,  871 

—  Berolving  puddling  furnace,  288 

—  Botator,  213 
Sight-holes  in  producer,  365 
SiUca  bricks,  21 

Analyses  of,  22 

Silicates,  Colour  of,  12 

—  Ferrous,  66 
Silioo-ferromai^ranese,  507 

Analyses  of,  506 

^melting,  508 

Silicon,  Bessemer  pig-iron  and,  481« 
482 

—  Cast-iron  and,  54,  67,  72,  99 

—  Effects  of,  in  the  basic  process, 
503 

~  heat  producer  in  Bessemer  pro- 
cess, 603 

—  Iron  and,  64,  207 

—  Beduction  of,  in  the  blast  fui^ 
nace,  64,  69,  99 

~~  Steel  and,  894 

—  Use  of,  in  production  of  sound 
ingots,  507 

Silver,  Iron  and,  61 
Singles,  211 
Single  shear-steel,  414 
Size  of  rolling  mills,  337 
Skimming  gates,  201 

—  of  crucible  steel,  423 
SkuUs,  Bessemer,  466,  477 
SlagTll 

—  Basic  Bessemer  process  and,  500 

—  Bessemer,  483 

—  Blast  furnace,  12, 14, 108, 106 

Analyses  of,  107 

Phosphorus  in,  98 

Sulphur  in.  96,  109 

Uses  of,  131 

—  Bricks  of,  131 

— Mill-fumaoe,  360 
— test   for   the    Bessemer  blow, 
470,  478,  485 

—  -wool,  132 
Slags,  12, 103 
-~Pormul8B  of,  12. 106,  217, 248 

—  from  the  puddling  of  steel,  438, 
439 

—  of  the  Catalan  furnace,  218 

—  Puddling  furnace,  2S^  266 
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GOagB,  Befineiy,  H  8^1  244 

—  Scouring,  110 

~  Sulpliur  ia,  98, 109 

Slips  in  the  blast  fnxnaoe,  142 

SUt^rods,  210,  399 

Slitting  min,  210,  8S9 

Slurry,  466 

Smelting  of  pig-iron,  92 

Soakhig.pits,  882 

Gases  from,  883 

Soft-centred  steel,  516 
Softness,  Definition  of,  8 
Solubility  of  pig-iron  in  adds,  60 
Somonrostro  iron-ore,  85,  86 
Sound  ingots  produced  by  pressure, 

510 

— rotation,  514 

— stirring,  514 

South  Wales  process  for  the  oon- 

▼ersion  of  pig-iron  into  malleable 

iron,  229 
Sow,  129 

Spathic  iron-ore,  87 
Speoiflo  grayity  of  compressed  steel, 

512 

— malleable  iron,  41,  205 

—  pig-iron,  63 

steel,  887,  512 

Spectroscope,  Application  of,  to  the 

Bessemer  process,  490 
Sx>eoular  iron,  88 
Speed  of  puddling-Tolls,  324 

rolling  mills,  837 

Spenser's  reTolring  furnace,  294 
Spiegel,  Analysis  of,  65 

—  Cupola  for  melting,  470 
Spiegeleisen,  58,  74,  99 

—  Analysis  of,  65 

—  Chaises  of  fnmace  for,  178 

—  Ores  for  production  of,  38 

—  Use  of,  in  steel-making,  393,  895, 
480,  ftc. 

Spindles  for  rolls,  321,  323 
Sponge,  Metallic,  225,  404 
Spring  temper  of  blister-steel,  411, 

414 
Sprue  gates,  201 
Squeezers,  801 

—  Alligator  and  crooodile,  801 

—  Brown's,  801,  308 

—  Double,  302 

—  Horisontal,  803 

—  Hydraulic,  307 

—  Botary,  304 

—  Winslow's,  306 
Staffordshire  blast-furnace,  HI,  116 

—  charges  for  puddling-f  umaces,  268 

—  tap-cinder,  280 

—  twyer,  127 
Stampings,  232,  269 
Stamps,  232 


Steam-hammer,  810,  518 
Foondations  for,  814 

—  -hoists,  168 
Steatite,  23 
Steel,  884 

—  Action  of  manganese  in,  888,  894^ 
488 

—  Alloys  of,  994 

—  Aluminum  and,  61,  396 

—  Analysis  of,  384 

—  Annealing  of,  391 

—  Bessemer  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ,  4dO  «^ 

—  Blister,  411, 412 

—  Burnt,  391 

—  Carbon  in,  884,  396 

—  Castings  in,  518 

—  Cast  or  crucible,  415 

—  Catalan  process  for  the  prodno- 
tion  of,  408 

—  Cementation,  411,  412,  415 

—  Chromium  and,  888,  396 

—  Copper  and,  5O2896 

—  Corrosion  of,  887 

—  Crude,  441 

—  Decarburisation  methods  for  the 
TOoduction  of,  403 

—  Definition  of,  885 

—  Double-shear,  411,  414 

—  Elasticity  of,  891,  897,  401 

—  EUerhausen  process  for  the  pro- 
duction of,.  444 

—  Flexibility  of,  400 

—  Forge  tests  for,  389 

—  Gold  and,  396 

—  Government  tests  for,  390 

—  Hardening  of,  388 

—  Heaton  crude,  440 

—  Henderson  process  for  the  pro- 
duction of,  4^ 

—  Hom<^;eneou8,  416 

—  ingots.  Unsoundness  of,  506 

—  in  the  Catalan  forge,  403 

—  Limit  of  elasticity  of,  401 

—  Manganese  and,  388,  394,  433 

—  melting  crucible,  24,  419 

funuioe,  Siemens  open-hearth, 

445 

house  or  furnace,  416 

point  of,  887 

~  Methods  for  the  production  of ,402 

—  Natural,  404 

—  Nitrc^ren  and,  884 

—  Occlusion  of  gases  by,  892 

—  Oil-hardening  of,  891 
— '  Open-hearth,  445 

—  Phosphorus  in,  898 
~  Physics  for,  432 

—  Platinum  and^  61,  896 

—  Production  of,  by  the  decarburi- 
sation of  pig  iron  in  the  fiueEj,  4SS 
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Bteel,  Frodaddon  of,  by  the  fasion 
of  bar  iron  with  oharooal,  430. 

pig- iron    with 

malleable  iron,  415 

direct  from  the   ore,  402, 

4^^  * 

—  Puddled,  434 

—  nuls.  Analyses  of,  401,  479 
Eollinsr  of ,  838 

—  Bed-shortness  of,  51,  394,  395 

—  Bieidityof,  397 

—  Boiling  of,  346 

—  Shear,  4U.  414 

—  Siemens-Martin,  445,  449 

direct  process  for  the  produc- 
tion of,  406 

—  Silicon  and,  894,  507 

^-  Soft  or  mild  centred,  516 

—  Specific  gravity  of,  387 
--  Structural  uses  of,  5,  402 

—  Styrian  method  for  the  produc- 
tion of,  438 

~  Sulphur  and,  393 

—  Tempering  of,  888,  389 

—  Tempers  of,  398 

—  Tenacity  of,  897 

—  Tensile  strength  of,  397 

—  Tin  and,  60,  396 

—  Titanium  and,  396 

—  Transverse  strergth  of,  400 

—  Tungsten  and,  388,  395 

—  XTclmtius  method  for  the  pro- 
duction of,  443 

—  Wire-drawing  of,  387,  397,  401 
Sterro-metal,  59 
Stopper-hole,  258 

Stoppering  of  steel  ingots,  422,  4^. 

450,  473 
Stourbridge  clay.  Analyses  of,  17 
Stoves,  143 

—  Hot-blast,  148,  147,  150, 151, 155, 
158 

Strength  of  bar-iron,  53»  200 

castings,  186 

cast-iron,  71 

—  —  iron,  208,  209 

steel.  53,  397,  399, 400,  401 

—  Units  of,  1 

Stripping  of  ingots,  382,  472 

plate  for  mm  rolls,  326 

StUckof en  furnace,  2E25 
Styrian  blast  fnroace,  130,  133 

—  method  of  producing  steel,  433 
Sulphide  of  iron,  50 

Sulphur,  Cast-iron  and,  50,  71 

—  Elimination  of,  in  the  puddling 
process,  253,  267,  271 

—  in  slags,  28, 109,  253 

—  Irou  and,  60,  71, 207 

—  Malleable  iron  and,  51,  207 

—  Pig-iron  and,  50 


Sulphur,  Bednction  of,  fai  the  blast 
furnace,  98,  102 

—  Steel  and,  393 

Suspension  Ixuks,  4 

Sweden,  Walloon  process  of,  229, 
235 

Swedish   blast    furnace,   112,   IM, 
135 

—  brands  of  bar-iron,  431 

—  calcining  kiln,  91 

—  finery,  233 

—  iron  ores,  32 

—  Lancashire  hearth,  238 

—  pigs,  130 


T^J^CINDEB,  66,  266,  276,  279, 

Formula  of,  14 

— hole  of  the  blast  furnace,  117 

— ; Siemens  furnace,  and  siop- 

ping  of .  448  ^ 

Tapping  of  the  blast  furnace,  129 
Teeming-holes,  417 

—  of  steel  ingots,  422 
Temperature  attainable  in  the  re- 

Sl^erative  furnace,  ^6 

—  Effect  on  the  ductility  of  iron,  3 

—  • strength  of  iron,  6 

—  m  the  tempering  of  steel,  890 

—  of  blast  for  the  blast  furnace, 
143 

furnace,  101 

the  Bessemer  flame,  486 

Temperatures,  8 

Temper  of  steel,  398 

Tempering  of  steel,  888 

Tenacity,  Effect  of  annealing  upon,  2 

hammering  upon,  2.  897 

hardening  upon,  2,  888 

—  of  malleable  iron,  2, 58,  209 
metals,  1 

steel,  2,  897 

Tensile  strength,  2, 4 

Effect  of  temperature  upon,  5 

for  axles,  &c.,  402 

ships'  plates,  401 

of  iron,  208 

— steel,  397,  398,  400 

Terms,  Metallurgical,  1 
Teme-plates,  60 
Terre-noire  silicon  steel,  509 
Test-pieces,  Forms  of,  2 

Length  of,  3 

Testing  machine,  351 

—  of  rails,  401 

—  plates,  rivets,  &c.,  401 
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Tests  of  the  metal  in  the  hasio  pro- 
cess, 497 
Thomas,  Gilchrist  process,  492 
Three-high  rail  miU,  3^ 

rolls,  327 

Throat  of  the  hlast  famace,  114 

Tilt-hammer,  807 

Tin,  Iron  and,  59,  60,  206 

—  Pig-iron  and,  74 
~  Steel  and,  60,  897 
Titanic  steel,  896 
Titanif erons  iron-ore,  36 
sands,  79 

— Smelting  of,  224 

Titaninm,  Blast  fnniace  slag^  and, 
109 

—  Iron  and,  73,  206 

—  Nitrocyanide  of,  142 
Tools,  Fuddler's,  280 
Topping  of  steel  ingots,  424 
Tops  and  hottoms,  Meuiod  of,  233 

—  Furnace,  121, 124, 125 
Toughness  of  metals,  8 
Transfer  method  of  the  basic  pro- 
cess, 504 

Analysis  of  the  pro- 
ducts from,  504 

Transverse  strength  of  malleable 
iron,  400 

steel,  400 

Trial  or  tap-bars  of  the  cementation 
process,  409 

Trbmpe  or  blowing  machine  of  the 
Catalan  furnace,  219 

Tube  for  taking  waste  gases  from;the 
blast  furnace,  125 

Tui^rsten,  Iron  and,  58 

—  Steel  and,  888,  395 
Tunnel  head,  116 

Turf,  Use  of.  in  the  blast  furnace,  171 
Tnryers,  Hot-blast,  126 

—  Scotch,  127 

~  Staffbrdshire,  127 
Tymp,  117 
— arch,  117 
— stone,  117 
Tyres,  KolUng  of,  517 

—  Stx«ngth  ol,  401 


TTCHATIIJS  process  for  the  pro- 
^     duction  of  steel,  443 
Ultramarine,  Artificial,  109 
Ulverstone  iron-ore,  34 
Unit  employed  in  Bussia,  France, 

Ac.,  for  tensile  stress,  2 
Uniyersal  rolling  mill,  336 
Unsoundness  of  steel  ingots,  392, 
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Use  of  the  hot-blast,  173 
Utilisation  of  the  waste  heat  of  the 
blast  furnace,  121, 123, 181 


VARIETIES  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  blast  furnace.  111,  113 
yein-Btuff,  10 
Vertical  Section  oi  blast  furnace, 

116, 118, 119 

cementation  furnace,  407 

Danks  reyolTing  puddling 

furnace,  288 
Pemofs  reyolTing  puddling 

furnace,  254 

puddling  furnace,  254 

re-heating  furnace,  372 

Siemens  open-hearth  steel 

furnace,  447 
Vessel-man,  466 


WABBLEBS  of  roUs,  322 
''"     Walker  and  Warren's  revolr- 
ing  furnace,  287 

Walloon  process  of  Sweden,  1:29, 
235 

Washing  process.  Bell's,  246 

Krupp's,  246 

Waste  gases  of  the  blastfurnace, 
181 

Methods  for  the  col- 
lection of,  121, 125, 181 

Water-balance  lift,  165 

Weathering  of  iron  ores,  80 

Welding,  7,  55,  204 

—  Effect  of  foreign  bodies  upon,  8 

—  of  steel,  887 

Westphalian  hot-blast  stove,  150 
Wet  puddling.  249,  259,  267 
Wheelswarf ,  410 
White-heat,  8 

—  pig-iron,  48,  98 

Production  of,  98, 102 

Whitham's  rabbling  apparatus,  278, 

287 
Whitwell's  stove,  155 
Whitworth  process   for  the   fluid 

compression  of  steel,  510 
Whitworth's  casting  press,  511 

—  definition  of  steel,  385 

—  hydraulic  forging  press,  316 
Winches.  168 

Winslow^s  squeezer,  906 

Wipes.  308 

Wire-arawing,Effeot  on  the  strength 

of  iron  of,  4 
steel  of,  387. 397,  398 
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Wixe-drawing,  Elaatio  liinit  of,  4 
— gauge,  Bimungham,  211 
Wood,  Ufle  in  the  blast  fumaoe  of, 

171 
WootE,482 
Wrought-iion,  208 


Y'ELLOW  iron  pyrites,  52 

-L    Yield  of  the  Daaio  process,  504 


Yield  of  the  blast  funiaoe,  175, 179 

merchant  bars,  360 

Siemens     open-hearth     steel 

farnaoe,  457 
Yorkshire  refinery,  242 


f7lNC,  Iron  and,  50.  206 

^    Zinced  plates,  59 

Zones  of  the  blast  fumaoe.  100 
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